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Setting the Watch, 


CRESSY AND POICTIERS; 
oR, 
THE STORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE'S PAGE. 
BY J. G EDGAR. 
<a 
CHAPTER I, 

INTRODUCTION. 
i ES the fourteenth century, when the population of England was estimated at 
two millions—when our railways were bridle-roads, and our corn-fields forests— 
and when the capital was a little town inclosed by an old Roman fortified wall, 


with towers and turrets—no festival, save Christmas and May Day, was regarded 
with more interest than Midsummer Eye, or the vigil of St. John the Baptist, 
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Great was the commotion, much the ceremony, in London on such occasions 
and as the shades of evening fell, young and old, high and low, rich and poor, 
participated in the excitement of the hour. ‘The houses. were decorated with 
branches of green birch, long fennel, St. John’s rush, and orpine; and as night 
closed over the city the inhabitants illuminated their dwellings with clusters of 
lamps, and made the streets resound with merriment and song. 

At the same time, the ceremony of “setting the watch”’—a body of armed 
guards, instituted in the reign of the third Henry to keep the peace, and prevent 
robberies and outrages—was performed with much show and splendour. On this 
ceremony, indeed, large sums of money were expended ; and the watchmen, arrayed 
‘in bright harness,” marched in procession, accompanied by the lord mayor and 
aldermen, the city officers, a crowd of minstrels, giants, and morris-dancers; while 
blazing eressets and huge torches, borne on men’s shoulders, threw a flood of light 
over the scene, and raised the wonder of the thronging populace. 

Meanwhile, a large fire was kindled in the street, and stirred to a blaze, which 
was intended to typify the patron saint of the day. Around this fire lads and 
lasses danced and disported themselves merrily to the sound of music. Many and 
gay were the capers they cut as the flames rose and fell. Sometimes they leaped 
over the fire amid merry shouts, and at others they looked through garlands at the 
flame, believing that, by so doing, they freed themselves from various pains and 
diseases, present and prospective. 

Not till midnight—sometimes not till dawn—did the dancing cease ; and as soon 
as day broke, while the dew was still on the grass and flowers, the young women 
went forth to practise certain rites, by which they believed they could assure them- 
selves of the constancy or inconstancy of their wooers. Collecting garlands of 
flowers, the nymphs bound them on their heads, and, according as the dew remained 
a longer or shorter time on the flowers, they augured more or less favourably of the 
fidelity of their lovers. Moreover, they secured a snow-white wether, decorated it 
with garlands, and, inclosing it in a hut of heath, danced and sang around. She 
who wished to test her fortune stood by the door, and if the wether remained quiet 
she considered the omen good; but if he pushed his horns through the door of the 
hut, she concluded that her suitor was to prove false. 

Such was the great medieval festival that was being celebrated at the time when 
our chronicle opens, when Edward IIT. was King of England, and on the point of 
undertaking the war with France which resulted in mighty victories won, and 
splendid conquests achieved, against great odds; and when the hero of this story 
entered upon the remarkable adventures which associated his name with that of the 


. young conqueror of Cressy and Poictiers—Edward, Prince of Wales, popularly 
. known as “the Black Prince.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FALCON IN GRACECHURCII. 


Tr was Midsummer Eve in the year 1344, and the citizens of London were cele- 
brating the festival of St. John the Baptist, when I, then a stripling of fifteen, 
with a tall figure and a dreamy eye, like that of one indulging much in internal 
visions, mounted on a little black horse of great speed and high mettle, trotted by 


the side of my aged grandsire, a tall and still vigorous man, into the capital of 
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England, and alighted at the hostelry known as the Falcon, situated in Grace- 
church, and kept by Thomelin of Winchester. 

T had journeyed with my grandsire from his homestead at Greenmead, on the 
border of Windsor Forest, and my eyes were, for the first time, gladdened with a 
sight of London. Hitherto I had been reared in obscurity ; and, except on the 
occasion of a rare visit to the little town of Windsor, I had seen barely anything of 
life. Iwas well aware of -the disadvantages of my position ; for, though brought 
up in obscurity, my ambition was ardent; and, while seeing nothing of life, I was 
constantly regaling my imagination with stirring scenes, in all of which I enacted a 
conspicuous part. 

My excitement on entering a city I had often longed to behold was naturally 
high ; and, as we rode along, I was much impressed with the novelty of the scene. 
London and the Londoners were that evening in holiday attire, and everything 
wore a gay aspect. ‘The houses were lighted up; the streets were crowded with the 
populace ; and an unwonted kind of jollity appeared to brighten every face. Even the 
beggar and the outcast began to think their condition tolerable, as they watched the 
kindling of the great fire which was to typify the saint of the day, who has been 
described as ‘a burning and shining light.” 

Great that evening was the merriment in the strects of London. N evertheless, 
the Falcon was not without company. Notwithstanding the attractions out of 
doors, keen gossips and eager politicians gathered to the hostelry to learn the latest 
news, and to speculate as to the probable consequences; and, as my grandsire and 
T committed our horses to the hostler, and entered the hostelry, public affairs were 
being discussed with little reserve. 

It is not wonderful, indeed, all things considered, that such should have been the 
case at the period of which I write. During the long and prosperous reign of the 
first Edward, Englishmen, while enjoying the blessings of freedom and order 
vigilantly guarded by law, had learned to speak their minds without fear, and with 
little hesitation ; and, albeit nearly forty years had elapsed since the great king had 
been laid at rest in Westminster Abbey, they had not yet unlearned the lesson that 
an Englishman’s words should be as free as his thoughts. Nor, as yet, was public 
order in any danger from the utmost freedom of speech; for the House of Planta- 
genet was still so popular, that, had the reigning sovereign deliberately gone among 
his subjects in disguise, to learn what they thought of him, he would. probably have 
heard nothing more offensive to his ear than complaints as to the rapacity of the 
royal purveyors. The day which I have lived to see was not yet come when 
a crazy priest, like John Ball, could rouse the populace to frenzy, or when a 
rude demagogue, like Wat Tyler, could lead on a rabble to plunder and blood- 
shed. 

‘* Adam of Greenmead,” said the Thomelin of Winchester, as he rose to welcome 
my grandsire and myself, ‘‘old kinsman, I am right glad to see thee and thy 
grandson too. Body o’ me, Arthur, it seems but yesterday when you were cock- 
bird height, and now you have grown as tall and handsomé a lad as the girls would 
wish to set eyes on,” 

“‘ And how farest thou, Thomelin?” asked my grandsire, as he seated himself 
near the host, and I took a piate by his side. 

‘* Passing well, kinsman—passing well, the saints be thanked ; and all the better, 


methinks, since I sce thee so hale and hearty.” 
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“ For that matter,” said my grandsire, with an expression of discontent in his 
face, ‘I am hale as a man who has seen threescore and ten years can expect to he, 
and hearty as a man can hope to be in the days in which we live.” 

“You are not pleased with the times we live in, kinsman,” remarked Thomelin. 

‘fn truth, they are not much to my liking,” said my grandsire. ‘‘ As we rode 
along, my mind went back to the time when King Edward hammered the stubborn 
Scots at Falkirk, and to the day when he entered London, and when the Londoners 
kept holiday in honour of his victory.” 

‘* Grand times, doubtless,” said Thomelin. 

“Ay, you may well say so,” exclaimed my grandsire, with a tear in his cye. 
«« England was then prosperous and contented. But now King award has been . 
thirty-seven years in his tomb, and the world has well-nigh gone to ruin.” 

‘No, no, Adam,” protested Thomelin. ‘ Matters are not so bad as you fancy. 
The world goes on well enough—in fact, as well as ever—in its way. Men buy and 
sell, sow and reap, marry and give in marriage; and, albeit the king whom you 
served is in his grave, we have a king who is the bravest among the brave, and the 
wisest among the wise.” 

“ But not so great as his grandfather was,” said the old man in a conclusive tone. 

«‘ Nevertheless, kinsman,” said Thomelin, as if anxious to change the subject, 
“you have come to see Loadon town once more.” 

“Even so; and yet, God’s truth! I might have gone to my long home 
without taking so much trouble ; for what is London tome? But Arthur, hearing 
that the lads of the town were to try their skill at the quintain before the Prince 
of Wales, would come, reason or none.” 

“To see the display,” suggested Thomelin. 

“ No, to try his own hand ; and trust me, if I know anything of such matters— 
and J ought—his chance is not small.” 

“JT doubt it not, kinsman—I doubt it not,” said Thomelin; “‘ and yet I know 
not how he is to get a chance; for the match is, in some measure, confined to 
the Londoners, and strangers may not be admitted.” 

“Tell that not to me,” said my grandsire conclusively, and striking the table 
with his clenched fist. ‘In my younger days I have seen not only the sons of 
yeomen, but squires’ and knights’ sons take part in such diversions ; and if rules 
were relaxed then they can be relaxed now.” 

Well, well, kinsman, we must see what can be done,” said Thomelin mildly, 
but somewhat doubtfully. ‘* Meanwhile, kinsmen, you must eat and drink, and let 
me show to you what hospitality my house can afford, for the sake of Richard 
Tythering, whose blood we both have in our veins.” 

‘ Ay; blood is thicker than water, as they say in the North,” responded my 
grandsire; ‘‘and trust me, Thomelin,” he added, “my heart warms to thee for 
thine own sake, and for that of thy mother, who was my first cousin.” 

¢ And so, Arthur, my lad,” said Thomelin, turning to me, “ you are determined 
to win the peacock.” 

« I know not whether I can win the peacock or not,” said I, trying not to appear 
too vain of my skill; ‘ but,” I added, ‘I hope to do so; and, in any case, Tl do 
my best.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


WINNING THE PEACOCK. 


On the forenoon of St. John the Baptist's Day the Londoners crowded te XZ 
Smithfield to celebrate the festival with sports and diversions, and thither I, mounting 
my horse, accompanied my grandsire and Thomelin of Winchester. 

Various were the spectacles there exhibited to please the populace, and much 
was I interested with what I beheld. At one place a glee-woman was dancing round 
an uniuzzled bear, which endeavoured to seize her, while the keeper scourged the 
animal to excite its fury; at another, two men, in warlike attire, armed with sword 
and buckler, were playing at the sword-dance of the Anglo-Saxons to the sound of 
music, while 2 woman danced round them as they combated; at a third, wrestlers 
were exercising their skill in various forms, in one of which, said to have been 
derived from the ancient Greeks, two men, each mounted on the back of a comrade, 
encountered like knights on horseback, and endeavoured to secure victory by pulling 
his antagonist to the ground. 

But the chief point of attraction was a broad space, inclosed with railings and 
covered with sawdust, where the youthful Londoners, in imitation of apprentices to 
chivalry, were about to display their dexterity at the quintain. In the courtyards 
of princes and feudal magnates, the quintain was a wooden figure, made to resemble 
Saladin the Great, or Bibars Bendocdar, or some other famous Saracen, holding a 
shield in one hand, and brandishing a sabre in the other. However, that erected in 
Smithfield was of a humbler description. In fact, it was very much like a turnstile 
with two arms, which revolved on a spindle, on one of which was a painted board 
resembling a shield, while from the other hung a bag filled with sand. 

Mounted on horseback, the youth, armed with a long staff or blunt Jance, rode 
at the quintain, and aimed at the-wooden shield. If he failed to strike it, all the 
spectators laughed him to scorn ; and if he struck it, without making an escape in 
time, he was exposed, not only to the ridicule of the spectators, but to the incon- 
venience of receiving a severe blow on the neck from the sand-bag. 

In other days, when the game of quintain was played at Smithfield, squires and 
pages of the king’s household had taken part in the diversion, and added interest to 
the competition. Such was no longer the case. On the present occasion, however, 
the crowd flocked to witness the contest with more than the ordinary curiosity ; for 
it was known that John Hammond, Mayor of London, was to be present to award 
the prize; and it was rumoured that the mayor was to do so because the Prince of 
Wales intended to ride from Westminster to witness the competition. 

As the hour when the competitors were to mount approached, the crowd, 
pressing, surging, and swaying, gathered round the inclosed space, and manifested 
their interest in the coming contest by shouting the names of their favourites. My 
grandsire, whose high head and white hair commanded go much reverence that the 
spectators instinctively made way for him, guided me to a place near the lord 
mayor's chair, and was evincing much anxiety to lay before that functionary my 
claim to compete for the peacock, when suddenly all attention was withdrawn from 
the quintain by a cry of ‘‘ The prince comes—long live the Prince of Wales!” 

I turned as the shout rose, and as the prince, with a train of young nobles, arc 
squires, and pages, rode up to the lord mayor, and I gazed for the first time, and 
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earnestly, on the young hero, who, ere long, was to prove himself the flower of all 

the chivalry of his age. At that time Hdward was not more than fifteen; but he 

was tall for his years, fair to look upon, and distinguished by the manly beauty and 

the intellectual air of the great Plantagenet race. ‘Trained to feats of strength in 

the tilt-yard and in the forest, his frame was strong and vigorous, and his face) 
glowed with health; and, as he rode forward and uncovered his head, his grace and 

elegance of bearing moved the admiration of the multitude, who, with one voice, 

renewed their shouts of welcome and applause. ' 

And now the business of the day commenced in earnest, and the youths of 
London, one after another, mounted and rode at the quintain. The result was not 
gratifying to the pride of the citizens. Indeed, fortune proved adverse to each 
competitor in turn. Some altogether missed the mark; others, after hitting the 
shield, failed to retire in time to escape the blow of the sand-bag; and several who, 
in both respects, were successful in two trials, failed in the third attempt, and were 
consequently judged to have forfeited all claim to the prize. The crowd jeered; the 
mayor looked gloomy ; and the cavaliers surrounding the prince sneered in contempt 
of the city chivalry; and many of the Londoners who had intended to compete, 
discouraged by the failure of their compeers, and fearing to tempt fortune, deemed 
it more discreet to submit to obscuri/y than to expose themselves to ridicule, and 
declined to try their skill. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that my grandsire, leading my horse by 
the rein, drew nigh to the chair of the lord mayor, and raised his voice. 

“Sir,” said the old man, ‘‘my grandson, who, albeit not a Londoner, is a lad 
of mettle, and much given to exercises of this kind, would fain try his skill, if he 
had your permission so to do.” 

“©T know not how that may be,” replied the mayor, eyeing me with interest, 
“gecing that the competition is intended for the youths of the city; and if a 
stranger bore off the prize, men might say that——” 

‘That you had taken the children’s bread and given it to dogs,” interrupted I, 
with a disdainful toss of the head; ‘* wherefore, my lord mayor, I will not trespass 
so far on your courtesy as to ask you to relax the rules.” 

‘A bold youth, on my faith,” said the mayor, starting and colouring. “ How- 
ever, my lord the prince shall decide.” 

“By good St. George! my lord mayor,” exclaimed the prince, to whom my 
display of spirit seemed the reverse of displeasing, ‘* were I in your place, I 
should certainly relax the rules, in order to make the sport more worthy of the 
occasion.” 

“T£ such be your pleasure, my lord, I will strain a point;” and my grandsire, 
waving his hat in the air, said— 

“Now, Arthur, lad, ride; and bear in mind that it is to the prince yout are 
beholden for the privilege granted thee.” 

I lost no time in obeying my grandsire; and a new candidate for the peacock 
having been announced, the crowd, with renewed interest, turned again to the 
inclosed space, and speculated on my chances of success. Nor, stranger as I was, 
did I meet with a discouraging réception. At first, indeed, my rustic garments 
evoked remarks not highly complimentary. But a closer examination disarmed 
prejudice ; and my firm seat, my equestrian skill, and something of juvenile auda- 
city with which I handled my blunted lance, created such an impression in my 
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favour, that the crowd raised an inciting cheer; and the prince, turning to Roger, 
Lord De Oy, a young baron of high rank, who rode by his side, exclaimed— 

‘A strong and handsome stripling, and one likely to acquit himself with 
honour, here and elsewhere.” 

“ A likely lad is Arthur,” muttered Thomelin of Winchester to my grandsire ; 
‘and, in the prince’s presence, will do credit to his bringing up.” 

Nor did mine host of the Falcon speak without prescience. Managing my 
steed with perfect ease, and displaying with my weapon a familiarity that had not 
characterised the Londoners who had preceded me, I spurred towards the quintain, 
struck the shield fairly, and, ere the spindle could revolve, retreated with seeming 
ease amid shouts of applause. Three times I repeated the attempt, and on cach 
occasion performed the feat with such success, that the Londoners shouted louder 
and louder in compliment to my skill. 

“ Gallantly and dexterously done,” said the prince, as, flushed with exertion 
and excitement, I was brought to the presence of the mayor, and uncovered my 
head. 

I bowed low to the compliment so sincerely expressed. 

‘Thy name, youth ?” said the prince. 

‘« My lord,” I answered, ‘“‘ my name is Arthur.” 

“« And your surname?” continued the prince. 

‘‘T have no surname, my lord,” replied 1; ‘but since I won the ram at the 
wrestling match at Windsor, on May Day, men have called me Arthur Winram.” 

“ Arthur Winram,” said the prince smiling. ‘ Beshrew me! it sounds well, 
and is a name that a ballad-maker would deem worthy to put in verse. However,” 
continued he, “I trust you will live to make for yourself a name worthy of your 
skill. Meanwhile,” he added, “ carry with you this comfort, that your performance 
to-day has been marked and appreciated by your king’s son.” : 

“ Ha! my lord,” interposed the Lord De Ov, ‘this hardly beseems you. We 
have already tarried here long enough. Why waste words on this young rustic? 
Let us ride ;” and he laid his hand on the prince’s rein. 

“ Roger De Ov, you forget yourself,” said the prince haughtily, as he was led off, 
after exchanging courtesies with the mayor; while I, having watched his departure 
with a flashing eye, turned to my grandsire, whose brow was bent darkly and 
sternly. 

‘ Grandsire,” asked I, my heart swelling with rage and mortification, ‘* who 
is that man?” 

«« What matters it, Arthur, my lad?” said my grandsire, recovering with a start. 
‘Be calm and be silent, and your hour will come. Patience is a good palfrey, and 
will carry you through many a day’s journey to the goal you would arrive at.” 

“TJ could feel it in my heart to follow the miscreant, and strike him, even in the 
prince’s presence,” said I. 

** And ruin yourself for ever. Nay, nay. Better let us carry the peacock you 
have won to the Falcon, and drink a cup with Thomelin, my cousin, ere we 
mount and ride homeward.” 

“ Ay,” said Thomelin ; ‘‘Ict us to the Falcon.” 

And we went, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AT MY GRANDSIRE’S HOMESTEAD. 


My grandsire’s homestead, as I have already intimated, stood on the outskirts of 
the royal forest of Windsor. It was a humble enough tenement, but not without 
its comforts, and occupying a fair spot of ground, shadowed by ancient trees, and 
surrounded by green sward, stretching away into meadows by the river-side, where 
flowers grew and kine grazed, and young maidens sat tending their fathers’ flocks 
and singing the ballads of their country. 

Nobody could deny that the place was fair to look upon and pleasant to dwell - 
in; and my grandsire, save when in his gloomy moods, was in the habit, not only 
of saying that such was the case, but of expressing contentment with his lot. In 
this respect I must confess that I was far from sharing his sentiments, and every 
day I experienced a stronger desire to escape from an obscurity which was ill suited 
to my aspiring nature. 

My existence was surrounded with a mystery which I in vain endeavoured to 
penetrate. Of my father I had no recollection, and little knowledge. I was given 
to understand that he ceased to live when I was an infant in the cradle, and that, 
during the troubles that distracted England at the opening of King Edward’s 
reign, he perished under cruel, and somewhat ignominious, circumstances. But 
I suspected much more than had ever been told me. In fact, from vague hints 
and allusions, I gathered sufficient to inspire me with the conviction that his tragic 
fate, though its immediate cause was a political conspiracy, was, in reality, the 
result of enmity engendered by a political family feud. ‘That my mother, a sad, 
religious, and broken-hearted woman, showed much anxiety to keep me in igno- 
rance of the facts was evident; and I was given to understand that my safety— 
even my life—depended on my name and origin remaining a profound secret. 

Thave, however, hinted that my imagination was lively; and, as it was fre- 
quently at work on the subject, I was soon led by it to the conclusion that I was of 
different flesh and blood from those among whom my lot had been cast; that my 
father was, at least, a man of knightly rank; and that I was, probably, the heir 
of a pedigree which a Montacute or a Merley might have envied. My pride, 
stimulated by my imagination, became daily higher; and, buoyed up with some 
knowledge of grammar and letters, acquired from the tuition of a neighbouring 
priest, I early cherished ideas far above my station, and dreamt of chances and 
possibilities that might raise my fortunes to a level with my aspirations. 

Either by accident or design, my grandsire fed my ambition by the kind of 
conversation in which he indulged, on winter evenings, by the blazing fire of wood 
that warmed our little hall. Plain yeoman as the old man seemed, he had seen a 
good deal of the world, and knew much of its ways. In youtn he had, as a warrior, 
served King Edward—the first of the name—and he delighted to tell of the battles 
and the sieges to which he had ridden under the banner of that mighty monarch, 
Fired by the countless stories of war and victory, I conceived an irresistible desire 
to excel in arms; and, ere reaching my fourteenth year, I began to despise the 
sports and athletic exercises of the young peasants and villagers who deemed them- 


- selves my equals, and to endeavour, as I could, to acquire those accomplishments 


which qualified youths of gentle blood for knighthood and the honours of chivalry. 
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My success was greater than might have been anticipated, under the circum- 
stances. Excluded from the training bestowed in feudal castles on the sons of 
nobles and knights, my disadvantages were obvious. But patience and perseverance 
will do much, and I set myself deliberately to acquire skili and dexterity in the use 
of the sword, and riding at the ring and the quintain; and, with instructions 
from my grandsire, I soon found my patience and perseverance rewarded. At the 
exercise of quintain, especially, I was so perfect a performer, in my own opinion 
chat I was all eagerness for an opportunity of proving my superiority. When, 
therefore, I learned that, on the day of St. John the Baptist, the Londoners of my 
own age, or thereabouts, were to compete for the peacock, in presence of the Prince 
of Wales, I insisted on my grandsire conducting me to the capital, that I might 
display my proficiency in public, and that I might advance my fortune by exhi- 
biting, under the eye of England’s heir, the skill and dexterity which I had acquired 
by constant exercise among the trees that shadowed our quict grange. 

Naturally enough, the result was flattering to my juvenile vanity; and the 
events of the day on which I won the peacock made a strong impression on my 
mind. It opened up to me views of life with which I was previously quite unac- 
quainted, and quickened my desire to begin my career in earnest. My life of 
obscurity became more and more distasteful. Even the life of forest outlaws 
seemed infinitely preferable to mine; and while I essayed to look cheerful, as I 
drove out the cows to the meadows, and talked to the hinds as they gathered the 
harvest into the barns, I was bitterly cursing the Lord De Ov for cutting short my 
interview with the prince, and, in melancholy mood, tasking my ingenuity to dis- 
cover some way of again bringing myself under his notice. 

At this season, Thomelin of Winchester happened to visit our homestead, and 
was welcomed with the hospitality due to a friend and kinsman. 

“¢ And what news bringest thou, Thomelin ?” asked my grandsire. 

‘‘ None likely to cheer your heart,” answered the host of the Falcon. ‘ You 
know the Vipseys, in Yorkshire ?” 

“Ay do I,” said my grandsire; ‘+ they are brooks that rise every other year out 
of springs, and rush rapidly to the sea near the promontory called Flamborough.” 

“And you know,” continued Thomelin, ‘‘ that their drying up is deemed a 
good sign, and that their running is held to be a sure presage of famine or pesti- 
lence?” 

“IT have so heard in other days,” said my grandsire contemptuously ; ‘ but 
then, again, I have known them run, and better run, and neither plague nor 
famine come in consequence.” 

“ Anyhow,” said Thomelin, not caring to dispute the point, ‘‘ we are almost 
certain to have more war.” 

“More war ?” said my grandsire. 

‘By my faith,” exclaimed Thomelin, ‘little doubt can there be as to that. 
‘Yhink how matters now stand. King Edward made a peace with Philip of Valois, 
and, not just in the best humour, came home; and no sooner was his back turned 
than Philip caused twelve knights of Brittany—all our king’s friends and allies— 
to be arrested, without rhyme or reason, and beheaded without trial.” 

‘Ho, ho!” exclaimed my grandsire. 

‘¢ Well,” continued Thomelin, ‘‘all the kinsmen of the murdered men have 


taken up arms; and Geoffrey Harcourt, one of the great lords of Normandy, has 
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come to England, and got a promise from King Edward to avenge them. Every- 
body who knows aught of King Edward knows what that means.” 

‘« Doubtless,” said my grandsire, ‘it means such a war as has not been seen in 
your time.” 

‘¢ And,” said Thomelin, ‘* when we have more war, trust me, we will have more 
iaxes, and already they are hard enough to bear. And yet, if King Edward would 
just make up his mind, instead of being longer fooled by foreigners, as he has been, 
to take an English army to the Continent, I see not why war should not turn out 
both to the honour and profit of the nation.” 

“J hold with you, kinsman,” said I, sliding into the conversation; ‘‘and 
beshrew me if aught would be more to my mind than to cross the narrow seas, to 
fight the braggart Frenchmen.” 

‘6 You would fain see something of war, then, Arthur?” said Thomelin, startled 
at my enthusiasm. 

‘‘Yes,” replied I, in a tone of decision. ‘Life, at the longest, is but short ; 
and, to me, every day seems wasted that I pass in obscurity.” 

It was while my mind was wholly bent on this subject—while I was brooding 
over the past, and panting to penetrate the future—that Fortune, as if in compas- 
sion, threw in my way a great opportunity, and enabled me, under favourable 
auspices, to commence the arduous enterprise of climbing the ladder of life. 


CHAPTER V. 
JACK FLETCHER. 


Ir was a warm day in the month of September—one of those autumnal days 
when the sun still shines in all its vigowr—and my grandsire, with me as his com- 
panion, was leaning on his staff, strolling about in the neighbourhood of his 
homestead, and grumbling somewhat savagely at the rapacity of the royal pur- 
veyors, by whom we had recently, to our consternation and our cost, been visited ; 
when we were suddenly roused by the tramp of a horse’s hoofs, and, looking round, 
found ourselves face to face with a cavalier of thirty-five, whose dress and demeanour 
at once proclaimed him a man of high rank. 

I confess, indeed, that I was lost in admiration, and stood silent with surprise. 
The stranger was by far the most striking personage I had ever seen, and, in point 
of appearance, even rivalled the imaginary heroes of my boyish day-dreams. He 
was about six feet in height, and in the flower of manhood, with a figure admirably 
proportioned, long-drawn features, a thoughtful brow, a noble air, and an eye 
bright with valour and intelligence. His aspect indicated more than regal pride, 
modified, however, by frankness of spirit; and as he approached, with a hawk on his 
wrist, a bugle at his girdle, and two hounds running at his horse’s feet, his bearing was 
easy as well as dignified, and he accosted my grandsire with the tone of one who 
had at once the right to command and the privilege to be familiar. 

“* Good-day, friend,” said he, reining in his stced. 

“Sir, good-day,” replied my grandsire briefly, and with an indifference in 
accent-and manner to which it was evident the other was unaccustomed. 

‘* I have lost my way in the forest,” remarked the cavalier, after a pause, during 
which he appeared to reflect; ‘‘and yet methinks I should not consider that a 


misfortune, since it has conducted me to so pleasant a spot.” 
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“Yes,” replied my grandsire, “I thank God that my lines have fallen in a 
pleasant place.” 

“And your lot is, therefore, to be envied by men who dwell in king’s palaces.” 

* “Mayhap it might,” said my grandsire; ‘‘ but that the exactions of the king's 
men are so unjust and oppressive.” 

“ Tia!” exclaimed the stranger, as if in a tone of inquiry. 

“ Yes,” continued my grandsire resolutely, ‘‘never in my time has there been 
anything to compare to it, albeit this is the fourth reign in which I have lived. Did 
King Edward but know of the tyranny and rapacity exercised in his namo, and 
that his subjects live in dread of the purveyor’s horn, he would take such order that 

_ the commons should no longer be so outrageously plundered.” 

‘¢ Doubtless,” replied the cavalier, ‘the king would do what is right and 
lawful.” 

“ T would that I had some talk with him,” said my grandsire. ‘I could tell him 
many things that he is little likely to hear from knight or noble.” 

‘ Expound your grievances to me,” said the cavalier; “Iam not altogether 
without influence at the king’s court, and I may eyen have power to set matters 
right.” 

‘¢ Enter my house, then, if you deem me not unworthy of such an honour,” 
said my grandsire, as we reached the door. > 

“Right gladly,” replied the stranger, dismounting ; and, resigning his steed to 
my care, he followed my grandsire. 

Evidently with curiosity, the cavalier, on entering the little hall, examined 
several pieces of armour and weapons that had been in fashion late in the thirteenth 
century, especially a huge iron club that was suspended on the wall. But when, 
having stabled the stranger’s steed, I appeared in the hall, I found him seated at 
the board with my grandsire, partaking of such good cheer as the tenement afforded, 
and quaffing horns of ale, with apparent relish. Ire the meal was at an end my 
grandsire had uttered all his complaints against the royal purveyors, and was 
evidently delighted with his guest; and, as his heart opened, he did not fail to 
express his satisfaction. 

‘“ Courtier,” exclaimed the old man, almost with enthusiasm, ‘‘ I begin to believe 
that thou art an honest fellow.” 

“T would fain hope, my friend,” replicd the stranger, “‘ that men who know me 
best would so report me.” 

“T believe it,” said my grandsire; ‘‘and,” added he more soberly, ‘‘ I should 
Imow men when I see them; for in my life I have held discourse with men of all 
ranks, and with some whose names will live for ever in chronicle and song.” 

“Indeed?” quoth the cavalier, struck by a remark which gave him a higher idea 
of his new acquaintance; ‘I perceive, then, that you have not passed your life in 
this quiet homestead.” 

My grandsire laughed, as if in scorn of the thought. 

“No,” replied he, recovering his serenity, ‘‘ not at this homestead did I pass my 
early years, but where banners were flying, and bridles ringing, and swords flashing. 
My father, who was well known in his day as the Farrier of the Strand, fought 
with his iron club, which hangs on my wall, for the king at Evesham, under the 
Lord Merley’s banner ; and, when my father departed this life, I was taken to the 


North by the Lord Merley, and there trained to arms. I then went into the ser- 
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vice of the good King Edward, and by him was much ¢érusted. I was with the 
king when he was in danger at Ghent; I was with him when he conquered at 
Falkirk ; I was with him when he died at Burgh-on-the-Sands.” 

“And how came your services to pass unrewarded and unrecognised ?” 

“Listen, courtier, and you shall learn. When the old king was laid ia his 
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My Grandsire and I meeting Jack Fletcher. 


grave, I served his son as I had served himself; and how I fought at Burton and at 
Borough Bridge it would ill become my tongue to tell. But this cannot be gain- 
said; it was my hand that struck down the rebel Clifford; and it was my hand that 
seized the rebel Lancaster. Ilowever, evil days came on apace; fate went against 
my king; and leal service could avail nought. At length, when all was over, and 
when, at Berkeley Castle, he was cruelly and barbarously murdered, I crept hither 
to pass my days in peace; and I have since lived on, persuading myself that I cannot 
he altogether useless on earth, since it is God's pieasure that I survive the evil times 
I have seen.” 

‘¢ Evil days they were,” said the cavalier, as he rose and paced the floor, 
evidently much agitated by memories which my grandsire’s story had recalled. 

I gazed with some surprise on the effect which had been produced; and my 
grandsire was in such perplexity that he seemed quite relieved when the cavalier 
turned towards me and eyed me keenly. 

© And this,” said he, ‘¢is your grandson ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the old man; ‘‘my grandson, Arthur, whom I have taught te 
serve God and honour the king, and whom it lately pleased my lord the prince « 


commend, a! Smithfield, for his brave looks and gallant bearing.” 
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“A goodly youth, on my faith,” said the cavalier ; ‘‘and one who, it seems to 
e, might acquit himself with honour in a higher sphere.” 

“ His father was not of our rank,” replied my grandsire. ‘' But that is a long 
story, which it would pain me to tell, and you and him to hear.” 

“ Another time, mayhap, I may hear it,” said the cavalier, not without exhibiting 
some interest in what my grandsire had told him; ‘ meanwhile,” continued he, 
“it is time for me to ride towards Windsor, which I will do, if you will put me in 
the way. But, my friend,” added he kindly, ‘ fail not to visit me at the castle, 
and bring thither your grandson, and I will so requite your hospitality as to 
convince you that I am no churl.” 

‘Come to Windsor,” exclaimed my grandsire, ‘‘ to be driven from the gate, like 
a mangy cur! No, courtier; men shall never have it in their power to say that 
such was my fate.” 

“ Fear not such a repulse,” said the stranger. ‘Ask for me; and, if you so do, 
trust me you will be admitted with all courtesy.” 

“ And, pray thee, by what name are you known?” added my grandsire. 

The cavalier looked puzzled, but took from his hand a ring. 

“Ask for Jack Fletcher,” he said; ‘‘and if that suffices not,” added he, pre- 
senting the ring, ‘show this, and, at the sight of it, gates and doors will open 
to admit you.” 

My grandsire bowed low as he received the ring; and the cavalier, rising to 
depart, took leave of me kindly, sallied forth, mounted his horse, and, with my 
grandsire showing the way through the forest, and talking of deer and wild cattle, 
rode towards Windsor, as he had come, with his hawk on his wrist, his bugle at his 
girdle, and his hounds running at his side. 

‘¢ Now,” soliloquised I, as I watched his departure, “ I mall wager that the visit of 
this stranger is to exercise some important influence on my destiny.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
WAR WITH FRANCE. 


Av the time when the cavalier who called himself Jack Fletcher lost his way in 
Windsor Forest, and accepted such hospitality as my grandsire’s tenement could 
afford, King Edward, as Thomelin of Winchester had predicted, was preparing to 
renew that war which made Englishmen, for a time, almost masters of France. In 
order to render my narrative the more intelligible, it is necessary to refer to the 
origin of that war, to the events by which it had been distinguished, and to the 
stage at which it had arrived. 

It was on the 1st of February, 1528—the year in the course of which I drew my 
first breath—that Charles, King of France, the youngest of the three sons of Philip 
the Fair, and brother of Isabel, wife of our second Edward, died without male 
heirs. For the vacant throne—from which, centuries earlier, Hugh Capet pushed 
the descendant of Charlemagne, and to which subsequently St. Louis gave dignity 
—several candidates appeared, the chief of whom were Philip of Valois and 
Edward of England. Philip, relying on the fact that the Salic law excluded 
females from reigning, claimed the crown of France as heir male of the old king. 
Edward, without denying the validity of the Salic law, pleaded that, so far as sue- 
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cession was concerned, it did not bar the sons of a king’s daughter. The Parliament 
of Paris, however, was appealed to; and, being much under the influence of Robert, 
Lord of Artois, who was Philip’s brother-in-law, the Parliament decided in favour 
of Philip; and Edward, then young and governed by his mother, Queen Isabel, and 
Roger de Mortimer, so far bent his pride as to visit France, and do homage at 
Amiens for Aquitaine and Ponthieu. But he privately protested beforehand 
avainst the homage he was about to perform; and perhaps he felt little regret when 
Philip's interference in Scottish affairs gave him a fair excuse for a rupture, and for 
not only renewing his claim, but submitting it to the arbitrament of the sword. 

Meanwhile, Philip of Valois had involved himself in a scandalous quarrel with 

Robert, Lord of Artois, to whom he owed his crown; and Robert, threatened with 
vengeance and destruction, reached England, disguised as a merchant, and exerted 
all his eloquence to rouse Edward’s ambition, Circumstances favoured his exertions 
in this respect. Enraged at his exclusion from a throne which he believed to be his 
by hereditary right, and exasperated at the aid given by Philip to the Scots, 
Edward lent a willing ear to Robert’s suggestions ; and, resolving to avail himself of 
the state of affairs on the Continent, which was most favourable to his projects, he 
prepared, without delay, to put his fortune to the test. 
"At that time, in fact, the Flemings were up in arms. The Count of Flanders, 
a faithful ally of Philip of Valois, was guilty of tyrannies which drove his subjects 
to revolt; and Jacob von Arteveldt, a brewer, who ruled in Ghent, and exercised 
enormous influence all over Flanders, formed a great league against Philip and the 
count, and invoked Edward’s aid. Not unwilling to interfere, the King of England 
formed an alliance with the Emperor of Germany ; and sailing from the Orwell, 
ia July, 1338, he landed in Flanders to pursue his schemes of conquest. 

Taking up his residence at Antwerp, Edward linked himself in close friendship 
with the Flemings, and prepared for active operations ; and Philip, supported by 
John, the blind King of Bohemia, by the Spaniards, and the Genoese, prepared to 
defend the dominions which he called his own. For a year, little or nothing was 
done. But in November, 1339, the English began the war by wasting Cambresis ; 
and about the middle of October, Philip of Valois advanced with a mighty army 
to give the invaders battle. No batile, however, took place. ‘The I'rench retreated 
without striking a blow ; and Edward, after having assumed the title and arms ot 
the kings of France, returned to England, to make arrangements for pursuing the 
prize on which his heart was set. 

By this time the sympathies of the English nation were enlisted in the king’s 
struggle. No sooner, indeed, had the war begun than Philip of Valois ordered his 
admirals to make a descent on England ; and these master corsairs, approaching the 
coast with a fleet manned with Normans, Picards, and Spaniards, plundered South- 
ampton, Sandwich, Winchelsea, Rye, Dover, and Portsmouth, Everywhere they 
were guilty of fearful violence; and, when Edward returned to England, he was 
surrounded by multitudes, complaining loudly of the outrages that had been com- 
mitted in his absence. 

“© king!” cried the populace, ‘our towns haye been burned, our houses 
pillaged, our young men slain, and our maidens deflowered.” 

“Be patient,” replied Edward, ‘ and rest assured that my turn is coming, and 
that I will not only protect you from your enemies, but make them pay dearly for 


all they have done.” 
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Faithful to his promise, the king fitted out fleets to defend the coast, and pre- 
pared a great armament at Ipswich, with which to return to the Continent. It was 
the summer of 1340, and, every preparation having been made, Edward sailed from 
the Orwell; and on Saturday, the 24th of June, approached the coast of Flanders. 
As there were rumours of mighty preparations to prevent a landing, a sharp look- 
out was kept from the admiral’s ship, and suddenly the sailors, who were aloft, 
shouted that they saw masts. 

‘© Who will they turn out to be?” asked Edward. 

*‘ Doubtless,” was the answer, ‘this is the fleet kept at sea by the French, 
under the admirals who have done England so much harm.” 

‘¢ Well,” said the king, ‘+I have, for a long time, wished to meet these men; 
and now, please God and St. George, we will fight with them,” 

As the king spoke, all doubts were removed. Before him lay a fleet of a 
hundred and twenty vessels, under the command of admirals who had peremptory 
orders not to allow him to set foot on Continental soil. 

Every man on board the English ships was now on the alert, and a great naval 
battle began, and speedily assumed an aspect of excessive fury. Being able and deter- 
mined men, the French admirals made every exertion, and, having the advantage 
of numbers, they pressed hard on their foes. But, in spite of the great odds against 
them, the English fought dauntlessly ; and, after the conflict had raged for several 
hours, the French lost heart and hope, and leaped by hundreds into the sea. By 
seven o’clock in the evening the victory was complete, and Edward, landing next 
morning, set off on foot, with his knights, on a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Ardem- 
bourg, and afterwards rode to Ghent to visit Queen Philippa, who, in that city, 
had just given birth to her son, John of Gaunt. 

While Edward was destroying the French fleet at Sluys, Philip of Valois was 
making war on Edward’s brother-in-law, the Count of Hainault. It was of 
importance that he should at once hear the news; but he was a man of such violent 
temper that none of his knights had the courage to tell what had happened. At 
length the court jester undertook the delicate duty of informing his master of the 
loss he had sustained. " 

“ Cowardly English !” said the jester, with bitter emphasis. 

‘© What do you say ?” asked Philip. 

“ Cowardly English !” repeated the jester. “ Dastardly English! False-hearted 
English !” 

“© Why do you call them so?” asked Philip. 

‘¢ Because,” answered the jester, ‘‘ they durst not leap out of their ships as our 
men did when they fought at Sluys.” 

Philip, beginning to understand, uttered an ecieaeied of pain, and, on 
learning all, he flew into a violent passion, retreated towards Arras, broke up his 
army, and employed the mediation of the Countess of Hainault, who was his sister, 
and mother of the Queen of England. Edward, eager for a meeting, proposed to 
decide their dispute by a single combat; but the Frenchman declined on the ground 
that the challenge was addressed to Philip of Valois, not to the King of France, and 
could not, therefore, be intended for him. After some negotiation, a peace was 
brought about by the Countess of Hainault’s influence, and Edward, who was by 

this time reduced to extreme poverty, returned to poe to brood over the failure 
of his great schemes, 
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It was now the spring of 1340, and a renewal of the war seemed somewhat 
improbable. But, ere long, an event occurred in Brittany which produced unex- 
pected consequences. In 1341, the Duke of Brittany died without issue, and two 
sandidates appeared to claim his duchy. One of these was Charles of Blois, who 
had espoused the duke’s niece, and claimed Brittany in her right; the other was 
the duke’s brother, John, Count of Montfort, who claimed as heir male. Philip of 
Valois, who now forgot the Salic law, and only remembered that Charles of Blois 
was his own nephew, decided in Charles’s favour; and Montfort, having implored 
the support of the English king, seized upon the strongholds in the duchy. Un- 
fortunately, the earl was taken prisoner early in the war; but his countess, 
Joan, the Fleming, bravely maintained the struggle, and, aided by an English 
force under Sir Walter Manny, made herself famous by her defence of Hennebon. 

While contending with countless difficulties, the Countess of Montfort came to 
England to represent her case to the English king; and Edward, who was deeply 
interested in what was occurring on the Continent, sent Robert, Lord of Artois, 
with an army to aid her efforts. The expedition was not fortunate. Attacked 
suddenly at Vannes, and taken by surprise, Artois received wounds of which he soon 
died ; and Edward, vowing to avenge him, embarked to conduct the war in person. 

Tt was late in 1843 when the King of England landed in Brittany, and took 
the field with the hope of conquering. But fortune proved so adverse that nothing 
but his martial skill saved him from humiliation. While before Vannes he found 
himself threatened by the heir of France and Charles of Blois, at the head of a 
French army four times more numerous than that under his banner, and his doom 
looked dark. However, the French, finding that he had taken up a very strong 
position, and not particularly eager to try conclusions with the conqueror of Halidon 
and Sluys, did not venture on an attack ; and, after the hostile armies had lain for 
some time facing each other, two cardinals, sent by the pope, appeared in the 
character of peacemakers. 

Edward had scarcely a choice. He was surrounded by enemies, and almost 
destitute of provisions; and the coasts were so vigilantly guarded by the fleets of 
Spain, that he despaired of receiving supplies from England. His men were, in 
consequence, suffering much. At first, however, he would not consent to peace; 
but the two cardinals, having made great exertions, at length succeeded in bringing 
the belligerents to reason, and ambassadors on both sides were nominated to confer 
in the Priory of the Magdalen, at Malestroit. Jventually they came to terms; 
and, a truce for three years having been sworn to, Edward embarked for 
England about the close of February, 1344, and Janded at Weymouth, probably 
with the idea that he had seen the last of the Continent, and had more than enough 
of Continental war. 

Té so, he was much mistaken. Scarcely, in fact, was Edward’s back turned 
when Philip of Valois startled Christendom with a display of the perfidy and 
cruelty which characterised his life. Ata tournament, to which the Bretons went 
without misgiving, twelve lords, who had fought for the cause of Montfort, were 
arrested. No charge was brought against them; nor were they allowed the benefit 
of atrial. Without having assigned a cause, or given the opportunity of a defence, 
Philip caused them to be conducted to the scaffold and beheaded. 

This tragic event caused the utmost horror; the friends and kinsmen of the 


murdered men took up arms, and went in a body to the Montfort standard; and 
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Geoffrey de Harcourt, a great baron of Normandy, finding himself in danger of 
sharing their fate, escaped to England, and obtained from Edward a vow to 
avenge the lawless execution of his allies, 


CHAPTER VII 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 


My grandsire, much to my surprise, and much to my disappointment, showed 
no inclination whatever to avail himself of the cavalicr’s invitation, or to put the 
hospitality of Windsor Castle to the test. At first, indeed, he was very enthusiastic 
about the visit of a guest so brilliant, and pleased to make comparisons between 
him and the high-bred personages whom he had seen in his earlier days. But no 
sooner did a week pass than all this enthusiasm began to die away, and the aged 
worthy seemed to give up all idea of pursuing the acquaintance he had accidentally 
formed, and evinced considerable and increasing uneasiness about possession of the 
ring which had been left as the pledge of welcome and good cheer. In vain I 
endeavoured to persuade him to seck out the stranger ; he only replied that Jack 
Fletcher was, doubtless, a very merry companion, who, doubtless also, loved an 
adventure, and would, on occasion, say more in an hour than he would stand 
to in a year. 

“ But the ring,” urged I. 

“Ay,” exclaimed my grandsire, shaking his head in evident perplexity. ‘That 
is the rub ; what is to be done with the ring I know not.” 

“T will tell you,” suggested I, perceiving my advantage, and resolved to follow 
it up. ‘Intrust me with the ring, and I will ride to Windsor, seek out the 
courtier, and place it in his hands,” 

My grandsire did not much approve of my plan; and my mother, on hearing 
of my proposal, protested loudly against it. But Thad a will of my own, and an 
idea, which haunted me night and day, that the stranger’s visit Was, in some way, 
linked with my destiny; and believing, at all events, that he could aid me to 
emerge from obscurity, I held to my intention with all the tenacity and determina- 
tion of my nature. Nothing daunted by the opposition of my grandsire and the 
alarm of my mother, I never rested till I obtained their sanction to what I, at that 
age, deemed a grand enterprise; and having, at length, by perseverance, removed 
all obstacles, I prepared for my journey. 

Accordingly, one morning in October, I arrayed myself so as to appear to the 
best advantage, mounted my black steed, and rode through the forest, believing 
that I was on the road to fortune. I confess, however, that, as I neared the town 
of Windsor, my confidence in myself gradually weakened; and, as I reflected how 
little qualified I was by experience and knowledge of life to carry the project of 
boldly pushing my fortune to a successful termination, I not only repented of having 
ventured on such an errand, but almost made up my mind to turn rein, ride 
back to my grandsire’s homestead, abandon once and for ever all ambitious ideas, 
and live, with independence, if not content, tending the oxen, and tilling the soil. 

It happened, however, that my imagination, which, in reality, had led me to 
undertake this journey to Windsor, did not altogether desert me in the middle: In 
the midst of my doubts, I coniured up, for the hundredth time, a brilliant futues 
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and fecling, as if by instinct, that my fortunes were hanging on the decision of 
the moment, I summoned pride to my aid, and pursued my way. My shyness, 
natural to a youth reared in the solitude of a grange, was rather inconvenient at - 
the moment; but I have hinted that I was not without courage. I will go further, 
and say that I was not without audacity ; and it was with the fixed purpose of 
doing, daring, and risking all, that I spwred into the little town of Windsor, rode 
up the ascent that leads to the castle, and, reining in at the massive gate, cast a 
look of awe at the towers, and turrets, and fortifications of the Norman stronghold, 
from which the standard of England floated in the autumn breeze. 

The warder appeared, as in duty bound, and demanded on what errand I came, 
and looked calmly on as I answered that I wished to he admitted to the presence of 
a cavalier who called himself ‘‘ Jack Fletcher.” 

«t Jack Fletcher?” he repeated, opening his eyes, and regarding me with a look 
which scemet to intimate that he recognised the name, but was not quite certain 
whether or not to acknowledge that he did. 

“I come at the invitation of the cavalier I have named,” said I, endeavouring 
to appear as courageous as possible; ‘and, to remove any doubts, I bring a token, 
which I was given to understand would secure me the privilege of being admitted 
to his presence.” 

I produced the ring ; the warder looked at it; bent his head. 

All right,” said he; ‘enter, and presently you will be conducted to him 
you seek.” 

As the warder spoke, the gate opened; and, at a signal from him, I rode inte 
the courtyard, where squires and knights, gaily dressed, were loitering about and 
talking of adventures in love and war, and feats of arms. I remarked, with sur- 
prise, that several of them had one eye bound up with silk; and I afterwards 
learned that they had taken a solemn vow, in presence of the ladies and the pea- 
cock, never again to see with both eyes till they had performed certain deeds in 
arms against the French. 

While I, having dismounted, stood looking with a feeling of that wonder pro- 
duced by novelty on this gay scene, and somewhat astonished at my eccentricity 
in venturing into such a place, a young man of noble aspect and bearing approached 
and addressed me. 

“ Youth,” said he with a smile, ‘‘ you have come hither to see Jack Fletcher.” 

I bowed with great respect; for the air and appearance of the cavalier 
impressed me with a sense of his importance ; and I showed the ring, the influence of 
which on the warder I had carefully noted. 

“Follow me, then,” said the cavalier, ‘and Iwill lead you to his presence; though, 
in trath, it was an old man, and nota youth, for whom I expected to do that office.” 

I was, by this time, much too agitated to explain. or reply, and I followed my 
guide like one in a dream, as he passed through passages and galleries. At length 
he halted at a door, and, drawing aside a curtain, spoke some words, which to me 
sounded like an order for execution. Mechanically, however, I entered, and, with 
my heart beating, and my brain whirling, and all my courage, all my audacity 
vanished, found myself face to face with the cavalier whose figure had, for weeks, 
een present to my imagination, and whose words had, for weeks, echoed in my 
ear, He wore a black velvet jacket, and a hat of beaver, which became him much ; 


yad, as he turned his eye upon me, the truth as to who he was flashed, for the 
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first time, so vividly and rapidly on my mind, that I stood stock-still, and almost 
felt as if I should have sunk to the floor. 

My confusion and embarrassment, however, were so evident, that they pleaded for 
me more eloquently than words could have done; and he appeared all anxiety to 
put me at my ease. 

‘* Brave youth,” said he, ‘“ be not alarmed at finding yourself in a strange place ; 
but make yourself as easy as if you were in your grandsire’s grange. Why came he 
not with you, as he promised ?” 

“My lord,” answered I, bending my knee, and trying to take courage, ‘my 
grandsire, on reflection, deemed it prudent not to intrude on the strength of the 
invitation which you gave in your courtesy ; butintrusted me with the ring to restore 
to you, which I now do;” and, with great respect, I suited the action to the word. 

I thought that a shade of disappointment passed over his countenance as I spoke ; 
and I shrewdly guessed that it had been his wish to question my grandsire further on 
the tragic events of the late reign, on which their conversation had formerly turned, 
and which, at the time, had produced so strong an effect. 

“Well,” said he, after a pause, ‘men who have seen many years must be 
permitted to do as seems best in their own eyes; and, moreover, methinks we 
ought not to murmur too loudly at his absence, since he has sent you in his 
stead; and now that we have you here, youth,” he added, with a smile, “« you 
shall not leave us at yow own pleasure. You, as I gathered, wish to be a 
warrior. Will you choose between my service and that of the Prince of Wales 2” 

‘My lord,” I replied, more and more embarrassed, ‘‘I fear me I am little 
qualified, by breeding or accomplishments, to serve either ; and, even if it happened 
to be otherwise with me, I could not venture to choose.” 

‘* Ah,” said he, with charming frankness, ‘I sce how it is. The prince is of your 
own age, and that is a circumstance which always tends to attract, especially in early 
youth. So let us consider the question settled, and I will at once have you installed 
as one of his pages.” 

So saying, and while I stared in amazement at the result of my journey to 
Windsor, he rose, took me by the arm, and, talking of my grandsire ashe went, 
conducted me to the tennis-court, where the prince and his companions were amusin ig 
themselves at play. 

My guide, who every moment acquired additional importance in my eyes, 
stopped as we entered, and eyed the prince with a glance of high pride. 

‘I bring you,” said he, ‘a youth of strength and courage, whom you will pleasure 
me by admitting among your pages; and I recommend him to your favour as the: 
grandson of a man who, in his day and generation, served your progenitors faith- 
fully and well.” 

“The hero of the quintain match at Smithfield!” exclaimed the prince. “My 
lord,” he continued, ‘he is welcome for his grandsire’s sake and his own.” 

‘* My lord,” said I to the prince, “ I pray you to pardon my seeming boldness, 
Tad I known all I should not have dreamt of presenting myself at Windsor.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the prince, with great good-humour ; ‘you would not have 
‘come on Jack Fletcher's invitation had you known that Jack Fletcher was the king. 
But in that case I might have found you out; for I want striplings of courage and 
likelihood around me; and I have thought of you as such ever since the day when 


syou won the peacock.” 
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WHITH-FACED DICK. 
A STORY OF PINE-TREE.GULCH. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 


HOV Pine-tree Gulch got its name no one knew, for in the early 

days every ravine and hillside was thickly covered with pines. It 
may be that a tree of exceptional size caught the eye of the first explorer, 
that he camped under it, and named the place in its honour; or, may be, 
ay in the bottom and hindered the work of the first 
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prospectors, At any rate, Pine-tree Gulch it was, und the name was as 
good as anyother, The pine-trees were gone now, cut up for firing, or for 
the erection of huts, or the construction of sluices, but the hillside was 
ragged with their stumps, 

The principal camp was at the mouth of the Gulch, where the little 
stream, which scarce afforded water sufficient for the cradles in the dry 
season, but which was a rushing torrent in winter, joined the Yuba, The 
best ground was at the junction of the streams, and was, indeed, in the 
Yuba valley rather than in the Gulch. At first, most gold had been 
found higher up, but there was here comparatively little depth down to 
the bed-rock, and as the ground became exhausted, the miners moved 
own lower. They were doing wellas a whole ; how well no one knew, 
for miners are chary of giving information as to what they were making : 
still, it was certain the goid was turning out rich, for the bars were doing 
a roaring trade, and the store-keepers never refused credit—a proof in 
itself that the prospects were good. 

The flat at the mouth of the Gulch was a busy scene, every foot was 
good paying stuff, for in the eddy at the corner, where the torrents in 
winter rushed down into the Yuba, the gold had setiled down and lay 
thick among the gravel. But most of the parties were sinking, and it 
was a long way down to the bed-rock, for the rocks on both sides sloped 
steeply down, and the Yuba here must at one time have rushed through a 
narrow gorge, until, in some wild freak, it brought down millions of tons 
of gravel, and resumed its course seventy feet above its former level. 

A quarter of a mile higher up a ledge of rock ran across the valley, 
and over it in the old time the Yuba had poured in a cascade seventy 
feet deep into the ravine. This rock now was level with the gravel, 
only showing its jagged point here and there above it This ledge had 
been invaluable to the diggers ; indeed, without it they could only have 
sunk in shafts with the greatest difficulty, for the gravel would he full 
of water, and even with the greatest pains in puddling and the timber 
work of the shafts, pumps would scarcely have sufficed to keep it down 
_as it rose to the bottom. The miners along the Yuba up to the rocky 
ridge and for half a mile below the Gulch had made common cause, and, 
giving each ever so many ounces of gold or so many days’ work, had 
erected a dam thirty fect high along the ledge of rock, and had cut a 
channel for the Yuba along on the lower slopes of the valley. It did 
not need to be a deep one, for in the dry season the Yuba brings down 
but a small quantity of water. Of course, when the rain set in, as 
everybody knew, the dam would go and the river digging must be 
abandoned till the water subsided and a fresh dam was made ; but there 
were two months before them yet, and everyone hoped to be down to 
the bed rock before the water i nterrupted their work, 
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The hillside, both in the Yuba Valley and for some distance along 
Pine-tree Gulch, was dotted with shanties and tents ; the former were 
for the most part formed of logs roughly squared, forming walls of 
some three fect in height, on which the sharp sloping roof was placed, 
covered first with boughs, and made snug, perhaps, by an old sail 
stretched over all. The camp was quiet enough during the day. The 
few women were away at their washing at the pools, a quarter of a 
mile up the Gulch, and the only persons to be seen about were the men 
told off for cooking for their respective parties. But in the evening 
the camp was busy. Groups of men in red shirts and corded trousers 
tied at the knee, in high boots, sat round blazing fires, and talked of 
their prospects or discussed the news of the luck at other camps. 

The sound of music came from two or three plank erections which 
rose conspicuously above the huts of the diggers, and were bright 
externally with the glories of white and coloured paints. To and from 
these men were always sauntering, and it needed not the clink of glasses 
and the sound of music to tell that they were the bars of the camp. 

Here, standing at the counter, or scated at numerous small tables, 
men were drinking villanous liquor, smoking and talking, and paying but 
scant attention to the strains of the fiddle or the accordion, save when 
some well-known air was played, when all would join in a boisterous 
chorus. Some were always passing in or out of a door which led into a 
room behind. Here there was comparative quiet, for men were gambling, 
and gambling high. 

Going backwards and forwards with liquors into the gambling room 
of the Imperial Saloon, which stood just where Pine-tree Gulch opened 
into Yuba Valley, was a lad, whose appearance had earned for him the 
name of White-faced Dick. 

White-faced Dick was not one of those who had done well at Pine- 
tree Gulch ; he had come across the plains with his father, who had died 
svhen half-way over, and Dick had been thrown on the world to shift for 
himself, Nature had not intended him for the work, for he was a 
delicate, timid lad, what spirits he naturally had, having been years before 
beaten out of him by a brutal father ; so far, indeed, Dick was the better 
rather than the worse for the event which had left him an orphan. 

They had been travelling with a large party for mutual security 
against Indians and Mormons, and so long as the journey lasted, Dick 
had got on fairly well. He was always ready to do odd jobs, and as the 
draught cattle were growing weaker and weaker, and every pound of weight 
was of importance, no one grudged him his rations in return for his 
services ; but when the company began to descend the slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada they broke up, going off by two’s and three’s to the diggings, 


«f which they heard such glowing accounts; some, however, kept straight 
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on to Sacramento, determining there to obtain news as to the doings at 
all the different places, and then to choose that which scemed to offer the 
best prospects of success. 

Dick proceeded with them to the town, and there found himself 
alone ; his companions were absorbed in the busy rush of population, and 
each had so much to provide and arrange for, that none gave a thought 
to the solitary boy. However,.at that time no one who had a pair of 
hands, however feeble, to work need starve in Sacramento 3 and for some 
weeks Dick hung around the town doing odd jobs, and then, having 
saved a few dollars, determined to try his luck at the diggings, and 
started on foot with a shovel on his shoulder and a bundle with a few 
, days’ provisions slung across it, 

Arrived at his destination, the lad soon discovered that gold-digging 
was hard work for brawny and seasoned men, and after a few feeble 
attempts in spots abandoned by others as worthless he gave up the effort, 
and again began to drift, and even in Pine-tree Gulch it was not difficult 
to get a living. At first he tried rocking cradles, but the work was far 
harder thanit appeared. He was standing at the work wet through from 
morning till night, and his cheeks grew paler and his strength, instead of 
increasing, seemed to fade away. Still, there were jobs within hig 
strength. He could keep a fire alight and watch a cooking-pot, he could 
carry up buckets of water or wash a flannel shirt, and so he struggled 

on until at last a kind-hearted digger suggested to him that he should 
try to get a place at the new saloon which was about to be opened, 

“You are not fit for this work, young ’un, and you ought to be at 
home with your mother. If you like I will goup with you this evening to 
Jeffries. I knew him down on the flats, and I dare say he will take you 
on. I don’t say as a saloon is a good place for a boy, still you will always 
get your belly full of victuals and a dry place to sleep in, if it’s only 
under a table. What do yousay ?” 

Dick thankfully accepted the offer, and on Red George's recommen- 
dation was that evening engaged. His work was not hard now, for till 
the miners knocked off there was little doing in the saloon; a few men 
would come in for a drink at dinner time, but it was not until the lamps 
were lit that business began, then for four or five hours Dick was busy. 

A rougher or healthier lad would not have minded the work, but te 
Dick it was torture ; every nerve in his body thrilled whenever rough 
miners cursed him for not carrying out their orders more quickly, and for 
bringing the wrong liquors, which, as his brain was in a whirl with the 

_hoise, the shouting, and the multiplicity of orders, happened frequently. 
He might have fared worse had not Red George always stood his friend, 
and Red George was an authority i Pine-tree Gule—powerful in 
frame, reckless in bearing and temper, he had been in a score of fights 
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and had come off them, if not unscathed, at least victorious. He was 
notoriously a lucky digger, but his earnings went as fast as they were 
made, and he was always ready to open his belt and give a bountiful pinch 
of dust to any mate down on his luck. 

One evening Dick was more helpless and confused than usual. The 
saloon was full and he had been shouted at and badgered and cursed until 
he scarcely knew what he was doing. High play was going on in the 
saloon, and a good. many men were clustered round the table. Red 
George was having a run of luck, and there was a big pile of gold dust on 
the table before him, One of the gamblers who was losing had ordered 
old rye, and instead of bringing it to him Dick brought a tumbler of’ 
hot liquor which someone else had called for. With an oath the man 
took it up and threw it in his face. 

“You cowardly hound!” Red George exclaimed. “ Are you man 
enough to do that to a man ?” 

“You bet,” the gambler, who was a new arrival at Pine-tree Gulch, 
replied ; and picking up an empty glass, he hurled it at Red George. The 
bystanders sprang aside, and in a moment the two men were facing each 
other with outstretched pistols. The two reports rung out simultaneously : 
Red George sat down unconcernedly with a streak of blood flowing down 
his face, where the bullet had cut a furrow in his cheek; the stranger 
fell back with the bullet hole in the centre of his forehead. 

The body was carried outside, and the play continued as if no inter- 
ruption had taken place. They were accustomed to such occurrences in 
Pine-tree Gulch, and the piece of ground at the top of the hill, that had 
been set aside as a burial ground, was already dotted thickly with graves, 
filled in almost every instance by men who had died, in the local phraseo- 
logy, ‘“‘ with their boots on.” 

Neither then nor afterwards did Red George allude to the subject to- 
Dick, whose life after this signal instance of his championship was easier 
than it had hitherto been, for there were few in Pine-tree Gulch who 
cared to excite Red George’s anger; and strangers were sure to receive 
a friendly warning that it was best for their health to keep their 
tempers over any shortcomings on the part of White-faced Dick. 

Grateful as he was for Red George’s interference on his behalf, Dick 
felt the circumstances which had ensued more than anyone else in the 
camp. With others it was the subject of five minutes’ talk, but Dick 
could not get out of his head the thought of the dead man’s face as he 
fell back. He had seen many such frays before, but he was too full of his 
own troubles for them to make much impression upon him. But in the 
present case he felt as if he himself was responsible for the death of the 
gambler; if he had not blundered this would not have happened. He 
wondered whether the dead man had a wife and children, and, if so. were 
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they expecting his return? Would they ever hear where he had died, 
or how? 

But this feeling, which, tired out as he was when the time came for 
closing the bar, often prevented him from sleeping for hours, in no way 
iessened his gratitude and devotion towards Red George, and he felt that 
he could die willingly if his death would benefit his champion, Sometimes 
he thought, too, that his life would not be much to give, for in spite of 
shelter and food, the cough which he had caught while working in the 
water still clung to him, and, as his employer said to him angrily one 
day, “Your victuals don’t do you no good, Dick ; you get thinner, and 
folks would think as I starve you, Darned if you ain’t a disgrace to the 
establishment.” 

The wind was whistling down the gorges, and the clouds hung among 
the pine woods which still clothed the upper slopes of the hills, and the 
liggers, as they turned out in the morning, looked up apprehensively. 

But it could not be, they assured each other, everyone knew that 
the rains were not due for another month yet ; it could only be a passing 
shower if it rained at all. 

But as the morning went on, men came in from camps higher up the 
river, and reports were current that it had been raining for the last two 
days among the upper hills, while those who took the trouble to walk 
across to the new channel could see for themselves, that at noon it was 
filled very nigh tothe brim, the water rushing along with thick and 
turbid current. But those who repeated the rumours, or who reported that 
the channel was full, were summarily put down. Men would not believe 
that such a calamity as a flood and the destruction of all their season’s 
work could be impending. There had been some showers, no doubt, ag 
there had often been before, but it was ridiculous to talk of anything 
like rain a month before its time. Still, in spite of these assertions, 
there was uneasiness at Pine-tree Gulch, and men looked at the driving 
clouds, and shook their heads before they went down the shafts to work. 

When the last customer had left for work and the bar was closed, 
Dick had nothing to do till evening, and he wandered outside and sat 
down on a stump, at first looking at the work going on in the valley, 
so absorbed in his own thoughts, that he noticed nothing, not even the 
driving mist which presently set in. He was calculating he had, with 
what he had saved from his wages and what had been given him by the 
miners, laid by eighty dollars; when he got another hundred and 
twenty he would go—he would make his way down to San Francisco, and 
then by ship to Panama, and so up to New York, and then west again 
to the village where he was born. There would be people there who 
would know him, and who would give him work for his mother’s sake, 
He did not care what it was, anything would be better than this, 
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Then his thoughts came back to Pine-tree Gulch, and he started to 
his feet. Could he be mistaken ? were his eyes deceiving him? No; 
among the stones and boulders of the old bed of the Yuba there was the 
gleam of water, and even as he watched it he could see it widening 
out. He started to run down the hill to give the alarm, bub before he 
was half way he paused, for there were loud shouts, and a scene of 
bustle and confusion instantly arose. 

The cradles were deserted, and the men working on the surface 
loaded themselves with their tools and made for the high ground, while 
those at the windlasses worked their hardesi to draw up their comrades 
below. A man coming down from above stopped close to Dick, with a 
low cry, and stood gazing with a white scared face. Dick had worked 
with him ; he was one of the company to which Red George belonged. 

“ What is it, Saunders ?” 

“My God! they are lost,” the man replied. “I was at the windlass 
when they shouted up to me to go up and fetch them a bottle of rum. 
They had just struck it rich, and wanted a drink on the strength of it.” 

Dick understood at once. Red George and his mates were still in 
the bottom of the shaft ignorant of the danger threatening them. 

“ Gome on,” he cried, “we shall be in time yet,” and at the top of his 
speed dashed down the hill, followed by Saunders. 

“ What is it ? what is it?” asked parties of men mounting the hill, 

“ Red George’s gang are still below.” 

Dick’s eyes were fixed on the water. There was a broad band now of 
yellow with a white edge down the centre of the stony flat, and it was 
widening with terrible rapidity. It was scarce ten yards from the wind- 
lass at the top of Red George’s shaft when Dick, followed ¢losely by 
Saunders, reached it, 

* Come up, mates ; quick, for your lives! The river is rising ; you 
will be flooded out directly. Everyone else has gone.” 

Ag he spoke he pulled at the rope by which the bucket was hanging, 
and the handles of the windlass flew round rapidly as it descended. 
When it had run out, Dick and he grasped the handles, 

“ All right below ?” 

An answering call came up, and the two began their work, throwing 
their whole strength into it. Quickly as the windlass revolved, it seemed 
an endless time to Dick before the bucket came up, and the first man 
stepped out. Itwasnot Red George. Dickhad hardly expected it would 
be ; Red George would be sure to see his two mates up before him. 

The man uttered a cry of alarm as he saw the water, now within a 
few feet of the mouth of the shaft. It was a torrent now, for not only 
was it coming through the dam, but it was rushing down in cascades 
from the new channel, Without a word he placed himself facing Dick, 
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and the moment the bucket was again down, the three grasped the 
handles. But quickly as they worked, the edge of the water was within 
a few inches of the shaft when the next man reached the surface, but 
again the bucket descended. Before the rope tightened, however, the 
water began to run over the lip—at first a mere trickle, and then, 
almost instantaneously, in a cascade, which grew larger and larger. 

The bucket was half-way up when a sound like thunder was heard, 
the ground seemed to tremble under their feet, and then at the turn of 
the valley above, a great wave of yellow water, crested with foam, was 
seen tearing along at the speed of a race-horse. 

“The dam has burst,” Saunders shouted ; “run for your lives, or we 
are all lost.” 

The three men dropped the handles and ran at full speed towards the 
shore, while loud shouts to Dick to run came from the crowd of men 
standing on the slope looking on. But the boy still grasped the handle, 
and with lips tightly pressed together, toiled on. Slowly the bucket 
ascended now, for Red George wasa heavy man. Suddenly the weight 
slackened, and the handle went round faster ; the’shaft was filling, and 
the water had reached the bucket, and had risen to Red George’s neck, so 
that his weight was no longer on the rope. So fast did the water pour in, 
that it was not half a minute before the bucket reached the surface, and 
Red George sprang out. There was but time for one exclamation, and 
then the great waye struck them. Red George was whirled like a straw 
in the current, but he was a strong man, and at a point where the valley 
widened out, half a mile lower down, he struggled to shore. 

Two days iater the news reached Pine-tree Gulch that a boy’s body 
had been washed ashore twenty miles lower, and ten men, headed by Red 
George, went down to bring it solemnly back to Pine-tree Gulch. There, 
among the stumps of the pine-trees, a grave was dug, and there, in the 
presence of the whole camp, White-faced Dick was laid to rest. 

Pine-tree Gulch is a solitude now ; the trees are growing again, and 
none would dveam that it was once a busy scene of industry; but if the 
traveller searches among the pine-trees, he will find a stone with the 
words—“Here lies White-faced Dick, who died to save Red George, 
‘ What can a man do more than give his life for a friend ??” 

The concluding sentence was the suggestion of an ex-clergyman 
working as a miner in Pine-tree Gulch. 

Red George worked no more at the diggings, but after seeing the 
stone laid in its place, went East, and with what little money came to 
him when the common fund of the Company was divided after the flood 
on the Yuba, bought a small farm and settled down there ; but to the 
end of his life he was never weary of telling those who would listen to 
it the story of Pine-tree Gulch. 
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Monkeys, the Guana Lizard, and Nests of the Yellow Oriola 


HERE is always something interesting to be found on the banks of a river. 
Eyen in England we may, where rivers or even streams abound, watch the 
crafty proceedings of aa old water-rat, whose secure retreat is entered from beneath 
the water-level; or we may perccive that most cunning of birds, the moor-hen, 
which, when almost within our reach, noiselessly creeps away, and lies hidden, we 
know not where, although we may be certain it is within six feet of us. 

There yet remain some few localities where the graceful otter can be found; 
but he who wishes to observe this creature in its native state must employ even 
more caution in his approach to its haunts than is practised by even a hungry pussy 
when creeping towards the unconscious sparrow. 

You can obtain great amusement by watching the movements and _ position of 
various members of the finny tribe, whose habits may be studied from the river 
bank, and useful memoranda also be made as to the time and conditions selected by 
the fish for feeding, and the nature of the fly, or other food, most sought after. 
Half-an-hour thus employed may lead to a most successful day’s sport ; whereas, if 
unacquainted with the taste of the fish in the locality, you may often fail to kill, 
and have to resign your unsuccessful rod. re 

At all times of the year a river’s banks are a favourite resort of the nairalist 
and sportsman, but never more so than during the mid-day heat of summer, or when 
the long shadows of evening begin to spread over the water, and a ‘* bathe” seems 
the one idea in our minds. During the summer evenings the animal creation 
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naturally approach the river’s bank, there to seek a retreat for the night, or to 
merely quench their thirst and return to their accustomed haunts. 

These are the conditions which prevail in our own well-watered England, and 
they are those, also, which usually exist in the distant lands of the South. In 
Africa especially, where, from the intense heat of the climate, water evaporates 
very rapidly, and small streams often become dried up—a few stagnant pools alone 
remaining to indicate where a stream once bubbled over its pebbly bed—the banks 
of rivers are doubly interesting. It is there that, each night, the giants of the 
forest will slake their hot thirst; it ison the soft banks that impressions of vast 
feet become visible. and we can read, from evidence written in the mud, that 
elephants, buffaloes, hippopotami, hyenas, and other strange monsters lie con- 
cealed by day amidst the tangled brushwood of the forest, or among the rocky 
fastnesses near it, and that by night these same animals boldly stalk abroad, and, 
seemingly, carry on strange gambols in the cool pools of the mountain streams. 

Although a telescopic examination had been made by me of the mouths of two 
or three rivers which are situated between the Cape of Good Hope and Algoa Bay, 
yet I may fairly say that the Sundays river was the first in South Africa on tho 
banks of which I rambled. The day, I remember, had been terrifically hot; a 
north-east wind had been blowing, and this wind is, in,many parts of Africa, ax 
hot as though it had been poured from the mouth of an oven expectant of 
“bakings.” The wretched quadruped that had carried me some twenty miles had 
required nearly as much exercise from my legs to make him travel as would have 
sufliced to carry my own body. It was, therefore, with no small feeling of pleasure 
that I found myself on the banks of a little rippling stream, and my day’s journey 
at its end. 

‘Ah! said my companion, an old Dutch colonist, ‘‘the Sundays river looks 
little and quict now, but I have seen it when it was a roaring torrent, carrying 
before it large trees, stones, and gravel, and then it would have been certain death 
to have attempted to cross it. So quickly, too, does it rise, when the rain falls 
heavily in the mountains, that, not long since, a waggon which was crossing the 
-drift was suddenly overwhelned by the rush of water, and was, with several of the 
oxen, carried down the stream, where the oxen were drowned and the waggon 
cashed to pieces.” 

A quiet ramble up the banks of this river was not to be omitted; for the idea 
of a bathe was very pleasant, and there was yet half-an-hour’s daylight to enable 
me to find my way. 

Ata few hundred yards from the ‘ drift,” as the ford of a river is here called, 
the banks of the stream extended on either side to the distance of about a hundred 
yards. These banks rose to about two hundred feet, and were densely wooded. 

It was with considerable surprise that I observed on the trees, which were 
situated forty or fifty feet above the then level of the river, indications which 
showed that, not long since, the water must not only have fully filled the wide bed 
of the river, but must have reached fifty feet up the bank. 

Huge knotted and creeper-covered stumps had been borne on the torrent from 
their distant mountain home, and had been deposited amongst the bushes and trees 
that here lined the steep bank. Masses of tangled and matted grass hung sus- 
pended from the boughs of the trees, whilst large water-worn stones were cast high 
ap amongst the débris, and remained as evidences of the power of the late torrent. 
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With such facts before one’s eyes, it was not difficult to comprehend how a wagon 
and oxen might be carried away by the sudden rising of this mountain torrent. 

At the time of my visit, however, the stream was low, and could easily be 
crossed on horseback at the drift. Many large, still pools, from which the quaint- 
looking water-tortoise protruded his head, yielded a cool and refreshing bath; and 
here, surrounded by the wildest of wild scenery, I first made the acquaintance of 
an African river. And this one, I afterwards found, was but a type of nearly 
every other in the country. 

A residence of some months near one of the prettiest rivers that flow out of 
Kaflirland enabled me to observe the habits of several creatures whose habitat was 
on its banks. This stream rose amongst the fastnesses of the Amatola Mountains, 
flowed through an undulating and bushy country, leaped down some few falls, and 
joined itself with another and more powerful stream. The name given to this 
river was the Chumie. 

Amongst the many interesting creatures to be seen on its banks, none afforded 
me greater amusement than the birds and the monkeys. There was always a kind 
of war going on between the two, whilst skill and cunning were employed on both 
sides. ‘The birds which abounded most on the banks were the yellow orioles, whose 
nests are built in the shape of a retort with the neck downwards. ‘These nests are 
fastened to the ends of the most pliant branches that overhang the water, and no 
small amount of judgment is required on the part of the bird in order to select a 
judicious position for its habitation, 

Driven from our wattle and daub hut by the intense heat of the sun, and the 
dryness of the scorching wind, we retreat to the river bank, where we seck the 
shade of a fine yellow wood tree (a species of yew), and, having refreshed ourselves 
with a dip in the rippling stream, we lazily lounge on tho bank and watch the 
proceedings of the busy little weavers that fly around us. There, amidst the stout 
branches, are about a dozen little yellow birds, somewhat of the size and shape of 
a house-sparrow ; they are all twittering at once, and seem to be quarrelling about 
a matter of deep importance. Ina very few minutes, however, the dispute appears to 
be settled, and the party disperse, leaving two birds only on the branch, who appear 
to have established their right to that particular limb of the tree. Not a moment is 
lost by these two busy little creatures, who commence twisting together, in a sort of 
braid, two or three of the small twigs at the end of the branch on which they 
were disputing. 

This preliminary operation having been completed, the two birds fly away, 
evidently in search of something; in a minute they return, and great is the 
twittering and screaming when a trespasser is found upon their branch. He is 
soon driven away, however, and half-a-dozen pieces of long grass are carefully 
woven round the braided twigs by the two birds, who appear to help one another, 
A second departure and return cause the fabric on the end of the branch to be- 
more apparent; and after about three hours the upper portion of the retort-like 
nest is completed, and another day’s labour will render the habitation fit for the- 
residence of the happy pair. 

Not one or two nests only are suspended from a tree situated in a favourable: 
position, but I have often counted thirty or forty of these strange-looking nests, 
some of which are attached to others previously completed, probably to those of 
brothers or sisters, 
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Now for the reason of this form and position of the nest. 

The country which these birds inhabit is frequented by great numbers of 
monkeys and snakes. Both these creatures are very fond of eggs, and both are able 
to ascend trees—the monkeys particularly being regular residents in them. If, then, 
the birds in such a district were to build their nests in a similar manner to birds in 
England, not a single egg would escape the vigilance of the monkeys, and not one 
young unfledged bird could remain in its nest when a snake felt hungry. 

The plan adopted by the birds, then, is, first, to construct a nest in such a 
manner that it can only be entered from below, and by a creature possessing 
wings, and of small size; secondly, to place it in such a position that any extra 
weight on the branch to which the nest is attached will cause nest and branch to 
bend into the water. 

Now it may scem a very dangerous position for the birds to select, viz., so near 
the water that any weight above their own will cause them to be submerged, but 
they seem: by instinct to know the likes and dislikes of monkeys, and to be aware 
that, although a monkey can and does sometimes swim, yet he has usually a very 
wholesome antipathy to the water, and consequently, when he finds that the branch 
along which keis scampering is gradually lowering him into the water, he gives up 
his predatory ideas, and returns to a more stable position. 

A snake also, although much less heayy than a monkey, cannot crawl along the 
very slender twigs, nor could it elongate itself conveniently so as to crawl up the 
neck of the nest ; but, if it could do so, its position would be one of extreme danger, 
as the birds could then attack it and peck it with perfect impunity to themselves, 
all the energies of the snake being employed in holding on to its unstable position. 

On many occasions I have been a witness to an attempt on the part of monkeys 
to obtain possession of the eggs in one of these nests, and have been much amused 
at the artifices adopted by cach party. 

Concealed, in a great measure, by the stem of a tree, or at such a distance as 
to cause no alarm to cither birds or monkeys, I have seen one or two monkeys come 
galloping towards the river, where they would bend down and take‘a good drink, 
looking painfully human in all their ways as they did so; then, observing the nests 
and the birds, they would sit for a few minutes as though contemplating the 
possibility of a robbery. With a quaint, jocose sort of movement, they would 
ascend the tree, and approach that nest which appeared in the least well-selected 
position. Climbing along the branch, they would soon find that they could not 
reach within several feet of the nest, and yet they were within less than that 
of the water. It would be evidently unsafe to approach nearer, and yet the eggs 
must have been very tempting; but, after several fierce shakes had been eeu to 
the branch, the monkeys asually retreated bafiled. 

All these proceedings on the part of the monkeys were not taken quietly by the 
birds. No sooner did the burglars begin to ascend the trees than the alarm would 
spread amongst the birds, twenty or thirty of which would fly shrieking around the 
heads of the monkeys, making dashes at them of which they seemed by no means 
to approve. Their retreat was usually more rapid than their advance. Had FE 
been disposed to turn traitor against the birds, I might have whispered four 
words into the ears of the monkeys, and which would have been the ‘* open sesame” 
to the eggs. These four words would have been, “ Break off the branches ;” for 
such a proceeding would have been quite within the power of the monkeys, aud 
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would have enabled them to capture in detail the contents of every nest. I 
refrained, however, from thus imparting assistance to the more powerful of 
the two combatants, and victory, undoubtedly, still remains with the ingenious 
yellow oriole. 

The greatest noise and consternation amongst the birds usually took place when 
a hawk or an eagle approached. The advent of such a formidable visitor was one 
that called for a national demonstration ; and no sooner did any member of the 
hawk tribe appear, than he was surrounded or chased by a hundred little yellow 
tormentors, who dashed recklessly at him, as though they were conscious that 
individual safety was best obtained by acts of individual bravery. 

On the banks of this same river that enormous lizard, the guana, was very 
common, and grew to a large size, several being seen as much as five feet in 
length. It used to be found basking on the dead stumps near the stream, and, ~ 
when disturbed, would dash into the water with a heavy plunge. It was perfectly 
harmless, and, I had heard, was very good eating; so on one occasion I was 
induced by my curiosity to shoot one, and to try its flavour. Finding that the 
regular cook was not inclined to cook ‘“ such a nasty creature,” I was forced to 
perform the culinary operation myself, and, therefore, compared the flavour of the 
flesh after boiling and grilling. Having had the opportunity of tasting many 
strange dishes, amongst which are boiled and reast hippopotamus, eland, horse, 
camelopard, shark, porcupine, &c., I may fairly claim to be a judge of dishes, and 
Ican conscientiously pronounce grilled guana very good. 

Wandering upwards of six hundred miles from the locality just named, and in 
a north-easterly direction, we find ourselves on the banks of another river of 
South Africa. 

On its sandy shores, deeply indented in the soft soil, we observed the 
impressions of some strange feet. Arranged in pairs, and at intervals of about 
two feet, these marks were imprinted all along the shore of the river. They were 
the first of the kind that I had seen, and I was then new to the spoor of South 
African game. 

>. Oo Tere is a representation of the singular marks which then 
enc 2 puzzled me. Having measured them, I found that they must 
have been caused by some large animal, for they were five inches 
across, and, from the depth that they had sunk in the sand, it 
ae & was evident that the animal must have been very heavy. A 

sketch having been sade, I had very shortly an opportunity of 

tracing in the sand near a [Kaflir’s hut a representation of this 
&9, oY) spoor, and a Kaflir hunter immediately pronounced that it had 
been caused by ‘‘imvubu.” A reference to my small pocket dictionary explained 
to me that imvubu was no other than the mighty hippopotamus. 

Strange, indeed, was the fecling when I knew that I had crossed the fresh 
traces of a wild beast, and that one of the largest and most curious in creation. I 
remembered how, in my boyhood, I had gazed again and again at the strange form 
sketched in books of natural history, and which, it was asserted, represented the 
Behemoth of Scripture, or the hippopotamus of Egypt and South Africa. How I 
then thirsted for a view of this strange creature, and wondered whether my wish 
would ever be gratified! Often had I, in imagination, pictured to myself the deep, 
eecluded pool, surrounded by a strange but luxuriant vegetation, on the banks or 
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in the waters of which the massive frame of Behemoth might be seen; that my 
good fortune would ever lead me into such a region then seemed beyond the bounds 
of the probable. To learn, then, that I had trodden in the recent tracks of the 
hippopotamus produced a singular feeling of excitement and wonder, and I at once 
determined that no amount of trouble should prevent me from obtaining a view of 
the animal which had so lately roamed on the banks of the river. 

From information which I obtained from Hottentot hunters, I learned that tbe 
evening or night was the best time to obtain a sight of Behemoth, for then he left 
his secure retreat amongst the reeds and rushes, and wandered over the grassy hills, 
where he could graze, or browse on the tender young trees, according to his taste, 





Behemoth at the Bath. 


Armed with a rifle of formidable size, I selected a calm evening when moonlight 
svon succeeded to sunlight, and placed myself in a commanding position in order 
to watch for my formidable game. 

“Tt must have been dull work, to sit half the night under a bush,” once re- 
marked a friend to whom I described my proceedings. But with this opinion I 
could not agree. There was really something quite attractive in sitting beneath 
the branches of a thick tropical tree, swrrounded by a dense forest, except where 
the river glided onwards before one, watching eagerly the distant moon-lighted 
bank, and the rich foliage beyond, listening intently to the many singular noises 
which were caused by strange animals, and which alone broke the stillness of the 
night. 

A very interesting concert was carried on that night, I well remember. Near 
me a whole pack of little creatures, somewhat similar to ferrets in appearance, were 
busily digging up roots, and they occasionally fought over the spoil, fierce and 
angry squeaks being uttered from time to time. Several night birds flew shrieking 
overhead, bent on distant journeys before day broke. Far across the river, and 
amidst the depths of the forest beyond, a large branch was occasionally snapped, 
the sharp crack sounding not unlike the report of a rifle. This I knew could only 
be caused by the monarch of the forest, the all-powerful elephant, whose advent 
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would have been as eagerly welcomed as would that of hippo. himself. Several 
hours had passed, and yet no signs of the large game were visible, so I decided upon 
quitting my hiding-place, and, guided by the brilliant moonlight, to walk along 
the river bank. ‘This proceeding I afterwards found was a mistake. 

In almost every case, the wild animals that inhabit a bushy country, or which 
seek safety by concealment rather than by speed, depend mainly upon their senses 
of hearing and scent to discover the approach of an enemy. ‘Their hearing, par- 
ticularly, is very acute. Hyesight is not to them of such very great importance 
nor can they employ it effectually in dense cover; so that most commonly the 
approach of a friend or foe is first made known to them by means of their hearing 
or scent. With man, however, the eyesight is far superior, as a means of discovery, 
to either the scent or hearing, except a person is sitting down, and can hold his 
breath for some time. Even then I have found the beating of the heart cause 
noise suflicient to disturb the delicate conditions requisite to enable one to discover 
the first slight sounds which announce the approach of a wild beast; for it isa 
_ long time before the expected approach of an elephant, hippopotamus, or buffalo 
ceases to produce the least increase in the rate of the heart’s movement. 

To roam about by night, therefore, is not wise, for the range and distinctness of 
one’s vision are then considerably contracted, whilst an animal can hear just as well 
by night as by day. 

Tt proved unfortunate on this occasion, for I disturbed a hippopotamus when it 
was fully a hundred yards from me, and I had merely the satisfaction of hearing its 
giant form rushing through the reeds, and the heavy plunge that announced its 
safe arrival in the water—a retreat in which there was no chance of obtaining 
even the slightest glance of it, as this creature can dive to a considerable distance, 
and, when conscious of danger, will merely protrude the extremity of its snout in 
order to take a fresh breath. 

Not very far from the locality where I first saw the spoor of the hippopotamus 
there was a lake, the banks of which were covered with dense reeds, In this lake 
there were several hippopotami; and, during my rambles on its banks, and on those 
of several other South African rivers, I made the acquaintance of Behemoth, and 
had several opportunities of observing his habits. 

The hippopotamus is naturally gregarious, herds of ten, fifteen, or twenty being 
often found together; yet, like many other large animals, it often happens that a 
solitary hippopotamus is found in most out-of-the-way localities, and this crea- 
ture is not one that has been left whilst others have been slain, but is really a 
traveller, whose wandering disposition seems to have led him on an exploring 
expedition. 

At about seven miles from the Bay of Natal there is a very pretty river, 
called the Umlass. There is a sort of bay at the mouth of this river, the banks of 
which are steep in many places, and wooded in all. This bay was a favourite resort 
of wild-fowl, and I, therefore, usually paid it a visit at least once or twice a week. 
I was thus well acquainted with the game that was located in the neighbourhood, 
and I knew that no hippopotami were within several miles, On one occasion, 
however, I came upon the fresh tracas of a moderate-sized hippopotamus, who 
must have arrived in the neighbourhood within a day or two of my visit. More 
than once I obtained a snap shot at him, but could never get within less than one 
hundred and fifty yards of his protruded head, which appeared above the water only 
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for a few seconds. He remained in solitude for about three months, and then 
disappeared. 

Hippopotami are very large eaters, and feed cither on grass or young trees, 
they are very destructive to crops of Indian corn or wheat, and their visits are as 
much dreaded by the farmer ag are those of the elephant. They are, however, 
very timid, and will not, except when driven to desperation, attack a man. 

Their flesh is very good eating. When fresh, it tastes very like fat pork, the 
grain being rather coarser, but yet tender. When salted, it is not dissimilar to 
beef; and a person who ate salt boiled hippopotamus might be easily persuaded 
that he was eating boiled beef. 

It is from the hide of this animal that the whips of South Africa are usually 
manufactured ; the, heavy driving-whip used by the Hottentots for the rear oxen 
in a team, and termed the “ achter sjambok,” is formed out of a strip of hide cut 
lengthways from the back of a hippopotamus ; it is usually about seven fect in 
length, and fully an inch in diameter at the butt-end. 'The whips formed from the 
hide of the rhinoceros are usually more transparent than those made from the skin 
of hippo., but they are not commonly as thick; both skins, however, are exten- 
sively made use of for the purpose. 

It has been said by some sour-tempered South African traveller that ‘“ the birds 
are without song, the flowers without scent, and the rivers without fish.” This is, 
however, a libel, and is without truth. The birds certainly are not such gifted 
vocalists as are those of Europe, yet many of them utter plaintive and harmonious 
notes, and, as is usually the case, thosa which fail to please the ear, dazzle the eye 
with their brilliant colours. ‘That the flowers have no scent needs not contradic- 
tion, the sweetness of the Cape jasmine and the musk being well known. 

In spite of the number of enemies that the fish have to escape, there are 
very few South African rivers without them ; whilst the mouths of the rivers and 
the bays on the coast abound with the most delicious kind. Near the mouth of 
the Umganie some excellent flattish sort of fish could be caught with a rod and line, 
whilst at high tide sport might be had with a species of dog-fish or shark, which 
then entered the river in great numbers. 

The method that I adopted with these voracious creatures was to procure from 
the Kaflirs a barbed assagy. ‘To the wooden part of this, and near the iron end, 
I attached a piece of lead, in order to increase the weight of the spear. <A stout, 
strong piece of string was then attached to the assagy in two places, and with a 
large coil of string carefully arranged behind me, and its extremity attached to 
a tree, I took my station near a bush on the banks of the river. 

Thad not to wait long before two or three dorsal fins would appear above the 
water, gliding along near the bank, When the fish arrived within ten or twelve 
feet of me, the spear was thrown at them. By a rapid rush they would sometimes 
avoid being struck; but if caution were used, so that the action of throwing was 
not seen, the iron of the weapon usually passed through the fish, and his strugeles 
to escape were ineffectual, for, held by the string and impeded by the spear, he 
could make little or no way in the water. They were formidable-looking fish, 
come of them being nearly six feet in length, and their destructive propensities 
towards the catable fish formed the excuse for their own capture. 

Another resident in the rivers of South-castern Africa is the alligator. Reaching 


toa great size, and possessing a jaw and tecth formidable to almost every animal, 
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he becomes the dread of most creatures whose necessities oblige them to seek the 
river side or to cross its deeper parts. Wither basking in the sun on some dry 
sandy bank, or floating on the surfaee of a quiet, warm pool, the alligator passes 
the day in a state of apparent torpor ; but if any prey approaches him the monster 
soon becomes animated, and adopts the most crafty proceedings to procure a meal. 

Although I have seen many alligators in their wild state, I never but once found 
that they did not instantly retreat when they became conscious of my presence; 
and, on that particular occasion, I believe the creature was labouring under a 
mistake. It happened that I was walking near the banks of the Sea-Cow Lake, 
near Natal, and was in search of small buck. My double-barrelled gun was loaded 
with buck-shot and with a bullet. Upon passing a quiet pool, which was sur- 
rounded by reeds, I observed rather a large alligator crawling along the banks. I 
did not care to fire at the brute, as I was some miles from home, and its death could 
not benefit me; so, after watching it for a few seconds, I walked on. Whether it 
was that the creature fancied that I was endeavouring to escape, and feared it, or 
that the natural wish to pursue a fleeing creature impelled it to follow me, I know 
not; but, hearing a slight noise behind me, I turned round to look, and, to my 
surprise, found the alligator rapidly following me, and distant only about thirty 
paces. ‘There was not the slightest danger or occasion for fear, for several small 
trees were near, and up these I might at once have procured a sanctuary, even had 
I not been able to escape by running and dodging. So that, although a huge mouth 
and formidable teeth were very near me—and the rapidity with which an alligator 
can move is very great—I should, even if unarmed, have had the best of it. 
Being desirous, however, that he should inform his brethren of the nature of the 
human being, and should thus caution them to avoid the presence even of Kaflir 
women and children, I saluted him on the back with a charge of buck-shot. The 
frantic jump that immediately followed, and the rush to regain the water, plainly 
indicated a ‘sort of awakening from a temporary delusion, and gave me a very 
fair example of the speed and activity really possessed by the awkward-looking 
alligator. 

Whether on the banks of the rivers near the coast, where voracious fish 
abounded, and where rare sca-monsters sometimes left their footprints, or amidst 
the densely-wooded banks of more ialand portions of the river, where the elephant, 
buffalo, and various bush buck sought shelter—or whether near the high mountains 
of the Quathlamba range, where the cool and rapid brook afforded nourishment to 
the trees, in which the green parrot and gorgeous lory sought a retreat—yet in 
each there will always be found much of interest to repay the naturalist, sporte- 
man, or lover of nature, for his rambles on the river side, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Alpine elimbers—Switzerland in winter—The re- 
turn of spring—Mountain torrents—Ruin and 
desolation — Mountain slips — Destruction of 
villages—A narrow escape—Intermittent springs 
—Caves—Wind-holes—The Shaf-loch. 

O literature of the day is more popular, 
and deservedly so, than that which re- 
cords the exploits of the bold mountaineers 
who, under the name of the Alpine Club, 
have taken peaceful possession of the ice-clad 
peaks of Switzerland. It is, after all, some- 
thing for Englishmen to be proud of, that 
their pluck and endurance have been so 
magnificently displayed to Continental na- 
tions when a belief was current that England 
had lost her prestige, and was rapidly going 
down the hill. The suppression of the Indian 
mutiny, however, sufliciently proved that 
our army, though small in number, is worthy 
of the traditions of the Peninsula and 

Waterloo; while - the achievements of the 

“sealers of the Alps,” as the French call 

them, are evidence that we, as a nation, have 

not degenerated. 

We have only one fault to find with this 
Alpine literature; but it is a grave one. Too 
much stress has been laid upon difficulties 
overcome, and dangers faced; and Switzer- 
land, though a land teeming with natural 
wealth, and offering a charming field for the 
investigations of the geologist and the natu- 
ralist, is, for the present, neglected on behalf 
of her comparatively sterile peaks. This is, 
however, an evil which will cure itself. We 
believe that there is at present but one 
mountain untrodden by the foot of the 
Englishman, and that will be overcome ere 
long. When this has been achieved, the 
members of the Alpine Club will, probably, 
seek fresh fields and pastures new in Iceland, 
and amid the jékuls and ffiords of the Old 
Norsemen, whilst the mountains of Switzer- 
land will be left to recover from the excite- 
ment under which they now labour. 

It is our purpose, in the present and en- 
suing chapters, to draw our readers’ attention 
to the peculiar features of mountain life and 
scenery to be found in Switzerland, They 





have already had a fascinating description of 
the pleasures of mountain climbing in the 
diary of the late Albert Smith, and we can 
refer them, if they desire further informa- 
tion, to the recently-published work of 
Berlepsch. Incidentally, it is true, we may 
allude to the more memorable achievements 
of the climbers; but, as we said, our main 
purpose is to bring together all the facts we 
have been able to collect as to the natural 
phenomena of Switzerland. 

Any one whom his misfortune has com- 
pelled to visit a German watering-placo 
after the birds of passage have fled, will 
remember the melancholy appearance it 
offered. The hotels are shuttered up and 
deserted; the landlords have retired to the 
capital to enjoy themselves on their summer 
spoils; and everything looks shabby and 
run to seed. Switzerland offers precisely the 
same appearance, and Nature seems to have 
departed for the winter, and locked away her 
scenery behind shutters of snow and bolts of 
icicles ; and yet Switzerland is very beautiful 
at this period. The snow becomes massed 
into a hard, glittering surface, which reflects 
the sun’s rays in a thousand crystals, while 
the hoar-frost begems every object in the 
landscape. The course of the torrents is ar- 
rested, the Alpine lakes are covered with a 
green, shining mirror, and winter reigns 
triumphant. But man is not to be checked 
by these obstacles, and in the very heart of 
winter the dwellers in the mountain valleys 
visit the neighbouring woods with axe and 
sleigh, for the snow facilitates the bringing 
home of the logs. The firs and beeches fall , 
with a hollow moan ; the trunks, denuded of 
their branches, shoot with the speed of an 
arrow down the precipices, and are dragged 
home by the sturdy, sure-footed horses over 
hill and through ravine. At night a fox 
barks in the bushes; by day the hounds rove 
through the forests, and the shots of the 
sportsmen echo far and wide through tho 
desolate landscape. The startledhare dashes 
madly across the snow-fields, or the heavy 
flutter of the heath-cock is heard. The 
blackbird, snow-finch, and sparrow twitter 
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their merry song along the banks of the 
stream, or in the scanty foliage; and the 
more silent the general face of nature is, the 
more cheerful grow these isolated signs of 
life. 

Warm, pleasant breezes announce the re- 
turn of spring, and busily help the tardy 
sun in tearing through the old snow coating. 
Fresh falls of snow may occur before the 
tedious task is ended; but they donot endure 
long, once.the old, tough crust has been 
eaten through. The woods and streams 
shake off the unpleasant burden ; the verdure 
forces its way through, and is quickly decked 
with white, and blue, and yellow blossoms 
wherever it has gained the mastery. The 
dashing and trickling of water begins once 
again; at first for an hour or two at mid- 
day ; then in the afternoon; then by night; 
until at last the plashing, rustling, seething 
streams are alive all through the day and 
night. The rocks drip, the rivulets have 
eaten their way through the snow-hedges 
and masses of ice, while fresh tributaries 
arrive from every terrace and from every 
snow-field. The ice-columns of the water- 
falls crack on the precipitous walls, and fall 
with a voice of thunder into the deeply-hol- 
lowed bed. To this must be added the 
mountains, with their dully-rolling ava- 
lanches and cracking glaciers; the hurtling 
stones dislodged by the thaw, and the caving 
in of snow-banks, which produce a uni- 
versal turmoil. Nor is the voice of animal 
nature silent. Woodpecker and cuckoo, the 
jackdaw and the magpie, the tomtit and the 
snipe, the thrush and the goldfinch, the 
eagle and owl, finch and sparrow, make the 
woods harmonious with their varied carols. 
To these are soon joined the rustling bat, the 
martin, the squirrel, the badger, crickets, 
grasshoppers, chafers, bees, wasps, and flies 
—each with its own voice, which is at length 
partially stifled by the noises of the domestic 
animals—the goats, horses, oxen, dogs, and 
cocks; by the hundred-voicced bells,* the 
merry children, and the singing neat-herds. 

During summer, and even far into autumn, 
the mountain torrents are a very terrible 
natural phenomenon. They are more formi- 
dable than the storms and avalanches, which 
generally work their way harmlessly in deep 
channels and basins. If any excessive amount 
of rain fall, or the warm wost wind melt the 


snow too rapidly, the torrents swell into wild 
streams within a few hours. They leap over 
the rocks with the noise of thunder, and fill 
their broad, stony beds. In dry seasons, this 
bed is found quite dry, or only watered by a 
clear, narrow brook. The stranger is amazed 
at the breadth of the stony bed, at the im- 
mense débris with which it is filled, and the 
Cyclopean masses of rock which lie scattered 
about. Nothing more frightful can be con- 
ceived than the sight of these water-demons 
when at full work. The thick flood is seen 
collecting high up in the mountains; sud- 
denly it leaps forward, and, dragging down 
huge blocks of stone, fir-trees, gravel, sand, 
and earth in its mad course, spreads far and 
wide over the cultivated meadows, till it has 
filled up the valley, and chills the inhabi- 
tants with horror. They rush with poles, 
spades, and mattocks to remove any obstacles 
that collect; and the cries, shouts, and 
lamentations of the villagers are mingled 
with the crash of the rock-masses. Any one 
who has witnessed this awful scene at tho 
dark hour of midnight will never forget it. 
The most splendid meadows are covered, in 
a few hours, with a depth of ten or fifteen 
feet of rubble, and are suddenly converted 
into dead wastes, from which the crowns of 
the fruit-trees peer out mournfully. Tho 
torrent frequently alters its course, tears 
away houses and stables with lightning 
speed, and ruins hundreds of families. Many 
a beauteous valley of Switzerland has been 
laid waste, and the bad management of the 
woods seems to render such accidents more 
frequent, in spite of the works raised to 
check the torrents. 

These periodical deluges are only surpassed 
in horror by one natural phenomenon—the 
mountain slips. That of Conto in 1618, 
which overwhelmed the town of Pleurs, and 
the village of Scilano, with 2,340 inhabitants, 
sparing only three people and one house; 
the two falls of the Diablerets in 1714 and 
1749 ; that of the Rossberg in 1806, which 
buried five villages, with 475 men; and the 
threatening slip of the Felsberg, whose peaks 
are constantly in movement, and may fall 
into the valley at any moment—have at- 
tained a European eclebrity. A cireim- 
stance connected with the first fall of the 
Diablerets is worthy of notice. A cowherd 
of the Valais was buricd in a most remark- 
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able manner. A faree mass of rock rested 
on the roof of his chalet, so as to protect it 
from being crushed by the débris that sub- 
sequently fell, and which covered it to a 
height of several hundred feet. For weeks 
and months the buried man lived, in mo- 
mentary fear of death, in his gruesome 
dungeon, supporting himself on his stock of 
cheese, all but deprived of lightandair. Day 
by day he groped about desperately in the 
enormous mass of rubbish which surrounded 
nis prison. At length he followed the course 
of some running water, and, after weeks of 
toil, found his way through the loosened 
earth. Worn out by hunger, toil, and fear of 
death, half-naked and bleeding, he knocked 
at the door of his house in the valley. Wife 
and children were horrified by the supposed 
ghost, and the village pastor was the first 
who could explain the mystery. Fortunately, 
these mighty mountain revolutions are a 
rarity; but smaller landslips take place 
repeatedly, and evidence the gradual, but 
uninterrupted, disintegration of the European 
mountain-rampart, which is slowly approach- 
ing a chaotic state. 

Here and there, Nature, inexhaustible in 
her creative experiments, has placed in the 
mountain region isolated curiosities, which 
impart to it a peculiar and mysterious charm. 
The entire base of the High Alps contains 
not only numerous sweet springs, which 
often gush out from the rock in vigorous 
jets, and a great number of hot and cold 
mineral sources, but also those interesting 
intermittent springs usually called “ Mai 
brunnen,” or May wells. There can be no 
doubt that they originate in the period of 
the snow melting, through the over-filling of 
the regular internal water-courses of tho 
mountains, which, unable to dischargo their 
waters through the natural resources, are 
foreed to seck fresh outlets, situated above 
their natural level. In the same way the 
higher Alpine lakes discharge their supor- 
fluous waters into the valley in the form of 
“ Mai brunnen,” tho waters being sucked up 
by holes above tho usual level of the lakes, 
sd then sent down through internal con- 
duits. Interesting specimens are the Hunds- 
bach, in tho hinder valley of Wiggis; the 
“Wunderbrunnen,” on the Engstlen Alp, 
which, in the summer, plays regularly from 
Sam, till 4 p.m; the Diirrenbach, on the 


Engelberg, which, from May till September, 
gushes out from tho centro of a green 
meadow with the force of a mill-stream, 
bubbling up from several fissures; and, 
above all, the remarkable spring in tho 
Assa valley, in the Lower Engadine, which 
pours out of a limestone cavern, about 
three hundred paces in depth, into a largo 
basin, whence it flows into the valley with 
the volume of astream, It begins playing 
at 9 A.M., and suspends its action thrice in tho 
day, each time for a period of three hours. 

Cave formations arealsonumerousthrough- 
out the Alps, and are frequently of a most 
interesting nature. They appear in every 
variety of shape and form—sometimes as a 
slight nook in a wall of rock, with an over- 
hanging roof; while others, again, run in tho 
form of vaults for miles through the hills. 
Very often tradition connects with these caves 
pious reminiscences of saints and missionaries, 
and here and there a chapel or hermitage 
stands in their vicinity. The interior of these 
rocky abodes is often strangely formed, and 
contains narrow passages, galleries, subter- 
rancan pools of water and streams, and un- 
explored ways running deep into the moun- 
tain. As a sign that they were, in olden 
times, the refuge of persecuted persons, or 
the lurking-place of malefactors, Roman 
and old German coins have been found; in 
others, petrified bones or shells; in others, 
again, rounded pieces of grauwacke and ser- 
pentine, which the mountains themselves do 
not contain; orelse the remains of predaceous 
animals, which have disappeared for centu- 
ries in the vicinity; in others, lastly, espe- 
cially in the Jura, never-melting masses of 
ico and snow. The majority of the caves aro 
covered with an incrustation of stalactites, 
A very beautiful specimen is the Cuol Sanct 
(Holy Cavern), near Fettan, in whose mag- 
nificent stalactito architecture the peasants 
fancy they can trace a natural altar, with 
candlesticks and vases. 

Almost more remarkable are the “ wind” 
or “storm holes,” deep fissures in the snow. 
In summer, during fine weather, a sharp 
and very cold wind blows out of them; in 
winter, however, the air rushes into them 
from outside, and their temperature is 
heightened. Such wind-holes are very fre- 
quent in the Alps, and closer observation 
has proved that they generally oxist in 
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split rocks, resting on larger masses. Very 
probably the whole blowing apparatus con- 
sists of a perpendicular passage and a sloping 
one combined. The cowherds usually employ 
these wind-holes as milk-dairies, and in the 
canton of Tessin they are converted into 
yscellent wine-cellars. Nor are they with- 
out a certain influence upon animal and 
vegetable life. Whon they are not claimed 
by man, a fox or a. marmot will employ them 
as one of the numerous entrances to its 
retreat, Plants, however, will not grow in 
the vicinity of their opening, the only ex- 
ception being a few dark mosses and lichens. 

On the samo laws of nature depends the 
appearance of the vast and marvellous ice- 
grottoes, which are found in the mountains 
far below the snow-line, and contain largo 
masses of ice all the year round. Such is 
the ice-cave of St. George, over the Lake of 
Geneva, which contains a hundred tons of 
ico, formed, even during the summer, from 
the water dripping from the walls. The 
most celebrated of all, however, is the 
Shaf-loch, on the Lake of Thun. In spite 
of its inhospitable and dreary appearance, in 
stormy weather or oppressive heat the 
shepherds and their flocks scek shelter in 
it, and at times as many as a thousand head 
of sheep will nestle in its recesses. 


CHAPTER II. 


Alpine forests—The Dubenwald—Tropical vegeta- 
tion—The fir-tree—The larch—Oak forests—The 
sycamore—The walnut-tree of Stanz—The flora 
of the Alps—Curiosities of vegetation. 

Forrsrs impart a very peculiar feature 
to the character of Alpine scenery, and 
aro comparatively far more abundant than 
in the lowlands, where the land is employed 
for agricultural purposes, and has gradually 
heen cleared. Still, these forests vary con- 
siderably in character and appearance on 
different slopes of the mountain. The mighty 
Dubenwald, in the Valais, might fairly be 
called a virgin forest, if any of the Swiss 
forests could lay claim to such a title. It is 
so largo that it takes a day to ride round it; 
and the valley road runs for nearly eight 
miles between its clustered columns. Thou- 
sands of noble firs and larches stand there, 
dead and withered, and woodpeckers have 
bitten through their bark; and, just as in 
the tropical forests, leaves twine round the 


stems, and orchideans Ict down their flower. 
laden tendrils to the damp ground. Tere, 
tangled masses of blackberry, dog-rose, and 
bindweed grow Ilusuriantly. Strawberry 
plants shoot up a foot and a-half high from 
the soft wood earth, thousands of young off- 
shoots spring out of the decaying stems, 
and the gum-bearded lichen trails from the 
branches on which the cock of the woods 
calls, and the lyns and wild cat watch for 
prey. Avalanches and conflagrations have 
terribly injured the upper portions of the 
forest, and trunks charred by fire or broken 
by the storm evidence that tho fury of tho 
elements is as busily engaged as man’s igno- 
ranco in the desiruction of the forests. 

Throughout the Swiss mountains, coni- 
form aro the basis of vegetable life, and 
among these the fir, especially the dark 
red species, is the most common, and is 
above all the other trees in girth and 
height. Only in a few districts does tho 
larch seem to rival it, as is the case in the 
higher mountain regions of the Grisons; but 
in the lower districts of that canton the fir 
reigns supreme, and imparts its own dark 
and gloomy character to the landscape. The 
lighter silver fir and the Scotch fir, with its 
lofty, spreading branches, the tapering juni- 
per, and tufted yew are found at intervals, 
while, in some districts, the savin fills the 
lower forests with its unpleasant odour. 
Among the white firs, however, are a few 
giants, which stand worthily by the side of 
the loftiest red pines. On the Schwiindi Alp, 
in Unter-Walden (4,500 feet above the sea), 
a perfectly sound white fir was felled in the 
spring of 1852 which measured twenty-one 
feet in girth at the root, and even ata height 
of 100 fect was 8} feet in circumference. 

As regards the oak forests of Switzerland, 
it may be said of them, as of the stag and 
beaver, that they are extirpated. They for- 
merly grew magnificently on the lower 
mountains and hills, and even now a solitary 
specimen may be seen in all its grandeur, 
but they are growing more and more rare. 
On the other hand, the monotony of the dark 
pine woods is, in many parts, relieved by 
extensive tracts of beech-trees. As the oak 
and the lime are the noblest trees of the 
lowlands, the beech and sycamore are the 
grandest representatives of the central re- 
gion. Tho beech-tree, with its smooth white 
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bark, and rich though transparent crown of 
foliage, forms an excollent barometer of the 
seasons. The swelling and expanding of its 
buds, its full burst of leaf, and the gradual 
appearance of the autumnal tints, succeeded 
by the bareness of winter, accompany the 
year in its progress step by step, and attract 
our sympathy and attention in a manner not 
known to the monotonous and gloomy fir. 
The sycamore stands next in estimation 
to the beech, but the valuable nature of its 
timber causes it to be felled in large quan- 
tities, and the loss thus entailed is not suf- 
ficiently compensated by fresh plantations. 
The common mountain sycamore, with its 
widely-extending branches and large ser- 
rated leaves, is often found in clumps; and 
there are also enormous isolated specimens, 
as in the Melch Valley, where one stands 
with a girth of 283 feet. We may say too 
of the sycamore, that it is the most cele- 
brated tree in Switzerland—a real historic 
tree. Close to the chapel of Truns still 
stands the veteran sycamore, denuded of 
branches on one side, but still covered with 
vigorous foliage on the other, under which 
the Grey Confederation was formed in 1424. 
Its trunk is hollow and broken through at 
many places, and the grateful piety of the 
people has surrounded it with a fence for 
protection. The sycamore is a true child of 
the mountains, and does not flourish in the 
plains. In consequence of its manly beauty, 
the mountaineers are fond of planting it round 
their cabins; but owing to the size it attains, 
it is unfit for localities exposed to the fall of 
avalanches. Its brother, the maple, and the 
whitten tree, are generally rare, and more at 
home in the lowlands. The noble, fragrant 
lime-tree, in which strength and grace are 
combined—the slender, tough ash—the 
sturdy alder—the birch, with its waving 
network of leaves—the quivering aspen— 
the sombre, bushy elm—and the wide-spread 
black poplar do not flourish to any great 
extent in Switzerland. A single lime-tree, 
walnut, or sycamore is often found in the 
centre of some open space in which the 
public meetings of the inhabitants are held. 
The immense lime-tree, 400 years old, which 
stood in the square where the cantonal 
meeting is held at Appenzell, was recently 
broken ina storm. The walnut-tree, which 
adorned for so many centuries the parade- 


ground at Stanz, yiclded, in boughs alone, 
without counting stem or branch wood, 
upwards of thirty cords of wood. Tho 
parishioners of Scharanz, we may also men- 
tion, have assembled since 1403 beneath 
the shadow of their old lime-tree. 

The forests contain many flowering plants 
of the lower orders, and a variety of obscure 
lichens, mosses, and light-shunning fungi; 
but no bushy plants flourish in them, with 
the exception of a few rosacew, woodbines, 
and laburnums. The last-mentioned plant 
grows in great abundance in some districts, 
especially on the southern side of the Col de 
Trent, where it fills the woods with masses 
of its bright yellow blossoms. Bushy plants, 
many of them yielding wholesome berries, 
are found clothing the sandy or stony banks 
of the mountain streams and sicep, rocky 
projections where no trees grow; and in their 
vicinity blooms a profusion of labiate and 
cruciferous flowers, roses, hawkweed, and 
scrophularix. In the pine-woods ranunculi 
and orchids abound, while a few saxifragis, 
thymes, campanulas, hawkweeds, and silenes 
are met with here and there upon the rocks, 
wherever a slight stratum of earth allows 
vegetation. 

The character of the flowering plants of a 
particular locality is determined not only by 
its elevation above the level of the sea, or its 
exposure %o the sun, but also by its geological 
formation, some plants preferring the pri- 
mary rocks, others the limestone, slate, or 
pudding-stone; and this preference fre- 
quently degenerates into an idiosynerasy. It 
is not only the specific nature of the soil, 
formed by the disintegration of the rock and 
decomposition of the first cryptogamic cover- 
ing, which regulates the vegetation. Some 
idea may be formed of the richness of the 
carpeting that covers marsh, moor, pasture, 
meadow, field, and coppice, rock and gravel 
on the central portion of the Alps, when we 
state that it contains nearly one thousand 
genera of flowering plants, many of which 
are divided into from sixty to a hundred 
sub-genera. 

Very curious are the conditions of growth 
in different parts of the mountain region. 
Thus, on the south side of Monte Rosa vines 
grow at an altitude of 2,750 fect, while in 
the north of Switzerland they cease at about 
1,700 feet. The potato is successfully culti- 
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vated on the summit of the Righi, 5,500 
foet above the sea; but this is an exceptional 
instance. Cultivated plants are frequently 
capricious, and may be raised at great 
heights by proper care, and on spots en- 
tirely sheltered from rough weather. Thus, 
in the backward valley of the Grindelwald, 
where the cherry does not ripen before August, 
and neither the oak nor the walnut tree can 
flourish, art has succeeded in rearing cab- 
bages, and even asparagus, earlier than they 
can be procured at Berne. The peasantry 
are everywhere most fertile in expedients. 
Thus, on the south side of the Col de Balm, 
in order to expedite the melting of the snow, 
they scatter over the fields bits of slate, which, 
throughout the summer, have been carefully 
collected on the banks of the Arve. At Win- 
kelmatt, 4,300 feet up the side of the 
Matterthal, the inhabitants carry up earth 
to cover the immense blocks of rock, and thus 





produce flourishing gardens, in which corn and 
potatoes ripen far earlier than in the valleys. 

There are many other characteristic 
features of the mountain region of Switzer- 
land to which we would refer, if space per- 
mitted. What we have said will, we trust, bo 
a sufficient preparation for our readers, whom 
we shall invite in another paper to follow 
us to the land of the glaciers and avalanches ; 
which will, probably, prove more interesting 
to them, as less known. There we shall find 
ourselves in wondrous company, and pay a 
flying visit to the home of the eagle and the 
vulture, the ibex and the chamois. We shall 
follow the hunter in his desperate pursuit of 
his nimble-footed prey, and show to what 
dangers he is, almost hourly, exposed. At 
the same time we shall not neglect the Al- 
pine flora, which, although scanty, is not the 
less wonderful, as showing how wisely Nature 
adapts her means to the end, 
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Bur how shall I thy endless virtues tell, 

In which thou dost all other books excl ? 

No greasy thumbs thy spotless leaf can soil, 

Nor crooked dogs’-ears thy smooth corners spoil 5 
In idle pages no errata stand, 

To tell the blunders of the printer’s hand: 

No fulsome dedication here is writ, 

Nor flattering verse, to praise the author's wit; 
The margin with no tedious notes is vex’d, 

Nor various reading to confound the text: 

All parties in thy literal sense agree, od 
Thou perfect centre of concordancy ! 

Search we the records of an ancient date, 

Or read what modern histories relate, 

They all proclaim what wonders have been done 
By the plain letters taken as they run. 


Thy heavenly notes, like angels’ music, cheer 
Departing souls, and soothe the dying car. 

An aged peasant, on his latest bed, 

Wish'd for a friend some godly book to read: 

The pious grandson thy Inown handle takes, 

And (eyes lift up) this savoury lecture makes : 
Great A, he gravely read; the important sound 
The empty walls and hollow roof rebound: 

The expiring ancient rear’d his drooping head, 
And thank’d his stars that Hodge had learn’d to read 
Great B, the younker bawls! O heavenly breath! 
What ghostly comforts in the hour of death ! 


What hopes I feel! 


Great C, pronounced the boy ; 
The grandsire dies with eestasy of joy. 


Tickrne, 
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&Y TIE REV, JAMES PYCROFT, AUTHOR OF “THE CRICKET FILLS,” 





The Young Cricketer. (From a sketch by W. Hunt, exhibited at the Old, Water-Colour Gallery.) 


h Y earliest recollections of cricket carry me back some forty years to my 

school days at Bath, and also to my holiday excursions wherever the famous 
Lansdown Club, then in its infancy, was engaged to play one of its annual matches. 
At this period the game of cricket was little known in the West of England. 
The history of cricket, as traced in “ The Cricket Field,” to which we are happy to 
refer as the recognised authority and text-book of the game, speaks chiefly of 
Hampshire, Surrey, and Kent, and afterwards of Sussex and the adjoining 
counties. But it is certain that, as far North as Sheflield and Nottingham—which 
two towns had clubs that contested as far back as 1772—the game of cricket did 
prevail very early ; but we have no record of cricket in the last century, with rare 
exceptions—no record, at least, of its prevailing as a favourite rural sport—save in 
the few counties above-mentioned, and chiefly in the South and South-East of 
England. 

As to the West of England, and the rise of cricket clubs in that part of the 
country, we can undertake to speak very accurately, no doubt mmch to the 
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astonishment of the rising generation, who never dream of the days when either 
cricket or railways were not. 

In the year 1824, there were only three or four cricket clubs in all the West of 
England. There was one at Bath, one at Clifton, one at Sidmouth, and one at 
Teignbridge, six miles from Torquay. ‘There was also one at Kingscote, in Glou- 
cestershire, a village of the same name as the family of the present Henry 
Kingscote, Esq., once one of the finest players of the day. 

Still, cricket is a game that need only to be known to spread far and wide. 
Miss Mitford, in her interesting little book called ‘‘ Our Village,” describes a rural 
cricket club, and says, ‘‘ How strange it is that a bit of leather and some bits of 
wood should have such a charming and such a spirit-stirring power!” I havea 
lively recollection of our first school subscription for bats and a ball; and, when 
bought, Iwas made steward or keeper of the ball; so, hearing it ought to be 
greased, I kept it so well rubbed with all kinds of dripping that the cook would 
spare out of her perquisites, that it became as heavy as lead. Not that we should 
ever have been scientific enough to find out the difference ; but our master’s friends 
who used to join us—one in particular—were good players, and, when the scientific 
bowler found he had something like a heavy yeast dumpling at the end of his 
fingers, much laughter ensued at his annoyance, and I was threatened with the 
pains and penalties of the middle stump about my back—the usual punishment for 
lazy fielding in those school days (rather rougher than the present)—if I did not 
discharge the duties of my office in a more sensible way. 

Well, these visitors were a great help to us. For cricket, my friends, is learnt 
very much on a principle of unconscious imitation, and boys who play amon ga fine 
style of cricketers are sure to fall insensibly into their commanding attitudes, and 
into their way of hitting, as well as of fielding and bowling. 

I insist upon this point, because, now-a-days, with the travelling company of the 
All England Eleven, first-rate cricket comes to most parts of England as often as a 
wild-beast show or a circus of horsemanship at the least, and you cannot do better 
than use your eyes, and make quite a study of the play. Look at Hayward and 
Carpenter, for instance ; see how firmly they stand on their legs, not tottering about 
like a bear on hot iron, as bad players do, while the ball is coming; see how upright 
they stand, making every inch of their height, and commanding a long reach 
forward; whereas some of the country gentlemen seem to me as if they wanted to 
rub their chins against the end of the bat’s handle, and dwarf themselves into 
awkward creatures, all knees and elbows. 

However, I am still at school. Grown bigger, I was invited to play every 
Wednesday and Saturday—which were our usual half-holidays—with the Lans- 
down Club, and three or four of our seniors could soon render some service to a 
side, At this time the club was joined by some of the best of the W: inchester, and 
also some first-rates of the Oxford, Eleven, and we saw the best of play, and 
knew full well the forte of every man in the club. In those happy days, a club 
match with the Clifton or the Kingscote Club was a thing to dream of for a month 
before it came to pass. Being e left-handed player, and not caring a straw for 
anything while I could only keep my wicket up, at the age of sixteen I had become 
a very awkward customer. I am by no means recommending a dull, blocking, and 
slow sort of game—happily, I was soon taught better things—but I am only 
speaking of a fact: when one day—while all the school were working double 
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tides to earn a holiday to see a Kingscote match—one of the club eleven being 
taken suddenly ill, a hasty note of invitation was sent by the manager of the eleven 
to me, or rather to the master, during the early school hour. Rather pleased with 
the compliment to his teaching, our master read the invitation to me aloud before 
the whole school. I never shall forget my feelings, nor that of the school either ; 
there burst forth, in spite of discipline, a general hurrah at the honour thus paid 
our eleven; and all the school had a holiday to gee the match. Every one was 
ready to lend me his bat, his spikes, his jacket, his belt, or anything he had, that 
I might think more knowing and eligible than my own. Spikes were rare in those 
days, but the loan of a pair of shoes with some rough nails in the soles made me 
feel fit for anything, for at that time few of the club had anything more artistic in 
the way of cricket shoes. 

Well, the two sides met, and, to the dismay of all, the celebrated player, 
Mr. Kingland, made his appearance among our adversaries. Still, if this was a 
surprise for us, we also had, little as our men suspected it, a surprise, and quite a 
“‘take in” for them, too. In racing, sometimes there is such a thing as a “ dark” 
horse, of which few persons know anything, that, after all, proves to be able to win 
ina canter. We had just such a man on our side—an Etonian, named Broadley ; 
he was only known to Prince, our best bowler; but Prince said, “ Neyer mind 
Kingland; if Joe Broadley is in his best mood to-day, he will show them a hit or 
two that will astonish the natives.” 

Another point very vexatious just then was that Protheroe, who belonged to 
both clubs, played against us. This we thought very shabby of him, and there 
was not a man on our side who did not long to catch or shy him out without a 
score. However, play was called; we lost the toss, and the other side went 
in first. 

The first two wickets fell for ten runs. This looked well, when the magnus 
Apollo, Mr. Kingland, was seen coming. I never saw a cooler hand. He was 
pulling tight his waistband as he came along, and had some practical joke with 
our middle wicket as he passed him. But when he came to the wicket there was 
something in the breadth of chest he presented to the bowler, and the free swing of 
his arms, while, giant as he was—about six feet two—he “ bestrode the world like 
a Colossus,” and looked as if he could reach half-way to the other wicket, 

The first ball or two Kingland played steadily and easily, as if waiting to try 
the ground, to study pace and distances, and get his eyes open. It is evident to 
me now, with my present ripe experience, that Kingland was. wise enough to 
warm gradually to his work; and many ave the innings I have seen thrown away by 
making play too soon. However, by degrees he became bold—indeed, positively 
ruinous and destructive to all our bowler’s ablest tactics. Prince was a good bowler 
too—very fast and well upon the spot; but Kingland’s reach was so long---and he 
played as straight as a line with a full, upright bat—that he could drive away 
almost any ball which to another would have come in a first-rate bail ball; while, 
on the other hand, if Prince pitched at all too short, Kingland’s wrist-play was so 
fine he would cut it half across the field. 

Still, if we could not bowl out Kingland, every now and then we settled a man 
at the other wicket till Protheroe came in. N ow, then, we were all on the alert, 
‘Vd give ten pounds,” said Prince, ‘+ to finish Protheroe in the first over.” Now, 
Protheroe’s play I knew well. He had one constant poke for one run to the leg | 
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and I observed he always looked to see just where the man at lee—which then 
happened to be myself—stood, and poked the ball accordingly. I at once thought 
of adodge. I pretended to stand six yards out of my proper place, and while his 
eye was fixed on the bowler I moved six yards forward. The ruse succeeded. He 
had hit a catch, which, jumping off my feet, I caught in mid-air amidst rounds of 
cheers from all the ground, in which all our school, you may be sure, were not the 
least uproarious. Still, the game was not won yet: the score ran up fast and most 
discouragingly, for three times Kingland hit leg volleys clean over the tent. After 
all, he carried his bat through the innings “not out.” Indeed, we never saw any 
chance of getting him out, he played so safely. The last wicket fell for 120 runs, 

After luncheon I was sent in first, as a good runner, for the chance of Broadley, 
our great gun, making one of his remarkable innings. Before I went in, Prince, 
our captain, said to me, ‘' Now listen to me; we don’t want you to hit, or even to 
try to hit. You can block most vexatiously, as I know to my cost sometimes. So 
if you can only play like a young barn-door, remembering to back up and run for 
Broadley’s swiping, you will do no little towards winning the match,” 

Luckily for the work to be done, I was not at that time at all scientific. Some 
play at the pitch of the ball, others play at what they fancy is the line of the ball; 
but not only were my eyes as sharp as a ferret’s, but I made good use of them, and 
watched the ball—few older players do this, however necessary—every inch of 
the way, in spite of all its twisting, right up to the bat. Like a barn-door my bat 
was, and no mistake about it, for two hours and a-half ; and meanwhile, at the 
opposite end, Broadley was showing that Kingland’s hitting was not peculiar to 
himself alone. Broadley was, in make and shape, not unlike Ben Griffiths, the 
great Surrey and All England player—the “‘ mammoth hitter,” as they called him 
in Australia. He was wide, not only in shoulders, but also in hips, so necessary to 
hard hitting. He stood well up, descried the ball, and formed for each hit very 
goon and with perfect decision, and when he did hit, every ounce of his strength 
went into the ball. His ‘‘ hitting Barter”—so old Wykehamists used to call hitting 
the ball at the pitch, after the name of Dr. Barter, a famous player of Winchester 
College—was very fine. At last he was caught, and the score stood thus :— 
Broadley, 60; myself, 6; with sundries, 72; one wicket down. Nothing is more 
remarkable in cricket than how very frequently it happens that when two men have 
made a stand and “collared the bowling,” if one of them at last is out, the other— 
whether from want of confidence, or (as I suspect) from making a difference in his 
style of play—soon follows. In my case, I began to be over-confident, and hit 
away, and after running up my 6 runs to 15—a fine score for an outsider—I was 
bowled out, receiving no end of applause as I entered the cricket-tent, by all which 
I was so elated that I did not know whether I stood on my head or my heels. 

A great deal was thought of my catching out Protheroe as I did, because the 
catch was made with one hand anda jump. No doubt this has a dashing appear- 
ance, so much so that I have seen more than one silly fellow make a pretence of a 
jump “to please the gallery,” when there was not the least occasion for it. But 
the truth was, nearly all of our school used to practise this high catch with a jump, 
and it is well worth learning. The great secret is to aim at getting the ball about 
the middle of the hand, at the junction with the fingers, in which case the hand 
closes of itself just as it should do for a good grasp of the ball. 

Another dashivg catch most useful to practise is made with a ball which would 
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ground short of yoa. The art is to rush in with one hand, pat the ball up in the 
air, thus breaking the force which would defy your catching it with one action, 
and then catching the ball as it descends, A very hard hit, to which you haye to 
rush in, is hardly worth attempting in any other manner. When successful, this 
is a very dashing picce of fielding. Sometimes you have a one-handed catch to 
make (if you can) at full speed, when running sideways to cross or intercept the 
course of the ball. ‘This catch you may practise while a friend throws balls to suit 
you; but the best way is to make a circular sweep with the hand, ending with the 
ball, if happily caught, in your hand behind your back; for to present a stiff hand 
to the ball in such a position is useless, and in this way only can you draw the 
hand sufliciently back for your purpose. Once more, while talking of catching, 
why are some of the easiest catches missed, to the surprise of every one? The old 
answer is, ‘ By taking it too easy.” But the question is, In what respect do you 
take it easy? Answer, By not troubling yourself to draw your hands back; for you 
can catch no ball scarcely with stiff hands, 

But to return to our match. Our other wickets went down quickly, for it is 
rarely that any of the rest of the Eleven do much after any very stubborn stand 
has been made by one of the earlier bats. One would suppose the contrary would 
be the case, as the bowlers are “‘ used up ;” and certainly run-getting never scems so 
easy as when you see nearly every ball hit away before you goin. Still, the bats 
that follow do rather less than more, in consequence of one of those long innings 
at the first set-off. Perhaps it may be that they play a faster game, ag if by 
imitation, than they would play otherwise. But, at all events, it is a fact that I 
have often observed. No less frequently have I remarked that the side that 
goes in second against a very long score does not make as much as it would at 
other times. This, I am sure, is because the idea of many runs or none being 
imperatively wanted influences the play. However, all our side were out for 110 
runs—a loss by 10 on the first innings, 

The game was now over for the day. All dispersed, to meet at eleven on the 
morrow. 

I asked old Sparks, the umpire, what he thought of the match, and who 
would win. 

“‘T should say the side that lives nearest home has the best chance.” 

“Why so? Because they know the ground better, or what can the reason be?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, many things go to spoil your chance at cricket besides those 
of which our gentlemen take account. First, there’s the dinner iy 

“What! do men drink too much? These men are not the sort of characters ta 
get drunk.” 

‘No, sir; but sometimes they eat too much. Now duck and custard is a 
particularly bad thing to play upon. I had my dinner at the side-table, and saw 
what was going on. So TI said to Harry, the waiter, ‘Hand these custards to that 
gentleman,’ pointing to the gentleman (meaning Protheroe) who was goin g to bowl; 
‘and after that hand some bottled beer, and be sure you recommend the salad with 
his cheese.’ ” 

‘Well, and what then?” 

“What then! Why, didn’t you see how Mr. Broadley hit him all over the 
ground? Didn’t he bowl him long hops and tosses till he was quite hit off, and 


they were forced to change him, and couldn’t tell how it was he bowled so badly 2 
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My duck and custard, shaken up with bottled beer into a nice state of fermentation, 
did all that—ha! ha!” 

‘But you don’t mean you have any other duck and custard trick for to-morrow 
morning ?” 

‘No, no, sir. Loave them alone for that. Short whist at the Mitre, with 
punch, cigars, broiled bones, and a jolly night of it, that will make all the odds in 
to-morrow’s play; whereas our gentlemen will go to hed sensible—at all events our 
bowlers will, and Mr. Broadley too.” 

This seemed to me marvellously sagacious oi +1. sparks, but he had seen sharp 
practice in the cricket-field all lis days, having lived at a time when betting men 
frequented Lord’s as they do Epsom or Ascot, to make a book, and sometimes to 
bribe players to lose that the betting men might win; but all these tricks of the 
“leos” have been unknown for many years. 

But as to the effect that the state of the digestion produces on the eyesight—to 
say nothing of a shaky hand and a state of nervous tremor all over which results 
from late hours in the smoking-roon—this I have learnt to understand and to 
calculate on since, though too young to dream of such things before Sparks ‘first 
drew my attention to them. 

Next day the adversary certainly did not play the better for the night which 
had passed; but as to the night our men spent, there is something more to tell 
presently—indeed, one of the strangest events in all my long cricket experience. 
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To battle! to battle! 
To slanghter and strife, 
For a sad, broken covenant 
We barter poor life : 
The great God of Judah 
Shall smite with our hand, 
And break down the idols 
That cumber the land. 


Uplift every voice 

In prayer and in song ; 
Remember the battle 

Ts not to the strong. 

Lo, the Ammonites thicken ! 
And onward they come, 
To the vain noise of trumpet, 

O£ cymbal, and drum. 


They haste to the onslaught, 
With hagbut and spear ; 
They lust for a banquet 
That’s dreadful and dear. 
Now horseman and footman 
Sweep down the hill-side ; 
They come, like fierce Pbaxaohs, 
To die in their pride, 


See, long plume and pennon 
Stream gay in the air! 

They are given us for slaughter — 
Shall God’s people spare ? 

Nay, nay ; lop them off— 
Friend, father, and son 4 

All earth is athirst till 
The good work be done. 


Brace tight every bucller, 
And lift high the sword ; 
For biting must blades be 
That fight for the Lord. 
Remember, remember, 
How saints’ blood was shed, 
As free as the rain, and 
Homes desolate made. 


Among them! among them! 
Unburied bones ery: 
Ayenge us, or, like us, 
Faith’s true martyrs die? 
Tlew, hew down the spoilers ; 
Slay on, and spare none ; 
Then shout forth, m gladness, 
Heaven's battle is won! 
Wittiam Mornerweu. 


CRESSY AND POICTIERS; 
or, 
TIE STORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE'S PAGE, 


BY %. G@ EDGAR, 





Jacob von Arteveldt appealing to the Populaco at Ghant, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 


fe enable my readers to form some idea of the position which was occupied by 

the Prince of Wales at the time when I, Arthur Winram—for by this surname 
I was now known—was admitted to the Castle of Windsor, and taken into his 
service as page, I must go back a few years to relate such particulars as to hig 
birth and boyhood as may convey a notion of the advantages he had inherited 
and the training he had receiyec 
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Tt was at York, and in the minster of that capital of the North, that, one 
Sunday in January, 1528, Edward the king, then sixteen, espovsed Philippa, one 
of the fair daughters whom William, Count of Hainault, surnamed the Good, had 
by his wife Joan, who was a princess of the line of Capet, and sister of Philip de 
Valois, to whom the parliament of France adjudged the crown which St. Louis had 
wor. The match, being brought about by the king’s mother, Isabel, and Roger 
de Mortimer, was not at first regarded with favour in England. In fact, people 
expressed much discontent with the business. But for once the instincts of the 
English deceived them. Tt was a love match after all; and ere long the young 
queen displayed so much excellence and somany amiable qualities, that she became 
more popular than any Queen of England had ever been, with the exception, it 
must be admitted, of Eleanor of Castile. 

Nothing, probably, contributed more to the change of sentiment on the part of 
the English than the birth of a son destined to so glorious a career and so 
melancholy an end. At Woodstock—a sylvan palace associated with the memories 
of the Norman and early Plantagenet kings, and with the touching romance of 
Rosamond Clifford—Edward, Prince of Wales, first saw the light. It was ten 
o'clock on the morning of Friday, the 15th of June, 1330, when he was ushered 
into existence, and excited the admiration of the queen’s household by his magni- 
ficent appearance. 

No time was lost in sending a messenger to inform the king that a son had been 
born to him, and an hcir to the house of Plantagenet ; and on hearing the welcome 
news, and that the prince, just cradled at Woodstock, was a marvellously fine 
infant, and likely, one day, to be a most handsome man, the king gave a right 
royal reward to Thomas Prior, who had the good luck to carry the message. 

Intelligence of the prince's birth proved hardly less welcome to the nation than 
to the king. The event was talked of with enthusiasm in every town and hamlet ; 
and people told wonderful stories of the royal infant’s remarkable size and beauty, 


the fineness of his limbs, and his state cradle, painted with designs from the Eyan- ~ 


gelists. Everywhere the young mother and her son were the subjects of conver- 
sation, and portraits of them, at the period, began to form favourite models for 
the Virgin and Child. 

The king was, doubtless, well pleased with the interest that was manifested, 
and, in order that the public might participate in the rejoicings that followed the 
pirth of England’s heir, he proclaimed his intention of holding a grand tournament 
in Tiondon. Accordingly, the lists were erected in Cheapside, and a gay company 
of knights and ladies assembled on the occasion. 

The ceremony, however, was interrupted by an accident that caused some 
unpleasantness. At the upper end of the street a gallery had been erected for the 
accommodation of the queen and her ladies ; and, while the tilting was taking 
place, the scaffolding on which the gallery was reared gave way, and the structure 
fell to the ground. Great was the fright, loud the screaming, and alarming the 
confusion. Luckily enough, nothing fatal had oceurred ; but the king, much 
enraged, threatened to punish the workmen. Philippa, however, interceded in their 
behalf; and Edward, pacified by her mediation, and soothed by her earnest 
entreaties, consented to pardon their carelessness. 

While the tournament was held in Cheapside in honour of his birth, the prince 
was passing his cl ildhood under the charge of women. Joan of Oxford was his 
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nurse; Matilda Plumpton was rocker of his cradle; and Lady St. Omer, the wife 
of a brave knight, was his governess. But no sooner was he old enough for his 
book than he was intrusted to the charge of Walter Burley, to be instructed as 
became the heir of a family one of whose chiefs had declared that ‘a king without 
learning was a crowned ass.” 

I ought to mention that Walter Burley had been bred at Merton College, 
Oxford, and that he was a celebrated doctor of divinity. Having written divers 
treatises on natural and moral philosophy, his fame spread over the country, and 
recommended him to the court; and when Philippa of Hainault came to England 
as queen, he had the distinction of being appointed her almoner; and, in after 
years, when he had the honour of figuring as tutor to her son, he fulfilled his 
functions with high credit. At the same time, Simon Burley, his young kinsman, 
alad of great promise, was admitted as one of the prince’s class-fellows, and formed 
that friendship which subsequently led to his being the prince’s favourite knight. 

Nor were those exercises which make men strong in battle neglected in the 
education of the prince, From childhood he was trained to arms, and accomplished 
in feats of chivalry, and inured to exertion. Ashe grew up he gave indications not 
to be mistaken of turning outa learned, elegant, and brilliant hero, and, in some 
respects, reminded men of his mighty progenitor who conquered Simon de Montfort 
at Evesham, and reigned as the first Edward with so much powerand popularity. 

Meanwhile, the royal boy was admitted to the honours which naturally devolved 
on him as heir to the crown of England. At the age or three he was created Earl 
of Chester ; at seven he was created Duke of Cornwall; and at thirteen he wasin 
parliament invested by the king with the dignity of Prince of Wales. 

About the same period another honour, and one to which he had no hereditary 
elaim, seemed likely to fall to his lot. Ihave already mentioned that the Count of 
Flanders had, by his tyranny, driven. his subjects to revolt, and that Jacob von 
Arteveldt, a famous brewer, exercised enormous influence among his countrymen, 
and that, especially in Ghent, his word was almost law. 

Nowit entered into the heart of Arteveldt to conceive the expediency of wholly 
depriving the Count of Flanders of his inheritance, of making it a duchy, and 
bestowing it on the Prince of Wales. Full of his scheme, and perhaps rather 
elated with the power he enjoyedin Flanders, Arteveldtentered into communication 
with the King of England, and had the gratification of finding that his proposal 
was quite the reverse of unwelcome, Indeed, King Edward promised, without 
delay, to bring his son to Flanders, that Arteveldt might have an opportunity of 
putting his projectinto execution ; andaccordingly, aboutSt. Johnthe Baptist’s Day, 
he embarked with the prince, in his ship the Katherine, for Flanders, and sailed 
intothe harbour of Sluys, where, someyears earlier, he had destroyed the French fleet. 

At Sluys King Edward kept his court on board his ship the Katherine, and 
there received Arteveldt and his other allies among the Flemings. Many confe- 
rences were held, but it soon appeared that Arteveldt’s enthusiasm was not shared 
by his countrymen. The idea of disinheriting their count and his son was one 
which they seemed most averse to entertain, and they could not be prevailed on to 
do more in the matter than promise to consult the cities which they represented. 
Every attempt to bring the business to a conclusion proved abortive, and mean- 
while a storm was gathering which was to destroy the whole scheme at a blow. 

In fact, French influence, and perhaps French gold, were at work in every city 
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of Flanders, and rapidly undermining the power which Arteveldt had for years 
been building up. All regard for freedom and commerce gave way before the 
prejudices of the hour, and the people of Ghent not only set their faces decidedly 
against Arteveldt’s project of deposing their count in favour of the Prince of Wales, 
but manifested the utmost indignation against its author. In Arteveldt’s absence 
from Ghent the murmurs were loud, and no sooner did he return to the town than 
the malcontents expressed their sentiments in a most menacing tone. 

Tt was about thenoon of a summer's day when Arteveldt, having left the King 
of England and the Prince of Wales at Sluys, entered Ghent. Immediately he 
became aware that his popularity was gone. People who, in other days, had been 
wont tosalute him with profound respect, now bent their brows and turned their 
backs; and the multitude, at all times easily deluded, intimated that they were 
prepared to restore the count whom they had banished, and to throw down the 
great citizen whom they, till recently, had worshipped. 

“Here,” cried they, as they recognised his figure on horseback, ‘‘comes one who 
is too much the master, and wants to order in Flanders according to his will and 
pleasure. This must not be longer borne.” 

Arteveldt was not blind nor deaf to what waspassing. Ashe rode upthestreethe 
became certain that some mischief was in agitation, and probably suspected that his 
life was aimed at. In any case he hastened to take precautions against any attempt 
at violence. As soon as he dismounted and entered his mansion, he ordered the 
doors and windows to be secured, and warned his servants to be on their guard. 

It soon appeared that Arteveldt’s instincts had not deceived him. In fact, a 
multitude, chiefly composed of the mechanical class, almost instantaneously filled 
the street, surrounded the mansion, and evinced a determination to go alllengths 
and force an entrance. Resistance appearing vain, Arteveldt despaired of saving 
himself by force ; and coming to a window with his head uncovered, he attempted 
to bring them to reason. 

“My good people,” said he, in the most soothing tone, ‘what aileth you? 
Why are you so enraged against me? Tow have I incurred your displeasure ? 
Tell me, and I will conform myself entirely to your wills.” 

“We want,” answered they with one voice, ‘‘ an account of the treasures 
you have made away with.” 

« Gentlemen,” said Arteveldt, ‘be assured that I have never taken anything 
from the treasures of Flanders; and if you will, for the present, return quietly to 
your homes, and come here to-morrow morning, T will be ready to give so good 
an account of them that you will have every reason to be satisfied.” 

“No, no!” cried they ; “we must have it directly. You shall not escape us 
thus. We know that you have emptied the treasury, and, without our know- 
ledge, sent the money to England; and you shall, therefore, suffer death.” 

When Arteveldt heard this, he clasped his hands together, and wept in morti- 
fication of spirit as he thought of the services he had rendered his country, and 
perceived how they were likely to be requited. ; 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, “such as I am, you yourselves have made me. 
Formerly you swore you would protect me against all the world, and now, 
without any reason, you want to murder me,” 

‘Come down,” bawled the mob, ‘and do not preach to us from such a 
height. We want to know what you have done with the treasures of Flanders ?” 
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Seeing clearly that the populace were in that state of excitement which makes 
them mistake friends for foes, and that his destruction was certainly intended, 
Arteveldt left the window and attempted to get out of his house by the rear, with 
the object of taking refuge in aneighbouring church. But he was too late to save 
himself from butchery. Already four hundred men had entered the house by the 
back, and the toils were upon him. Shouting for his head, and clamouring like 
wild beasts, they rushed upon him, seized him forcibly, trampled him under foot, 
and slew him without mercy. 

When this tragical event occurred at Ghent, the King of England and the 
Prince of Wales were still at Sluys, awaiting the result of their negotiations. On 
hearing of Arteveldt’s violent death, the king was enraged beyond measure, and, 
vowing to avenge his ally and friend, he put to sea with his son and returned to 
England, 

Extreme was the alarm of the more prudent among the Flemings when they 
earned what had been done by the mob of Ghent, and the wrath of the King of 
England on receiving intelligence of the murder of Arteveldt, Without delay they 
sent ambassadors from the various cities to explain and apologise ; and at West- 
minster they were admitted to the royal presence. At first Edward was haughty 
and disdainful; but after much conversation with the ambassadors, who disowned 
all participation in the bloody deed, he consented to forego thoughts of vengeance. 

By this time, indeed, the king had foes enough on the Continent without addin g 
the Flemings to the number, and he perceived the impolicy of attempting to force 
hisson on them as a ruler. It was not as Duke of Flanders, but as Prince of Wales, 
that the heir of England was to perform the martial prodigies which made him so 
famous among the men of the age he adorned with his valour and chivalry, 

liyents had already reached a crisis which rendered the continuation of peace 
impossible, when I so far realised the aspirations I had cherished in obscurity as 
to make my way into the service of the young hero around whose name so much 
fame was soon to gather. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
KING EDWARD'S DEFIANCE, 


As King Wdward had promised, I speedily found myself installed as one of the 
pages to the Prince of Wales, and hastened to provide myself with garments suit- 
able to my new position in life, and to fall into the ways of the court over which 
the good Queen Philippa presided with so much grace and amiability. 

In spite of the humble sphere from which I had emerged, I was treated with 
almost familiar kindness by the prince, and with perfect courtesy by the gentlemen 
who formed his household, with the single exception of the Lord De Ov, whose 
haughty words at Smithfield had so deeply galled me. Between the young baron 
and myself there existed an instinctive antipathy, as if we had been born to be 
mortal foes; and, as he never looked at me without a scowl of scorn, I, rather elate 
with my rising fortunes, replied with glances of fiery defiance. 

I had lost no time in sending a messenger from Windsor to inform my grandsire 
and my mother of the result of my visit to Jack Fletcher, and of my intention to 
take an early opportunity of presenting myself in person at the homestead, to con- 
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vince them not only that there was no mistake about my good luck, but also that I 
was certain, ere long, to rise higher. 

Never, indeed, had there been a time when an Englishman was likely to have 
more chances of distinguishing himself in Continental war. Everybody was 
telling his neighbour how the king was about to lead an army, composed of 
Englishmen, to France, and how Philip de Valois—if he knew what manner of 
men the invaders were likely to be—would tremble at the prospect of their land- 
ing. I fully participated in the prevailing excitement, and listened eagerly as 
Simon Burley related the circumstances under which King Edward sent the 
defiance which made a renewal of the war inevitable. 

Tt appears that the King of England was at Windsor, celebrating the feast of 
St. George, and flattering himself that peace was established, when he received 
intelligence that the treaty of Malestroit had been rudely broken by the summary 
execution of his Breton allies. The king, whose temper was fiery, no sooner heard 
of the breach of faith and outrage on justice, than his blood boiled with indig- 
nation, and he vowed that he would make Philip of Valois repent his handiwork. 

At that time Sir Hervé de Léon, a knight of Brittany, who had stood sternly 
up for the interests of Charles of Blois against the English king and the Marl of 
Montfort, happened to be a prisoner in England; and Edward, in the excess of 
hig rage, bethought him of retaliation. Fortunately, however, Henry, Harl of 
Derby, the king’s kinsman, had the courage to remonstrate, and to persuade 
Edward that such a course would be unworthy of his dignity and of the reputation 
he enjoyed throughout Christendom. 

“My lord,” said Derby, “if Philip de Valois has, in his rashness, had the 
villany to put to death so many valiant knights, do not suffer your courage to be 
tainted by it; for, in truth, if you will but consider a little, your prisoner has 
nothing to do with this outrage. Have the goodness, therefore, to give him his 
liberty at a reasonable ransom.” 

The king, after attentively listening to the earl, paused, reflected, indicated by 
a gesture his concurrence in his kinsman’s opinion, and ordered the captive knight 
to be brought to his presence. 

“Ha! Sir Hervé—Sir Hervé,” began the king, who by this time had recovered 
his serenity, ‘‘ my adversary, Philip of Valois, has shown his treachery in too cruel 
a manner when he put to death so many knights. It has given me much dis- 
pleasure, and it appears as if it were done in despite of us. If I were to take his 
conduct as my example, I ought to do the like to you, for you have done me more 
harm in Brittany than any other man.” 

“‘ Sire —” said Sir Hervé, interrupting. 

“Nay,” continued Edward, “listen. I will preserve my honour unspotted, 
and allow you your liberty at a trifling ransom, out of my love for the Earl of 
Derby, who hasrequested it; but on this condition, that you perform what Iam 
going to ask of you.” 

“Sire,” said Sir Hervé, ‘I will do the best of my power to perform whatever 
you shall command.” 

‘Ah, then, let us come to the point,” continued the king. “JT know, Sir 
Hervé, that you are one of the richest knights in Brittany, and, if I were to press 
you, you would pay me forty thousand crowns for your ransom. But you will go 
to Philip of Valois, my adversary, and tell him, from me, that, by putting somany 
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knights to death in so dishonourable a manner, he has sore displeased me, and 1 
say and maintain that he has, by this act, broken the truce; and that, from this 
moment, I consider it broken, and by you send him my defiance.” 

“Sire,” replied Sir Hervé, “I will perform your message to the best of my 
abilities.” 

“Tn consideration of your carrying my message,” added the king, ‘I will let 
you off for ten thousand crowns, which you will send to Bruges within five days 
after you have crossed the seas.” 

“Sire,” said the knight, “I engage so to do; and God reward you and my 
lord of Derby for your kindness to me.” 

No delay could be laid to the charge of Sir Hervé de Léon in fulfilling his 
promise. Finding himself released from prison, he took leave of the king, and 
embarked at Southampton. His intention was to land at Harfleur, but the vessel 
in which he sailed encountered a violent storm. For fifteen days the knight was 
almost at the mercy of the winds and the waves, and he was under the necessity 
of throwing his horses overboard. At length the mariners landed at Crotoy, a 
town in Picardy, at the mouth of the Somme, and Sir Hervé with his suite 
journeyed on foot to Abbeville. 

The voyage, however, had proved too much for the Breton knight, aud at 
Abbeville he was so ill and so weakened by sea-sickness that he could not ride 
on horseback. But he did not forget his promise; and, though his end was 
approaching, he travelled in a litter to Paris, and delivered to Philip of Valois, 
word for word, the message with which King Edward had intrusted him. 

“ And now,” said King Edward, ‘let my adversary tremble.” 

“ Ay, let Philip of Valois tremble,” shouted hundreds of voices. 

Everywhere throughout England there was bustle, and excitement, and pre- 
paration for war; and while men-at-arms and archers were mustering at South- 
ampton, Godfrey de Harcourt, a great noble of Normandy, whom Philip of 
Valois menaced with death, reached England, to encourage the king with his 
promises and aid him with his counsels ; and among the youth who surrounded 
the Prince of Wales there was much enthusiasm, and much talk of performing 
feats of arms; and none among them was more enthusiastic than myself or more 
hopeful of doing something in the war to win renown. 

Tt was under such circumstances, one morning in May, that I rode through 
Windsor Forest to the homestead that had sheltered my childhood, to bid adieu 
to my grandsire and to my msther before crossing the sea. My grandsire shed a 
tear and my mother wept bitverly as we parted. But my heart was too elate 
with hope, and my brain too full of glowing aspirations, to allow their sadness 
to depress me. Already I was, in imagination, winning the spurs of knighthood, 
even leading armies to victory, and making my way to fame and fortune by 
heroic achievements. 

So far everything appeaced brilliant. But I was destined, ere the year 
closed, to discover that war was not wholly made up of triumphs, and to have 
ample leisure to pine, in irksome solitude, for a sight of the quiet homestead 
which I had deemed so dull. 

But let me not tell of the future. At the period of which I write there was 
little thought among us of disaster or of mishaps. The king, the prince, earls, 
barons, knights, squires, and yeomen were leaving their homes to take part in 
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the great enterprise. All England was ringing with predictions of victory and 
conquest; and my young heart beat to the music of the hour, as I thought of 
Philip of Valois listening to the terms of King Edward’s defiance, and trembling 
on his throne at the approach of King Edward’s vengeance. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE VOYAGE. 


Apour St. John the Baplist’s Day, 1846, the King of England, having nomi- 
nated his young son, Lionel of Clarence, as lieutenant of the realin, and intrusted 
Queen Philippa to his kinsman, the Earl of Kent, embarked at Southampton, to 
cross the sea, On board the king’s ship, the Katherine, was the Prince of 
Wales; and I, with other pages and several young gentlemen of high birth, had 
the privilege of being in attendance on the prince. 

Godfrey de Harcourt, the great Norman lord I haye already mentioned, 
accompanied King Kdward on this occasion. Indeed, the king relied much on 
Harcourt for such information as might enable him to penetrate into the country 
which recognised Philip of Valois as sovercign, and strike a shattering blow at 
his adversary’s power. 

It was King Edward’s intention to land in Gascony; and his mighty armament, 
on board of which were most of the great earls and barons of England, put to sea: 
The wind was favourable, and, as the ships went tilting over the waves, it was a 
fair sight to behold; for it seemed as if the whole water, as far as the eye could 
reach, was covered with cloth, from the number of sails that were given to the 
wind, Qn the third day, however, there was a marvellous change; in fact, the 
wind, changing suddenly, drove us on the coast of Cornwall, and the mariners 
were fain to cast anchor, and remain there for six days and six nights. 

It was now that Harcourt proposed to King Edward to change the destination 
of the armament, and to land in Normandy instead of Gascony. 

“Sire,” said Harcourt, “* Normandy is one of the most fertile provinces in the 
world; and I will answer with my head that you may land in any part of it you 
please without hindrance, for no one will think of opposing you. You will find 
in Normandy rich towns and handsome castles without any means of defence, 
and your people will gain wealth enough to suflice them for twenty years to 
come. Your fleet may also follow you up the river Orne, as far as Caen.” 

‘“‘On my faith, cousin,” said the king, “I believe you are in the right,” 

“What I state is true, sire,” added Harcourt; “I, therefore, intreat you will 
listen, and give credit to what I have said.” 

After some consideration, King Edward determined on following Harcourt’s 
sage advice; and, without delay, he gave orders that the fleet should steer direct 
for Normandy. At the same time, he ordered the flag of the Earl of Warwick, 
who was admiral, to be hoisted on board of his own ship; and, the wind being 
favourable, he took the lead of the armament, and made straight for the 
Norman shore. 

It was on the coast of Coutantin, of which Coutances is the chief town, that 
the English fleet came to anchor; and it was at the port of La Hogue, not far 
from St. Sauveur le Vicomte, the dominion of Harcourt, that King Edward landed. 
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At that moment, as I well remember, there occurred a slight accident, which 
created much excitement, and which the king, with admirable presence of mind, 
turned to good account. Being impatient to reach the land which he claimed as 
his own, he no sooner observed that the Katherine was on the point of touching 
the strand, than he leaped from on board. As he set foot on the shore, how- 
ever, he happened to slip, and fell with such force on his face that the blood 
gushed from his nose. 

A cry of horror instantly arose, and spread through the armament; and the 
knights about the king gathered round him with dismay on their countenances. 

“Sire,” said they, ‘let us intreat you to return to your ship, and not to 
think of landing to-day, for this is an unlucky omen.” 

‘Why an unlucky omen?” exclaimed the king, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“ T look upon it as most favourable, for it is a sign that the land is desirous of me.” 

As the king’s words were reported, a loud shout indicated how much pleased 
the English were with his answer; and they began to disembark the baggage, 
armour, and horses. hat night the king and his army lay on the sands; and, 
next day, having conferred knighthood on the Prince of Wales, and appointed 
Godfrey de Harcourt and the Earl of Warwick marshals of his army, and the 
Karl of Arundel constable, he prepared to march. 

Meanwhile messengers, despatched by the towns of Normandy, were riding in 
haste towards Paris, to inform Philip of Valois that the English had landed ; 
and all over the country rumour spread the news that the lion-hearted Plan- 

_ tagenet was once more on the soil of France, with a mighty host of archers and 
men-at-arms, led by Anglo-Norman nobles, whose genius and valour made them 
most formidable war-chiefs. 

And so, no longer, as on former occasions, with a band of foreign hirelings, 
but with an army of Englishmen, sworn to conquer or die, and with his gallant 
son riding by his side, did King Edward begin his march into the dominions of 
his adversary—hope beckoning him onwards, and genius guiding him on the 
way to victory. 

Ihave said that I embarked to take part in the war in high spirits; and, in 
spite of the exertion and fatigue of the disembarking, my enthusiasm had now 
risen to the highest pitch. But suddenly I was reminded that I had, at least, one 
enemy at hand, who was determined not to overlook my existence. I was just 
mounting my black steed to ride in the prince’s train, and had my hand in the 
mane to vault into the saddle, when the Lord De Ov crossed my path, and con- 
trived, in passing, to run his charger against mine in such a way as to leave no 
doubt that insult was intended; and then, turning round, eyed me with a male- 
volence that no words could have expressed. 

My blood naturally boiled at this unprovoked ingult, and at another time I 
should certainly have given way tomy temper. In the prince’s presence, however, 
and in the circumstances in which I was, anything like retaliation was out of 
the question, and I was forced to restrain my, wrath and bite my glove. 

Mounting in sullen mood, I calmed myself as I best could; and, as I followed 
the prince’s banner, I could not help wondering, for the twentieth time, but more 
than ever, what cause there could be for the malevolence which this young baron, 
so high in the world’s esteem in comparison, exhibited towards me, an unpro- 
tected boy, from the day when accident threw us in each other’s way. 
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I lived long enough both to experience his utmost malice, and to punish it, 
Better far for him would it have been to have allowed the past to sink into obli- 
vion. It was his constant display of antipathy which eventually led to my pene- 
trating the mystery that hung over my birth, and to discover that I had to settle 
with my Lord De Ov a heavy hereditary account ; and it was his own insolent 
folly that precipitated the fate that befell him on that day when, in the face of 
heaven and earth, I avenged, at one blow, the wrongs of a father, and my own, 


CHAPTER XI. 
MARCH OF THE INVADERS. 


Ir soon appeared that the alarm expressed by the French when they heard 
that the King of England had set his armed heel on the soil of Normandy was 
not unfounded or unreasonable. 

Indeed, the martial chief of the English invaders lost no time in making his 
presence felt, and adding to the terror which the news of his landing had 
inspired. After dividing his forces into three divisions, he advanced into the 
country, the centre host being under his ewn command and that of the Prince of 
Wales; while, on either hand, marched the marshals, ravaging as they went, 
and driving the natives before them as hunters chase the deer. Hyery evening, 
at sunset, the three forces met at the place appointed for encamping for the 
night; and, every morning, they parted to pursue their successes. 

First among the places that yielded to the English was St. Lo, a rich trading 
town in Coutantin; and, this conquest achieved, they advanced on Caen, a 
flourishing and handsome city, with a noble castle and many fine churches, 
besides the monastery dedicated to St. Stephen, in which reposed the ashes of 
William the Norman. At Caen, Edward became aware that there was every 
prospect of resistance, for Robert de Blargny, with three hundred Genoese, held 
the castle ; while the Count of Tarcaryille, and the Count of Ku, Constable of 
France, occupied the town with a host of warriors, who, when joined by the 
townsmen, formed a formidable force. 

It was necessary, under the circumstances, to proceed with caution; and the 
king quartered for the night in the fields outside the town, with the intention of 
attacking on the morrow. But the I'reneh were meanwhile on the alert; and, 
headed by the constable, the citizens came boldly forth into the field to do battle 
with the invaders. Nor did the English shrink from an encounter. No sooner, 
indeed, did day dawn, than the king and the Prince of Wales prepared for action, 
and set their men in order. The sight of the English produced an immediate 
effect; and when they began to approach, the townsmen took fright, turned 
their backs, and fled through the gates. 

But it was too late to save themselves by flight; and the English, entering 
with them, forcibly took possession. This, however, was not done without con- 
siderable loss. Indeed, the men of Caen showered stones and every description 
of missile from the windows, and exerted themselves so vigorously that more 
than five hundred Englishmen lost their lives. 

On hearing of the havoc that had been wrought among his soldiers, King 
Edward was highly exasperated; and, in his wrath, he thought of vengeance, 
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“On my faith,” exclaimed he, ‘+I am strongly inclined to put the inhabitants 
to the sword, and to burn the town !” 

Tarcourt, however, interposed, and appeased the king's wrath. 

“Sire,” said he, ‘assuage somewhat of your anger, and be satisfied with what 
has already been done. You have a long journey to make, and there are in this 
town thousands of men who will defend themselves obstinately. It would cost you 
many lives, and put a stop to your expedition, without redounding to your honour. 
Philip de Valois is certain to come to give you battle, and you will have more 
than full employment for all the men you have.” 

“Sir Godfrey,” replied the king, ‘you are marshal; therefore order as you 
please. For this time we will not interfere.” 

Delighted at the king’s answer, Harcourt mounted his horse, ordered his banner 
to be displayed, rode through the town, and commanded that none of the English 
should, on ‘pain of death, hurt any man or woman in Caen. This prevented 
slaughter ; but many prisoners were taken, and the Constable of France and the 
Count of Tancarville were among the number. 

At Caen the king'and his army remained for three days; and the English, 
having made themselves masters of the place, did not fail to make free with what 
it contained. After the marshal’s proclamation, which assured the inhabitants that 
their lives were safe, was understood, all fear on their part seemed to vanish. Many 
of them received the invaders into their house as guests, and others freely opened 
their coffers, and parted with their gold in consideration of being protected. 

Finding themselves masters, on such terms, of a town larger than any in 
England, except London, full of noble dames, and damsels, and rich citizens, and 
stocked with draperies, merchandise, wines, and all manner of good things, the 
English indulged, without stint, their appetite for pleasure and plunder; and 
many of them amassed great wealth, which was sent, in barges, down the river 
of Estreham, to be conveyed to St. Sauveur, where lay the fleet, ready to convey 
the spoil and the prisoners to England. 


CHAPTER XIL 
A SNARE. 


Tr ig not unnatural that, when relating what the king said, and what his 
marshals did, and how his army moved, I should be in some danger of losing sight 
of my own figure, and even forgetting, in some degree, my own existence. How- 
ever, I would not, by any means, have the reader conclude that, because silent 
ag to my own achievements, I, Arthur Winram, was wholly idle during the march 
of the English from La Hogue to Caen, or an idle spectator of the events that 
rendered the expedition memorable. 

In fact, young, new to life, ardent and eager to appear a man, I entered with 
enthusiasm into the spirit of the enterprise. Tar be it from me to sing my own 
praises ; but, being in constant activity, I met with exploits of which I venture 
+o say no warrior of my age—and I care not whether he may have been the son 
of baron or earl—could with justice boast. At Caen I was among the first who 
entered the gates, and barely escaped atoning for my audacity by being stoned to 
death in the narrow streets, and afterwards gained some experience, and a sig- 
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nificant warning to be on my guard, during a mysterious adventure, which 
involved me in such danger that I well-nigh gave myself up for lost. 

{have already mentioned that, after the king had consented to spare the place, 
Godfrey de Harcourt rode through the streets with his banner displayed, and 
commanded that no Englishman should, on pain of death, injure an inhabitant, 
male or female, and that the proclamation led to the army mingling with the citi- 
zens. I was rather teo young to profit much by the hospitality or the wealth of 








I receive an unexpected inyitation, 


the men and women of Caen ; but I was not insensible to the wild kind of freedom. 
in which the invaders indulged, and did not fail, like my neighbours, to assume the 
air of a conqueror, and toroam about the city as if I had been lord of all I beheld 

It happened that, on the second day of the king’s residence in Caen, I was 
exunining, not without interest, the monastery of St. Stephen, in which repose 
the ashes of William the Norman, when I felt my shoulder slightly touched, and, 
turning quickly round, found beside me a man with a beetle brow, who, in answer 
to my question as to his business with me, intimated that he could not speak my 
language, and placed a missive in my hand. 
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Drawing back to guard against surprise—for his appearance was the reverse 
of preposscssing—I read the document with breathless amazement. 

“Tf the English page, calling himself Arthur Winram ”—so ran the words— 
‘will, at nightfall, meet the bearer of this on the spot on which he receives it, 
he will be conducted to the presence of one who will clear away the mystery 
that hangs over his birth, and reveal the story of his parentage.” 

I trembled with excitement as these words met my eye, and did not, for an 
instant, hesitate about venturing on an interview. Having explained to the mes- 
senger, in as good French as I was master of, that I should meet him at the time 
appointed, I hurried back to the prince’s quarters, and passed the remainder of the 
day in yague surmises. I confess that sometimes I suspected a snare; but, con- 
sidering my position, and believing that no one could be interested in harming me, 
I dismissed my doubts as they rose, and asked with a smile of contempt, whether, 
in pursuit of information for which, from childhood, I had earnestly longed, I, 
vowed as I was to face all dangers in quest of fame and fortune, would shrink 
from a hazard which could not be great, and which probably was imaginary. 

Such being the view which I took of the adventure to which I was invited, 
J awaited in a restless mood the hour for going forth to hear the secret by which, 
I could not doubt, my destiny, in some measure, hung. At length, the sun 
having set, I prepared to be gone; and arraying myself, without any weapon 
save a small daggor, which, having sheathed it, I placed in my bosom to be 
ready to my hand in case of need, I walked forth with the feelings natural to a 
man about to solve a mysterious question that has, for years, baflled his intelli- 
gence and preyed on his imagination. 

Making my way through streets where warriors flushed with wine, so recklessly 
quaffed that even the king’s strict orders, issued through his marshals, failed to 
secure anything like order, I made my way to the monastery of St. Stephen, and 
there I found, true to his time and appointment, the man with the beetle brow. 
Without speaking, he made a sign for me to follow; and I, having by this time cast 
the last remnant*of hesitation to the winds, accepted his guidance, and walked on, 
under the influence of a curiosity which silenced the last whispers of prudence. 

Jt was still early, but daylight had wholly departed ; and, the moon not having 
yet risen, Caen was gradually enveloped in darkness, as my guide, after leading me 
through streets with which I was unacquainted, at length halted before the door of 
a house which had nothing to distinguish it from the ordinary dwellings of citizens 
in that town and others of the province of which it formed part. Having rung at 
the gate, we were readily admitted ; and I, haying been conducted up a stair, found 
myself in an apartment somewhat brilliantly lighted, and, as I thought, richly 
furnished. On a table, where stood a lamp that threw its brilliancy all over the 
room, were a flask and two drinking-cups; on a couch, hard by, reclined a 
woman, who rose as I entered, and welcomed me with a smile which, of itself, 
would have sufliced to banish suspicion of anything like foul play being intended. 

At this moment, when long years have intervened, I perfectly remember the 
impression which the first sight of that woman produced on me. She was young— 
not more than twenty—and exquisitely beautiful, with a tall, graceful figure, 
hair dark as the raven’s wing, dark, dark eyes, that seemed to pierce instantly to 
the heart, and features which, in later years, would have led me to suppose her a 
native of Italy. At that time, however, I was much too ignorant of countries 
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and races to be capable of making any such distinctions ; and, as I stood silent 
I certainly was not stupefied, but I was lost in wonder. 

‘* You know not the language of the country in which we are?” said she, with 
a voice and manner which completed the fascination. 

“Tt grieves me, lady,” I replied, “that I am not so familiar with it as to hold 
converse freely with the natives; but I know enough to understand and to make 
myself understood.” 

“Tt matters not,” she said hastily; “for I know enough of the Enelisn 
tongue to spare you the inconvenience of speaking, or listening to, mine. Your 
name, or, rather, the name by which men call you, is Arthur Winram 2” 

“True,” answered I, ‘‘I pass by that name; but I have reagon to believe that 
IT am entitled to bear one to which the world would pay more respect.” 

“On that point you shall be enlightened anon,” said she, as she motioned me 
to a seat, and then added, gravely and in a tone of emotion, “ but the tale I have 
to tell is one of bloodshed; and you will require all your courage to hear it to 
anend. Be pleased, therefore, to steel your heart for the trial.” 

As she spoke she raised the flask on the table, filled the cups that stood with 
it, took one herself, and made a sign for me to take the other. T obeyed ; I put 
forth my hand; I took the cup; I raised it to my lips; and, as my blood was 
feverish with suspense, and my thirst, in consequence, intense, I drank copiously. 
I had scarcely done so when a marvellous change came over me. My head began 
to swim ; the objects in the room seemed to dance before my face. Gradually my 
eyes grew dim; the figure of the woman faded from my sight: and I sank back 
overcome and unconscious. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BROKEN BRIDGES. 


AFTER remaining three days in Caen, and despatching the Earl of Huntingdon 
to England in command of that ficet which carried not only the spoil of the 
Norman towns but a multitude of prisoners, among whom were some sixty 
knights, including the Count of Tancarville and the Count of Eu, Constable 
of France, King Edward led forth his army to pursue his career of conquest. 

It soon appeared that the great Plantagenet would have to encounter a difficulty 
which, perhaps, he had little anticipated. At first, indeed, the progress of the 
English was as easy and as uninterrupted as before their arrival at Caen. Having 
taken the town of Louviers, and made themselves masters of much of the wealth 
the place contained, they marched into the county of Evreux ; and Edward, with a 
view of drawing near to Rouen, where he hoped to attract many Norman men-at- 
arms to his standard, approached the banks of the Seine. But at this stage he 
found his operations unexpectedly checked. In fact, the French, acting under 
orders from Philip de Valois, whose alarm and rage knew no bounds, had delibe- 
rately and carefully broken down the bridges to prevent Edward crossing to the 
right bank ; and it was not till he reached Poissy, in the Isle of F rance, not more 
than seven leagues from Paris, that he could see any way of overcoming the 
difficulty which his adversary had thrown in his way. 

The bridge of Poissy, like others on the Seine, had been} destroyed by the 
French; but the beams and other parts were left by the river,fand the king resolved 
on its reconstruction. Accordingly, he took up his residence for a few days in the 
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egivent of Poissy ; and, while his marskals pursued their ravages almost to the 
gates of Paris, burning St. Germain and St. Cloud by the way, he celebrated 
the feast of the Virgin Mary, sitting at table in scarlet robes, without sleeves, 
trimmed with furs and ermines. 

The festival of St. Mary over, the marshals having returned, and the bridge 
having been repaired, Edward again donned his mail, passed the Seine on the 
15th of August, and turned his face towards Calais, which it was his object to 
reach, But after taking the town and castle of Poix the king found himself in 
a still more awkward dilemma than that from which he had freed himself; for 
the Somme, a broad and deep river, presented an apparently insuperable obstacle 
to his progress; and he pushed forward to Airaines, a town four leagues from 
Amiens, with the melancholy conviction that his own situation and that of his 
army was critical in the extreme. 

Every bridge on the Somme had been broken down, and not a jot of informa- 
tion as to a ford could be obtained for love or money. Before Edward was the 
river, apparently impassable ; behind him a mighty army bent on his destruction ; 
for Philip of Valois had taken the field, and around his banner had gathered half 
the feudal warriors of Europe. From Bohemia, from Germany, from Luxem- 
bourg, from Hainault, from Savoy, and from Lorraine, they had rushed under 
kings and princes of fame, and were coming on the track of the English like 
hunters pressing on to the lion’s death. Tt was yain to think of a refuge, for the 
invaders were in a hostile country, with no place of sufficient strength to afford a 
chance of security. But the king’s heart did not fail him even in that day of trial. 

“Tere,” said he, on reaching Airaines, “we halt for three days; during that 
time we must find or make a way to pass the Somme; and once on the other side 
we will, please God and St. George, show our adversaries how, when closely 
pressed, the lion can turn to bay.” 

But three days passed, and, in spite of all the efforts of the marshals, matters 
remained as they had been, save that the enemy drew rapidly nearer, and the 
English army seemed doomed ; and many muttered, ‘ All is lost.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A RUSH FOR LIBERTY. 


I musr now leave the King of England and his army at Airaines, retrace my 
steps to Caen, and relate what befell me in that city when I so unexpectedly, and 
under such mysterious circumstances, sank in unconsciousness, 

It is not in my power to say how long I remained insensible of the position 
in which I was. I awoke, however, with a feeling of sickliness, which was 
gpeedily succeeded by one of horror. It was pitch dark, my limbs felt cramped 
and confined, and when I strove to recover my feeling of freedom, I discovered, 
to my consternation, that Twas bound hand and foot. I almost lost my senses 
on making this discovery ; but, fortunately for me, drowsiness crept over me, 
and I again yielded to slumber. It was well that such was the case, as it 
probably saved me from despair. 

When I again awoke it was broad daylight, and I was better able to judge of 
my predicament. I immediately pereeived that I was reclining on straw in a 
small chamber, lighted by a window that was high from the floor, and that there 
was no appearance of any door by which an escape might be attempted. Nor 
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was this all. My hands and fect were firmly bound with cords. I was evidently 
a prisoner, and perhaps destined for a victim. 

My reflections at that moment, as may be supposed, were not of the most 
agreeable kind; and I thought, with a deep sigh, of my grandsire’s grange, and, 
almost with remorse, of my mother's warning. Not unnaturally I cursed the 
fortune which, after deluding me with promises of a golden future, reduced m3 
suddenly to the condition of a captive, without even leaving me the power of 
striking a blow for my deliverance. 

As I reflected and murmured, I was interrupted by the voices of persons who 
seemed to converse in a low tone, and presently a concealed door was opened, 
and the man with the beetle brow entered the chamber. I closed my eyes, 
breathed hard, and pretended to be sunk in slumber. But I was all attention, 
and felt a return of hope. 

“Tle sleeps,” said the man, Jooking towards the door. 

“Good,” exclaimed his companion; ‘“ and the sooner he sleeps the sleep that 
knows no breaking so much the better.” 

‘My lord,” said the man resolutely, “I have told you that I will not have 
his blood on my hands.” 

“What need?” was the reply. “If he is left here long enough, time and 
hunger will do their work.” 

Ishuddered at the idea, but without attracting their notice; and as they 
turned to depart I partially opened my eyes. My suspicions as to the author of 
my incarceration were instantly confirmed as I caught a glance of the person who 
destined me for the most cruel of deaths. But I felt calmly vindictive, and, 
almost ere the bolts were turned upon me, I had regolyed to keep my own counsel, 
and to await with patience the day of vengeance. 

Matters having reached this stage, I bent all my in genuity to discover some 
possibility of setting myself free, and determined to exercise no particular 
scruples as to the means. Fortunately, my dagger had been left where I had 
placed it on the previous evening, and I contrived, by great exertion, to bring 
the handle near my mouth, with the object of seizing it in my teeth, and drawing 
it from the sheath. After several trials I succeeded, and commenced to saw 
the cords with which my hands were bound, but for a long time found my efforts 
quite futile. I must have passed hours making effort after effort in vain, and I 
was on the point of abandoning the attempt iu despair, when I was inspired with 
renewed energy by a circumstance that attracted my attention as I lay on my 
back, toiling diligently, but to no purpose. 

While occupied ag I have stated, and ever and anon pausing to ponder on the 
necessity of yielding to fate, my eye caught sight of a spider, which, while spinning 
its web, had suspended itself by a long and slender thread from the roof above my 
head, and, with great perseverance, endeavoured to swing itself from one rafter to 
another, I watched its efforts, and became interested in the unconquerable deter- 
mination it displayed. Repeated defeats only led to renewed energy. Six times it 
had essayed to reach its point, and on each occasion it failed and fell back. Ad- 
miring the insect’s determination, and drawing a parallel between myself and it, 
I resolved to regulate my conduct by its ultimate success or failure. As T did so 
it made a seventh effort, attained its object, and fixed its web; and, encouraged 
by the augury, renewed mine with such vigour that I soon succeeded. I almost 
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went mad with joy and excitement as I found my hands free; I lost not a 
moment in cutting the cords that bound my feet; and I stood upright on the 
floor, somewhat cramped, indeed, but with my dagger in my grasp, and on my 
face a stern smile, as I stretched out my limbs, and felt that Thad energy enough 
left to strike a desperate blow for liberty and life. 

1t was necessary, however, to act with caution, and carefully to examine my 
position; and I did go. I fovnd that the window, besides being high from the 
floor, was too well secured with iron to admit of my escaping by it ; and, moreover, 
I strongly suspected that the chamber in which I found myself was at so great a 
height from the ground, that, even if I could have forced myself through it, T should 
have been.unable to descend, save with something like a certainty of breaking my 
neck. Accordingly, I at once abandoned thatidea, and concluded that, as f could 
not hope to escape by stratagem, I must lose no time in attempting to do so by force. 

But, in order to attempt force with any prospect of accomplishing my object, 
I felt that it was necessary to await my opportunity ; and I recalled to wind the 
proverb of the Arabs as to patience being the price of all success. In this frame 
of mind—calm, but perfectly resolute—I took my place by the door, and prepared, 
as soon as it was opened, to close with my gaoler, to force my way downward, 
dagger in hasd, and take my chance—no matter what odds I might encounter— 
of making my way to the street, and thence to the prince’s quarters. 

For hours I had to wait, and wearily passed the time. At length, however, 
when the day was departing, and I knew by the decreasing light that evening had 
fallen, [suddenly heardsteps. Idrew slightly aside, and rejoiced to think that the 
dark befriended me. As I drew aside, the bolt turned, the door opened, and the 
man with the beetle brow entered with something—perhaps food—in hig hand. I 
had no time, however, to observe minutely. As he glanced towards the spot Thad 
occupied, and perceived that Iwas no longer there, he uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. But already the prospect of escape had inspiredmewith extraordinary energy. 
Almost ere the exclamation had left his tongue, I sprang upon him as the mastiff 
on the bull, and, with a mighty exertion of strength, I prostrated him on the floor. 

Not an instant did I now hesitate. I placed my dagger between my teeth, 
sprang through the open door, descended the narrow stairs almost at a bound, 
darted by the woman whom I had seen on the previous evening, and, to make 
matters short, pushed through a window that was before me, and managed so 
dexterously to drop to the ground, that, albeit the distance was considerable, I 
was shaken, indeed, but unhurt. 

My escape had been effected with so much more ease than I anticipated, that 
I could hardly believe in its having really taken place. However, as I gathered 
myself up, [became convinced ; and, after muttering thanks to God and the saints 
for their protection, I made my way through the dark to the prince’s quarters. 
My first impulse, in spite of the vow I had formed, was to hasten to the prince 
and tell all. But Thad been long enough at court to have learned to think twice 
before opening my mouth on such a subject ; and five minutes’ reflection enabled 
me to perceive that I should never be believed. I, therefore, renewed my 
resolution not to publish my wrongs till my name was great enough to give 
weight to my words, and, in the meantime, to watch my enemy closely. 

As TI reached the prince’s quarters, I, somewhat to my dismay, ran against 
S-r Thomas Norwich, a warrior who had won renovn under the MWarl of Derby 
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in Gascony. As this knight now held a high post in the prince's service, and 
occupied a high place in the king’s favour, he was looked upon by squires and 
pages as a personage whose good opinion was more to be desired than fine gold. 
«‘ Boy,” said he, “‘ where, in the name of all the saints, have you been ae 
Unprepared for the question, Iremained silent, and, doubtless, looked guilty. 
« Come,” continued he severely ; ‘‘ I fear me that, young as you are, you have 
been following the multitude to do evil; and let me warn you that it is a game 
which ever, in the end, brings those who play at it to grief.” 
“Nay, sir knight,” protested I earnestly, “I was tempted into an adventure 


which. ts 
“ An adventure !” repeated Sir Thomas, shaking his head sternly. “ Beware, 


boy. In the days of my youth I had many an adventure, and, credit me, nothing 
can be more true than that the end of that mirth is sadness.” 

“ Let me explain.” 

“Nay, nay. Enough of this. The king marches at sunrise; and see that 
you are in readiness to follow the prince’s banner.” 

Tt was after my narrow escape, and not in the most celestial mood, that I 
accompanied the invading army, and took part in the various enterprises till we 
reached Airaines, and found that the Somme was between us and the province 
towards which we looked for safety, 





CHAPTER XV. 
HUNTING A KING. 


fr is necessary; having conducted the English army and myself to Airaines, to 
go back for a few weeks to tell of the effect which the march of the invaders 
produced on Philip of Valois, and to explain how he assembled a host so formi- 
dable as to daunt even King Edward’s brave warriors. 

No sooner did Philip learn how the English were ravaging Coutantin than 
he flew into one of his violent rages, and swore, in his wrath, that they should 
not escape punishment—that they should pay dearly for the mischief they were 
doing. Forthwith he summoned not only his own barons and knights, but John 
of Hainault, and the fighting men of that country, and despatched messengers 
to John, the blind King of Bohemia ; to Charles of Bohemia, John’s son, who had 
been elected Emperor of Germany ; to the Count of Flanders, the Duke of Lorraine, 
the Count of Savoy, and the Count of Namur, to hasten to his aid with all their 
forces. Faithful to their ally in his distress and danger, they flocked to the capital 
of France like eagles to the carnage, and, encamping about St. Denis, awaited 
the approach of the invaders whom they had gathered to crush. 

Meanwhile, Philip of Valois remeined at Paris, expecting that King Edward 
would come thither to offer battle. But when the marshals of England, mark- 
ing their course by burning castles, pushed up to the very gates, and rumours 
ran that the English were about to pass the Seine, Philip began to stir; and, 
having ordered all the penthouses of Paris to be pulled down, he prepared to join 
the army which had assembled to fight for the crown which he unworthily wore. 

When the Parisians, who, by this time, were in feverish alarm, learned that 
Philip was on the point of leaying the capital, their terror knew no bounds, and 
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they raised a great outcry. In their distress they sent deputies to intreat him not 
to abandon them at such a crisis, On being admitted to his presence, the 
deputies fell on their knees. 

“Ah, sire, and noble king,” cried they, wringing their hands, ‘* what are you 
about to do? Are you about to leave your fine city of Paris?” 

‘““My good people,” replied Philip, somewhat touched, “be not afraid.” 

“Sire,” urged the deputies, “ the English are but two leagues from Paris, and 
when they know you have quitted us they will advance, and we are unable to 
resist them. We pray you, therefore, to remain and defend us.” 

“Fear not,” replied Philip ; “I tell you the English will not approach nearer 
than they have done; and as for me, I must go to St. Denis, for I am impatient, 
above all things, to pursue the English, and to fight with them.” 

Accordingly, Philip of Valois that day left Paris, and, on reaching St. Denis, 
he found himself at the head of a noble army, with an emperor, a king, and a 
multitude of princes as his captains, and, what was deemed of immenge importance, 
a numerous body of Genoese crossbowmen, who, it was hoped, would prove more 
. than a match for those English archers, whose achievements had made them tho 
terror of their country’s foes. 

Much annoyed and rather startled was Philip to hear that King Edward had 
actually left Poissy, and crossed the Seine. However, haying given orders to 
break down all the bridges on the Somme, and vigilantly to guard every spot at 
which it was possible to pass the river, he marched from St. Denis at the head of 
his army, which gradually swelled as he went to the number of a hundred thousand 
men, and pushed forward determinedly till he was within three leagues of Amiens. 
At this stage Philip learned that Edward was at Airaines, and took up his quarters 
for the night at Amiens. Next day, however, he resumed the chase, and about 
noon appeared at Airaines. But, to his disappointment, he found that the English 
had left the place that morning, and that they had proceeded to Oisemont, a 
town in Picardy, five leagues from that which he had just quitted. 

“Never mind,” said Philip haughtily, ‘Edward cannot escape us; we will 
shut him up between Abbeville and the Somme, and either take him prisoner, or 
force him to fight at such a disadvantage that he must lose,” 

Plattering himself with anticipations of a great triumph, Philip of Valois, before 
continuing the hunt after his royal foe, remained at Airaines to wait for his nobles 
and barons, who were expected, while his scouts, who were all over the country in 
search of intelligence, brought tidings of the foe with whom he was so eager to 
come up; and he passed the night regaling his fancy with the idea of terminating the 
war, once and for ever, in his favour, at a blow, or perhaps without striking a blow. 
Next morning he rose from his couch to act on the information he had obtained. 

It was now Thursday, the 24th of August, and Philip of Valois, mounting his 
steed, ordered his banner to be displayed, and led his army forth from Airaines, 
confidently expecting to find the English king and his followers on the banks ot 
the Somme, and either to take them captive, as a birdeatcher does sparrows, or 
to scatter them, as a hawk does pigeons. Suddenly, as he rode along in front of 
his array, one of his scouts met him with a face which indicated that he brought 
news not likely to be welcome. 

“Well,” asked Philip, “ where are these English? Speak, sirrah !” 

“ Siré,” answered the scout, “the English have passed the Somme.” 
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BY CAPTAIN WRAXALL. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE ALPINE REGION. 


Formation of the Alps—The passes—Strategic 
ocenpation of the Alps—Suvaroy—Bonaparte— 
The Great St, Bernard—The highways of Europe 
—The galleries—The hospices—St, Bernard dogs 
—Barry—Treatment of sayed men, 

E will now leave the forest-clad moun- 

tain region of Switzerland, and ascend 

to the desolate rocks of the realm of snow, 
which comprises all the elevations between 
4,000 and 8,000 feet above tho sea-level. 
Tere fresh marvols await us; and here, too, 
man can contemplate the wondrous mani- 
festations of Nature’s powors of production, 
preservation, and dissolution, To quote an 
eloquent passage from Berlepsch—‘* He will 
stand in astonishment before that giant edi- 
fico of tho Alps built up by powers whose 
origin and action can indeod bo doscribed, 
and whose relation to other powers can bo 
sot forth according to the laws which natural 
sciences haye won from phenomena, but 
whose whole extension and boundaries in 
the universe human knowledge can only 
dimly suspect.” 

According to tho generally accepted theory 
the Alps are alink of that colossal backbone 
of the world which, under tho name of 
tho Pyrenees, Apennines, Tschar Dagh, and 
Haomus, gives internal support to tho 
Spanisb, Italian, and Grecian poninsulas, 
as they stretch out into the Mediterranean. 
Thoy aro the results of tho crystallisation 
and deposits of many hundreds of thousands 
of years in primeval oceans, The highest 
peaks can only bo regarded as the isolated 
ruins of the original mountain fabric, and it 
must haye required a period almost beyond 
human calculation for the intervening masses 
to have been torn away and sunk into the 
depths from which they in all probability 
rose. The Alpine fabric, as Berlepsch re- 
minds us, includes an inexhaustible wealth 
of natural wonders. No other mountain 
chain of Europe displays, like the Alps, the 
flora of three zones. Tho arctic and the 
temperate join hands with the tropical, and 
we find representatives of tho vegetation of 





moro than thirty degrees of latitude in a 
short space. In no other mountains of our 
quarter of the earth does the power of the 
atmosphere act with such fearful force and 
such tremendous manifestations of strength, 
and in none are the contrasts in the life of 
the inhabitants so striking a3 in the Alps. 

That portion of the Alps which we have 
now under consideration contains nearly all 
the more considerable cols and passes, as 
well as the highest cultivated valleys in 
Europe. Its organic life is naturally much 
scantior than that of tho lower mountain 
regio, and still more so than that of the 
plains and lowlands; whilo, on the other 
hand, it is more productive than the snow 
region which lies above it. Civilisation has 
been introduced to a certain extent, but the 
ruggedness of nature in many parts defies 
man’s utmost efforts. Very admirable is the 
manner in which man has hero contended 
successfully with nature, and the great 
European pass-roads impart a most peculiar 
character to the valleys through which they 
aro carried. Tho traveller contemplates in 
amazement the bridges boldly thrown over 
yawning chasms, and the succession of 
galleries cut through tho solid rock. After 
following for awhile tho zigzag course of the 
wide highway, he reaches the summit, and 
finds, nestling in the snow, and surrounded 
by inhospitable rocks, the protecting hospice, 
tho last placo of human refuge which tho 
Alpino region affords, 

Wo find that the Alps were traversed 
from a very early poriod of history; our 
readers will all remember what, we fear, 
must be considered the fable of Hannibal 
dissolving tho recks with vinegar; but it is 
certain that Julius Cxsar crossed by the 
Mons Penninus, or Great St. Bernard, and, 
after the foundation of the colony of Pretoria 
Augusta, this became a much-frequented 
road. Through these passes the oppressed 
Pagans proceeded to take their revenge on 
Imperial Rome. When the German kings 
introduced the fashion of proceeding to 
Rome to be invested by the pops with the 
Holy Roman How3, the passes of the 
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Brenner, Bernardino, and Julicr camo into 
uso; the latter was the chief commercial 
road between Venice, and Franco, and Ger- 
many, in the fifteenth century. Tho Alpino 
passes rose in value with each succeeding 
century; the greatest commanders have 
striven for their possession; and the remains 
ef old field-works and intrenchmonts may 
still be seen on the most isolated heights 
and amid the eternal snows. Suvarov 
fought some brilliant actions on the St. 
Gothard, and is was by the Great St. Ber- 
nard that Napoleon passed to win the battle 
of Marengo. It is rather humiliating to 
humanity to find that tho first artificial road 
over the Simplon was made to convey guns 
into Italy. 

There aro four groat roads, or world- 
highways, connecting the North and South 
of Europe. Bonaparte, when consul, as wo 
have just secon, made the first road across the 
Simplon between the years 1801 and 1806, 
ihe highest point being 6,218 feet. The 
next, over tho Bernardino, was made by the 
canton of the Grisons, at its own expenso, 
between 1819 and 1823, Austria, for self- 
defence, was obliged to open a communica- 
tion with Lombardy by the Spliigen; and 
the Helvetic Confederation, finding that 
trade was diverted by these roads, opened 
the St. Gothard pass for travollers in 1830, 
In the wildest parts of the roads, whero the 
snow-storms rage most furiously in winter, 
stone houses of refuge are built at regular 
intervals, in somo of which tho road-menders 
reside in a species of Siborian oxile, In 
them the benighted traveller will genorally 
find wood to light a fire, a loaf, and a bundle 
of hay, to support himself and horse, should 
he be temporarily blocked in, The gal- 
leries are of great importance for tho safety 
of the roads in winter and spring, and are 
intended to protect trayellors against tho 
constantly-falling avalanches. Other gal- 
leries, however, serve as a defence against 
mountain torrents, which would otherwiso 
render the road impassable. As tho tra- 
voller moves through tho gallery, ho sees 
the cascade dashing down in front of him, 
which has a most charming and peculiar 
effect. Tho largest ef these galleries is 
tho All’ Acque Rose in the Spliigen, 1,530 
feot in length. Crosses, erected at various 
spots, marl where travellers havo perished 


in avalanchos and snow-storms, Von 
Tschudi gives so animated a description of 
these mountain passes, that we cannot 
refrain from a quotation :— 

“Strange and wild is the aspect of the 
mountain world brought so immediately 
before tho travoller’s oye as ho visits these 
passes. Around, in savage majesty, stand 
thousands of ico pinnacles and rocky peaks 
which were nover reached by human foot— 
scarcely by the chamois, No naturalist has, 
as yot, examined into tho laws of their con- 
fused, irregular piling up, or the poor frag- 
ments of their vegetable and animal world ; 
but at their baso winds tho noisy caravan 
of commerce. Tho braying post-horn ezhoes 
among their heights, mingled with the bells 
of the mulos and man’s polyglot language. 
The giants care nought for this. With the 
diamond crown on their undesecrated heads, 
they continue their slumbers of thousands 
of yoars, dreaming, perchanco, of the ocean 
wayes which once dashed against them; 
the colossal fire which upheayed them 
from tho matornal lap of earth; or of the 
gaily painted molluscs and fish which 
sported on their peaks and in their crevices. 
Then, how tke waters slowly ebbed away; 
how the luxuriant shrubs and palms of the 
South waved freshly over their summits; 
how, next, chestnuts and limes merrily 
clothed their slopes; and how, finally, all 
life sank into tho depths; the storms swept 
away the crust of soil; tho winters grew 
longer and the summors shorter; how the 
snow, once unknown to them, constantly 
clung moro closely, and grow even higher, 
till ice and snow and frost and storm held 
their melancholy sway ovor the onco sunlit 
crests! Perhaps, too, they may be reflect- 
ing en tho ruins of a more beautiful pri- 
meyal state, which were turned into stono 
lest they should bo lost; and among them 
glitter veins of gold running deep within 
their bosom, and beds of crystal, and the 
nests of flashing precious stones. But to 
tho outward eye they are dead, and every 
contury buries them deeper in snow and 
under masses of ice, and crumbles away 
their naked ribs.” 

Tho fiftoon hospices on the Alps are all 
pious foundations of greater or less extent, 
intended to shelter every traveller according 
to its means, free of expense; to give a moal 
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gratis to the poor; and to guide people who 
havo lost their way by ringing bells or 
sending out dogs. ‘Tho description which 
3erlepsch gives of tho St. Gothard hospico 
is nob of such a nature as to make us do- 
sirous of spending a winter thore. ‘The snow 
generally begins to fall in October, and lasts 
almost uninterrupted up to the end of May. 
It is often so intensely cold there in July 
and August that flowers in the windows are 
frost-bitten. The Lago Grande near the 
hospice is generally frozen at the beginning 
of July, and in winter there are many nights 
as cold as thoso of Spitzborgen or Nova 
Zembla. Thick clouds brood over the hospice 
for more than half the year, while the lower 
valleys and mountain-peaks are bathed in 
sunshine. On the St. Bernard, winter lasts 
for nine months of the year, and fuel has 
to be fetched from a distance of several 
miles. During the summer largo snow- 
flakes fall; and in winter, dry frozen ice 
needles, which are so fine that the wind can 
drive them through every crack in doors and 
windows. The storm frequently piles these 
up, in the neighbourhood of the hospice, to 
a height of thirty feet, so that they cover 
all the paths and passes, and at the slightest 
impulse dash down into the depths in the 
form of avalanches. 

The St. Bernard pass is only absolutely 
safe in bright summer weather; but in 
stormy, wintry weather, when the snow 
whirls round the traveller, it becomes very 
dangerous. Annually the mountain claims 
a small number of victims, who are kept 
in a Morgue or dead-honse built for the pur- 
pose. Sometimes tho wayfaror falls into a 
rrevasse, or is buried beneath an avalanche; 
at others a fog surrounds him and makes 
him lose the path: he then wanders about till 
ho perishes of hunger and fatigue, or else that 
sleep surprises him from which he is destined 
to know no waking. Tho power of this de- 
sire for sleep, which only a most energetic 
will can resist, is so great, that it attacks 
tho wayfarer when in tho strangest position. 
Thus the monks of the hospice found, in 
1829, a man in tho middle of the road, in an 
upright posture, with his stick in his hand, 
and one leg raised. To was stiff and dead. 
A little farther on this man’s uncle was also 
discovered in the samo iron sleop. 

Wero it not for the truly Christian and 





self-dovoting activity of the monks, the 
St. Bernard pass would only be available for 
afew weeks in tho year. Thoy have been 
engaged in saying and nursing travellers 
since tho eighth century. Tho archives of 
the hospice havo been lost in two fires, which 
have destroyed the building. The present 
spacious building, dating from the sixteenth 
contury, is inhabited by twelvo Augustine 
monks and a number of serving brothers. 
It is calculated that 2,0002 a-yoar is ex- 
pended at the St. Bernard in affording hos- 
pitality to some 20,000 travelers. The 
strong stone buildings, in which the fire is 
neyer allowed to expire, can, in case of need, 
afford shelter to two hundred people, and 


tho storehouses are equally large. The most 


peculiar thing connected with the hospice, 
however, is the servico of safety, in which 
the world-renowned dogs play an important 
part. HEvery day two lay brothers cross the 
dangerous portions of the pass, one coming 
up from the lowest chalet, the other going 
down. In storms, and when avalanches aro 
falling, many of the monks join tho seekers, 
provided with spades, poles, litters, and re- 
froshments. Every suspicious trail is care- 
fully followed up, signals are constantly in- 
terchanged, and tho dogs are closely watched. 
Tho latter aro excellently trained to follow 
human sign, and will often, of their own ac- 
cord, roam about the ravines for days. If 
they find a frozen man, they gallop by the 
shortest road to the monastery, bark vio- 
lently, and lead the monks, who aro always 
in readiness, to the unfortunate man, If 
they como to an avalanche, they examine it 
with the greatest attention for signsof human 
presonce, and if they find them, they at once 
begin scratching the victim out, in which 
their strong paws and powerfal build are of 
great uso to them. If thoy do not succeed, 
they hurry to the hospice for help. They 
generally carry round their neck a basket 
containing restoratives, and woollen blankets 
on their backs. The number of persons 
saved by these intelligent animals is very 
large, and conscientiously entered in the 
annals of the hospice. Tho most celebrated 
of the dogs was Barry, an indofatigablo and 
faithful animal, that saved more than forty 
porsons during its life. This dog’s zeal was 
extraordinary; and if it saw signs of a snow- 
storm or a fog in tho distance, no power on 
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earth could retain it at homo. Incessantly 
seeking and barking, Barry searched and 
searched again through the most dangerous 
regions. His most noblo exploit during his 
twelve years’ servico at the hospice is re- 
corded as follows :—He found in an icy grotto 
a half-frozen boy, who had already yielded 
to the death-bringing slecp, Tho dog at 
once licked him till it awoke him, and then 
contrived, by its coaxing, to induce the lad 
to mount on its back and cling to its neck. 
Barry reached the monastery triumphantly 
with his burden. Mis stuffed body is to bo 
seen at the present day in the museum at 
Berno. We regret to add that tho race of 
St. Bernard dogs is dying ont, and the efforts 
made to cross the breed have hitherto failed. 

The way in which help is afforded to the 
alf-frozen travellers at the hospices is very 
practical. They are first walked up and 
down a cold room, and havea glass of mulled 
wine or weak spirits and water given thom 
todrink, Those parts of their body which 
haye been most exposed to the cold are then 
dipped in snow-water, or rnbbed with snow, 
and when the circulation is properly restored 
the patients are put to bed, to wake up next 
morning quite recovered. Althongh food 
and lodging are provided gratis at tho 
hospices, travellers who can afford it gone- 
rally placo some compensation in tho box 
kept for the purpose, and such charity is 
surely well bestowed. 

Tho other passes of Switzerland, unfor- 
tunately, are not so well provided for; at 
some, speculators have built inns, but others 
are quite untenanted ; and any poor fellow 
who is surprised by tho storm in them is 
left to starve and freeze to death. 


CHAPTER IY. 
NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE ALPS, 


Temperature of the Alpine region—Arriyal of 
spring—Glacier disruptions—Terrible accidents 
—Dust avalanches—A beadroll of disasters— 
—Ground avalanches—Periodieal return—Peg- 
ging down an avalanche—Protecting walls— 
Obstinacy of the Swiss—Smaller snow-falls, 
Everywuere within the Alpine region 

winter is long, summor short, and frost 

keen and constant. Tho snow often comes 
down suddenly and covers the half-ripened 
potato crop, and does nof loose its hold for 
sig oy sayen months, Thero aro hardly 
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three whole months in the yoar during 
which the upper portion of this zone is 
entirely denuded of snow, and eyen then it 
is frequently visited by drifts; the lower 
part may haye four months, and a few 
sheltered valleys of the Grisons five months, 
of summer, if the temporary molting of the 
snow-crust may bo said to constitute {) at 
season. Tho alternations of heat and ccld 
are also very sudden throughout tho Alpine 
region; after a summer’s day, when the 
sun’s rays haye been powerful enough to 
scorch the tender grass, hoar frost glistens 
at night on the banks of the streams, 

Tn our first chapter we described the rapid 
{transition of the seasons in the lower mcun- 
tain region, but this isoven more striking in 
the Alpine zone. ‘The winter is silent end 
inanimate; for, though the great passes aro 
still daily traversed by sleighs and baggage- 
waggors lifo in tho uninhabited Alps is 
reduced to a minimum. The snow masses 
press heavily on the meadows, forests, and 
hills, cover tho ravines, rocks, and milking- 
huts, and merge tho individuality of the 
landseapo in one goneral white, glistening 
uniformity. The lower types of animal life 
have disappeared in tho ground, to dream 
of spring; mice and marmots, bears and 
badgers, retire to their rocky holes. The 
other predaceous animals and migratory 
birds descend to the mountain rogion, or 
prowl about tho plain. Ibexes and chamois 
hide themselves in tho highest forests; the 
white hare alone continues to support life 
beyond the forest margin, in the company of 
Alpine cocks, ravens, crows, eaglos, vultures, 
woodpeckers, and some smaller birds; but 
these are merely fragments of tho animal 
life, and not numerous enough to change the 
solitude of the interminable snow-fields. 

In April, epring begins to strugglo against 
winter with the combined forces of sun, rain, 
and wind; but a singlo night-storm will 
often tear from it what it has gained by a 
weok’s toil, In May, however, it grows 
stronger, and then its progress is wondrous, 
By the aid of the westerly wind and warm 
rain, it invokes in a few days, in tho sub- 
Alpine region, a fresh, smiling vegetation ; 
shakes off the snow from the firs and pinas; 





develops blossoms, catkins, and leaves; and 
gradually advances upon forest vegotation. 
Beyond that, however, winter lasts longer, 
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and grants the year but few months of 
summer. The fogs also help powerfully in 
restoring summer to the Alps; they prevent 
the nocturnal freezing of the day’s thaw, 
and are hence charactoristically called, in 
some parts, ‘“snow-eaters.” Spring is the 
noisiest season in this zone, with the rending 
of glaciers, the fall of avalanches, the drip- 
ping of water, bird songs, the hum of insects, 
and the cheering voices of men. Curious 
effects are produced by the thawing of the 
extremity of the glaciers. Spikes and 
columns of ice, attached to edges of steep 
rocks, drop off piecemeal, and fall with 
uproar into the valleys and passes. Their 
force is so great that ice spikes will often 
drive through boards, and ricochet like 
eannon-balls. In order to protect the roads, 
these ice formations aro often shot away with 
rifle-balls from otherwise inaccessible rocks, 
Where streams of running water percolato 
the clefts, these destructive missiles often 
fall from concealed mountain terraces into 
the woods, and, in courso of time, produce a 
regular clearing. In some parts these ico 
pinnacles fall during the whole of spring, 
and form a confused mass, which the waters 
trickling down by day undermine; then a 
warm breezs or rain sets the whole mass in 
motion, and these streams of ico fall like 
avalanches into tho woods or mountain 
pastures, where they lio a long time un- 
melted. 

These must not be confounded, however, 
‘with the groat glacier cisruptions produced 
by tho falling in of an entire glacier, an event, 
fortunately, of rare occurrence. The village 
of Randah, in the Valais, has experienced 
frequent calamities of this nature, In 1636, 
the greater portion of the Bis glacier fell in 
and thundered down into the valley, where 
it destroyed nearly the whole village. In 
the last century two similar falls occurred, 
and another in 1819, when a mass of ice, 
containing 860 millions of cubic feet, fell, 
and the agitation of the air caused by it 
twisted houses round and flung the rafters 
into a wood some distance above the village. 
Similar ruin was produced in 1818 by tho 
advance of the Gietroz glacier in the upper 
Bagne valley, for it filled up the narrow 
gorge with ice to a height of one hundred 
feet, dammed tho river, and converted tho 
entire valley into ulake. After awhile the 


dam burst, and the flcod inflicted frightful 
injury on the lower valley. Small glacier 
avalanches, produced by the melting of tho 
ice, are very frequent on the Jungfrau and 
the lower Grindelwald glacier, where they 
may be secon insummer nearly every quarter 
of an hour. 

Among the most picturesque phenomena 
of the Alps are the avalanches, those mighty, 
thundering streams of snow, whose majesty 
is as great as their power is terrific. They 
occur periodically, and have their regular 
stations and gathering places, and so certain 
are their movements that they may be pre- 
dicted to a day, somotimes to an hour. Tho 
most dangorous of all are the dust avalanches, 
which are only seen in winter or early 
spring, and are produced by heavy masses 
of fresh, granulated, and loose snow falling 
on a firm, hard bed of old snow. If the slope 
be steep, the new deposit has no holdfast. 
The fall of a small ledge of snow above, the ‘ 
step of a chamois or a hare, even a snow- 
ball falling off a bush, or the slightest dis- 
turbance in the air, suflices to set the mass 
in motion. It glides slowly forward at first 
in a solid mass, then falls over and dis- 
perses, to riso again in small dust-like par- 
ticles. Tho main stream hurries into the 
abyss with over-incroasing weight and a 
doafening sound, till it reaches the wooded 
country in the form of a broad, deep flood, 
tears up rocks and bushes, and bursts into 
the forest with a crash; then one more 
thunder-clap, one crushing hollow sound, 
and all is still. 

The inhabitant of tho plains rarely forms 
a correct idea of the phenomena which 
accompany one of these dust avalanches. 
A tremendous blast of wind rushes along 
with it, driving in doors and windows, and 
lifting chimneys from their roofs for an 
area of half a league. This wind fre- 
quently uproots thousands of the loftiest and 
strongest trees on either side of the snow- 
stream, snatches up men and beasts, and 
dashes them over precipices, breaks down 
fruit-trees in the valley, tears down stables 
and farm-buildings, and overthrows heavy 
waggons. Strange to say, though, its limits 
are sharply defined, and beyond its imme- 
diate path not a leaf is stirring. Berlepsch 
gives a full account of the misfortunes pro- 
quced by avalanches of this nature ;— 
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“On January 14, 1719, the whole village 
of Leukerbad, with the exception of a fow 
huts, was destroyed by an avalanche which 
overwhelmed the houses with such an in- 
credible burden of enow that only a few of 
those buried alive in their dwellings could 
work their way up to daylight above, Ste- 
phen Roll was shut up a whole week in tho 
corner of a cellar, and could not break his 
icy prison with his feeble strength. He 
sang loud psalms and hymns in praise of 
God, and was consequently heard by some 
enorgotic diggors, found, and drawn up from 
the darkness. Notwithstanding evory care, he 
died the following week. Tifty-five human 
lives were destroyed by this avalanche. In 
1749, nearly tho wholo village of Ruiiras, 
in the Grisons, was overwhelmed by an 
avalanche which buried more than a hun- 
dred boings. As it fell in the night, whon 
all wore sleeping, many, whose houses were 
not ruined or only gently thrust on one side, 
knew nothing of the awful accident, and 
only wondored on waking that the night 
lasted so long, till they convinced themselves 
that thoy wore immured in a Bastillo of snow. 
Somo sixty of these wore saved by their own 
exertions and tho help of others. Tho 
most remarkable accident in modern times 
is that which, in 1827, bofell tho village of 
Biel, and killed forty persons. On tho other 
hand, many extraordinary escapes are re- 
corded. Thus, in Decombor, 1836, a house 
in the Avenserthal, in which twelve chil- 
dron were playing, was seized by an aya- 
lanche, pushed forward horizontally, and so 
covered with snow that not even the roof- 
ridge was visible. Tho parents of tho chil- 
dren, though almost paralysed with fear, 
hastened with shovels and spades to the spot 
where they supposed the house to be; but, 
before they had begun to dig, tho children 
came creeping out in safety. During the 
Suabian war of 1498, four hundred Impe- 
rialist soldiers were carried off by an aya- 
lanche and thrown over a cliff; but, strange 
to say, the whole heap of snow becamo as 
full of lifo as an ant-hill, and, amidst roars of 
laughter from tho soldiers who had not been 
touched, all the others, without exception, 
crept out, some certainly hurt, but none 
fatally injured.” 

To furnish an idea of the power of tho 
wind accompanying the avalanche, we may 





state that 2 man sawa fall high up on a 
mountain wall, porhaps five miles from him, 
and hastened to reach a stable which was in 
a tolerably safe position. Though it was 
only fourteen yards off, he could not reach it, 
but was soized by the forerunning galo of 
wind, hurled over tho cliff, and buried there 
by the avalanche which followed with tha 
speed of lightning. In tho year 1754, a dust 
ayalancho fell over the St. Placis valley, 
and tho side wind blew off the cupola 
from the eastern tower of the monastery at 
Dissentis, although it was noarly two miles 
distant from the avalancho’s track, 

The ground avalanches which usually 
fall in summer aro of a difforent character ; 
they aro regular in their movements, and 
are caused by the loosening of snow-fields 
somo thousand feet in extent by the action 
of the sun and wind, until the slightest 
impulse suffices to sot them in motion, 
Avalanches of this description do not scattor 
clouds of snow-dust, and henco injure 
nothing but what comes immediately in their 
path. Tho snow lies piled up to a height 
of thirty or forty feet in tho basin whero its 
careor ends, and is often not melted away 
till July. The mass of snow is so firmly 
cemented together that it becomes as hard 
as iron. A mountaincor who was hurled 
into a valley in tho Spliigen by a ground 
avalanche without sustaining any injury 
could not with all his strength release his 
cloak, half of which was buried in the snow. 
Another curious circumstance connected 
with theso avalanches is, that persons buried 
in them aro able to hear distinctly every 
word uttered by those who are searching for 
them, while their own loudest shouts will 
not penetrate through even a fow feot of tho 
dense covering. 

In addition to these large avalanches, 
smaller ones constantly fall during spring 
and summer on peaks which riso abruptly 
from deep hollows, such as the Jungfrau, 
Woggis, and Gliirnisch. Von Tschudi has 
counted ay many as six such thundering 
cascades on one mountain at the samo time, 
and, under favourable circumstances, the 
visitor to Switzerland may seo from twelve 
to sixteon falis on a warm spring day within 
a few hours, each possessing its peculiar form 
and beauty. Were it not for this sudden 
removal of huge masses of snow, spring 
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vegetation would be impossible. If it woro 
all loft to gradually melt away it would last 
till late in the summer, and in many shady 
places, permanent heaps would stand on spots 
where the haymaker now collects his 
aromatic load. When a ground avalanche 
has transported one vast snow-field from the 
heights to the valley beneath, the sun and 
rain operate with redoubled force on tho 
vacant spot, the soil becomes warm, and 
the neighbouring snow-fields are fretted 
away till they slide down after their prede- 
cossors, or disappear. These cleared spaces 
aro the earliest foraging- ground for crows, 
ravens, ptarmigan, blackcock, and all those 
birds that feed on insects; for, within a few 
days, the dark-brown oasis is animated by 
swarms of gnats, chafers, flies, and spiders. 
Avalanches, on the whole, then, may be re- 
garded as yery useful phenomena in the 
Alpine world, notwithstanding the devasta- 
tion they sometimes cause. 

Tn some high valleys of the Valais tho 
inhabitants have an ingenious method of 
nailing down the avalanches. In early spring 
they repair to tho sources of the snow- 
streams and drive pegs into the earth along 
the entire inclined plain, so that the fall of 
the molten snow may not bring down with it 
the entire bed. Sometimes periodical ava- 
lanches have been put a stop to merely by 
the fact of some grass having been left uncut 
on ledges by the wild-haymakers of the pre- 
vious summer; the long dry stubble, frozon 
hard in the snow, restrains it from falling 
down and setting an avalanche in motion. 
In some exposed valleys of the Rhatian 
Alps the inhabitants defend thoir houses by 





two walls of stone and snow reaching to the 
gables, which, formed in an acute angle on the 
side exposed to the avalanche, divide the 
snow-stream, so that it passes withoutinjury 
on either side of the dwelling. This is no 
protection, however, against tho dust ava- 
lanches, which leap over both walls and 
houses. The church of Our Lady, at Davos, 
is protected in this manner, as are many 
houses in the valleys of Mayen, and Bedretto, 
and elsewhere. Detached barns are merely 
protected by a wall of snow, iced by pouring 
water over it, and which holds out till the 
dangor has passed. 

Among the best known localities at present 
exposed to danger from avalanches aro the 
Schéllenen, the Val Tremolo, the Zuga, near 
Davos, the Platifer Pass, near Dazio Grande, 
and some others. Man opposes a stubborn 
and energetic resistance to the might of 
nature. Hoe builds his chalet dauntlessly in 
the very path of the avalanche, and though 
it may be swept away like an ant-hill, with a 
strange pertinacity ho will erect a new ono 
on the samo spot. In the Valais, avalanches 
carry off the chapels of Lugein and Koppig- 
stein almost every spring; but the inhabi- 
tants invariably rebuild them where they 
stood. 

Avalanches are only phenomena of tho 
lower region, especially of that on the 
borders of woody vegetation; they rarely 
occur above a height of 10,000 feet. Still, 
snow-slips occur at very great heights; but 
such trifling and partial fractures have too 
little the character of avalanches to be in- 
eluded in our description. 





The Chamois. 
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A MATCH I WAS IN, AND WHAT BROADLEY 
TAUGHT ME. 


BY TUE REV. JAMES PYCROFT, AUTIOR OF “TIE CRICKET FIELD.” 




























































































R. KINGLAND was in his play. My belief was that he could always play— 
play in his sleep, if it were possible—so easy and natural a thing did it appear 
to him to hit about our bowling. 

The game began. Kingland was soon in, and began hitting the ball about and 
making play all the sooner for the experience of his first innings. Well, thought 
{, he was not out last innings, and we kaye evidently small chance this. His 
tremendous square leg hit he is making more fearfully than ever. There goes 
another ball right up to the big clm-tree—no! Who's that?—little Stanbury ?-- 
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yes! Shouts rend the air. Stanbury, the sharpest and the most dodging player 
on our side, had rushed out from under the old tree, where he had placed himself 
unseen by any one, and had caught the high-soaring ball, and Kingland was out 
for only fifteen runs! You never saw a man so disgusted. 

“ Why,” said he, “that was not the place for any regular fieldsman to stand. 
J had no notion that little man was there, for he was standing in quite a different 
place two minutes before.” 

That was part of the dodge—Stanbury never intended anybody should sce him 
there. However, their great gun was out all the same. 

Now the strange—indeed, the marvellous—event to which I alluded was 
this:—The night before, Charlie Stanbury had a dream that he concealed him- 
self by that identical big elm-tree, and that one of Kingland’s skying hits was 
made, and he caught him out ! 

It was exactly thirty years after the date of this match, this dream, and this 
catch, and Charlie Stanbury had become the father of a family of capital cricketers, 
with two of whom, in my eleven, I was engaged to play the same Kingscote Club 
on the very scene of my first match and of Charlie's great exploit; and, to Charlie’s 
surprise, as he handed up to my carriage his sons’ bats and carpet-bags, he found 
there was some one who remembered the catch which he had that morning been 
relating to his boys. 

Kingland being out, we had not much trouble with the rest; still they put us 
in to make eighty-five runs to win. Broadley carried out his bat for forty-six runs, 
and we won the game by two wickets. 

Soon after, Broadley came to reside near us, and took part in our school as well 
as in the club matches. Ie was no random hitter was Broadley—no; he had a 
reason for everything, and took great delight in teaching me to play. As to my 
blocking game, he said, that was all very useful to bother Protheroe for being so 
shabby as to play against us, but ‘it was not like cricket’—indeed, the game 
would never be played if all men made it so slow and uninteresting. Ie said my 
fielding was pretty good, but even that he should improve; but mine was no 
batting, only poking, and must be remodelled altogether. 

These were the days of the old underhand bowling ; not what we call ‘ slows,” 
however. The bowling of Prince, as well as Broadley, was very fast, and dead 
upon the middle stump ; and, if once pitched straight, as it seldom worked away or 
rose over, if was sure to hit the wicket—a fatal case, if not played. Broadbridge 
and Lillywhite, the great Sussex players, who introduced (it had been invented 
years before, and forgotten) the round-arm bowling, were names of repute, but few 
had imitated them. And despise as you may the old-fashioned bowling, I have 
seen the sort that would win a match against most of the round-arm bowling, and 
[ have rarely seen any batsman play as straight and upright as those who learnt 
against the old style. . 

Tt seems now as if the underhand were coming in again. The All England 
Eleven rarely play a match without “ the slows,” which is one form of it. ‘Tinley 
is their best bowler in that style; but Mr. Vincent Walker is better still; his 
fine fielding backs up his bowling, and saves so many runs. I doubt if any man 
of the day can save as many runs, or do as much fielding for his own bowling, as 
Mr. Walker. At a match in Canada—the first time the All England Eleven 
crossed the seas—Parr’s slows were more effective even than Jackson’s, then the 
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best of his day; and last year there was a notable instance of the efficacy of 
the old underhand, for by help of it Mr. I. Grace, of Mangotsfield, playing for 
the Marylebone Club during the annual cricket and theatrical weck at Canterbury, 
got, directly or indirectly, every wicket. What a feat to perform, when we add 
that he had carried out his bat for 192 runs in the innings just concluded ! 

With such a cricket tutor as our friend Broadley, I set to work in good earnest 
to improve as fast as I could. But he began by reversing all my notions; he said 
that not batting, but fielding, and, above all, bowling, was the great point in 
cricket, adding that he would teach no one who would not attend to his lessons in 
fielding first. Broadley’s rules and instructions, as nearly as I can remember them, 
were as follow, only suppose that he is speaking for himself :— 

Almost every boy can field after his own fashion, but the art is to reduce yow 
adversary’s score to the lowest point by certain stopping and quick return; 
secondly, to nuake every possible catch; and, thirdly, to return the ball so quickly 
and straight to the wicket-keeper’s hands as to run the man out. As to fielding, I 
have seen the batsmap. recularly pounded so that he could not get one run 
through the men that closed in and surrounded him. ‘The All England Eleven, at 
a near point, as once at Tonbridge Wells, we have known show off some wonder- 
fully good play in this manner. But, of course, none but fine players can attempt 
so close a game. 

As to stopping, the great point is to cover a deal of ground. A good man at 
cover-point or middle-wicket will forbid any ball, unless a very hard hit, to pass 
within four or five yards on each side of him; so you should practise sudden 
springs to right and left, running with hands low, and, above all, with the quickest 
anticipation of where the ball will come. A fine player boasts of always starting 
or getting under weigh before the ball is’ off the bat; though with the old 
bowling this was more commonly practicable than with the new, because more 
regular and to be depended upon. 

The best way to learn fielding is to act as long-stop behind the wicket of any 
man on a practising day, because, it being then immaterial if you miss, you can 
experiment with all kinds of dashing play. You can run in to every ball, pick up 
one-handed, right or left; and especially it is useful to stand further and further 
ata disadvantage, out of the line of the ball, and learn to pick up clean in the 
midst of a sharp run sideways. But do not practise the right hand, or the easiest 
side, chiefly; practise left-handed fielding and left-foot springing, because in a 
match one comes into requisition as often as the other. 

Practise the left hand, and the right will take care of itself, with catches, or in 
stopping ; few men can spring as well from the left foot, or start as quickly to 
intercept a ball on the left side. This, therefore, should be remembered in your 
practice. To stop suddenly, and with self-command, when running, you should 
practise also. To run right or left fast, cross the ball, and pick up clean—‘ taking 
it in your run,” as the phrase is—makes a brilliant and effective piece of fielding. 
John Lillywhite was very good at this. He was one of the very best I ever saw 
at cover-point, though Mr. W. Pickering was considered the best ever seen at Lord’s. 
Be could return the ball with the left as well as the right hand—a very rare power 
indeed. 

As to cover-point, there is one peculiarity in the way the ball comes to this, as 
it does to long-leg, and sometimes to long-slip, It has a tendency to curi, instead 
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of coming straight, and this curl, as experience will explain, must be allowed 
for, or you will miss stopping many a ball. It is enough to draw attention to 
the fact. 

When I speak of practising fielding, the bes} advice I can give is, that every 
fieldsman should undertake the place of long-stop sometimes, for it requires the 
quickest and the neatest play. 

Every one has been told in fielding to run and meet the ball—not to wait for 
the ball to come to you. But one thing few men ever think of—namely, to keep 
on running in till you do meet it, and not to run and stop for the ball to come the 
last few yards. This makes a deal of difference in point of quick return, and 
nothing is so likely to run the man out, because, if well done, you gain force and 
quickness for the return by the very impetus of your run, 

But for running a man out, besides quick return you want practice, the most 
accurate throwing, and throwing with a single action—‘‘ up and in” is the correct 
style. You should practise a low, skimming throw: let it be, as nearly as you can, 
point-blank—high curves lose much time. 

Add to this that it is most essential to throw full to the wicket-keeper’s hands 
and the height of the stumps. We insist on this, because some players always 
throw in a long hop to the bowler. Certainly, this long hop, if sent hard, low, 
and skimming, comes in pretty well, and must be allowed when the throw is a 
long one; but it is by no means to be compared to the volley to the hands. Sa 
remember this rule—never to throw in a hop when you can throw full up to your 
man; but it is better to throw a long hop than to risk throwing short to the 
wicket-keeper’s feet; and never expect to make a man run out if you throw in 
something between the two; for a half-volley is as difficult to pick up in fielding or 
by wicket-keeper as it is to hit with the bat. 

In fielding, as in batting, you must study lengths. You have long hops to stop, 
which are easy; volleys, or full tosses, which are, or ought to be, catches; half - 
volleys, which we said were difficult ; and shorters, the most difficult of all. 

A fine fieldsman will practise all kinds. Let a friend throw a dozen of each 
kind for experimenting, and you will soon find that a little practice, with real 
study and attention, will go a long way. 

The extent to which fine fielding tells upon the score is very remarkable. Its 
saving is not only direct in stopping hits, but indirect in preventing many a hit 
from being made at all. Some one once said to Clarke, ‘‘ Where is the good in 
placing for your slow bowling a man out long-field, when, you see, all this game, 
scarcely one ball has gone there?” ‘Why, what more do you want? You would 
not wish any ball to be hit there, would you? But once move that man, and you 
will have hits enough.” 

Remember, therefore, that a good fieldsman holds the batsman in check. Some 
men play well in practice, but not ina game. It is one thing to hit about bowling 
when it little matters whether your stumps go down occasionally or not, with a 
practice-bowler, and when you can play in your ground or out of it, and hit as 
many catches as you please, without anything to remind you of your ‘“ mistakes ;” 
but it is quite another thing to play the same bowling when a sharp wicket-keeper 
stands rubbing his hands for a chance close behind you, and a sharp man at point 
is ready to come dashing in for a ball blocked the least up into the air. The man 
who boasted he could hit’ the stem of a wine-glass with a pistol-ball was answered 
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very sensibly that it might make all the difference if the wine-glass pointed a 
pistol too. ‘This is a case in point; and the more lively the attack of the bowler, 
well supported by the field, the more neryous the defence of the batsman. I have 
a lively recollection of secing a fiue young player against the All England Eleven. 
He began with a good cut to cover-point, at the same time starting to runasa 
matter of course. But he little knew the sort of enemy he had to deal with. All 
in a second, John Lillywhite returned the ball rattling among his stumps so 
sharply that he had only just time to save his wicket, After this he seemed 
discouraged, played timidly, and was soon out. 

The second indirect effect of fine fielding is that it inspirits the bowler. Few, 
very few, men can bowl when their catches are missed, or when an unlucky ball 
that might have been stopped goes away for three or four. I remember the cele- 
brated old player, Mr. Budd, saying, “If I don’t dig them out it is no good ;” 
meaning that to play for either stumping or catching was useless when he had 
a bad field. 

Add to this, fine fieldsmen can venture to stand far out, and cover a deal of 
ground, confident of their quickness in rushing in if the ball is hit short of them. 

This reminds me to say something of the art of placing yourself in the field. 
‘What! does not the captain or the bowler place us?” Yes, as well as he can; 
but all he can do is to say, ‘‘ Stand to save one or to gave two,” while you only can 
tell how far or how near, according to your capabilities, that place should be. 
For cover-point or long-stop to be able to stand almost as if to save two, and 
yct to be able to save one, is a great advantage. But the greatest fault, and not 
an uncommon one, is so to stand as to be right for neither. 

Again, as to placing yourself, the two batsmen may have different hits. A 
good judge at cover-point will often see his man cannot hit there, and shifts round 
a little to support long-stop, moving forward again when the other batsman has 
the ball. : 

One of the most common mistakes made in placing the field relates to “* point.” 
‘¢ Point” may either stand in near, as point proper, to check the batsman and 
make near catches, ‘‘ muffed up” from slow bowling, or he may stand far back, 
like a near cover, to save runs in the field: all depends on the batsman and the 
bowling. With fine hitters and swift bowling you will find near catches toc 
difficult to be worth standing in for, so you had better be contented safely to make 
those which ground farther off. By so doing, also, you can save many more runs, 
This is what we call ‘‘making a regular fieldsman out of ‘ point’ because not quick 
enough for point proper.” 

For all these reasons Joc Broadley would always choose the good fieldsmen 
before the good batsmen for our school eleven, Good fieldsmen can always save 
runs, while the best batsmen often make none. Imagine what may result from 
one catch being missed! I once saw rather an easy catch missed at Bath, off the 
first ball, and Captain B—— afterwards made one hundred and fifteen ! 

One bad fieldsman on a side is like a loose serew in your machinery. 'The great 
point in a match is to make your men play well up to the mark—to play their 
hardest and their best ; but when once balls are missed in the field the game grows 
slack—the quicksilver is down with the one side and up with the other ; and there 
is no game in which the state of the spirits produces so remarkable an effect. 

We will in another paper give Joe Broadley’s lessons on bowling and batting. 
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()!: push along} the tide is strong, 
The storm has passed away, 

The goodly ship, with anchor a-trip, 
Is tossing in the bay. 

Then farewell, mother ; farewell, dad ; 
Farewell, my sisters three ; 

Oh, Good Luck you wish your sailor-lad, 

Who goes away to sea! 


Our jolly crew is staunch and true, 
Our ship is taut and sound,— 

We'll spread our sail before the gale 
Wherever we are bound ; 

And be the weather fine or bad, 
I know you'll think of me, 

And Good Luck you'll wish your sailor-lad, 

Who goes away to sca! 


Come weal or woe, come friend or foo, 
Be death or danger nigh, 

Tl think of when great Nelson’s men 
Were just as young as I; 
And how, whate’er the work they had, 

They toiled with hearty glee ; 
So Good Luck will wait the sailor-lad, 
Who goes away to sea! 


Away, away, through surf and spray, 
For, see, the signal flies! 

Good-bye, good-bye! but, dear ones, dry 
The tear-drops from your eyes, 

And do not let your hearts be sad, 
If e’er you think of me; 

For Good Luck is with the sailor-lad, 
Who goes away to sea! 
T, Iioon 
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lhe passage of the Somme at the ford of Blanche-taque. 


CHAPTER Xa. 
GOBIN AGACE. 


iio a former chapter I mentioned that, among the places taken by the King of 

England, during his victorious and exciting march through France, was Poix, a 
town of Picardy, about six leagues from Amiens. The Lord of Poix was absent, 
and the captain of his castle, not having the means of holding out, surrendered 
almost without resistance, and allowed the fortress to be entered by the English 
soldiers at a time when they were flushed with victory and wine, 
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{t happened that, when the castle was taken, there were within its wails two 
domoiselles, daughters of the Lord of Poix, and very handsome. Great was the 
danger of these ladies at that moment, for the invaders, as I have said, were then 
highly excited with their triumphs, and in no humour to pay any excessive respect 
to female virtue. Fortunately for the ladies of Poix, I had been one of the first to 
foot the walls of the castle and make my way into the interior ; and, aware of the 
peril in which the demoiselles were placed, I posted myself before them, and, vowing 
to protect them, prepared, sword in hand, to defend their honour wit. wy life. I 
confess, however, that I felt, to my consternation, that my influence in their behalf 
was not likely long to prevail under the circumstances. 

“A murrain take the madcap page!” cried one man-at-arms, frowning on me 
fiercely. 

‘Make way,” shouted another, with a hoarse laugh, ‘and let me advance to 
console the fair ones in their jeopardy.” 

“Only over my body,” answered I, as my blood boiled with indignation, and 
I brandished my sword. 

‘‘ Down with the jackanapes!” exclaimed the first speaker, making a thrust at 
me with a spear. f 

I parried the attack, and my stubborn courage was not without its effect. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that my resistance could not long avail to save the 
noble demoiselles from insult, and I was just giving way to despair, when Sir Jobn 
Chandos, a knight of fame, made his appearance. Not without difficulty, he 
appeased the soldiers, and, having rescued the young ladies from their dangerous 
position, conducted them to the king. At his request I accompanied him to the 
royal presence, and Edward received them with chivalrous courtesy. 

« We do not make war on women,” said the king, ‘and I am bound to protect 
you against all dangers. But, if there is any stronghold to which you wish to be 
conducted, name the place, and thither you shall be escorted without delay.” 

To Corbie,” was the reply. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” said Edward; and then turning to Sir Thomas 
Norwich, he added with a smile, “ Sir Thomas, be yours the honour of escorting 
the noble demoiselles to the castle whither they wish to proceed.” 

“Sire,” replied the knight, ‘I will, to the best of my ability, fulfil your 
command.” 

I was, much to my satisfaction, ordered to accompany Sir Thomas Norwich on 
this expedition; and, finding myself acting as a protector of noble damsels of 
grace and beauty, began to consider myself a great hero of romance, and was, on 
our return, indulging in the luxury of building castles in the air, when we en- 
countered a party of armed peasants. After a short skirmish we overcame, with 
little difficulty, the rustic militia, and took them in a body as captives to the 
English camp. 

Now this Jed to important consequences. While running my eye over the 
prisoners, I remerkcd one stout fellow, whose countenance struck me as being more 
intelligent than that of his comrades; and, not without a vague hope of extracting 
from him such information as might be welcome to the prince, and of service to 
the king, I singled him out from the party, and entered into conversation. 

«© What is your name?” asked I. 

“ Gobin Agace,” was his answer. 
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‘You are our prisoner,” observed I significantly. 

“Yes,” said he; ‘but you may have heard the story of the mouse that gnawed 
the toils in which the lion was caught, and set the lion free.” 

‘And how does that concern the business now in hand?” 

“Much,” answered the peasant; ‘for such a service as the mouse rendered to 
the lion, I can, I believe, render to your king.” 

“Ila! by St. George, I perceive!” exclaimed I, much gratified. “ Being a 
native of this country, you haye such knowledge of the fords on the Somme as 
would secure you an ample reward.” 

“In that respect,” said the young peasant, “I could render your king a service 
that would be worth my weight in gold; and, if you will lead me to his presence, 
I will convince you that I am not speaking as a braggart might.” 

It was evening when we reached Oisemont, where King Edward was now 
quartered, and rode into the town with our captives. We were just in time, 
Immediately after the king held a council; and, having ordered the prisoners 
to be brought before him that they might be questioned, he addressed them 
courteously. 

‘* Good fellows,” said he, ‘do any of you know a ford on the Somme, below 
Abbeville, where I and my army could pass without danger? Whoever,” added 
Edward, “ will show us such a ford shall have his liberty, and that of twenty of his 
fellow-captives whom he may select.” 

At this point Gobin Agace, whom I had instructed, stepped forward and bent 
his head. 

“Sire,” began he, “I do know such a ford, and I promise, under peril of life, 
that I will conduct you to a place where you and your whole army may pass the 
Somme without any risk.” 

“Go on,” said the king, inspired with new hope by the peasant’s words, 

“There are certain fordable places,” continued Gobin Agace, ‘‘ where you may 
pass, twelve men abreast, twice in the day, and not have water above your knees. 
When the tide is in, the river is full and deep, and no one can cross it; but, when 
the tide is out, the river is so low that it may be passed on horseback or on foot 
without danger. You must, therefore, set out early, so as to be at the ford before 
sunrise.” 

‘‘And what call you this ford?” asked the king. 

“ Sire,” replied the peasant, ‘the bottom of the ford is very hard, of white 
gravel and stones, over which all your carriages may safely pass, and thence it is 
called Blanche-taque.” 

“‘ Friend,” said the king joyfully, ‘if what you have told meis found to be true, 
I will give you and all your companions their liberty, and I will besides make you 
4 present of one hundred nobles.” 

It now seemed that the safety of the King of England and his army depended 
on the accuracy of Gobin Agace’s information as to Blanche-taque ; and Edward 
gave orders that, at daybreak, every one should be ready, at the first sound of ike 
trumpet, to march towards the Somme, and make the grand experiment. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
TOW WE FORDED TUE SOMME. 


Deep and somewhat depressing was the anxicty felt throughout the English 
army as the night of Wednesday closed over Oisemont; and bricf, if any, was the 
sleep enjoyed by most of the brave islanders whose situation was so critical. 
Edward, who, both as king and Englishman, was almost overwhelmed with a sense 
of responsibility as he thought of the duty he owed to the brave men who had 
placed themselves in jeopardy to assert his rights, scarcely closed his eyes, but 
waited with impatience the break of day to make the experiment on which seemed 
to hang the fate of his army and his own reputation as a war-chicf. 

Rising at midnight, and intent on putting his fortune to the test, the king 
ordered his trumpets to sound; and, ere the first streak of day glimmered in the 
sky, he set out from Oisemont at the head of the van, and, under the guidance of 
Gobin Agace, reached the ford of Blanche-taque just as the sunrose. But at thati 
time the tide was so full that the idea of attempting a passage was not to be enter- 
tained; and the light of day revealed on the opposite bank a strong force, which 
had been posted there under one of the lords of Normandy, named Godemar du 
Fay, with positive orders not, on any account, to allow the English to ford the 
river, 

In fact, Philip of Valois, on arriving at Amiens, had despatched Godemar du 
Fay, with a thousand horsemen, six thousand footmen, and a body of Genoese, to 
render the passage of the Somme absolutely impossible ; and Godemar had, on his 
march towards Blanche-taque, been joined by a multitude of peasants and the 
sownsmen of Abbeville, and found himself at the head of twelve thousand men, 
who occupied a strong position, and presented an imposing front. Idward, how- 
ever, was not in the least degree daunted. On secing how matters were he merely 
indicated his intention of waiting for that part of his army that had not yet come 
up, and then attempting the passage at all hazards—the feat on which everything 
now appeared to depend. : 

Accordingly, when the various divisions of the army reached the Somme, and 
the tide had in some measure fallen, the king intimated to his marshals that the 
hour had come for putting all to the test; and shouting, ‘ Let all who love me 
follow me,” he spurred his charger and dashed into the stream. The Prince of 
Wales and his knights followed; and the French horsemen, at the same time, left 
the opposite bank, and met them hand to hand. 

A fierce combat now began in the water, and many gallant deeds were performed 
on both sides. But the French—albeit they fought well—exerted themselves in 
yain. ‘The king and the prince, heading their knights, bore down all opposition ; 
and, almost ere they had obtained a footing on the bank, the superior prowess of 
the English was so evident, that the French almost immediately gave way and began 
to disperse. Moreover, Godemar himself, after remaining for a moment aghast at 
what was passing before him, concluded—and not without reason—that all was 
lost; and, while the English were still struggling through the ford, he completely 
lost hope of holding his ground, gaye way to panic, turned his horse’s head, and 
headed the flight. 

Haying solemnly rendered thanks to God for conducting hin.self and his army so 
far in safety, Edward summoned Gobin Agace, gave him and his companions leave 
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to depart, and, in recognition of the service he had rendered, presented him with 
a hundred nobles and a good horse. 

The Somme being thus passed, the king, with a lighter heart, pursued his 
march, intending to take up his quarters at the town of N oyelle. Learning, how- 
ever, that it belonged to the Countess of Aumarle, sister of his old friend, Robert 
of Artois, he sent to assure her that she should not be disturbed, and pursued his 
way till he came, on Friday, to a village in Ponthicu. Understanding that Philip 
of Valois was still pursuing with the intention of giving battle, Iidward, no longer 
averse from an encounter, resolved to encamp, and await what fortune God should 
send, 

“Tet us post ourselves here,” he said to his people, ‘for we will not go farther 
till we have seen our enemies, I haye reason to wait for them on this spot, as Tam 
now on the lawful inheritance of my grandmother, and I am resolved to defend it 
against my adversary, Philip of Valois.” 

Orders for encamping on the plain near the village having been issued, Edward, 
remembering the infinitely superior number of the army which followed the banner 
of his foe and determined to take every precaution to insure a victory, in the 
event of a battle, commanded his marshals to select the most advantageous ground, 
and to inclose a large park, which had a wood in the rear, within which to place all 
the baggage-waggons and horses. No time was lost in executing the king’s orders ; 
and the English, with a degree of hope unfelt for days, then set about furbishing 
and repairing their armour, so as to be prepared for the conflict which was not likel Vv 
to be, for many hours, delayed. 

Meanwhile, Edward, no longer avoiding but courting an encounter, sent his 
scouts towards Abbeville to learn whether or not there was any sign that Philip of 
Valois was about to take the field; and the scouts, on returning, said there was no 
appearance of any movement on the enemy’s part. The king then dismissed his 
men to their quarters with orders to be ready betimes next morning; and, after 
giving a supper to the earls and barons who accompanied him, he retired to his 
oratory, and, falling on his knees before the altar, prayed to God that, in the event 
of combating his adversary on the morrow, he might come off with honour. 

By midnight all was quiet, for thorough discipline prevailed throughout the 
camp, and men stretched themselves to rest, and refreshed their energies with 
slumber ; and I, Arthur Winram, as I spread the skin of a wild beast on the grass 
hard by the prince's pavilion, and threw myself on the ground, and closed my cyes 
to dream of marvellous adventures in love and war, said to myself— 

‘‘ Now let me sleep while there is yet time. Mayhap, ere the sun of to-morrow 
sets, [ may sleep the sleep that knows no breaking.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE EVE OF BATTLE 


Ir is well known that Robert, King of Sicily, was a great astrologer and full of 
deep science, and that he had often cast the nativities of Edward of England and 
Philip of Valois; and that, having found by his astrology and the influence of the 
stars that, if they met in hostile encounter, Philip would assuredly be defeated, the 
Sicilian king had frankly intimated to his royal kinsman the result of his inyesti- 
gations, and strongly advised him to beware of hazarding a battle. 
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For years this prediction had exercised much influence on Philip’s mind; but, 
on this occasion, the Valois, finding himself at the head of an army so much 
superior in number to that of his gifted adversary, was ready to throw all hesi- 
tation to the winds, and eager for nothing so much as an early opportunity of 
coming to close conflict. Much, therefore, was he disappointed on hearing that 
the English had given him the slip and passed the Somme. 

“‘ Now,” demanded Philip, turning to his marshals, “ what is to be done?” 

“‘ Sire,” replied they, ‘the tide is now in at Blanche-taque, and you can only 
cross the river by the bridge of Abbeville.” 

*¢ Well, then, let us turn towards Abbeville,” said Philip ; and his marshals 
gave orders to that effect. 

On reaching Abbeville, Philip took up his quarters in the monastery dedicated 
to St. Peter. He was still hopeful of overtaking and crushing his foe, though 
perhaps not quite so secure of victory, in the event of a battle taking place, as he 
had been twelve hours earlier. At all events, he deemed it prudent to await such 
alditions to his army as were likely to arrive ; and from Thursday to the evening of 
Friday he remained impatiently at the monastery awaiting the coming of his friends 
and intelligence of his foes. 

Wearily passed the hours, and more and more impatient grew Philip. <At 
length, however, as that August day was drawing to a close, the French marshals 
rod? into Abbeville with tidings that the King of England had encamped on a plain 
in Ponthieu, and that the English army appeared bent on remaining to try con- 
clusions. Perhaps Philip now began to entertain some doubts as to the result, and 
to recall to memory the prediction of the King of Sicily, which, in his rage and 
desire for vengeance, he had, for a time, forgotten. But, in any case, it was clear 
that he had gone too far to recede, and, come what might, he resolved to push 
forward and fight for the crown which he wore. 

So Philip of Valois entertained the princes and great lords of his army at supper; 
and, next morning, after hearing mass, he set out in pursuit of the invaders who 
had wrought him so much mischief and caused him so much trouble. As he left 
Abbeville the rain fell in torrents, and the march was long and fatiguing. But, 
still undaunted, Philip pushed forward, and, about noon, came in sight of the 
English, who were scated on the ground on a large plain, not far from a, village 
which boasted of a windmill. Hitherto obscure, this village was, from that day, to 
be widely known to fame as the place where the great Plantagenct, after being so 
keenly hunted, turned to bay. 

It was Cressy. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BATTLE OF CRESSY. 


Ir was Saturday, the 26th of August, 1346, when Philip of Valois marched 
from Abbeville to Cressy ; and, on the morning of that day, the King of England 
ind the Prince of Wales, rising early, heard mass and took the sacrament. At the 
same time most of the English confessed their sins and received absolution, that 
they might go to battle with lighter consciences and heavier hands; and, these 
religious ceremonies having been performed, Edward commanded his men to arm 
themselves, and, through his constable and the two marshals, ordered that the 
army should be drawn up in three divisions. 
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At the head of the first division Edward placed the Prince of Wales, who was 
supported by the Earls of Warwick and Oxford. ‘The second was under the Lord 
De Roos and the Marls of Northampton and Arundel. ‘The third the king intended 
ag a reserve, and he retained it under his own command. 

Iaving thus arrayed his forces, Edward, armed in mail, save his head, which 
was uncovered, mounted a palfrey, and, riding from rank to rank, with a white 
wand in his hand, encouraged the soldiers by his presence, and intreated them to do 
their duty valiantly. He then ordered that they should refresh themselves with 
what provisions they had, and retired to his own division; while the men seated 
themselves on the grass, and ate and drank at their ease. Everything being ready 
for action, they placed their helmets and weapons beside them, and awaited the 
coming of their foes, who, still deeming themselves secure of an easy victory, were 
pushing forward furiously. 

It was not, however, till afternoon—not, in fact, till three o’clock—that Philip 
of Valois, who had left Abbeville in the midst of a heavy fall of rain, came up—at 
the head of that seemingly countless host, which had gathered from so many 
countries to his aid—with the handful of invaders he had yowed to crush as a 
potter’s vessel. As the French approached, the sun, which had been obscured all 
the morning, broke through the clouds, and added to the effect of their chivalrous 
display. Nor could anything have been more impressive. Banners and pennons 
flew, armour “glistened, bridles rang, and from the armed multitude—panting for 
blood and carnage—rose loudly shouts of * Kall! kill! kill!” 

It happened, on that memorable day, that the Count of Alencon led the van of 
the French army, and that in front of his cavalry he had placed the Genocse, 
whose cross-bows were deemed likely to do terrible execution. But, fatigued with 
a hasty and long march, the Genoese were not in the best condition for the work 
they were designed to do, and the delay which took place in consequence caused 
considerable confusion. Philip, as was his wont when in any way annoyed, lost his 
temper, and, as usual when he did go, his wrath instantly got the better of his 
discretion. 

‘Tn the name of God and St. Denis,” he roared, “order the Genoese forward 
and begin the battle !” 

Nothing could have exceeded the imprudence of attacking formidable foes with 
an army in such disorder as that of France then was. But Philip’s blood was 
bciling at the sight of his enemies seated calmly on the grass, and he was incapable 
of calculating chances. Accordingly orders to attack were given ; and the Genoese, 
supported by a large body of men-at-arms, splendidly arrayed, approached with a 
loud shout which was intended to make the English tremble. But the Genoese 
were much mistaken. No notice whatever was taken of the noise. The Genoese 
then raised a second shout. It, however, had quite as little effect as the first. The 

xyenoese then raised a third shout. But not one iota more attention was paid to it 
than had been paid to the first and second. The Genoese then presented their cross- 
bows and began to shoot, and instantly—suddenly, as if by magic—the English 
were in motion and on their fect. Every archer was stringing his bow ; every foot- 
man was brandishing his pike; every horseman was mounting his steed. All the 
thirty thousand stood calmly contemptuous of odds, and sternly resolute to conquer 
or die. 

No time was now lost by the English in trying conclusions, Making a step or 
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two forward, at a signal from their leaders, the archers in the division commanded 
by the prince, which was drawn up in the form and manner of a portcullis or harrow, 
with the men-at-arms in the rear, bent their bows, and sent a shower of arrows 
with such force in the face of the foe, that the Genoese flung down their cross-bows, 
and attempted to retreat. Again Philip lost his temper, and, with his temper, every- 
thing like prudence. 

‘¢ Kill these scoundrels,” cried he; ‘for, by St. Denis, they only serve to stop 
our road to victory.” 

“Yes,” cried the Count of Alencon, “lct us ride over the bodics of the 
Genoese.” And, without hesitation, the men-at-arms charged the cross-bowmen, 
and cut down the unfortunate mercenaries right and left. 

Meanwhile, the King of England, leaving the post of honour to the Prince ot 
Wales, and without putting on his helmet, took his station on the windmill which I 
have already mentioned, and kept his eye on every part of the field. Marking the 
confusion among the French, he sent a messenger with orders to his son to charge 
upon them where their disarray was greatest; and gallantly was the duty performed. 
Nothing, indeed, could exceed the heroism with which the heir of England—be- 
striding his grey barb, inspiring those around him to despise odds, and defy the press 
of numbers—fought to win his spurs that day. It was an exciting spectacle to sea 
one so young enacting such a part on such an occasion; and, inspirited by his 
example, the English advanced with increasing enthusiasm, and rushed on with a 
determination before which their enemies fell or were fain to give way. 

But the great lords of France did notrelish the idea of being beaten by a warrior 
in his teens ; and, as the conflict went on, he was exposed to serious danger. Bya 
simultaneous movement, the Count of Alencon advanced from one side and the 
Count of Flanders from the other, and, coasting, as it were, the archers, bore 
down with irresistible force on the prince, at the head of their riders 3 while Philip 
of Valois, guided by their banners, hounded forward a body of French and 
Germans, who, breaking through the archers, engaged in hand-and-hand encounter 
with the prince’s men-at-arms, Fortunately, Lord De Roos and the Earl of 
Northampton lost no time in bringing the second division to the rescue; but the 
peril was still so extreme, that the Earl of Warwick, apprehending the worst, sent 
Sir Thomas Norwich to the king, who was still posted on the windmill. 

“ Sire,” said the knight, ‘‘the Earl of Warwick, and others about your son, are 
attacked by the French, and are sore handled ; wherefore they intreat that you will 
come to their assistance with your battalion ; for, if the French increase, as they are 
like, your son and they will have much to do.” 

‘Ts my son dead, or wounded, or felled to the earth 2” asked the king. 

“No, sire, but he is hardly matched ; wherefore he hath need of your aid.” 

“ Well,” said the king, “return to him, and to them that sent you hither, and 
let them know not to send for me, hor expect me to come this day, let what will 
happen, so long as my son is alive, and say that I command them to let my son win 
his spurs; for, if God be pleased, I wish all the glory and honour of the day to be 
given to the boy and to those who are about him.” 

Meanwhile, young Edward was bearing himself bravely; and when Sir 
Thomas Norwich returned and repeated the king’s answer, the prince and his 
comrades were greatly encouraged with the confidence the king reposed in them, 
and exerted themselves so strenuously, that the battle—lately so ficrcel y contested 
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--began to wear a most unfavourable aspect for the French. The Counts of 
Alencon and Flanders, indeed, fought bravely. But their efforts were in vain. 
Down they both went, never to rise again ; down went the Count of Blois and 
the Duke of Lorraine ; down went the Count of St. Pol and the Count of Auxerre ; 
‘and away fled Charles, Emperor of Germany, leaving his old blind father to 
his fate. 

But John of Bohemia—old and blind as he might be—was not the man to fly , 
and, as he learned from his knights how the battle was going, and how a boy, whose 
name he had never heard, was, at the head of a handful of men, vanquishing the 
chivalry of Christendom, his indignation became high and his excitement great. 

‘¢ Where,” he asked suddenly, ‘‘ is my son ?” 

“My lord,” answered one of his knights, “we know not; but we believe he 
is fighting.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the king, ** you are all my people, and my friends, and 
brothers-in-arms this day: therefore, as I am blind, I request you to lead me so far 
into the battle that I may strike one stroke with my sword.” 

‘ My lord,” was the reply, -‘ we will directly conduct you forward.” 

And the knights, that they might not lose the blind king in the crowd, 
interlaced their bridles with his, and, placing him in front, led him to the charge. 
But John of Bohemia was not more fortunate than his friends. Good use, indeed, 
he made of his sword ; but his charge was vain as the efforts of the Counts of Alengon 
and Flanders had been. After penetrating into the English ranks, the Bohemian 
warriors fell in a body; and the blind king and his knights were found next day 
among the slain, with their horses fastened to each other by the bridles. 

It was now about vespers; and the battle, having raged for hours, was wearing 
itself out. Hitherto Philip of Valois had enacted the part of a brave warrior, and 
done stern work with sword and lance. But, as evening sped on, it became evident 
that all was lost; and John of Hainault saw that there was no hope of safety save 
in flight. 

“Sire,” said he, riding wp to Philip, “retreat while it is yet time, and do nct 
further expose yourself. If you have lost this battle, another time you may 
conquer.” And, taking the rein of the vanquished man’s bridle, he led him forcibly 
from the scene of action, just as the shades of evening were beginning to settle over 
the ground where his adherents lay dead and dying. 

By this time the struggle was becoming faint, and ere long it was at an end; 
and King Edward descended from the windmill from which he had watched a 
mighty and magnificent army go down before his scanty ranks. Placing himself 
at the head of his division, he advanced towards the Prince of Wales, tock the 
young hero in his arms, and kissed him. 

“ Sweet son,” said he, ‘¢ God give you good perseverance. You have most 
loyally acquitted yourself this day, and you are worthy to be a sovereign.” 

“My lord,” replied the prince, bowing low, “ the honour of the victory belongs 
to you alone.” 

The King of England and the Prince of Wales, having strictly forbidden ail 
noise and rioting, retired to give thanks to God for the happy issue of the day ; 
and darkness, descending over the ground, now slippery with gore, concealed the 
carnage; and so well was order kept in the English camp that the stillness cf 
night was unbroken, save by the wounded who were dying, and the riflers wko 
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were prying, and the ravens that were flying over the field where the princely 
hunters had learned to their cost how terrible was the lion of England when he 
turned to bay. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MY ADVENTURES AT CRESSY. 


ON that memorable day when, at Cressy, King Edward so gloriously overcame 
his enemies, and the Prince of Wales so gallantly won his spurs, I, Arthur Winram, 
was no inactive spectator of the conflict that was raging and the decds that were 
being wrought. Nor, so far as I was concerned, did that day come to a close with- 
out such adventures as give colour to life and youth, and furnish food for the 
memory in more advanced life, : 

When the French host, with banners waving, and clarions soundin g, and 
crowds of peasants shouting, ‘ Kill! kill! kill!” advanced upon Cressy, and when 
the English, after sitting quictly on the grass, rose undauntedly to meet their 
foes, I lost no time in mounting my steed and taking my place among the 
squires and pages who surrounded the Prince of Wales. At that time the clouds 
that had for hours obscured the face of day had dispersed, and the sun, shining 
between the two armies, flashed on their armour and weapons. It was a fair sight 
to behold, and the eye of the prince gleamed with enthusiasm as he gazed on the 
exciting spectacle, 

‘“‘ Now may we be thankful to God and to good St. George,” exclaimed the 
young hero, “ that the sun, at length, deigns to shine on our array.” 

“ My lord,” said Sir Thomas Norwich with a smile, “that, it seems to me, is a 
blessing which has been equally vouchsafed to our enemies.” 

“ But mark you not the difference, and how much it is in our favour?” 
said the prince proudly, ‘The sun,” continued he, “is on cur backs, and in 
their faces; and methinks,” added he, “that is a circumstance which they 
can hardly deem to their advantage, and for which it becomes us to be devoutly 
thankful.” 

Such was the conversation that took place by the prince’s standard after we 
mounted our horses, and almost as he uttered the last words the battle began in 
earnest. 

I cannot pretend to have any accurate recollection of what took place for hours 
after the embattled hosts met in the shock of war. It was in reality my first ficld ; 
my blood was hot; my brain was on fire; and my memory retains nothing beyond a 
vague idea of the confusion and carnage caused by the clash of steel, the rush of 
war-steeds, and the flights of arrows that darkened the air and carried destruction 
into the ranks of the foemen. I believe, however, that the novelty, the excitement, 
and the very terror of the scene had upon me an intoxicating influence; and I 
have been told that I fought like one drunk with new wine. 

As the hours sped on; however, I became more calm; and, some time aftcr the 
attempt of the Count of Alencon and the Count of Flanders to turn the fortune 
of the day had ended in their fall, and the utter discomfiture of their forces, I 
recovered possession of my senses sufficiently to be aware that it was after the 
hour of vespers, that I had left the battle, and that I was keenly pursuing a young 
warrior, evidently of high rank, who, seeing that all hope of victory had departed, 
was bent on escaping from a field which his friends had irretrievably lost. 
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Eyen in my soberer mood I had no inclination to favour his project of escape, 
and I loudly summoned him to turn and prove that he was not a cowe rd. 

“ What ho!” cried I, ‘turn about. You ought to be ashamed of yourself thus 
to fly from a single adversary.” 

For a time the young warrior paid no attention to the reproaches which I 
launched at him. After a time, however, he seemed to think that it was necessary, 
for his honour, to give proof of his valour; and, halting, he turned his horse's 
head, put his sword under his arm after the manner of a lance, and charged me 
with all his might, hoping to transfix me. 

But he was disappointed. I saw my danger in an instant, and, taking my 
sword by the handle, and exerting all my skill and dexterity, I contrived not only 
to clude the thrust of my adversary, but, in passing, to strike his sword to the 
ground. 

But here I lost myself. In fact, I failed to follow up my advantage with sufli- 
cient speed, and mv antagonist, springing nimbly from his steed, ere I was aware 
of his purpose, repossessed himself of his weapon, and placed himself on the 
defensive. My blood by this time was again up, and I had already resolved that, if 
no accident intervened, he should not depart from me on easy terms. But he, be- 
licving, doubtless, that, as I was on the winning side, the danger of delay was 
almost, if not altogether, on his, looked around with the air of one cager to escape 
from a conflict likely to result in captivity. 

“Frenchman,” said I, “it is vain to dream of escape. We part not till we 
have proved which is the better man.” 

“Who are you that follow me thus ?” asked my adversary, apparently astonished 
at my persistency. 

“fam an Englishman, and page to my lord the Prince of Wales,” answered 
J, ‘and I mortally hate him whom the French call king ; and as there can, there- 
fore, be no peace between thee, as a Frenchman, and myself, I pray thee look to thy 
defence.” 

‘In truth,” replied the youth, ‘I am not, as you deem me, a Frenchman, but 
Louis, son of the Count of Flanders, and merely fighting against the English as an 
ally of the King of I'rance.” 

“Louis of Flanders!” exclaimed I, ‘By the Holy Rood, so much the worse 
for you! Ever has your sire been England's bitter foc; and it behoves every 
Englishman worthy of his country, as I hold myself to be, to avenge, on your 
head, the blood of Jacob von Arteveldt, who, by your father’s instigation, was 
barbarously murdered.” 

‘Dog of an islander!” cried the young prince, stung to fury, and brandishing 
his sword, “I cannot longer brook your insolence, Dismount, and receive the 
chastisement you have provoked.” 

As he spoke, I leaped from my steed. Instantly our swords met, and we 
engaged in hand-to-hand conflict, he attacking with all the energy which rage 
could inspire, and I defending myself with the determination inspired by the hope 
of making a captive almost worth his weight in gold. 

And thus on foot, and in the dusk of evening, took place a fierce encounter, 
with no lookers-on save our steeds, which stood silently by. So equally were we 
matched, that, for minutes, neither of us had the slightest advantage, and the 
icone was doubtful in the extreme, Fortunately, however, for me, I was now by 
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far thé cooler af the two; and at last, not without great difficulty, I succeeded in 
aisarming him and bringing him to his knee, Immediately I threw myself upon 
him, and, with visions of the grandeur I was to acquire from taking a prisoner cf 
such rank, I told him, on pain of death, to surrender, rescue or no rescue, and 
awaited his answer, the nature of which I could hardly doubt. 

But, as the proverb has it, there is much between the cup and the lip. Of this 
Twas, on that occasion, destined to learn the whole truth by bitter experience. At 
the moment I spoke the tramp of cavalry reached my cars; and, almost ere I 
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could turn my head, my prostrate foe uttered a loud cry for aid, and several horse- 
men rode forward. 

‘‘T should know that voice,” said the foremost of the party, reining up at the 
distance of a few yards from the spot where I was bending over the prince I had 
destined for my prisoner. 

“Yes, sire, I am Louis of Flanders,” cried my vanquished adversary. ‘+I am 
Louis of Flanders ; and I lie here at the mercy of an Enelish varlet.” 

The horseman who had already spoken, and who was no other than Philip of 
Valois, turned towards those who attended him. 

“Slay the varlet, and rescue my cousin of Flanders,” said he im accents of 
anger; and two of his companions dismounted and advanced. 

It now appeared that I was doomed to instant death, and I well-nigh gave 
myself up for lost. But neither my instinctive sagacity nor my mother wit 
deserted me, and, quick as thought, my resolution was taken, 


“ Hold!” shouted I loudly and menacingly, Beware, and be not rash, but 
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The two men, whose mission was to kill me, stayed their steps, and the others 
forming Philip's escort were silent. 

“Mark,” continued I, seeing that I was attended to, and feeling hope revive, 
‘my knee is on this young lord’s breast; of my hands, one is on his neck, and in 
the other is a dagger, the point of which touches his throat.” 

Tt is true,” cried the Flemish prince in great alarm, a feeling which I took 
care should not diminish. , 

“You may kill me, doubtless,” added I slowly and resolutely, ‘ but not until I 
have sacrificed a victim. Advance a step farther, and this young lord dics on the 
instant.” 

I looked my encmics in the face, and, as well as I could perceive by the dim 
light, Thad no reason utterly to despair. My presence of mind had saved me, 
for the moment at least. The two men stood still, and, a brief conference having 
taken place among the party on horseback, a cavalier advanced. 

‘Sir page,” said he, ‘ relax your grasp, and permit the young prince to rise, 
and you shall not be exposed to injury in life or limb.” 

“No,” exclaimed I sternly. ‘He rises not till I am assured of life and 
liberty.” 

“T assure you that you shall be unharmed,” was the reply ; ‘‘and as for your 
liberty, we must, asa matter of prudence, keep you with us for the time being ; 
but I promise that, within as short a space of time as consists with policy, you 
will be restored to freedom.” 

T hesitated. 

«‘ And whose word have I for such conditions being fulfilled?” asked I, after a 
pause, and not without curiosity. 

“You have my word,” answered the cayalier; ‘‘and Iam John of Hainault, 
whose name is not unknown in England.” 

I, with difficulty, curbed my tongue, and suppressed the reply that sprang to 
my lips; for the martial Hainaulter had recently deserted the cause of King Edward 
for that of Philip of Valois; and everybody had told each other with surprise that 
he had changed sides from the most mercenary motives. But I felt the full peril of 
my position, and answered with the respect which might be supposed due from 
me to the uncle of Queen Philippa, and the man who originally escorted her to 
Eneland. 

“The word of Lord John of Hainault,” I said, ‘is sufficient, and I rely con. 
fidently on his honour.” 

T now hesitated no longer. Rising, I assisted the Flemish prince to his feet; 
and, while I surrendered my sword to John of Hainault, with all the grace 
of which I was master, Louis of Flanders approached the stirrup of Philip of 
Valois. 

“Where is your father, cousin ?” asked Philip kindly. 

«« Alas! sire, he is slain,” replied the boy—‘ slain before my eyes ;” and he burst 
into tears. 

“ Compose yourself, cousin,” said Philip kindly; “it has been the fate of many 
brave men to dic to-day.” 

“You are right, sire,” replied the young count suddenly. ‘It is no time to 
mourn ; it is more meet to think of vengeance.” 

“ Yes, sire,” added John of Hainault; ‘“ and, that we may be alive and free to 
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fight another day, let us tarry here no longer. I say, as I have already said, that, 
if you have lost this battle, another time yeu may be a conqueror. Let us ride.” 

‘“* And whither go you ?” asked the young Count of Flanders. 

“To the castle of La Broyes,” answered Sir John of Hainault. 

‘And what are we to make of this English page?” inquired one of the 
horsemen. 

‘Kill him!” cried Philip, bending upon me his eyes fully and fierecly, like a 
hawk that has long been kept in the dark. 

“No, sire,” said John of Hainault calmly; “I have pledged my word for his 
safety ; he must mount and accompany us as a prisoner.” 

“ By St. Denis!” exclaimed Philip. “ Why cumber ourselves with such as he 
is, when a thrust would settle the question at once ?” 

“My lord,” replied John of Hainault gravely, “‘ my word is passed, and that is 
conclusive in my view as to his life being spared, however worthless it may be.” 

No more time was wasted. I was ordered tomount my horse. I obeyed readily, 
making the best of a bad business, and, disarmed and vigilantly guarded, accom- 
panied the cavaliers who escorted Philip of Valois from the field in which he had 
met with a defeat more terrible than any that had befallen the warriors of France 
since that day when the paladins of Charlemagne were attacked and routed by a 
half-Spanish, half-Moorish host, at the pass of Roncesvalles. 

Mournfully and sadly the vanquished warriors rode on through the ficlds of 
Picardy; and so much darker grew the night as they pursued their way, that, 
at one time, they believed they had lost the path, and feared that they would 
find themselves at the English camp. Late at night, however, they perceived 
before them the lights of La Broyes, and, with hearts somewhat lightened, they 
approached the gate. But, as it happened, the gate was shut for the night, and 
the vanquished Valois was refused admittance into his own fortress. 

«Summon the governor,” said Philip, in a commanding tone. 

Having been hastily summoned, the governor appeared on the battlements, 

“Who is it that calls at such an hour?” demanded the functionary, in a mood 
by no means serene. 

‘* Open, governor, open!” cried Philip impatiently. 

“ Who is it ?” again demanded the governor, in a querulous tone. 

‘Jt is the Fortune of France,” answered Philip solemnly. 

And the governor, knowing his master's voice, came down; and the gate was 
speedily opened ; and Philip of Valois and his friends, and I, their captive, silently 
entered La Broyes; and, so far as I was concerned, that melancholy night ride 
was ended. 


CHAPTER XXI, 
AT LA BROYES, 


I Ave no doubt I entered the castle of La Broyes with a merrier heart than 
any of the party whose prisoner I happened to be. I was not likely to forget, and 
I did not forget, that I had formed one of the dauntless army which had just won 
a marvellous victory; and, albeit I was a captive, I felt—especially after haying 
supped—more than half-inclined to believe my own mishap a trifle when I thought 
of the effect that would be produced in the cities and hamlets, and castles and 
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gringes of England, when through the land ran tidings that England's king 
nad, without even putting on his helmet, put his continer tal enemies under his 
feet, 

1 was still musing on this subject—so grateful to English pride—and was on the 
point of stretching myself to rest on the floor of the chamber to which I had been 
conducted, when John of Hainault condescended to come and hold some con- 
yersation with me. J had not, of course, any idea of the Hainaulter’s motive, and 
more than suspected that his object was to gain intelligence that might be turned 
to account. However, I deemed that I was guilty of no indiscretion in convincing 
him that I was not wholly without importance in the court of that country to 
which, twenty years earlier, he had escorted Queen Isabel the Fair when she came 
to dethrone her ill-starred husband, and to which, somewhat later, he had conducted 
his niece as the bride of King Edward, then on the point of throwing off the 
influence of his mother and Roger de Mortimer, and entering upon that career 
of victory which enabled him to take the highest place among the sovercigns of 
the age. 

I flattered myself that I had reason to be satisfied with the impression I pro- 
auced, and, indeed, soon found the advantage I had gained by asserting my dignity 
as page to the Prince of Wales. In fact, John of [ainault’s countenance began 
sradually to relax, and he expressed himself on the event of the day with a frank- 
ness hardly to have been anticipated under the circumstances. 

“ Well, sir page,” said he, laughing somewhat carelessly as he prepared to go, 
‘it rejoices me to perceive that you treat your mishap with the indifference which 
a brave warrior—be he stripling or grey-beard—should treat temporary captivity. 
And God wots you have your consolation ; for, certes, the King of England has 
won a great victory, and the Prince of Wales has proved himself a wondrous war- 
chief, considering his years.” 

“ My lord,” replied I with enthusiasm, ‘‘ may the king ever so prevail over his 
enemies, and may the prince ever prove himself the worthy son of such a father !” 

“The King of France,” said John of Hainault, looking keenly at me as he 
spoke, ‘is inclined to blame Sir Godemar du Fay for his defeat.” 

“Tn truth,” remarked I, smiling, ‘‘it baffles me to discover in what way the 
unfortunate knight could have prevented it.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless,” continued he, ‘¢there are some about the king who are 
loudly calling Sir Godemar a traitor; and the king, enraged at the idea of haying 
been betrayed, threatens to hang him.” 

I trembled for the safety of Gobin Agace, who had served us so well in the 
hour of need, but I did not deem myself bound to speak. 

“‘ Thinkest thou that Sir Godemar could have played the traitor ?” asked he. 

“ My lord,” I answered, ‘I am a humble page, and unable to judge of such 
high matters of war and state.” 

‘For my part,” continued he slowly, ‘‘ I entertain no doubt of Sir Godemar’ 
good faith, and I sce not how he could have resisted the English army.” 

“ Verily,” said I grimly, ‘it scems to me the reverse of surprising that Sir 
Godemar failed so to do with a handful of men-at-arms and a rabble of townsmen, 
when Philip, Count of Valois, failed to do so with the flower of the French nobility 
and half the princes of Europe at his back.” 

“My friend,” said John of Hainault drily, “I advise you to be more respectful 
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when you allude to the chief of the Iouse of Valois, and to speak of him as King of 
France; otherwise, assuredly, they will have little scruple in hanging you on the 
nearest tree.” 

‘¢ Well, my lord,” replied I carelessly, ‘‘I am in their hands, and, doubtless, 
they can do with me as they please. But, in that case, my lord the Prince of 
Wales may make inconvenient inquiries after the fate of his page; and King 
Edward has this day shown that he knows how to avenge lawless executions.” 

“ Mort Diew!? exclaimed the Hainaulter in alarm; ‘‘I warn you, for your own 
sake, not to allow your tongue to outrun your discretion, or you will never more 
see the green fields and oaken forests of your native land.” 

And wishing me “ Good night,” he took his departure, certainly not much 
wiser than he had come. 

I now stretched myself to rest, and slept the sound sleep of youth; and next 
morning JI rose refreshed, and feeling that I had little to complain of, save that 
Fortune had been somewhat unkind in making me a captive in the hour of victory. 
But I was not without my consolation, and I was rather inclined to show contempt 
towards my gaolers as men belonging to an inferior nation. But I had prudence 
enough to keep this feeling in check, and so to insinuate myself into their good 
graces as to learn something as to the movements of Philip of Valois and John 
of Hainault. 

It appeared, in fact, that Philip and the martial Hainaulter had only made a 
brief halt at La Broyes; indeed, Philip neither considered it safe nor politic to 
romain long in the place. At midnight, after taking some refreshment, he again 
mounted, and, under the direction of guides familiar with the country, set out for 
Amiens. By daybreak he reached that place, and, having halted for awhile to rest 
from his fatigue, he pursued his way to Paris, vowing to hang Sir Godemar du 
Fay, and vainly hoping, perhaps, to discover some way of redeeming himself and 
his fortunes from the disgrace and disaster of a terrible defeat. 

I bore my imprisonment patiently, but could not do otherwise than blame 
John of Hainault for having, in some degree, forfeited his promise, and left me 
without hope of release. I was reflecting somewhat bitterly on the circumstance 
one day, when the governor of La Broyes appeared, and informed me that, on the 
morrow, I was to be removed from the fortress. 

*« And wherefore?” asked I. 

‘tT know not,” answered the governor, with a significant shake of the head. 

I felt some alarm, but refrained from exhibiting any fecling. Ilowever, I made 
an effort to obtain information on another, and not an unimportant, point. 

““Mayhap,” said I gravely, “you will not deem me impertinent, as affairs 
stand, in asking to what place I am to be removed ?” 

“To Bernicles,” was his reply. 

My heart rather sank, for the name suggested to my imagination that terrible 
instrument of torture used by the Saracens, In fact, the only bernicles of which 
I had heard is an engine made of picces of wood pierced with holes, into which the 
legs of captives are thrust. They are put at such a distance from each other ag 
to cause intense pain, and, the holes being at various distances, the legs of the 
yietim are forced to a greater or less extension according to the pain intended to be 
inflicted. No wonder I started, and felt some sensation of horror, as I turned to 
the governor, and said gravely— ~- B98 
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‘I mislike the name. However, when one of your monarchs—indeed, that 
King of France since canonised and known as St. Louis—was a prisoner of the 
Saracens, and threatened by them with the bernicles, he said, ‘I am your captive, 
and it is in your power to do with meas you please.’ So say I.” 

The governor left me, and I, haying taken my evening meal, lay down to sleep, 
and dreamed that I was on the point of being put in the bernicles by Philip of 
Valois and the young Lord De Oy, and that I was rescued from their hands by 
the ladies of Poix, whose champion I had constituted myself when their father’s 
castle was taken by the army of invaders. 

“Well,” murmured I as I awoke, and convinced myself with some difficulty 
that it was a dream, ‘no saying what all this may end in. Assuredly my prospects 
are not inviting. Nevertheless, let me not droop or despair. I have heard men 
say that fortune, in love and war, often turns out more favourable than could have 
been expected. So let me hope for the best, and trust in God and St. George.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 


I mAvE related, in a previous chapter, and in its proper place, that when, ox 
that memorable Saturday on which Cressy was fought, the English found _them- 
selves masters of the field, they, in obedience to the king’s command, refrained 
from noise and riotous merriment, and frequently gave thanks to God for the happy 
issue of the day, and for the wondrous victory which had crowned their efforts. 

After vespers the French seemed to have vanished from the ground, At least, 
they gave no audible sign of being near the camp of their conquerors. No more 
hooting or shouting was heard, nor any more crying out for particular lords or 
their banners. Nevertheless, the English made a point of erring on the safe side, 
and were on their guard against a nocturnal surprise. As the night of Saturday 
was so obscure, they lighted huge torches, and kindled large fires; and when the 
morning of Sunday, the 27th of August, dawned, and the atmosphere was so 
densely wrapped in fog that men had some difficulty in recognising their comrades 
in arms, even at the distance of a few yards, their sense of insecurity increased, 
and, with the sense of insecurity, the vigilance necessary to avert all danger. 

And what did King Edward do under these circumstances ? 

He called his marshals to his presence, and pointed out the danger of the French 
being allowed to collect and form themselves into a large body; and he ordered his 
marshals, at the head of a detachment, to make an excursion, and prevent any 
surprise that might be meditated by the enemy. 

The expedition was not without its results. In fact, the marshals encountered 
a large body of fighting men, headed by the Archbishop of Rouen and the Grand 
Prior of France, who had been informed that Philip of Valois was not to fight 
before Sunday, and still remained in ignorance that he had fought and been 
discomfited. A conflict immediately took place ; and the archbishop and the grand 
prior having fallen to rise no more, their followers either shared thcir fate or saved 
themselves by flight. 

Flushed with victory, the marshals returned to the English camp, and, meetin g 
Wing Edward as he was comin g from mass, told him of their adventure, and 
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reported how matters stood. On learning that there was now no danger of the 
French collecting, the king gave orders for examining into the numbers and con- 
dition of the dead. 

By this time the fog was vanishing, and ere long the full extent of the carnage 
Isecame known. And fearful it was to think that, of the mighty army which, 
{twenty-four hours earlier, was marching to Cressy from Abbeville to exterminate 
the inyaders with shouts of ‘+ Kill! kill! kill!’ more than thirty thousand were 
corpses, and, of these, eleven were princes, and twelve hundred knights. 

Our king was nota man to war with the dead. He ordered the bodies of the 
principal knights to be carried to the abbey of Montenay, and, at the same time, 
proclaimed in the neighbourhood that he should grant a truce for three days, in 
order that the French might bury their dead; and, having halted all Sunday on 
the field of battle, he next morning marched with his army in the direction of 
Calais, which he was resolved, if possible, to make his own ere he crossed the 
narrow seas to his native land. No opposition was now offered to his progress. 
Having marched through the forest of Hardelou and the country of the Boulonois, 
Edward and his gon reached Wissant-on-the-sea; and having rested with his army 
during the night of Wednesday at that large town, which some believe to be the 
Portus Iecius at which Czesar embarked for the conquest of Britain, they next 
day appeared before the walls of Calais, with a stern determination, on the part of 
the king, not to retire till he had placed the standard of England on its highest 
tower. 

Now it happened that Calais was a town of marvellous strength, and that it 
had the advantage of being strongly garrisoned. John de Vienne, a knight of 
Burgundy, was governor, and with him were a number of knights and squires, who 
yowed to fight to the death rather than allow the place to fall into the hands of the 

English. But the brave governor was not quite sure of their provisions holding 
out in the event of a long siege, and, therefore, decided on sending all the poor 
inhabitants out of the town, in order to diminish the consumption. 

It was a Wednesday morning; and greatly surprised was the King of England 
when he was informed that men, women, and children were issuing in swarms from 
the gates. Mounting his steed, Edward hastened to the spot, and found that 
upwards of seventeen hundred human beings were outside the walls, and attempting 
to pass through his lines. 

‘Why have you left the town?” asked he, in a voice wherein curiosity was 
mingled with compassion. 

‘Because we have nothing to eat,” was the reply that rose from a thousand 
tongues. 

“ Well,” said the king, much moved, ‘I will allow you to pass through in 
safety ; but first I will order you all a hearty dinner, and, ere you depart, I will 
give to each of you two sterlings as alms.” 

“ Sire,” said the poor Calesians, touched with gratitude, ‘‘may God and Our 
Lady bless thee and thine!” 

And the king was as good as his word; and the Calesians went forth to seek 
new homes, scarcely knowing whither they wert. 

Such was the scene with which the siege opened. 

Tt appeared evident to King Edward that Calais could not be taken by storm, 
and he deliberately prepared for a long siege. Between the city and the river, and 
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the bridge, the king caused houses to be built of wood, thatched with straw or 
broom, and laid out in streets. To this temporary town everything was brought 
likely to be required for the subsistence of an army. From Flanders and England 
arrived cloth, and bread, and merchandise in great variety ; and every Wednesday 
and Saturday there was held a market, at which those who had money could buy 
whatever they desired. 

Meanwhile many gallant deeds were done, and many feats of arms were wrought. 
Few days, indeed, passed without witnessing conflicts between the warriors of 
England and the warriors of France. Frequently skirmishes took place near the 
gates and the ditches, between the garrison and the besiegers; and so vigilant 
were the French who guarded the fortresses around Calais, that at no time could 
the English venture abroad without the certainty of falling in with parties of the 
enemy. But, of course, they did constantly venture abroad in search of adventure, 
and seldom did so without skirmishes, which never ended without some being 
killed and wounded. 

Autumn passed away in this manner. But still King Edward acted with 
caution and foresight. In vain the impatient and the imprudent urged him to 
take Calais by assault. He perfectly comprehended his position, and expressed his 
determination to bide his time. 

‘‘T know,” said he, ‘ that it would be life and labour lost, and that I must stay 
here till I starve the town into a surrender. Besides, Philip of Valois may come at 
any time to raise the siege; and I must spare my men, that they may be ready to 
do battle valiantly in case of need.” 

But slow was the process of reducing the Calesians to extremity. Gradually, 
indeed, it became apparent that provisions were stealthily conveyed into Calais; 
and, after this conviction, speedily followed the discovery that two mariners, Marant 
and Mestriel by name, and both residents at Abbeville, acted as guides to those who 
were adventurous enough to relieve the garrison. On being made aware of this, 
the king vowed to put an end to the system, which threatened indefinite delay to 
his conquest, and took immediate steps with that object. 

And this is what King Edward did. He caused a large castle to be constructed 
of strong timbers, and placed between Calais and the sea; he carefully fortified 
it with engines of war, including the bombards, now coming into use; he garri- 
soned it with forty men-at-arms and two hundred archers, whose duty it was, 
night and day, to guard the harbour and the port so closely that nothing could 
come in or go out without being sunk or taken; and, having in this way cut off 
all communication between the beleaguered city and the sea, he calmly awaited 
the course of events. 

“The fruit,” said he, ‘is not yet ripe; but it will be soon; and, with Calais 
in our possession, Englishmen will be able to boast—nor in vain—that they carry 
at their belts (he keys of France and Flanders.” 


(Lo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. life in the world of plants and waters. It 
is difficult to decide the source of many 
Watlercourses—River heads in the Alps—Cascades ee ee for instance, the Vorderrhein 
—Mountain tarns—The Great St. Bernard lake takes its rise from several brooks, each 
Mud avalanches—Stalactite caves— Mineral | locally called the “Rhine.” All the sources 
springs—Mephitie vapours—“Karren” fields—j of this marvellous river, which, in its courso 
Legends—The Alpine martin. of nearly 900 miles, receives 12,283 streams 
MONG the characteristic features of the ; and rivulets, lie in the Alpine region. Asa 
Alpine region water assumes a marked rule, sources from real springs have a pre- 
place, and animates it after its way quite as | ference over those which rise from glacier 
much as do the vegetable and animal types. | outpourings. The three springs of tho 
Without water the most luxuriant valley ne receive two ice streams from tho 
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the most fertile plain is, to a certain degree, | Rhone glacier, which contribute twenty- 
lifeless and unattractive; and a broad rivulet|fold the amount of water offered by the 
or a small lake always forms a pleasing 
relief in the monotony of the landscape, 
however grand it may be by nature. The 
Alps are specially rich in watercourses ; 
the valleys, it is true, are too short to con- 
tain rivers, and too narrow for large lakes; 
but, at the same time, they are the birth- 
place of such world-renowned rivers as the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino, and the 
Adige. Some of them take their rise in 
marshy ground, while others issue from 
small mountain tarns or mighty glaciers; 


little spring-head in the meadow near tho 
Gletsch hostelry, and yet the latter is alone 
honoured with the name of ‘“ the source of 
the Rhone.” Similar is the contempt fre- 
quently expressed by the mountaineers for 
| the ‘‘ wild” glacier waters, and their liking 
for the “living” sources; as the former are 
cold, muddy, and harsh, and are considered 
unhealthy and debilitating, while the latter 
are pure, limpid, and often so warm that a 
green yegetation is visible around them in 
winter; and yet many streams can only 
at times, however, they originate solely in boast of such despised glacier sources. 
the drops trickling from rocks, or burst Thus the Aar is formed of the waters 
from the ground in the form of springs, and pouring from the Ober, Finster, and Lauter 
at once form brooks of some size. ‘Their|Aar glaciers, which mect at an elevation 
affluents are almost countless ; thus it is cal-| of 6,270 feet. The only stream which runs 
culated that, in the Rhetian district alone, | for a long distance through the Alpine val- 
three hundred and seventy glaciers add their|leys, and becomes a river amid them, is 
melting waters to the Rhine, sixty-six to the Inn. The Aar, however, also attains a 
the Inn, and twenty-five to the Adige and | considerable size by the confluence of the 
the Po. Any one who yisits the Alps in| tributary streams from all the dark ice 
the spring, and sees the streams pouring | valleys through which it races in its long 
down from every rock, snow-ficld, andjcareer. After quitting these it flows through 
crevice in the mountain side, will be able|the dreary deserts of Aar-boden Thal, 
to form an idea of the infinite mass of] under the Grimsel hospice, into a narrow 
water which descends from the Alps to the] gorge, where it bounds from ledge to ledge, 
plains to spread fertility around. The dis- eventually forming the renowned Handeck 
charge is greatest when warm winds and | waterfall, the largest in the Alps, which in 
showers prevail: fresh veins of water then winter, however, degenerates to a mere thread 
appear on eyery side; small, pebbly brooks |of water. The remaining falls of this region 
become muddy, turbulent streams; and the | —with the exception of that of the Drance 
glaciers sparkle with a hundred bubbling into the valley of the Bagne, fifty feet deep, 
channels. The warm south wind, which! and that of the Toccia in the highest part 
enliyens men and bruses, arouses a wild} of the Picdmontese valley of Formazza 
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which rushes with a breadth of eighty feet 
in three branches over a shelving rock 
to a depth of nearly 500 feet—are formed 
by small bodics of water, but are often very 
bold and striking in appearance. 

The high lakes, or deep green, blue, or 
greyish tarns, which the hand of the Creator 
has scattered go abundantly over the Alps, 
are equally numerous and attractive. They 
are generally small basins of an oval shape, 
with jagged rock bottoms. Within the forest 
limit, their banks are still fringed with dark 
red firs and Siberian stone pines. Other 
lakes are bordered by rocky banks, from 
which the bold mountain cones rise ab- 
ruptly, or by damp, sour pasture lands. 
The eternal Alps—with their grim battle- 
ments, dark ravines, dazzling snow-fields, 
and widely-extending terraces—are clearly 
reflected in their smooth mirror-surfaces. 
The more elevated water collectors—which 
are mainly fed by glaciers, and allow no tree 
to grow on their banks, or at most a few 
stunted shrubs, such as willows, Alpine 
roses, dwarf cherries, and alders—have a 
gloomy and melancholy aspect. Their dark 
green hue and usually unrufiled waters 
harmonise with the desolation of the land- 
scape. No boat or raft has evor disturbed 
them; no lily has expanded its flower on 
their surface; no fish sports in their depths ; 
no bird nor frog is visible on their banks, 
For the greater part of the year they are 
covered by snow and ice; and several of the 
shallow lakes are frozen to the bottom. 
Spring and summer thaw them slowly and 
laboriously, and small blocks of ico float 
on their surface at the season when the 
Alpine roses on the surrounding cliffs are 
waving their blossoms in the wind. Now 
and then a late avalanche will hurl its lofty 
masses of snow into their basins, or a frost 
cover the scarcely melted water with a 
crystal mantle. 

One of the highest of these lakes is that 
of the Great St. Bernard, just under the 
hospice of the same name. Itisa quarter 
of a league in circumference, and is only 
melted for a few months inthe year. And 
yet, during the short summer, double violets 
shocb up on its banks, the second flower 
emerging from the calyx of the first; but 
animal life exists neither in nor around it. 
In the vicinity are tho small tarns of the 





Col de la Fenétre (8,250 feet above the level 
of the sea), perhaps the highest basins in 
Europe, and frequently frozen for years to- 
gether. 
are the little Schwartzlake on the Matterhorn, 
having on its banks a chapel dedicated to 


Among the more remarkable tarns 


“Our Lady of the Snow,” annually visited by 


a procession of pilgrims from Zermatt; and 
the Aletsch lake, on the glacier of that name, 


whose walls of ice rise about fifty feet above 


the highest water levcl, and which has 
islands of ice almost constantly floating in 
it. 
lets; their waters are discharged through 
some cavity, the position of which is marked 
by an eddy, and then work their way through 
subterraneous channels, to reappear at some 
great distance. Other tarns, again, have no 
visible inlet, and are fed by springs. These 
phenomena heighten the mystery hanging 
over the silent waters of the High Alps, and 
favour the wild legends current about them 
among the mountaineers. 


Many of these tarns have no visible out- 


Several of them 
were held in great veneration by the ancient 
Celts, and hence, probably, originated the 
modern fables about them. The high lakes 
of the Alpine and snow regions are almost 
destitute of animal life, and attempts made 
to people them with spawn have failed, 
owing to the length and severity of tho 
winter. Some of them, however, are cele- 
brated for their trout, as, for instance, the 
Silsersee (5,600 feet above the sea), in which 
fish of considerable weight are caught. 
Torrents of a very remarkable nature are 
seen, though rarely, in the Alpine region; 
these are what are called the “mud” streams 
or avalanches. In the year 1673, a torrent of 
this sort, composed of a bluish clay, poured 
from the Septimer mountain over the little 
village of Casaccia, and partly destroyed it. 
In the autumn of 1835, another—900 feet 
broad—fell into the valley of the Rhone from 
the Dent du Midi. The conical earth hills 
near Chur, called by the Romanic population 
“ Horses’ tombs,” may be regarded as tho 
relics of mighty pre-historic mud torrents, 
Streams of rocky deposits also break out 
from glaciers and ravines, and, in 1793, 
buried Surlegg, on the lake of Silvaplan. 
Among other mountain curiosities are sta- 
lactite caves, intermittent springs, shell-beds, 
veins of variegated marble, masses of soft 
alabaster, rocks of wonderful colouring, 
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mineral springs, &e. The Baretto Balma, a 
small dry cave, is famous for the peculiarity 
that it is always kept perfectly clean and 
empty by the wind, and no leaves or moss 
are allowed tolie init. The crystal grottoes 
of Zinkenberg have acquired great celebrity : 
from these wonderful vaults, through which 
a small rivulet runs, four tons’ weight of 
valuable crystal has been removed, the finest 
specimens being kept at Berne and Paris. 
The mineral springs are very abundant, and 
equal in curative properties to any in 
Europe; but only two—that of St. Maurice, 
which Paracelsus declared to be the finest 
chalybeate in. the world, and that of the 
Bernardin—offer accommodation for visitors. 
The town of Engadine is specially rich in mi- 
neral treasures and their accompanying phe- 
nomena. At Tarasp pure copperas is found; 
at Schuols, sulphur and quantities of gypsum, 
marble, porphyry, carbonate of lime, and 
serpentine. In the numerous stalactite caves 
in the neighbourhood the richest mineral 
efflorescences are visible, but even more in- 
teresting is the phenomenon of mephitic 
yapours, which are usually only observed in 
connexion with volcanoes. From openings in 
the earth near Schuols rise copious streams 
of carbonic acid gas mixed with nitrogen. 
Heaps of dead insects, mice, and even birds, 
lie at the mouth of these apertures, poisoned 
by the deadly vapour. The exhalations 
ascend scarce a foot above the ground, emit- 
ting a sharp odour which causes violent 
coughing. Glaciers, also, form a marked 
item in the Alpine scenery, but, as they 
belong more especially to the snow region, 
we shall defer any account of them for the 
present. A peculiar element of the Alpine 
region, however, must not be passed over, 
and that is the “ Schratten” or ‘“ Karren” 
fields, which Von Berlepsch thus describes :— 

“High up in the mountains, by the side 
of the frequented passes and the lovely 
Alpine pasturages, at a height of four to six 
thousand feet on the limestone Alps, lie bare, 
naked plains of stone, often extending at a 
dead level for miles, which are so furrowed 
and crossed by deeply-cut channels, that 
they look as if a swelling sea had suddenly 
been turned to stone, and left behind an in- 
extricable net of crested waves. Below, 
they are so terribly split and gnawed by 
gutters, that it is impossible, by jumping, 





clambering, or careful balancing, to make 
way across them; for the remains of stone 
between these channels run across them like 
narrow claws, sharp as the edge of a knife, 
and then suddenly break off, being inter- 
rupted by cross cuttings. They appear again 
like saws, whose tecth have been broken 
off at all kinds of heights—a place which has 
keen, as it were, hacked, hollowed out, sawn 
through, and carved by giant instruments— 
a stony sea, splintered and cracked, full of 
the strangest forms, which often resemble 
glacier ‘needles.’ Between them are deep 
funnel-shaped holes, like the crater of a 
yoleano; or they sink into canals which dis- 
appear under ground. Then, again, they 
open into bowls, yards in breadth, and with 
bottoms riddledlike asieve. In other places 
a certain law of erosion seems to have pre- 
yailed in this chaos, for the masses of ruin 
haye nearly the appearance of cells in a bee- 
hive. They are, indeed, a miniature descrip- 
tion of the most fearful destruction.” 

The origin of these Karren fields can be 
explained by a peculiar weather-wearing of 
the rock. Jyery drop of rain that falls on 
any point, and secks some downward road, 
takes a portion, though it be infinitesimal, 
of the stone with it; the succeeding drops 
follow in its track, and thus, in the course 
of centuries, wear furrows in the softer con- 
stituents of the limestone. When the rain 
and snow water has acted in this manner 
up to acertain point, it continues its opera- 
tions from all sides by freezing, thawing, 
friction, &c., and the furrows, at first scarcely 
perceptible, are gradually deepened into clefts 
and pits, the form of which depends mate- 
vially on that of the limestone. Thus what 
was once an immense surface of rock ends 
by becoming a sort of sharp skeleton, be- 
tween the ridges of which houses might be 
built at some spots, while at others there is 
scarce space to admit a hand. As not a 
particle of earth finds a place on this decay- 
ing limestone, which in summer reflects an 
intolerable heat, it is evident that these spots 
do not offer the necessary conditions for 
yegetable life. At some favoured points, it 
is true, these Karren fields are partially 
covered with Alpine roses and juniper, but 
higher up they are utterly bare—a mere cor~ 
roded desert of rock, without trace of a spring 
or trickling ice-stream, for the waters per- 
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forate the rocks, and break out again at the 
base of the field. Hence the Karren are fre- 
quently connected with the ‘‘ weather holes” 
to which we have referred. Travellers, 
chamois-hunters, and neatherds sedulously 
avoid the Karren fields, on account of their 
dreariness or the difficulty of walking over 
them. Here and there may bescen on them 
a few Greek partridges, which run about the 
crags with great activity, and house in the 
fissures. Marmots, also, sometimes settle in 
the lower portions, and the Alpine fox will at 
times retire to them during the summer, when 
not engaged in hunting down birds. 

Very naturally, the gloomy character of 
the Karren has led to popular superstition 
seizing upon them. Dwarfs and gnomes are 
supposed by the mountaineers to have bored 
and crushed the rocks, and to be the deadly 
foes of those daring mortals who venture on 
their domain. Another legend, recorded by 
Von Berlepsch, is also significant for the 
moral it contains. Once upon a time the 
Schratten-fliih at Entlebuch was the best 
pasturage in the country, and belonged to 
two brothers, who ruled over it in common. 
One of them having become blind, they 
resolved to divide their possessions, and the 
one who could still see was intrusted with 
the division. He, however, took advantage 
of his blind brother, put the boundary stones 
wrong, and took for himself the largest and 
best part of the Alp. When the blind man 
was told of this he spoke to his brother 
about it; but the latter forswore himself, 
saying that the fiend might take him and 
destroy his meadow if he had not shared it 
quite fairly. Then arose a fearful storm; 
the hill shook, Satan appeared, and the oath 
was fulfilled. The devil stripped off all the 
turf and useful soil from the mountain, and 
that with such zeal and energy, that the 
marks of his claws are still to be seen in 
the slope of the channels in the rock. While 
the blind man’s meadow remained unhurt, 
his brother was carried off. 

The most important of these remarkable 
Karren fields which will merit the traveller's 
attention will be found in the cantons of 
Appenzell, St. Gallen, Glarus, and Schwytz; 
the most celebrated of all being the Silberen, 
whose stone surface is so white that it is 
constantly taken for a snow-field, The sub- 
‘ect of illustration this month is the Alpine 


martin, a very pretty bird, which dwells in 
the limestone crevices of the Scharren 
fields. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ALPINE VEGETATION. 

The Alpine flora—Pasture lands—General character 
of the scenery—The forests—Their gradual de- 
vastation—The weather-fir—The leg-fohre— 
Flowering plants—The Alpine rose—A legend— 
Other gay flowers—The hay crop—Wild hay 
cutters—A dangerous livelihood. 

Wun we proceed to examine more closely 
the forms of life belonging to this elevated 
zone, we find them all endowed with the 
strange and peculiar charms of the Alpine 
character. The new groups of plants which 
succecd those we saw in the mountain 
region may not be so yarious, but they com- 
pensate for that deficiency by their fra- 
grance, beauty, and splendid colours. This 
is the region of the glorious pastures on 
which thousands of cattle take up their 
abode; of sunlit grass slopes, where the 
chamois browses with the goats, the grazing 
marmot startles the ptarmigan, or the Al- 
pine hare is carried off by the swooping 
vulture. 

But near the odoriferous Alpine pastures 
stretch out huge wastes of crumbled rocks 
and Karren; while above and below them 
walls of rock rise a thousand feet high, and 
ascend to the peaks in bold terraces. Cold 
streams rustle through them in deeply- 
hollowed beds, and chilling glaciers thrust 
themselves into the green plateaux. No- 
where does grand Mother Nature paint in 
sharper contrasts, or display richer charms 
or darker horrors; and nowhere is man so 
affected by sudden changes from pleasant 
comfort to startling terrors. People are 
prone to imagine the formatiun of the Alpine 
region as a mere gentle transition from the 
mountain zone to the extreme heights, and 
that it presents a uniform gradation of wood, 
meadow, and, finally, perhaps, snow. This, 
however, is rarely the case; even in the 
lower mountain regions the pastures, gene- 
rally speaking, are steep terraces, rising one 
above another, with perpendicular walls of 
rock between. At times the terraces are 
clothed with patches of wood or grass, or 
steep fields of débris; and when these ar? 
surmounted we arrive at the genuine Alpine 
pastures, extending to the extreme limits of 
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vegetation. 
rarely green, but usually appear as abrupt 
stony crags, with patches of grass scattered 
along them at intervals. Grand as such 
mountains are, they offer nothing to refresh 
the eye; no wood, green slope, or chalet is 
visible on the limestone pyramid. It affords 
searce any support to animal life; and a few 
birds and occasional families of chamois 
constitute its sole inhabitants. 

The Alpine forests have receded, like the 
cedars of Lebanon, and, even in the central 
region, glaciers and stone torrents have 
destroyed them repeatedly. The once richly- 
clothed Valle di Peccia, above Lavizarra, 
now hardly supplies the sparse inhabitants 
with the requisite firewood. On other 
mountains large patches of dead larches and 
pines may be seen, from which no after- 
growth can arise. In the upper valley of 
Avers, the inhabitants burn goat and sheep 
dung, and have seen the literal fulfilment of 
a prophecy to the effect that the time would 
come when a man would have to descend 
the valley for two leagues before he could 
find sufficient twigs to make a broom. Tlse- 
where, celebrated forests have but solitary 
representatives to mark their former posi- 
tion. This wholesale devastation may be 
accounted for by the extravagant use of fire- 
wood, and the readiness of the communes to 
sell their timber. To this must be added 
the perfect ignorance of arboriculture ; for, 
when a wood has been felled, the ground 
has been let lie fallow, and the layer of soil 
became rapidly destroyed. 

The character of the still-existing Alpine 
forests differs greatly from that of the lower 
zone. They do not form large continuous 
tracts, but grow in patches on the heights, 
often broken by beds of avalanches, rivyulets, 
precipices, or loose boulders. In some locali- 
ties, especially those exposed to bleak winds, 
whole woods remain stunted in their growth; 
and there are districts where the trees have 
not grown above four feet in height. In 
most forests the “weather-fir” forms a re- 
markable feature. Its branches, spreading 
out as if for the express purpose of affording 
shelter, form a thick dark green pyramid 
of great beauty, gradually diminishing to 
the top of the tree. Bearded lichens, the 
last resource of the chamois in snowy 
winters, hang sadly from the branches; the 


The mountain summits are] crown is frequently scathed and the trunk 


torn by lightning; but, for ali that, the noble 
tree sturdily defies the elements. Under 
its wide-spread branches man and beast seek 
shelter from the heavy snow-storms; the 
wild cat and the lynx lurk among its 
branches, and bears and foxes make their 
dens among the roots. The weather-fir 
often attains a height of one hundred feet, 
and some of them have withstood the ele- 
ments of four or five centuries. But, as a 
rule, pines and firs, of nearly every variety, 
form the staple growth of the Alps. Among 
these, the most remarkable is the “leg- 
fohre,” or prostrate pine, whose reddish- 
brown trunk creeps along the ground for 
some twenty or thirty feet, and then rises to 
a height of from six to fifteen. These firs 
grow in masses’ in the most unpromising 
spots, forming an almost inextricable laby- 
rinth, in which bears are very prone to take 
shelter. The prostrate pine, however, though 
not a graceful tree, is very useful; for its 
close branches break the fall of the snow, 
and prevent the avalanches from ravaging 
the meadows beneath them. 

The Alpine flowering plants often grow 
in dense masses, and their wonderful splen- 
dour of colouring lends that magic charm to 
the fresh green turf which renders the 
pasture lands of the Alps so world-famous. 
The most brilliant blues and reds, with a 
rich brown shading to black, are visible amid 
the white and yellow flowers of the low 
countries; and such tints seem to assume a 
more dazzling hue in these high regions. 
The fragrance of the flowers is no less re- 
markable a characteristic; from the brilliant 
auricula down to the violet-seented moss 
this strong aroma is widely prevalent. The 
queen of all the flowers is what is termed 
the Alpine rose, of whose origin Von Ber- 
lepsch tells us the following legend :— 

In the dear old days, there lived at Ober- 
hausen a very rich peasant, with an only 
daughter, the fairest of all the maidens 
dwelling round the lake. Though she had 
many suitors, none seemed to her good 
enough. One, however, was devoted to her 
with his whole honest heart; but isi re- 
jected him like all the rest, and sent him 
packing. On one Sunday evening, as tho 
lad was treating the maiden to wine, she 
seemed to listen to his protestations, and 
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said she would be his wife if he fetched her 
cliff flowerets growing on a jagged rock 
wall over the Lake of Thun. Hans started 
at daybreak on his dangerous venture, and 
had all but clasped the flowers, when a stone 
crumbled, he lost his balance, and the next 
minute, after a frightful fall, lay dead at the 
foot of the cliff. A few hours later, Wisi 
went singing merrily past the rocks—one 
look, and she sank fainting by the side of 
the man whom her pride had killed. The 
faithful lad still grasped the flowers in his 
hand, and remorse broke Wisi’s heart. But, 
on the spot where Hans’ corpse lay, a flower 
sprang from ont his blood, and it is the 
Alpine rose. 

Our readers would be greatly mistaken if 
they supposed this flower to be really a rose; 
it is, in fact, a rhododendron, which the Ger- 
mans translate correctly enough as rose- 
tree. In the Alps there are two varieties of 
a single species, the rust-coloured and the 
fringed Alpine balsam (#2. hirsutum), In 
some districts of the Alps large spaces are 
covered with this blooming flower, and re- 
semble patches of bright ruby-coloured flame, 
visible for a great distance. The Alpine 
rose is an obstinate plant, and can only be 
transplanted with difficulty to the low lands. 
As Von Tschudi eloquently says-—"' It is the 
most charming symbol of maidenly purity 
and innocence. There is scarcely any plant 
which, when broken from its stem, so soon 
loses its beauty and colour, and pines to 
death. Weather and storm, heat and frost, 
rain and snow, all the assaults of nature, it 
can bear with patience and courage, only 
too happy when it obtains a friendly ray of 
sunshine. But at the touch of man’s hand 
it trembles and loses its colour, for that 
brings its death. With surprising speed it 
changes its clear, transparent gold-purple 
into a bluish tinge, and no one has seen 
Alpine roses in their full splendour who has 
not seen them blooming on rocky slopes.” 

This Quaen of the Alps is surrounded by 
a brilliant court, no member of which, how- 
ever beauteous she may be, dares to contest 
with her sovereign the palm of loveliness. 
Among the number we specially refer to 
the family of gentians which adorn the turf 
with varied colours. The tall purple gen- 
tian, the spotted and the yellow, proudly 
raise their gleaming clusters above the low 
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plants, while the stalkless and spring gen- 
tians strew their purple bells broadcast over 
the young sprouting grass. So soon as the 
snow removes its dirty outer garment, the 
graceful Alpine campanula shoots forth im- 
patiently from the damp ground. The bright 
yellow highly-scented auriculas and pretty 
saxifrages cover large patches of rock ; and 
among the most graceful flowers of the 
Alpine world we may mention splendid 
anemones, blue and white globularias, the 
ranunculus, the blue and red speedwell, 
fragrant thyme, the red mountain house- 
leek, the blue Alpine starwort, the leek, the 
mezereon, the aromatic artemisia, the colum- 
bine, the variegated coltsfoot, the gaily- 
coloured papilionaciw, and the magnificent 
azuleas,* which grow at a height of 8,500 
feet above the level of the sea. Some of 
these plants adorn the bare face of the rock, 
others the channels of glacier streams ; some 
clothe the pasture grounds, while others 
seek the seclusion of the snow dells. 

Besides its floral wealth—which, as we 
have shown, is very considerable—the Alpine 
region is rich in herbs whose nutritious pro- 
pertics are far superior to those of the low 
lands. Alpine hay, when grown in good 
situations, is far better than that of the 
plains ; and when this herbage is allowed to 
attain its full growth it is not got in till 
August 25th. A peculiarly dangerous trade 
in the Alps is that of the “ wildheuer,” or 
wild hay cutter, who gains a precarious 
livelihood by cutting the grass at apparently 
inaccessible spots, which seem only fitted 
for the eyries of the eagle and the yulture. 
At many of these spots the daring man 
cannot take off his cramp-irons the whole 
day, for he has to drive them into the 
ground at every step. Sad to say, the 
dangers of nature are not all he has to con- 
tend with, for, ere now, many a wild hay 
cutter has had to wage desperate fights with 
rivals on the very verge of an abyss, where 
an unguarded step would plunge him into 
eternity. If the weather be favourable, 
each man may bring home a hundredweight 


* Any of our readers who wish to form an idea 
of this flower we recommend to visit the Mid- 
summer Show at the Royal Horticultural Gardens 
Such a magnificent display, as regards colour and 
growth, as was shown last year, was worthy of 
that world's wonder, the Great Exhibition, 
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of hay a day, Hy gains by this three or 
faiat francs. Il stormy weather occur, how- 
ever, tho wind, which often howls furiously 
over the heights, frequently carries off the 
mown swathes, scattering them far and wide, 
vr else swollen riyulets wash them away. 
When the hay is cut, it has to be remeved 
\o a more convenient spot; and this part of 
the work is not a whit less dangerous than 
mowing it. If the wall of rock be not too 
high, the hay-cutter throws the hay down in 
a not, anil descends unburdened to gather it. 
Should the rock, however, be overgrown 
with underwood or timber, he is compelled 
to carry the crop on his shoulders down 
paths which frequently scarce allow him to 
sef one foot before the other. His greatest 
peril is when his burden is caught in some 
projection of tho rock and he is toppled over 
the precipice. If he descend in safety he 
piles up the hay in the open air, trusting to 
the honesty of his neighbours, and protects 
it Ly driving poles weighted with large 
vtones tito the ground It only too often 





happens, though, that the poor fellow, when 
he goes at winter time to get in his stock, 
finds it more than half devoured by the 
mountain hares. When the paths are 
thickly covered with snow the wild hay 
maker ascends the mountains with his 
sleigh, ties down the hay upon it, and then 
starts homeward over the frozen surface at 
lightning speed. Wondrous is the skill with 
which he finds a way along the ravines and 
beneath avalanches that threaten to crush 
him at any moment. Accidents constantly 
happen. Indeed, such a man never leaves 
his cottage without bidding his wife and 
children farewell for ever. But, in spite of 
this, the foolhardy fellows seem to court 
danger for danger’s sake, and think nothing 
of dashing homewards in a “ bee-line” over 
precipices and ravines, trusting to their good 
genius to save them from the abysses which 
yawn to engulf them, And all this for 
the chance of earning, at the most, half-a- 
crown a day during two months of the 
year! 


FREE PHILOSOPHY. 


Custom, that tyranness of fools, 
That leads the learned round the schools, 
In magic chains of forms and rules! 
My genius storms her throne : 
No more, ye slaves, with awe profound, 
Boat the dull track, nor dance the round ; 
Loose hands, and quit th’ enchanted ground: 
Knowledge invites us each alone. 


I hate these shackles of the mind 
Forged by the haughty wise ; 

Souls were not born to be confined, 

And led, like Samson, blind and bound ; 

But when his native strength he found 
He well avenged his eyes. 


I love thy gentle influence, Rowe ; 

Thy gentle influence, like the sun, 

Only dissolves the frozen snow, 

Then bids our thoughts like rivers flow, 
And choose the channels where they run. 


Thoughts should be free as fire or wind ; 
The pinions of a single mind 
Will through all nature fly : 
But who can drag up to the poles 
Long fetter’d ranks of leaden souls ? 
A genius which no chain controls 
Noves with delight, or deep, or high: 
Swift I survey the globe around, 
Dive to the centre through the solid greund, 
Or travel o’er the sky. 
Wartzs. 
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LTHOUGH England is by no means as 
cold as Russia, Norway, Sweden, or 
Denmark, and the winters, consequently, not 
so long, we are far superior to the inhabitants 
of any of them in the art of skating. The 
Russians, Norwegians, and Swedes skate 
very little; they do not pursue it for a pas- 
time, neither do they practise it as a mode of 
travelling, preferring rather the safer, and, to 
themselves, less fatiguing, sledge. The Dutch 
skate a good deal, but they do so more as a 
means of journeying over their numerous 
rivers and pools than as a pleasure. It is a 
circumstance of every-day occurrence to see 
Dutch peasants, both men and women, 
skating in their easy sort of “ roll,” with their 
market baskets on theirarms. But these do 
not care to extend beyond what is absolutely 
necessary for a safe and quick progress, 
while even those who make a pleasure of it 
do not much improve on the monotonous 
motion, and are far from attaining to the 
skill of a good English skater in the more 
intricate figuring. 

Skating, besides being a graceful and 
pleasant recreation, is an excellent exercise. 
If not better than, it is, at least, quite as good 
as, that of walking; and, from its novelty, 
and the constant occupation it gives to the 
mind, as well as to every muscle in the body, 
it is far more amusing both to the performer 
and spectator. 

Many persons, however, care only to at- 
tain to plain, straightforward skating. Even 
this isan amusement, as well as an exercise ; 
and a “straight ahead” excursion up a 
river, provided only you are attended, and 
the ice is everywhere sound, is productive 
of much pleasure. This is, however, very 
hazardous work ; for even after a long and 
severe frost there are sure to be some places 
which do nothold. These are generally under 
trees, or where springs join the river, and 
they can, if seen, be avoided; but the danger 
consists in running on to them unawares. 

In the frost of December and January, 
1860 and 1861, two gentlemen skated up the 
Dee from Chester to a village yome seven or 
eight miles up river. They performed it in 
safety; but on the next night a man started 





never seen or heard of again; even his body 
was not found. He must have gone through 
the ice, and the current, which is rapid, most 
probably carried his body out to sca. Had 
he gone in the day-time he might have been 
able to avoid weak places, or could have 
gone on the tracks of the two gentlemen; 
but by going at night he could not, of course, 
see sufficiently, thus sacrificing his life to a 
foolhardy adventure. 

A person can scarcely begin too early in 
life to learn skating. The younger the 
better, and for a very good reason. You 
cannot become a good skater without many 
falls—some severe ones—and the younger 
and shorter the learner is the less likely is he 
to be hurt by a fall, having, perhaps, only 
three or four feet to fall, while a grown per- 
son’s head comes down from a height of five 
or six feet. Besides that, a heavy adult is 
much more likely to break through with a 
fall than is a younger and lighter person. 
Excepting, of course, the foolish venturing 
on unsafe ice, a fall is the only real danger 
in skating. A tall person, falling back- 
wards, stands a good chance of a broken 
skull; and even limbs are broken or dislo- 
cated occasionally, Do not let this, though, 
frighten the beginner; for the more timid he 
is the more likely is he to suffer. Courage 
and perseverance are the great requisites. 
Dash at it, and if you fall, get up, and try to 
fall again! If you are constantly on the 
look-out for tumbles you will get them 
oftener than if you almost courted them. A 
skater, who has been some time an adept, 
rarely falls, unless he comes across “a trip” 
in the shape of a bit of wood or orange-peel. 
Such “trips” are always to be found where 
there are many people who do not them- 
selves skate. ‘They invariably seem to have 
a delight in practising the dog in the 
manger. Places resorted to by these per- 
sons should be especially avoided by begin- 
ners, who should select some quiet pond 
which is exposed, and not overshadowed by 
trees; and the shallower the pond is, the 
safer, both as regards the ice—for shallow 
places freeze the soonest—and in case you 
should ‘get in.” If a youth chooses to go on 


down the river on the same journey, and was| the ice before it “ bears,” it is his own respon- 
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sibility; and, if he sclects a quiet spot, he 
should be doubly cautious, from the fact that, 
if he gets a ducking, and there is no one to 
help him out, he may not be able to extricate 
himself. Tivers, as before mentioned, are 
dangerous, and should be especially avoided. 
The danger of this I can myself vouch for. 
When but a “plain” skater, I had embarked 
on an excursion ap a rapid and deep river in 
the company of another youth. We never 
for a moment thought of the ice not bearing, 
for the frost had then lasted for three or four 
weeks, and every pond and pool was as sound 
as could be. We accordingly proceeded mér- 
rily on our way, now running into narrow 
nooks and little bays, now dashing through 
some overhanging bush, first one leading and 
then the other, until, on passing near where 
a thick willow-treo hung its branches over 
the ice, I, without tho least warning, went 
through, having only just presence of mind 
cnough tocatch hold of something, I never 
could tell what it was, until my companion, 
heedless of his own danger, came to my 
rescue. That quite cured mo of all river 
skating; and I should recommend all who 
may read this to take advice, and not to 
prove the soundness of it by experience, lost 
they should not get off so well. 


A great deal depends on the skates. Of 


these there are numerous sorts ; but the best 
are those made by Marsden Brothers, Shef- 
field,* somewhat similar to the accompanying 

engraving, 


They are expensive, certainly ; 





too much so, perhaps, for beginners, who, 
when they grow older, will require larger 
ones; still, some of eles polished finish, but 
havite the various improvements introduced 
into these, are to be got at a cheaper rate, 
Té is a good fault to have skates too long. 
Never use short ones; they aro dangerous 
fur beginners, and many a fall may be attri- 
buted to short skates. Tho chief points to 
Le observed in purchasing a pair aro, that 





Skates made by I Marsden Brothers can be ob- 
te fee from any ironmonger, who, if he has not 
them himself, will order them, 


the irons are hard and ground alike, and that 
they extend beyond the heel-screw, as above 
represented; this prevents you from falling 
backwards as often as you would if the iron 
only went as far as the screw-head; that the 
straps are few, plain, broad, and strong, for 
numerous and narrow straps only pinch and 
hurt the foot. Plain pegs, as above drawn, 

are quite as good as screws; the latter, as 
far as holding the skates on is concerned, are 
useless when the hole in the heel of the boot 
gets worn a little. If screws were intended 
to hold on the skate, what would be the good 
of heel-straps? and if the heel-straps wero 
intended to do so, what is the object of 
screws? The screw, or rather peg, is only 
an enlargement of those three smaller ones 
on the sole of the skate. The latter are in- 
tended to prevent the front part of the foot 
from slipping from side to side, and tho 
former to keep the heel in its proper posi- 

tion ; only, as all the weight of the body rests 
on fhe heel, the peg there has to be much 
stronger, Moreover, in the skates where a 
place is cut out for a heel a serew could not 
bo used, as you could not turn the skate 
round. 

qh putting on the skates, the iron should 
be almost under the ball of tho great toe— 
that is to say, a little to tho inside of tho 
middle of cach foot: this gives more force 
to the stroke. 

A good way of learning is to put a high- 
backed chair on the ice, with the back 
towards you, and your hands resting on it; 
then push it along by striking out, first with 
one foot and then the other. In doing this, 
keep as long as possible on one leg, throwing 
the whole weight of your body on to it; and, 
when the impetus slackens, press the too 
into the ice, and strike ont with the other 
foot. From the marks of theso strokes it is 
very casy to tell where a good or had skator 
has been; those of the former are straight 
and long, one beginning where tho other 
leaves off; while those of the latter are 
crooked, irregular, and running into on 
another. Care should be taken to keop both 
fect equally proficient; if you find that you 
are steadier on your right foot than on the 
left, work the latter more, until both are 
aliko, and vice versd. It is bad, however, to 
accustom yoursclf to the false help of a chair, 
or even a friend’s arm, alter you have once 
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got the knack of striking out. Scramble 
along by yourself, nothing daunted at the 
few falls you will get; do not for anything 
gct timid, fcr, from the alpha to the omega 
of skating, intrepidity is the great requisite; 
and, if you follow this up, you will, sooner 
than you may perhaps expect, cut along 
gracefully and easily. When you are able 
to do so satisfactorily, then try the ‘ plain” 
backwards. Todo this, go straight forwards 
for a short way, until you haye got up some 
little speed, and then, raising one foot from 
the ice, turn sharply round on tho toe of the 
other, immediately, on your position being 
reversed, bringing the disengaged foot on 
to the ice, behind you, so as to prevent your 
falling. This requires good practice, and 
may cost a fall or two; but, after a little 
time, you will do it so casily that the forward 
impetus already attained will, when your 
position is reversed, carry you on some dis- 
tance. While you are yet moving back- 
wards, with your fect ‘‘abreast” of cach 
other, and cutting parallel lines on the ice, 
wriggle them about from side to side: so:— 





and, as you curvo to the right (1), press 
your right toc into tho ice (marked a, ¢, and 
Bint), taking a little larger stroke with it 
than you do with tho left; and when you 
curve to the left (a1.), do the same with the 
loft foot (marked B and D m.), and so on, 
until, after some practice, you can attain a 
tolerable speed, when you can proceed to 
striking out, by lifting first one foot and then 
the other, while the one on the ice makes 
the thick curve or stroke. 

Now that you are a “plain skater,” both 
backwards and forwards, you can venture 
the preliminaries of figuring. Many per- 
sons, however, learn to figure-skate with- 
out liaving previously accomplished the 
“plain” backwards; but it will be found 
better to learn the latter first, for this 
reason. In figure-skating, when you are 
going on one foot, you are liable now and 
then to be jerked round, in which case, if 
you have not got the knack of sustaining 


your balance in the reversed position, you 
will, most probably, get a roll, and perhaps 
a hard one. 

The foundation of all figure-skating is 
the “outside edge,” or Dutch roll, as some 
call it. When you can do this the rest is 
comparatively casy. But it is casier to 
imagine than to perform this feat; it is, 
without doubt, very difficult, and can only 
be attained by long and constant practico, 
and, at the same time, it wants a great 
amount of steady perseverance and courago. 
What is, perhaps, the easiest way to learn 
this is by the following method :—Strike out 
off the left foot (x) on to the right (a), and when 
you have gone about two fect on the right, 
eross your left legover to tho right-hand side of 


your right one, and bring it down on to the ice 
at the same time that you lift your right 
one off; when you have gone another two 
feet or so on your left foot (B), put down the 
right again (c), and while on it throw your 
left lee ont before you—until you have to 
return it to the ice—so as to allow you to 
lean on to the right side, and a little back- 
wards. Ilere is the danger; for if you do 
not lean back and to the right sufficiently, 
you cannot get on to the outside edge of your 
skate so as to make a circle; and if you do 
it too much, so that your left leg is not a suf- 
ficient counterpoise, you will fall backwards 
and get a severe concussion, This process 
must be repeated round and round, each 
time, if possible, making the stroke of your 
right foot longer than the last, for this is the 
outside edge one; the left is inside, and only 
necessary to relieve the right and give a 
fresh start, until you can kcep up the right 
one for so long that it carries you round on 
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that leg, and without stopping, to where you 
commenced the stroke. When you can do 
this you have conquered the pons asinorum of 
skating, but only with the right foot. The 
left is done in the same way, only starting off 
the right foot on to the left, and leaning to the 
left and backwards, while you make the left 
stroke the longest and the curve. Do not, 
by any means, be content with the outside on 
one foot; work at it until one is as good as 
the other, and then you will, indeed, have 
made a great step. 

You will now be able to do the “ Dutch 
roll,” which is merely the outside edge 
instead of the inside, and a curve outwards, 
instead of a straight stroke. The Dutch 
almost always skate in this way, preferring 
the less fatigue required by it than that of 
the stroke. 

Tho next lesson is the figure 3, to do 





which you must strike off on the out- 
side edge; and, when you haye made a 
semicircle, turn yourself suddenly round by 
rising on your toe, and make another semi- 
circle backwards on the inside of the same 
foot. This is the same on both fect, and, 
when the knack is once acquired, requires 
little or no practice. It is a pretty and 
elegant figure. 

The “spread eagle” might next be at- 
tempted. Strike out with the right foot, 





and, while moving on it, bring the heel 
of the left one as near as possible to it, 
bending the knees outwards, and haying a 
hand on each thigh. If you get the irons of 
gach skate exactly ina line with one another, 


you will go ina straightline; butif they are 
so ——— ——_ you will make 
a semicircle. When you can do the spread 
eagle well, you can easily shoot off for a dis- 
tance of ten or twenty yards without stopping. 
But this is, perhaps, the least elegant and 
least comfortable of all positions. A skater 
who can perform all these mancuvres is 
generally accounted a good one. But the 
reader must not think that such proficiency 
is to be attained without much trouble, 
many falls, and long perseverance ; for itis 
not. The reward, however, is worth the 
learning; and I feel certain that there is not 
askater in England who would not, if he had 
suddenly forgotten (if such a thing were 
possible) all idea of skating, immediately set 
to work to re-learn it in order that he might 
again taste the pleasures of such a re- 
creative exercise. The energetic force and 
excitement of the headlong stroke contrasts 
so pleasantly with the easy, graceful, and 
listless roll, and the intricate figure, as to 
render this exercise at once one of the most 
healthy, invigorating, and exciting, and, 
above all, the least expensive pastime which 
can be indulged in by boys. 

As to the value of skating, a Canadian 
colonist says, ‘Skating towards my home 
on the riyer, I saw I was pursued by wolves. 
They gained on me, but a thought suddenly 
struck me, which was as speedily put into 
execution. Suddenly and sharply, as they 
were close to me, I turned, with as small a 
curve as possible, and the yelling monsters, 
in vain trying to stop themselves, slid past 
me. As soon as they could stop, off they set 
again on the return pursuit. When we 
had got up a great speed, a second time I 
repeated the maneuyre. Despite the danger 
of my situation, I could not refrain from a 
laugh as they again slid past me, bafiled 
rage being strongly depicted in their gaunt 
visages. This time I did not slacken my 
speed, but dashed off up the river, and had 
got, at least, half-a-mile before they had 
again started, and eyen then they had to get 
up their speed, which was only to be done by 
degrees. Thus I was able to gain sight of 
the town before they could gain at all upon 
me; and, not liking such a near proximity 
to civilisation, they, with a farewell howl, 
gave up the chase, instead of my haying tc 
give up the ghos4,” 
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CILAPTER I, 


ND as I sat in the old boat, which kept heaving up on the Atlantic 
swell and grinding with a strange grating sound against the weed- 
covered rock, poor Sandy Phairshon raised his doubled fists above his 
head, as he gazed sky-ward, his brown face puckered up; and then he 
bent down, clutched the gunwale of the boat, laid his forehead upon the 
backs of his hands, and I could see that his shoulders heaved as groan 
after groan of misery escaped him; and I knew that the great strong, 
Highland fisherman was crying like a child. 

I sat there staring at him helplessly, the water slowly running from 
me, and adding to the pool in the bottom of the boat, while an awful 
sense of horror seemed to crush me down. 

It was nothing to me then that from behind the piled-up rocks of 
Northern Skye the sun was turning the mountains into masses of ruddy 
gold ; that the sea was here like liquid fire and there purple-grey, and 
all of so dazzling a sheen that the eyeballs ached, as they met the myriad 
flashes of wondrous light ; the scene was one of indescribable grandeur, 
and beside lighting up the crevices and rifts of the mighty rockface upon 
whose green shelves the sheep, which scemed all golden fleeced, were 
grazing, the glow from the Western sky illumined far in beneath the 
black portals of the vast seal cave—all this was nothing to me then, for 
to my mind a deadly blackness of horror had come down over us like a 
cloud, the words of my companion seeming to stun me in the scene they 
evoked as he groaned forth :— 

“Awm thenking aboot’ his mither, laddie! Awm thenking aboot his 
mhither |” 

1 It must have been after a space of minutes that I tried to speak, but 

: my mouth felt dry, and I made a hoarse sound which startled me. For 

g = the first time I trembled, and held on by the side of the boat, staring in 

a horrified way at Sandy Phairshon, but not seeing him, for ina rapt 

dv€ainy fashion I was looking right through him miles away at the pretty 

cottage in the nook by the little river, where on each side of the rocky 

steps which ran down.toward the village, the great hydrangeas and tal! 

S. blossomed year after year, untouched by the frosts ané . 

8 which made wintry the mountains that sheltered us from the east 
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And at the rough rustic pine knot gate of that garden I could see 
plainly, sweet, gentle-faced Mrs, Maurice, waiting for me to go up to 
her from the boat on my way to the manse ; and there, in the stillness of 
the great solitude where we sat, a stillness only broken by the cries of the 
gulls, and the washing, sucking, and whispering of the tide among the 
rocks, I heard her say quite plainly : 

“Where’s Dennis?” . 

The scene faded away on the instant, as, with a hoarse cry which 
seemed to tear a way out of my parched throat, I cried :— 

“Sandy! Sandy! What shall we do?” 

The great muscular fellow slowly raised his head, and glowered at 
me asif he hadnot heard my words, Then the import of my question 
seemed to have worked its way to his half-dazed mind, and he made a 
deprecating motion with his hands which seemed to say,—“T’ve done all 
I can.” 

“But we must do something, Sandy.” 

“* Ay, my lad, we must do something,” he said in a hoarse whisper, as 
he slowly gathered together the front of his kilt, and wrung the water out 
of it, before passing his hands over his head, and then down the sleeves 
of his flannel shirt, which he re-rolled up over his great muscular arms, 

Then he looked up at me helplessly. 

“Tell me what to do, Maister Ned, and I'll do it.” 

It was my turn now to gaze wildly at him. Vor what could I tell 
him to do, more than he had done? 

There was a cut upon his forehead, from which the blood was slowly 
flowing, the wound he had made when he dived down. The skin was off 
his knuckles, and they, too, bled; and ina dull confused way, I recalled how 
we had both plunged in again and again, to be borne swiftly along by the 
rushing tide, as it raced in and out among the golden weedy rocks. 

I looked helplessly down, too, at my own bare arms, and saw that they 
were all scratched and bleeding with coming in contact with the sharp 
edged barnacles ; and a dull aching pain on one side of my head reminded 
me of where I had slipped, and struck myself against the apex of one 
of the limpets which dotted the side of the seal cave. . 

This led me to look down, too, at my bare knees and feet, all grazed 
and bleeding still. They smarted sharply, but I felt glad of this, for, 
strange as it may seem, the more pain I endured gave me something 
else to think about, and dulled the horror of the great trouble with 
which I was face to face. “~ 

“Why dinna ye tell me what she shall do ” cried my great companion; 
then, passionately, “ Tell me, and she'll do it. An’, Maister Ned, I dinna 
ken what awm saying,” he continued softly, in a sobbing voice. “ 
ha’ been trooned herself sooner than the puir laddie should ha’ deed, 
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“No, no, Sandy, he can’t be dead,” T cried, “he can’t be dead.” 

“She must ha’ het her heid again a stane when she went doon,” saift 
the great fellow solemnly, “or she’d ha’ come oop and swam back to the 
boat, puir laddie! What will his mother say 2?” 

The silence fell upon us again and we sat there wildly gazing about 
at the glassy surface of the water, as it meandered onward, looking too 
beautiful to be suspected of having hidden the body ‘of my fellow-pupil, 
the companion of many a boating and fishing trip, 

Suddenly, as if moved to action once more by an impulse which over- 
came the exhaustion from which I had suffered, I rose and seized the 
boathook, thrust against the rock, and sent the boat out into the curren¢ 
which swept along the coast. Then hooking on bya patch of weeds 
so as to check her course, I said in a voice, I hardly knew as my own :— 

“Lean over the side, Sandy, You may sce him in the clear water, ” 

The fisherman shook his head, but he did as he was told, and peered 
down among rock and weed, where the fish played and the seals glided 
on their way to the cave whose low archway we were leaving behind. 
But half an hour’s search seemed to satisfy us both that the task was 
vain, and that for it to be attended with any success it ought to have 
been undertaken when the sun was high and lighting up the depths 
below, whereas it was now growing dusk in the shadows, and the twi- 
light would soon render further effort impossible, 

Splush ! 

Sandy had taken his place on the centre thwart, and dropped one oar 
into the water, 

Splash | 

The second followed, and we slowly rowed back beneath the shade of 
the vast wall of granite, to the great pile of basalt which formed the 
cave ; and there Sandy ceased pulling, and sat gazing straight before him 
at the fresh horror we had to face. 

For fully ten minutes he sat without speaking, and I could not break the 
silence, but remained there cold, miserable, and as if now turning into stone. 

“She must do it like a man! ” 

The words startled me, and I looked round quickly, fancying that 
some one else had spoken. 

“like a man,” he said again, “it’s a hairt job, Maister Ned, to go and 
tella mither that her bairn igs trooned, but she must go and tell her 
likeaman. Hah!” 

Sandy threw in his oars, and seized the boathook in a fit of excite- 
ment as sudden as that which had attacked me, 

“Noo!” he exclaimed, “she dived doon out o’ the poat chust here, 
Then she must be chust here aboot this stane. Aw winna goo wi’oot 
trying aince again,” 
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CHAPTER IL 


Tira afternoon Denny Maurice and I, boys of sixteen, home from school 
for the Midsummer holidays, met at Mrs. Maurice’s gates as we had 
planned, and tramped round Lochive Bay to the rocky nook where the 
fishermen’s cottages lay, and their boats were sheltered from the wind 
by the broad reef of rocks which erossed the mouth of their little port. 

“Don’t get into mischief, Ned,” said my father, looking up from the 
sermon he was wriling, 

“Oh no, father,” I said. “I'll bring you back some fish for tea.” 

He nodded, and I ran off, full of excitement and the feeling that ] 
must cram as much into my holidays as I possibly could ; and with a sad 
feeling assailing me as I recalled the fact that three wecks of the five 
had already gone like magic. 

But the sight of Dennis waiting for me drove these thoughts away, 
and I ran on till I joined him. 

“Twas just going without you,” he said, in an ill-used tone. “ Of 
course, you've forgotten the shot.” 

“No I haven't,” I cried, laughing. “Three pounds, and don’t they 
bump against one’s leg.” 

“ But you needn’t have been so late.” 

“Well, but hadn’t I to go over the mountain to MacNab’s keeper ta 
fetch the shot.” 

“ You should have gone sooner,” grumbled Dennis. 

“ Never mind that : have you got the powder?” 

“Never you mind.” 

“Well, have you got the caps ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Oh, Denny!” 

“T know what I’m about. Don’t you try to teach me.” 

“ But it’s of no use to go,” I said, “ without caps.” 

“ You come on, and walk fast, or Sandy will be gone somewhere else.” 

T walked rapidly beside Denny Maurice, who was my companion 
because we had been children together, our parents being near neigh- 
bours in an out-of-the-way part of the Highlands; but I often used to 
ask myself why I made Denny Maurice my friend, for he always seemed 
disagreeable, bullied and thrashed me, and made me do half his exercises 
at schocl. 

Sometimes I used to be ready to rise up against him, and. try 
whether I could not thrash him, but somehow—I don’t think it was from 
cowardice—I never did, for I hated fighting, and I would feel that if I 
hurt the son, the kind-hearted, sweet, gentle Mrs. Maurice would look 
reproachfully at me, and I should lose the love and tender ways of ‘iaay 
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who was most motherly to me, and as unlike her sturdy, well-built son 
as could be. 

I’m afraid she had spoiled Denny since his father’s death, and conse- 
quently he had gone on becoming more dictatorial and tyrannical, and 
often making my life quite a burden. But somchow we were always 
together, he acting as a petty chicf, and Tas his patient, long-suffering 
follower, ; 

We hurried on, that glorious afternoon, round by the cliff paths, with 
the sea all dazzling silver and blue on our left, and the towering rock 
cliffs glowing with colour on our right, and at every opening the cye 
rested on a magnificent panorama of the distant mountains, those near 
us all green and purple with the heather, those in the distance of a lovely 
delicate lavender colour, so exquisite in tint that the brush of the 
cleverest painter rarcly gives the eficct. 

The narrowness of the track—one originally made by the sheep, 
fecding slowly along the cliff slope, and followed by the fishermen and 
shepherds till it was fairly marked—necessitated our going singly ; and 
as I followed Denny, he went on for some distance in sulky silence, 
refusing to make any reply to my questions or remarks till we were 
half-way to our destination, when he burst out with— 

“T never saw such a fellow! ‘Turns disagreeable, he does, because I 
didn’t bring any caps.” 

“T didn’t turn disagreeable,” I replied ; “I only felt that it was very 
tiresome, when Sandy Phairshon had promised to take us where we could 
shoot a seal.” 

Denny gave a loud sniff that was almost a snort, and went on talking 
as if to someone else, but without turning round or apparently taking 
the slightest notice of me. “He’s precious clever, he is. Thinks he 
knows everything. Disagreeable as can be, because a fellow didn’t bring 
any caps.” ‘ 

“Tm not disagreeable,” I said, “ only disappointed.” 

“ Wark at him, with his dis—dis—dis ! Deal he knows about shooting 
seals,” 

“Well, I know I can’t shoot,” I said, “ but ’m going to learn.” 

“ Ah, how precious grand we are all at once!” cried Denny, sneer- 
ingly. ‘“ We shall be going out deerstalking next, and wanting the stag’s 
head stuffed when we’ve shot one. I never saw a fellow so bounceable 
—never.” 

“Oh, I say, Denny, don’t let’s quarrel on such a beautiful day as 
this.” 

“Vark at him! Who does he think wants to quarrel? Docs he 
think anybody would quarrel with him? Precious lot he knows about 
guns and caps.” 
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“Well, I know as much as you do, Denny,” I said, a little irritated 
now by his way. 

“There, hark at him again! Thinks he knows everything, and 
begins to bully because a chap didn’t bring no caps.” 

“ Look at that gull, Denny,” I cried; “there’s a big one. That’sa 
black back. What’s he after? I say, look ; he’s hunting that heron.” 

I stopped short to watch the flight of the two birds, as the heavily 
flapping heron tried to escape from the pursuit of the great gull, which 
kept on shrieking at it, and making sharp rushes at the retreating wader. 

“Now he want’s to turn it off, because he’s as nasty as can be, and 
can’t keep his temper,” 

“Yes I can, Denny, old chap,’ I said; “and I’m sure I don’t want 
to qirrrel.” 

“ Just beeause a fellow didn’t bring no caps when he ordered him to. 
Just as if I didn’t know when caps are wanted and when they’re not. 
If he’s going on like this, I shan’t go.” 

“T won’t say another word,” I cried. 

“ Now he’s going to sulk, and all about a few caps.” 

“Never mind the caps,” I cried ; “we'll get him to show us a few 
seals, and come shooting another day.” 

“No, we won’t ; we'll go on to-day and shoot.” 

“But we can’t without the caps,” 

“There,” cried Denny ; ‘ back at them ; there he goes again. He can’t 
cay a dozen words without bringing in those caps.” 

I made a deprecating gesture, and Denny turned sharp round in the 
track. 

© What d’yer want with caps ?” he cried. 

“To fire the gun.” 

“ And how would you fire the gun with caps ?” 

“ Load the gun, and then put a cap carefully on the nipple.” 

‘“« And suppose the gun hasn’t got a nipple ?” 

“ Tasn’t got a nipple?” 

“Yes: hasn’t got a nipple.” 

“But it has, All guns, except the new sort, have.” 

“ No, they haven’t, clever shakes. Suppose Sandy Phairshon’s gun’s 
an old musket with a flint lock.” 

“Why, so it is,” I cried ; “IT remember now.” 

“You remember now!” cried Denny, in a tone full of disgust. ‘It’s 
lucky for you that you’ve got a man with a head on his shoulders. Why, 
it would have been like making fun of old Sandy, to offer him caps, 
He’d have thought it was to jeer him because he hadn’t got a new- 
fashioned gun.” 

Tle whisked himself round and walked on in silence, while I followed 
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close behind, thinking how much nicer it would be if he were like other 
boys, and not so ready to snarl and snap. And as I walked on, scene 
after scene in the past came back, in all of which Denny Maurice stood 
out as my oppressor. Now it was that sunny afternoon on White Sands 
when we were bathing, and he would keep swimming up to me, and, 
ducking my head under, holding it down till I struggled away half- 
strangled. Then it was the day we were out in Sandy’s boat with the 
skate spear, and I was standing upin the bow waiting to strike at the first 
misty-looking flat fish I could see, when he crept up behind and gaye me 
a push which sent me in head first. 

There were plenty of such recollections, including many a bit of 
school life tyranny, which I had never resented, “ Why should 1?” 
used to be my plea; “I should only hurt him horribly, and he’d only 
like me worse than he does now.” Then I thought of Mrs, Maurice, and 
somehow I felt then that no matter what Denny did I should not retali- 
ate—a resolve the more difficult to hold to from the fact that I knew he 
thought I was afraid of him, and I fancied that Sandy Phairshon, the 
Highland fisherman, with whom we had always been friends, thought so 
too. 

“There’s Sandy,” I suddenly exclaimed, as we rounded the point, 
and I could see him seated in his boat, evidently on the look out for us, 
by the rocks which acted as a landing-place when the water was smooth, 
“ Akoy! San-dee!” : 

“Ahoy!” came back from the boat, and this did not please Denny, 
who turned upon me fiercely. 

“What did you do that for?” he cried; “who told you to holloa?” 

“T only wanted to let Sandy know we were coming,” 

“Well, he could see we were coming, couldn’t he, stupid? He has 
eyes in his head.” 

“Allright,” I said to myself, “ you shall have it all your own way.” 

“Weel, laddies,” cried the great frank-looking fisherman, as we reached 
the rocks and jumped into the boat; “she began to think ye wadna 
come.” 

“Tt was all Ned’s fault. He was so long gone for the shot.” 

“Tey, so ye’ve got the shot, laddie ?” 

“Yes,” I said, dragging out the heavy bag, which Sandy took in his 
lap, untied, and thrust in his hand, 

“Coot for swans and wilt geese,” he said ; “but that shot wadna kill 
a seal.” 

“There,” cried Denny, savagely, “what a fellow you are!” 

“Nivver mind, laddie,” said Sandy, giving us a peep through his thick 
brown beard of a set of white tecth. “She’s cot some pullets in her 
sporran as ll too ferry well. Tit she pring anny poother?” 
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“Oh, yes, I brought plenty of powder,’ said Denny, taling a tin 
canister out of his pouch. 

The Highlanders eyes glistened as he reached out his hand, opened a 
locker in the front of the boat, took out a curly ram’s horn, whose point 
was cut off and fitted witha cork, and whose butt had been sawn off 
square and ingeniously fitted with a brass slide, which he drew, and then 
emptied into it the contents of the canister. 

“ Now,” he said, as he closed the slide, “take the oars, laddies, and 
pw, while she loats ta gun.” 

He drew the gun from beneath the thwarts as we settled ourselves to 
the oars, and began to pull till we were outside the rock bar, when the 
swift tide racing north seemed to seize the boat and bear her away at the 
rate of eight miles an hour, all we had to do being to give a dip now and 
then to put the head straight and to keep a bright look out for rocks, 
some of which lay right in our course, and a run upon which might 
have resulted in a capsize. 

Meanwhile, Sandy, with a face full of severity, prepared to lead the 
old brass-mounted musket, of which he had become possessed one day 
during a visit to Glasgow, and of which he was as proud as if it had 
been a double-barrel from a St. James’ Street maker. 

“Tye cleaned her oop,” he said, “and she’s got in a gran’ new flint.” 

“ And Ned’s been bullying me because I didn’t bring any caps,” cried 
Denny : 

“ She wants nae cahps,” cried Sandy, as he placed the piece between his 
knees after giving it a polish with his grey-brown kilt. Then rolling up 
his flannel shirt over his brown elbows, he drew the ramrod, laid it ready, 
and after seeing that the pan was closed, took the cork from the horn, and 
poured out some of the black powder grains into the bowl of a tobacco 
pipe. “his was transferred to the muzzle of the picce, poured in, and a 
little tuft of wool formed into a plug, and rammed down on the powder till 
the iron rod leaped half out. 

“ Noo,” said Sandy, thrusting his hand into his otterskin sporran, and 
taking out four roughly-rounded bullets big as marrowfat peas, “she'll 
give ye these. It’s hart to shute wi’ a bullet.” 

He dropped in the pellets one by one, and confined them in their 
place upon the powder by ramming in another tuft of wool, picked up, 
no doubt, on the mountain side, Then carefully raising the pan to see 
that it was filled with powder he closed it and laid down the piece. 

“Noo, Maister Denny, lay in yer oar, and ye can give me your's, and 
Pll lay it over astarn, and steer. Who'll shute the first ? ” 

«TJ will,” said Denny, quickly ; and seizing the musket, he turned 
round on the front thwart, and rested the barrel of the picce over the 
bow. 
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“Yell look oot shairp, Maister Denny,” said Sandy. “The water ll 
tak’ us round the point yonner i’ five minutes, and as we goo round, ye’ll 
see a big grey seal lying on the black rock, Tak’ a gude aim and then 
we'll rin close oop and peck her off before she sinks.” 


CIIAPTER, III. 


I can see it all now as plainly as if it were only yesterday instead of 
thirty years ago ; we two sturdy lads of sixteen, in our grey kilts anl 
flat Scotch bonnets, and Sandy Phairshon, the great sturdy half-bred 
Norseman, with his ruddy brown face and broad shoulders, seated there 
like some amiable giant, stecring the boat; for the events of that day 
made a mark in my memory which will never fade out while I live, 

We were drifting near to a large jutting rock, and I knew of old that 
about forty yards beyond that, though hidden from us now, was a great 
smooth black stone, bare at this time of the tide, and that generally one 
or more seals climbed on to this to lie and bask aftera run up the narrow 
loch hard by and a feast of salmon. 

The sun shone so that the water dazzled my eyes as we glided round 
the point, and almost breathless with excitement and the intense longing 
to be in Denny’s place, I watched till I could see the smooth rock, and 
there, dark grey and shining in the bright light, lay a large seal. 

“Noo, laddie, fire awa’,” whispered Sandy, as Denny lay forward on 
lis chest, taking careful aim. 

“ Pull—pull the trigger,” I whispered, excitedly, 

Plop! 

The seal must have been sleeping with one eye open, for it had drawn 
itself to the edge of the rock and dived down into the deep water. 

“Why didn’t you shoot, Denny ?” I cried ; “ why didn’t you pull the 
trigger ?” 

“ Here, you hold your tongue,” he cried, angrily. ‘ What’s the good 
of a stupid old gun like this? It won’t go.” 

“Why she’s only half-cocket, laddie,” said Sandy, laughing. “ Pu’ 
the hahmer back a wee bit mair.” 

“What's the good now the seal’s gone ?” grumbled Denny, 

“Hey, but there’s mair nor ane seal in tasay. Pw’ ta hahmer back a 
wee.” 

Denny obeyed, and there was a sharp click. 

“Noo ye'll hae her,” said Sandy. “Keep a shairp look out. Ye'll see 
ane sune, or if not there'll be twa, or—or three, about the stanes at ta 
meoth o’ ta seal’s hole.” 

“ Think so, Sandy ?” I said. 

“Think so, laddie ? I ance saw sax wi’ my ain cen,” 
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“Tvs my turn to shoot now,” I said. 

“Then you won't shoot,” growled Denny. 

“Tet the laddie hae ta fust shute, and then ye shall hae the next.” 

The boat drifted rapidly on over the sunny sea, and about a mile 
farther Sandy’s keen eyes detected another seal basking on a rock. 

This was carefully stalked—that is to say, the boat silently drifted 
towards the rock, head on, thanks to Sandy’s steering; and just as we 
were about thirty yards away, and while I was hot with excitement, there 
was a flash, a puff of smoke, and an echoing report which went roaring 
along among the rocks. 

The smoke obscured everything for a few moments, and then I saw 
Denny rubbing his right shoulder and staring at the rock. 

“Did she keck ?” said Sandy, 

“ Nearly broke my shoulder,” grumbled Denny. 

‘Hey, but she’s a wunnerfu’ gun to keck. Ye sud haud her 
tight.” 

“Wo, no,” cried Denny, “you’re going by. I shot that one.” 

“Did ye, laddie ? Then she’s gane doon below to veescet ta doctor, 
and ye'll niver see her again. Gie me ta goon.” 

Denny passed the gun sulkily, grumbling the while that he was sure 
he shot that seal ; and when the piece was reloaded, it was my turn to lie 
down in the front to watch for a chance. 

It was not long in coming, for I soon saw a seal lying in the sun, and 
remembering about the kicking I held the picce with all my might, took 
a careful aim, drew trigger, and knew that I hit the very place where the 
seal had bean, for its quick dash and the movement of the boat combined 
with my inexperience, saved its life. 

The gun was reloaded, and another mile was passed without a chance 
occurring, but Sandy, good temperedly, strove to cheer us up. 

‘*Ye’ll see them when we get to the seal’s hole,” he said ; ‘“‘and we're 
no far away the noo, There she is, laddies,” 

I gazed eagerly toward the black group of rocks lying in front of a 
great basaltic dyke which reared itself up between the piled-up masses 
of granite, which seemed to be built up in vast blocks, as if the giants of 
old had been seeking to make a wall to keep back the Atlantic billows 
which, at times, came thundering in. 

But I could see no seals till Sandy touched me on the arm, and 
pointed. 

I caught sight of the object lying a short distance from the dark spot 
which marked the entrance to the cavern which ran far into the rock 
and formed a shelter for the curious animals and their young. 

I went down on my knees in the bottom of the boat, to creep to 
Denny, and the boat being leaky, my bare knees went into the water; 
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but I was too much excited to heed that, and I crept on till I could touch 
him and draw his attention to the position of our quarry. 

“Well, I could see it,” he cried, angrily ; and then he stared, for 
either the seal had heard or seen, for it glided down into the deep 
water and was gone, 

“There! That’s your fault,” cried Denny. ‘I should have had that 
one.” 

“Ay, mebbe ye'd ha’ had that ane,” said Sandy, good-temperedly, 
and then on we glided right along by the scal’s cave into whose 
mysterious depths we penetrated, as the tide allowed that venture to be 
made, and in the half darkness we fancied we could hear them splashing 
far away out of sight. 

Then out in the sunshine again, and we drifted on for a couple of 
hours more, cach getting a shot, but without result. Then Sandy 
suddenly stood up and took his place in the middle of the boat. 

‘What are you going to do?” cried Denny. 

“Goo bock again!” cried the sturdy Highlander; and, in spite of 
Denny’s protest we began to row. 

“The tide’s beginning to ebb,” said Sandy, “and ye'll git a shot as 
we go by ta seal’s hole, for sure.” 

“Oh, this is making a muddle of it,” grumbled Denny. “I don’t call 
this seal-shooting.” 

“Ye'll get anither shot as we gae back,” said Sandy, coolly. And in 
due time, as we approached the black rocks again, he was able to point 
out the grey form of one of the creatures basking in the rays of the 
declining sun, 

“Hey, but what are ye gain to dae?” whispered Sandy, as we 
reached the rocks, among which the tide was now running swiftly in the 
opposite direction to that it had followed as we came, and he was 
manipulating his oars, so as to keep one great rock between us and the 
seal, meaning to row out when we were within shot. 

“Tm going to stand up and shoot,” said Denny. ‘ Nobody can hit a 
scal lying down there in that stupid way.” 

“Aweel, laddie, mebbe ye’re recht,” whispered Sandy. ‘Be ready 
the noo, and hit the beastie weel this time. Noo!” 

He raised his oars after giving one good pull, and the boat glided 
round the rock, Denny standing up forward, with the heavy musket to 
his shoulder, 

I caught a glimpse of the seal—a monster—and of the opening to 
the cave. Then it seemed to me that the animal was gliding off into 
the water as the loud echoing report of the musket rang out, followed by 
a tremendous splash. Next we glided into the midst of the smoke, 
which lay heavy on the water and obscured everything ; and then we 
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hed passed on to go close to the stone where the seal had Jain, but with 
the boat lightened, for Denny had made the splash, and he was nowhere 
to be seen. - . 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” Jaughed Sandy, boisterously, as he turned the boat. “Ye 
should na hae lat ta goon keck ye oot o’ ta boat. Haud on ta her, 
laddie, and Tl tak’ ye aboard—and—hey, Maister Ned, whar’s ho 
gane ?” , 

I had started up in the boat, and was looking round, not in the least 
alarmed, for Denny could swim like a seal, but it seemed strange that we 
could not see him; and I looked from the sea to the rocks that were 
dotted around us, and then back again. 

“Why, whar’s ta laddie gane?” said Sandy, beginning to row 
back against the tide, and then holding on by one of the rocks. 

“T—I can’t see him,” I faltered, as I began now to feel a little 
startled. 

“Ts she hauding on to ta goon, and she’s keeping the laddie doon in 
ta water?” cricd Sandy, excitedly. “ Hey, Denny, laddic,” he shouted, 
“let goo ta goon, d’ye hear. D’ye ken what I say? Let goo ta goon.” 

We looked at each other wildly now, and then with the same horror 
striking a chill to each of our hearts, Sandy sat down and began to row 
furiously, while I picked up the boathook and began to peer in all 
directions among the sunlit rocks and thea down into the deep clear 
water. 

“Tbe Laird be gude taus, What’s gane to be dune?” cried Sandy, who 
was beginning to lose his head. “ Denny! Denny! laddie, where are ye ?”’ 

The rocks echoed his cry, and TI felt the cold perspiration stand out 
on my forehead and moisten my hands as we gazed about and dived 
here and there, now against’ the swift current, Sandy making his great 
strength master the stream, and now floating downward in the boat, till 
how long a time had elapsed we neither of us knew, and at last, after lay- 
ing in the oars, the poor fellow gazed at me with a blank of horror in his 
eyes, and, as I have already said, he cried out in a wild despairing tone— 

“ Awm thenking aboot his mither, laddie; awm thenking aboot his 
mither.” 

We had doneall that it seemed possible for us to do, and once more in 
the evening twilight we sat there holding on to one of the rocks by the 
boathook, both of us knowing full well that unless the body of my poor 
school-fellow was held down in some unaccountable manner by the 
weight of the gun, it would be carried by the tide miles upon miles away. 

I was looking at poor Sandy, and he was looking at me, when his lips 
parted and he said, huskily— 

“We must gae hame, laddie; we must gae noo and tell the puir 
mither that her bairn is drooned, and she without a mon to tak her 
puir bead upo’ his shoulder and help her to bear it a’.” 
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“Go home, Sandy ?” I said piteously. 

« Ay, laddie, gae hame. What?” he yelled, as a voice came from 
overhead ; and there, looking down upon us from where a few blocks of 
granite lay upon a broad green slope, was the griuning countenance of 
Denny. 

“Come awa’, it’s his wraith,” panted Sandy, seizing the oars and 
beginning to row furiously. 

“T say, have you found him ?” shouted Denny. 

“You ” Sandy did not finish what he was going to say, but the 
voice had driven away his superstitious fears, and dragging the boat round 
he ran her ashore and was about to leap out, but I was before him, and 
forgetting my fatigue, Irushed up among the rocks and stood before 
him on the broad shelf of green turf, 

“ Flow came you here ?” I cried. 





“Swam round those rocks,” he said, grinning ; “and I lay down here 
in the warm sun to dry.” 

Igazed at him speechlessly, and with my heart fecling asif it was on fire. 

“But I lost the beastly old musket,” he cried, laughing. “ Here! 
what ! I say——” 

I heard his words as I flew at him half blind with rage, and I have 
some recollection of giving and receiving blows; of going down and 
struggling up, and being impelled by the raging passion within me to half- 
kill the wretch who had caused us all that agony. 

The next thing that I do clearly recollect is being held tightly by 
Sandy Phairshon, and hearing his deep voice buzzing in my ear— 

“Na, na, laddie ; ye dinna mean to kill him. Look at his eyes and 
nose. His mither will hardly ken she’s her ain bairn.” 

Whether he was too much knocked about or only shamming then, I 
can't say, but Denny lay very still as Sandy tucked him under his arm, 
and carried him down to the boat to row us home as fast as ever he could. 

Not a word was spoken till we reached the landing rocks, and we 
had scarcely grazed against them when Denny, who had been half lying 
in the bows, turned over, sprang out, and ran towards home. 

“He’s gane,” said Sandy, slowly, as he held my hand gripped in his. 
“ Awm glad—recht glad, ye bei him, for in my het bluid, laddie, I might 
ha’ done him a mischief. But, gude nicht, my bairn; and when ye say 
yer wee bit prayer to-neet, thank the gude Laird that we had na that 
8 ir news to tak, and that the laddie was. na drooned.” 

“Good-night, Sandy.” “ Gude-nicht, laddie. 

Somehow, after that, Dennis Maurice and I ceased to be com- 
panions; but time works wonders, Later in life, he developed into a 
frank, straightforward man. 
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UBER, the naturalist, discovered that 
there is some reason to believe a kind 
of slavery is not unknown amongst insects. 

There is a description of ant that lives quite 
like an independent gentleman, and has just 
as little idea of helping himself. All his 
work must be done for him; and for this 
purpose he keeps a large establishment of 
slaves. The gentleman and lady ants, if they 
have attained to the dignity of married* 
people, do no work at all; but the old maid 
ants do as much as this—they pay a tax for 
their single-blessedness by being expected 
“to engage all the servants;” that is, to 
capture the slaves, and so keep up the proper 
complement in the household staff, With 
this exception, we say, they do no work at 
all; they do not even mako their own nests, 
or feed themselves, or attend to their own 
young. 

Sometimes these dignified people want a 
change of quarters. This is very bad news 
for the slaves; for the said slayes have to 
act as quarter-masters, to explore the where- 
abouts, to make all the arrangements for 
the move, and actually carry their masters 
and mistresses in their mouths. 

Huber thought he would try what the 
lazy creatures could do when obliged; so he 
went to a party of them, turned off their 
servants, and shut up about thirty without 
any one to wait upon them, but with plenty 
of food, and their families about them as an 
extra inducement to exert themselves; but 
no single thing could they do, They could 
not eyen feed themselyes, and many died of 
hunger ! 

In pity for their helpless condition, Huber 
allowed those that remained alive just one 
servant to wait upon them, and she set to 
work very industriously and fed and saved 
the survivors. The poor maid-of-all-work 
was seen to build some cells, to attend to the 
little ones, and put all to rights. 

The name of this ant is the Formica 
rufescens ; but there is another of the same 
idle nature, called the Jormica sanguinea, 
or the red ant. 

Darwin says that his own antipathies to 
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slavery were so great, that when he heard 
of it among the brute creation he was most 
unwilling to believe anything so disreputable 
of them, Indeed, they are in many respects 
far better behaved than man. Reason often 
leads man wrong, but instinct always leads 
brutes right; and of all the points of differ- 
ence between man and other animals, there 
is none more constant than this—that, shame 
to human nature! man is the only animal 
that can break the commandments. Iwould 
rather believe my horse than any one. Itis 
no use my servant saying he did not stop 
with him at the public-house yesterday if 
the horse stops there to-day. No: man is 
the only creature that can cither tell or act 
a lie; that is, put on a hypocritical expres- 
sion, or look one thing while he means 
another. 

Accordingly, knowing that these, the red. 
ants were found in the southern counties of 
England, Darwin resolved on making his 
own obseryations, which he set about in a 
strong anti-slavery spirit. 

He proceeded to examine several nests of 
the red ants, and was struck with a very 
picturesque and a yery significant difference 
between master and seryant. The masters 
seemed to wear a fine red uniform, while the 
slaves were actually blacks, and not half the 
size of their masters. He observed also that 
these red ants are by no means as helpless 
as those before described. Moreover, as to 
the blacks, it seems a willing kind of servi- 
tude; for when the nest is disturbed they 
work with their masters to defend the nest, 
and carry the young to a place of safety. 

Darwin says that, as observed in Surrey 
and Sussex, the blacks are exclusively 
houschold slaves, doing no kind of out-door 
work; for he neyer saw one enter or leave 
the nest. The out-of-door work, such as 
collecting building materials, and attending 
to the victualling department, is all done by 
the masters, who, in these more important 
operations, may be seen very busy at all 
times, Thus, the red ants seem to carry 
slavery no further than to in-door or domes~ 
tic service. But there is some reason to 
believe that their moderation in this respect 
is owing chiefly to the fact that the red ants 
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cannot capture and bring into the house of 
bondage quite as many blacks as the other 
tribe, This explanation was suggested be- 
cause once, when Darwin found an establish- 
ment with an unusually large establishment 
of blacks, he perceived a few of them mixed 
with the red-coats about some out-door 
occupations. And among the ants in Swit- 
zerland, where the blacks are captured in 
larger numbers than in England, Huber 
says that some blacks are always told off for 
the out-of-door work, and that they alone 
are employed to open and shut up shop 
morning and evening; for, of course, the 
entrance to the nests must be very well 
guarded, 

One observation is very puzzling. 

Whereas with the other ants tho slaves 
earry their masters, with the red ants the 
masters carry their slaves, when making a 
move from one establishment to another. 

One day Darwin witnessed a regular 
slave-hunt—actually a slave-capturing ex- 
pedition ! 

About twenty red-coats were seen lurking 
about the same spot, who, as they evidently 
were not foraging for food, Darwin naturally 
concluded were after no good, and he imme- 
diately suspected them of some kidnapping 
intention; accordingly he stood by and 
watched to see what was going to happen. 

Presently there came along, looking very 
lively—poor things! they were in the ple- 
nary possession of their liberty—a party of 
blacks, unsuspectingly going about their own 
private affairs, without the slightest idea of 
ever working for other people. Immediately 
the villanous reds made an attack, which the 
caid blacks as vigorously resisted. More 
than once he saw as many as three of these 
little blacks—remember, they are not half 
as big as the enemy—hanging on to one of 
the great legs of an infamous red slave- 
owner. But, sad to say, might was too great 
for right; the reds had it all their own way, 
or nearly so; for, if they could not take the 
blacks alive, they took them dead, and car- 
ried their bodies to a nest twenty-nine yards 
distant as food for their bloody-minded wives 
and families. In this affray the reds cap- 
tured none of the little ones which they 
usually rear as slaves; so Darwin practised 
s little deception on them. He dug some up 
from axviza7 pest, and put them down on the 





field of batile. In a moment the red-coats 
seized and carried them off into captivity, 
no doubt believing they had taken so many 
prisoners as the natural consequence of the 
fight. 

Now, here we find something very much 

like a slaye-making instinct. But Darwin 
thinks that, after all, there may be no such 
instinct in nature, and that this is only a 
modification of some other instinct. To 
find animals prey upon each other is com- 
mon enough; but to make use habitually of 
the services of others is peculiar to these 
ants alone. We say habitually, because in- 
stances of what, at school, we call “fagging” 
haye accidentally resulted in more cases than 
one. : 
It is related that a horse in a field found 
out the way to work up and down the 
handle of a pump. If this seems impro- 
bable, it is not more strange than for a cat 
(as we have seen) to leap upon a chair and 
try to turn the brass handle of a door; and 
many a cat will leap up to tho iron handle 
outside a kitchen-door, clasp it with one 
paw, and with the other press down the iron, 
and thus lift up tke latch. But the horse in 
question, having once displayed his pumping 
powers, was ever afterwards beaten by the 
other horses, and compelled to pump when- 
ever they wanted water. 

Now, it is well known that some instincts, 
even when modified, are hereditary. Habits 
which are a mere matter of acquirement 
and training in the parent become natural 
in the offspring; and if so, the progeny of 
these horses—always accustomed to the same 
mode of watering—might possibly have 
developed in their race a kind of instinct 
thus to avail themselves of the services of 
each other. 

So Darwin suggests as probable (not as 
certain) that these ants originally were only 
accustomed to capture the pupe as food; 
but as some of she said pupa, before they 
were eaten up, might have become deye- 
loped, and followed their proper nature in 
doing what was to be done in the nest in 
which they found themselves, the red ants 
might have acquired the habit of thence- 
forth capturing, for the sake of their ser- 
vices, the young blacks, whom they at first 
only thought of capturing for the sake of 
food. 
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HE early part of last summer I passed 

araongst the hills and moors of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Being much ad- 
dicted to the pursuit of insects, and having 
some leisure, much of my time was spent in 
rambling about in the open air, especially 
about and after sunset. 

A pair of night-jars were my constant 
companions in many a summer’s evening 
campaign with the insects, and proved so 
interesting that I have ventured to attempt 
a description of their peculiar habits, in the 
hope that I may conyey to others some part 
of the pleasure I myself derived from ob- 
serving them. 

As I scrupulously avoided startling them 
by sudden movements when they were near 
me, these birds soon became quite accus- 
tomed to my presence, and wero even un- 
disturbed by the glare of my bull’s-eyo 
lantern, which my optics, inferior to theirs, 
required to aid them in discerning the insects 
for which I was searching. I grew quite 
proud of their tameness and confidence, and 
considered them almost indispensable ac- 
companiments of my nocturnal hunting 
expeditions; and their strange metallic, 
jarring cry, like the interminable rolling of 
an excited Irishman’s 7’s, seemed to my ears 
to have somewhat of music in it. 

The manner in which these night-jars 
captured the different insects on which they 
fed varied with the power and activity of 
the prey. Tho smaller fry—which, by the 
way, must form by far the greater propor- 
tion of their food—they were content to 
entrap by the simple process of flying hither 
and thither, swallow-fashion, with their 
enormous mouths gaping wide open, and 
quietly ingulfing all insects that crossed their 
path. 

But the larger and more powerful in- 
sects demanded for their capture far more 
energy and art; nor when occasion served 
were these requisite qualities wanting. In 
the midst of its apparently careless, free- 
and-easy, wandering flight, one or other of 
these birds would every now and then dart 
off, almost too quickly for the eye to follow, 
snap up some moth so unfortunate as to 
have attracted its attention, and again recur 
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to its former wavering tigut as though 
nothing had occurred. 

In consequence of the arrow-like speed 
with which the dash was made, and the ex- 
ceeding rapidity of the changes in the manner 
of flight, I never could contrive to see the 
The bird dashed over 
the spot, and where the moth had been there 
it was not; that was all tho keenest watch- 
ing on my part could ascertain. Yet, withal, 
I fancied the bird’s after demeanour furnished 
a clue whereby his good or ill success might 
be determined. In the generality of cases 
the resumption of its wonted flight was im- 
mediate and apparently unconcerned, unless 
it be true that I could detect, as I sometimes 
fancied I could, a slight quickening in the 
stroke of its wings—an indescribable, but, 
to my fancy, unmistakable, air of triumph 
in its movements. Sometimes, but very 
seldom, the bird, after its pounce, seemed 
somewhat bewildered and put out, and would 
flutter about confusedly for some seconds, 
having all the appearance of disappointment 
and disgust. Was it that he had missed 
his intended quarry, and was disconcerted 
thereat ? 

How many times have I, under similar 
circumstances, haying made a stroke at a 
moth and missed it, grown hot, felt myself 
looking sheepish, and looked into my net, as 
Mr. Winkle looked at his gun when the 
wilful thing would go off, as though it were 
the culprit! Have we not all felt the same ? 
Flying bails at cricket, when we particularly 
wish to show off our batting; a large fish 
escaping through our clumsiness; un- 
blemished targets at the butts; an unfor- 
tunate mistimed but sonorous “Amen!” 
in church — these, and numberless other 
casualties to which frail human nature is 
liable, do they not all awake the quick re- 
sponsive blush, the averted eye, and the 
strugele—always, alas! a vain one—to ap- 
pear unconcerned? And if we are subject 
to such weaknesses, why may not birds bo 
so likewise? ’Tis true we can never know, 
inasmuch as they, unfortunately, do not 
possess the gift of speech; but, in default of 
speech, we can judge by their actions; and 
their actions, to my eyes, say, as plainly as 
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largest print, on these occasions, “ We are 
ashamed of and disgusted with our stupidity 
and clumsiness, and would blush up to the 
eyes were it not for our feathers.” Surely 
birds have a right to be nervous as well as 
mankind. Besides, dv we not say, especially 
in the autumn months, the birds are very 
shy ? 

But it was for humble-bees that the night- 
jars reserved their best energies and address, 
and with good reason. Any one tolerably 
well acquainted with humble-bees and their 
ways will understand that the night-jar 
seeks to catch them, not by a rapid dash, 
nor yet by the unhurried, easy method in 
which it catches the smaller insects, but by 
a method which avoids alarming them till 
the last moment, and only permits them to 
know their danger when escape is impossible 
—a method, as far as my experience goes, re- 
served only for them. A humble-bee un- 
flurried, and with no immediate incentive to 
severe exertion, is one of the steadiest-going 
insects in creation—the very reflection, in 
the insect world, of a sober, staid, well-to-do 
citizen; his appearance, his every move- 
ment, savour of solid worth and respecta- 
bility. But just rouse him up, put him in 
fear of his liberties or his pocket—z.e., his 
honey-bag—and who so fiery ashe? He is 
here, there, and everywhere, all at once, 
filling the air with his noise. And it is not 
all buzz and bluster; he carries a sting, and 
can wield it, too, when occasion serves. Let 
our vestry tables, resounding under the 
blows of some sledge-hammer fist, our cor- 
poration contests, or our Volunteers, attest 
the existence of the same characteristics in 
our citizens. 

The night-jar’s plan of procedure is inte- 
resting, and to entomologists peculiarly in- 
structive. An insect collector wishing to 
catch a peculiarly active insect, when in a 
state of rest, advances his net slowly and 
quietly till the mouth is so near that a mere 
turn of the wrist incloses in the bag the in- 
sect, awakened too late to its danger. Just so 
does the night-jar with a humble-bee. The 
closing of the huge mouth over the fated bee 
is the first warning the bird allows it to re- 
ceive of its approaching foe. 

My favourite hunting-ground was on a 
teep siope just below the crown of a hill; 


some fifty yards on either side were large | 





fir plantations; beneath was cultivated land; 
above and beyond, for many a mile, rolled 
the dark moor, This also was a chosen spot 
of the night-jars, and here it was chiefly 
that I gained an insight into their habits. 
Here, toiling up the ascent from the rich 
land below, would now and then come a 
belated humble-bee, Let us watch him ap, 
and see how he fares. Here one comes 
steadily breasting the hill, in no great hurry, 
but he is going home straight, and has not 
the faintest idea of loitering on the way. 
Here he comes close by us; now he is lost 
against the dark heather. Ah! there he is 
again topping thie hill, and showing dark and 
distinct against the clear summer sky. He 
is nearly past danger now: a few seconds, 
and he will be safe at his own door. A few 
seconds? In scarce more than one he wiil 
have gone to that bourne whence no humble- 
bee returns, down that very long lane that 
has no turning—i.e., the red one. For other 
eyes than ours have seen him, The night- 
jars are some thirty yards off, but a stroke 
or two of the powerful wings soon brings 
one of them close in the rear of the un- 
conscious bee; one more flap and the bee 
will take fright, whir off, and dash hither 
and thither in such fashion that it must ba 
avery sharp night-jar indeed that can catch 
him. But the night-jar knows better; be- 
sides, it is not necessary: he has already 
sufficient impetus to overtake the slow-flying 
insect, so he raises his wings into a V shape, 
sweeps slightly upwards, and then, with a 
dip and a rise, glides up underneath the . 
hapless bee, and wakes him from his dream 
of a quick arrival at home by entorabing 
him in his cavernous maw. Just so might an 
old gentleman from the city, returning to his 
suburban dwelling in the dusk of the evening, 
awake from delicious anticipations of the late 
dinner or early supper awaiting him to writhe 
impotent under the choking grasp of some 
steaithy garotter. Alas! poor bee, I could 
weep and lament, d/a Sterne, for thy sad 
fate, only this is a warm spot for moths, and 
I cannot spare half-an-eye, or a finger to 
wipe it, just at present. The bee disposed 
of, the bird resumes his flight, with a wagglo 
of his tail and a wriggle of the whole body 
thas are irresistibly suggestive of self-satis. 
faction and triumph. 

Toften sought for the nest, but I did not 
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succoed in finding it till the young birds 
were nearly fully fledged, partly, perhaps, 
from want of observation—for I know I passed 
the nest more than once in pursuit of insects 
before I discovered its precise locality—but 
mainly because the moors were full of 
strictly preserved game, and I was conse- 
quently obliged to limit my rambles during 
the breeding season pretty much to the regu- 
lation paths, I found the nest—or rather 
the breeding-place, for these birds build no 
nest, but are content with a hollow in the 
ground—by accident, after all, I was hunting 
the moors about mid-day for anything in 
the shape of an insect that should turn up, 
when suddenly there fluttered and rustled up 
almost from beneath my feet one of the 
night-jars, who went stumbling over the 
heather just like alapwing, to lead me away 
from the nest; but, though not a young man 
from the country, she—for I conclude it was 
the hen bird—did not get over me. I was 
certain I had hit upon the right spot at last, 
but a long scrutiny revealing nothing, I was 
about to step into the bare spot amidst the 
heather from which she had sprung up, 
when a slight movement on a piece of grey 
rock cropping up to the surface arrested my 
steps, and directed my eyes to what I had 
before mistaken for protuberances in the 
rock, These, on closer inspection, resolyed 
themselves into twoyoung night-jars squatted 
closely into a hollow, and so closely resem- 


bling, both in colour and general outline, the | 


rock on which they were crouched, that 
could not, when standing erect, distinguish 
their forms, though I knew the exact spot 
on which they were sitting. In fact, so 
complete was the deception, that more than 
once afterwards, when I came to the nest in 
the old bird’s absence, I was at first deluded 
into the idea that I had made a mistake and 
gone to the wrong spot, or else that they 
were gone; and was only undeceived by a 
closer view. NowTI rather pride myself on 
my quickness of sight, so it was not my eyes 
that were in fault. 

I watched this family grow up with great 
interest, but only remained in the neighbour- 
hood long enough to see the rising generation 
on the wing some two or three times. During 
the day-time I never had the fortune to see 
more than one bird; the other could not have 
been near the nest, for I was very close in 
my search after it, and I think must haye 
put it up had it been within a hundred yards 
or so. 

Books tell us that these birds utter their 
peculiar cry mostly when on the ground, and 
only sometimes while on the wing; but my 
pair of friends reversed this order of pro- 
ceeding, for as long as they were flying they 
never seemed to leave off: one or the other 
was always in full cry. I have great hopes 
of meeting with another pair next season to 
scrape acquaintance with, but shall still 
continue to remember my Yorkshire friends 
of last summer, 





The Humble-Bee, the favourite prey of the Night-Jar, 
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The Hostelry of the Falcon in Gracechurch, 
CHAPTER XXIII, 
MY RELEASE. 


[ AWAITED with something like resignation my removal from La 

Broyes to Bernicles, but day after day passed, and I still oceupied 

the chamber in which I had been left when Philip of Valois and John 
of Hainault took their departure. At length I was visited a second 
time by the governor of the fortress, and, on looking up, perceived that 

his air and aspect were much more friend] y than on the former occ 
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“Young gentleman,” said he, advancing, “ it evieves me that I have treated 
you with a neglect of which I should not have been guilty had I known that I was 
so deeply your debtor.” 

“ Sir,” said I, much surprised, “ I am not aware at this moment in what way I 
have been of service to you.” 

“« Ah,” replied the governor, “ though you knew it not, the ladies of Poix are my 
near kinswomen; and I would fain show what kindness is in my power to one who, 
at great hazard to himself, saved them from the violence of a brutal soldiery.” 

“Sir.” said I, bowing low, ‘I pray you to accept my thanks for your courteous 
compliment; nathless, I have yet to learn that the soldiers of England are more 
brutal than other soldiers would be under the like circumstances. Tor the rest, I 
did no more than a youth apprenticed to chivalry is bound to do on such occasions.” 

‘¢ Well,” said the governor, “ we will not dispute on either point. My business 
with you is simple. I believe that, of all evils in this life, an Englishman regards 
captivity with most horror. Is it not so BH 

“Doubtless,” replied I, reflecting, ‘‘ to men of a nation whose passion has ever 
been freedom, the idea of being confined to a narrow space, and within four walls, 
is the reverse of grateful.” 

And you would do something for liberty 2” sugeested he. 

& Certes,” replied I quickly ; ‘anything in reason and honour.” 

«Tn neither respect should I ask you to offend your conscience,” said the governor 
frankly. ‘* Now listen.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“TJ hold letters of great moment, written by the Lady Joan, Countess of 
Hainault, to her daughter, Philippa, Queen of England. On them may depend fifty 
thousand lives, and it is of the last moment that they should be speedily and safely 
conveyed to her hands. Are you willing to do an errand which, if it result as 
T would fain hope, will be the means of putting an end to a sanguinary war, and 
bringing about an honourable peace?” 

_ * Assuredly,” answered I, ‘I see no reason why I should refuse to be the 
bearer of letters from the Countess of Hainault to my lady the queen.” 

‘In that case,” said the governor, ‘there is no reason why, in twenty-four 
hours, you should not be on the sea, and tilting over the waves towards England. 
The condition that I make in setting you at liberty is so slight that I hardly deem 
it can interfere with your doing our errand. And, mark me, I make the condition 
light because I fear not to trust you, for where there is so much chivalry there must 
be much truth.” 

‘‘ Name the condition,” said I. 

“Jt is simply this—that you give your promise not to bear arms against the 
King of France for a year and a day.” 

I hesitated. 

‘What, youth!” exclaimed the governor, “ do you hesitate ?” 

“Yes, by St. George! I do; for I know not whether I can, with honour, make 
such a promise.” 

‘Tush, youth,” said the governor, “you are over-scrupulous. Think of 
William Montacute, the great Earl of Salisbury, and one of your king’s foremost 
barons. He was long a prisoner in the Chatelet, in Paris; and you may have 
heard of Salisbury’s captivity. While ne uy in the Chatelet, his countess, whom 
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Englishmen called Katherine the Fair, had the misfortune to bewitch the King of 
England by her beauty, but with no will of her own.” 

“The countess,” said I, “was chaste as the snow on the top of Cheviot,” 

“ But, however that may have been,” continued the governor— and I question 
it not—it was at length agreed that Salisbury should be exchanged for the Earl of 
Moray, on condition of taking an oath never again to serve against F rance ; and 
such an oath he took.” 

“Well,” said I, after a pause, “my lord of Salisbury was a puissant earl, and 
I am a nameless page; and, though nought should, or ought to, tempt me to do 
what my conscience disapproved, merely because it had been done by a great lord, 
yet, sceing not how it can be inconsistent with my honour to accept your terms, 
such ag they are, and to do your crrand, such as you describe it, I cannot but 
deem that, in accepting your terms and promising to do your errand, I am acting 
rightly.” 

“* Credit me, you are acting rightly,” said the governor. 

Next morning I was mounted soon after sunrise, and, with the Countess of 
Hainault’s epistles to Queen Philippa in my custody, I was, under the protection of 
an escort of horse, riding towards the seaside to embark in a ship that lay at anchor, 
and ready to sail for the English coast, 


CHAPTER XXIy. 
THE FALCON REVISITED, 


Ir was the evening of Saturday, the 10th of October, 1346, and the sun was 
just setting, as I, havin § crossed the Channel, and travelled from Dover to London, 
and escaped all perils by sea and land, again found myself safe and sound in that 
part of the capital of England known as Gracechurch, 

Talighted, not without the air of a stripling of consequence, at the sign of the 
Falcon, and, as I did so, and parted from my horse, I could not but remember how 
brief was the period that had elapsed since I first set foot in that hostelry, and yet 
how much in the interval I had seen and experienced. I was certainly a little 
more advanced in years, and looked, perhaps, less boyish, because taller and stronger, 
than when I accompanied my grandsire to see London lighted up on Mid- 
summer Eve, and to try my skill at the quintain on the day of St. John the 
Baptist. But half of the dreams in which I then was in the habit of indulging 
had been realised. I had seen countless knights, with their plumes, and swords, and 
prancing steeds, and I had witnessed much of the pomp and pageantry, and some- 
thing, also, of the horrors, of war. Moreover, I had played a part which flattered 
my vanity, I had figured in court and camp—had_ passed through perilous 
adventures—had stood, sword in hand, as the champion of noble damsels—had 
footed the walls of besieged towns, and had participated in a great victory, the 
tidings of which set bells ringing and bonfires blazing all over England. 

What wonder if, in such circumstances, my young heart swelled with pride, 
and if T already saw myself, in imagination, with the crest, and plume, and golden 
spurs of knighthood, leading bands of fighting men to battle, and rushing on to 
victory in the name of God and St, George? 

Musing thus—for I had my full share of ambition as well as vanity—I, with a 
firin step, entered the hostelry of the Falcon ; and, haying scated myself at a table, 
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and summoned the drawer to furnish a stoup of wine, I looked around on the 
company with the air of superiority which is soon learned among men taking part 
in military enterprises that are crowned with success. 

Many of the ordinary frequenters of the Falcon were there, indulging, as of old, 
in gossip about the events of the day, and discussing the news with a degree of 
excitement which convinced me that there was something of great importance in 
the wind. My attention, however, was attracted to three persons who sat in silence 
apart from the group of citizens, and separate from each other. One was evidently 
a yeoman of Kent; the second was a young priest, with a restless eye and a wild 
manner; and the third, whose dress indicated that he ranked as a squire, was 
a tall, strong man of forty or thereabouts, with fair hair and a grey eye, whose 
glance told plainly as words could have done that he was deficient neither in satire 
nor sagacity. He called for a quart of ale just as I entered, and proceeded to discuss 
the liquor with evident relish. 

Twas on the point of putting a question to this worthy as to the latest news 
from Calais, and had just prepared myself to open the conversation by drinking 
deep of the wine which the drawer had brought me, when Thomelin of Winchester 
entered, I smiled in recognition, and he, observing me, stared as if he had seen a 
ghost. 

“ What !—eh !—Arthur, my lad !” exclaimed he, recovering himself, ‘can this 
possibly be you, and in the body ?” 

“None other than myself, good Thomelin,” answered I laughingly, ‘‘ and flesh, 
and blood, and bone to boot, you may take my word for it. But now tell me, for 
I long to learn, how fares my grandsire, and how fares my mother ?” 

‘By St. Thomas!” replied he gravely, ‘‘ not so well as they are wont to do, for 
they heard that you had fallen in the wars, and are sadly grieved to think of it.” 

“And yet,” said I, ‘“‘ here you see me with a whole skin, and hardly a scar to 
bear witness to the perils I have passed.” 

“And you have come home, young man 2” interrupted the squire, speaking with 
a bur which sufficiently indicated his Northumbrian birth, and possibly his Danish 
origin—‘ you have come home ata time when so many are flocking to Calais to 
join the king, and fight for his honour ie 

‘¢ Eyen so, worthy squire,” replied I, not without a spice of temper in my voice. 
‘(Tt is the fortune of war, and, certes, it is with no good will of mine own. As ill- 
luck would have it, I was taken prisoner on the evening of the day of Cressy, and 
I only regained my liberty on condition of forthwith returning to England, and not 
again drawing my sword against Philip of Valois for a year andaday. What 
could I do?” 

“ Nothing but make the best of a bad bargain,” said the Northumbrian. ‘ But 
assuredly you have reached England at a good time for a stripling who is afraid of 
his sword rusting in the scabbard ; for seldom has England had greater need of 
stout hearts and strong hands than now.” 

“¢ What mean you?” asked I, my curiosity as to the news of the day reviving. 

“What!” exclaimed Thomelin, excitedly grasping my arm, ‘have you not 
heard that David Bruce, whom the Scots call king, has come over the Border with 
all his men of war and wild Galweyians, and that he is ravaging the West Marches 
with fire and sword ?” 

“Not a word of it,” replied I, amazed. 
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“ Tt’s not the less true, however, as I’m likely to know to my cost,” observed 
the Northumbrian gravely. 

‘« May the saints, and especially St. George and St. Edward, defend us!” ex- 
claimed I, after a moment’s pause; ‘and that this invasion of the Scots should 
happen when the king and so many of his nobles are beyond the seas, might provoke 
every English saint in the calendar. But let us hope for the best, seeing that the 
Lords Neville and Percy are at home in command of the Northern counties; and 
fame belies them if they are not the men to give the Scots a warm reception.” 

“T doubt it not, Arthur, my lad!—I doubt it not!” cried Thomelin with 
enthusiasm. ‘Shame be upon the Neville and the Perey if they did less than 
their very best at such a time, and in King Edward’s absence, especially since Queen 
Philippa has left for York, to show them her countenance and aid them with her 
counsel, And, if they do not, methinks it will be the duty of every Englishman, 
no matter how humble a body he may be, to gird on his father’s sword, and go 
northward to fight for his king’s honour and his country’s safety.” 

‘Mine host,” interrupted the young priest, breaking silence for the first time, 
“thou speakest of what thou knowest naught, and canst not comprehend. Why 
should the poor and the oppressed gird on their swords to defend a land where 
kings and nobles do even as they list, and where men who are not kings or nobles 
are compelled to draw the water and hew the wood for others, and used worse than 
beasts of burden ?” 

“‘ Beshrew me,” said Thomelin, half in jest, half in earnest, ‘if it does not seem 
to me dangerous for a man to speak of kings and nobles in such a strain, even 
when he has a frock and cowl to protect him.” 

“ Besides,” urged I quietly, ‘I believe it is said in Holy Writ—I have heard, 
at least, that it is—t Curse not the king, no, not in thy thought; and curse not 
the rich in thy bed-chamber ; fora bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the matter.’ ” 

“What sayest thou toit, good friend?” asked Thomelin of the Kentish yeoman. 

“For my part,” answered the yeoman, speaking with great caution, ‘nothing 
have I to say against the king, who, doubtless, is a good king, and one likely to 
add much to the country’s pride; and, for riches, let me say bluntly that I’m not 
so poor as to deem the possession of riches a crime. But answer me this, Master 
Thorielin, how are men to live, if the king’s purveyors continue, as now, to oppress 
and plunder at their pleasure? Answer me that.” 

“Well, yeoman, I’m sure I know not,” replied Thomelin prudently. ‘ But 
this I do know, that my kinsman, Adam of Greenmead, declares that when Edward I. 
reigned, and Eleanor of Castile was queen, the country people were not harassed 
by royal purveyors.” 

‘‘ No,” cried the yeoman triumphantly, ‘‘ not in my grandfather’s time. That 
is what I tell my neighbours. But now a man trembles when a horn is heard, lest 
it should be that of the king’s harbinger. One of them comes, and he cries he 
must have oats, and he must have hay, and he must have litter, for the king’s 
horses; and scarcely is he gone when a second comes, and he must have hens, and 
geese, and a variety of things; and a third comes at the heels of the second, and he 
must have bread and meat, and what not.” 

““ My good friends,” cried the priest, springing to his feet, and speaking in a 
loud voice, and with eccentric gestures, ‘all this is vain talk. I tell ye that you 
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must lay the axe to the root of the tree; for things cannot go on well in England, 
nor ever will, until everything shall be in common, and when the lords shall be no 
more masters than ourselves. How ill have they used us, ye know; but for what 
reason they hold us in bondage they cannot tell. Are we not all descended from 
the same parents, namely, from Adam and Hye? And what can they show, or 
what reasons can they give, why they should be more masters than we? I tell you 
that things never will be well in England till there shall be neither vassal nor lord, 
and all distinctions levelled.” 

‘Body o’ me, father! exclaimed Thomelin, interrupting, ‘curb your 
tongue, I pray thee, or you'll get me and my house into trouble. We will take the 
rest for granted. I know,” added he mockingly, and then half chanted, half 
repeated, the rhyme which has since agitated the country to its centre, and shaken 
the throne to its foundation— 

s¢¢ When Adam delved, and Eye span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?’” 

“On my faith,” said the Northumbrian, with a grim smile, “I cannot but be 
stronely of opinion that, as affairs now are, it is mighty well for Mngland that we 
have learned to do something more to the purpose than delve and spin. Now that 
the Scots are on this side of the Border, I trow it will require something more than 
spades and spindles to drive them back again; and of this I am well assured, that 
they would never go for a few fine words about Adam and Eve.” 

* Well answered,” exclaimed 'Thomelin admiringly ; and, the company haying 
generally expressed their concurrence in Thomelin’s opinion, the Northumbrian 
gave a slight indication of the satisfaction he felt with himself by calling for 
enother quart of ale, and drinking it off, perhaps to his own health. 

“ Who is that mad demagogue?” I asked of Thomelin in a whisper. 

“Qh,” replied mine host, ‘it’s only the crazy priest wlio is called Jack Ball. 
Nobody values his words more than they do a sough of wind.” : 

*¢ And who,” asked I, ‘is the stalwart Northman ?” 

& John Copeland, an esquire of Northumberland, and, I believe, a doughty 
man-at-arms as ever faced a foe. He has been at Westminster on affairs of state 
connected with the irruption of the Scots; and he turns his face homeward to- 
morrow to take part in the war.” 

The name of Copeland was not new tome. In fact, I had often heard it men- 
tioned with honour ; for the Northern csquire had figured in a prominent manner, 
ten years earlier, in the operations before the castle of Dunbar, when Cospatrick’s 
stronghold was being besieged by the Earl of Salisbury, and defended by Black 
Agnes, Earl Patrick’s famous countess; and he had, on a memorable occasion, by 
his instinctive sagacity, saved Salisbury from being taken prisoner. Remembering 
these things, I looked at him with curiosity and interest; moreover, having learned 
that the queen had set out for York, and perceiving the necessity of following with 
the letters intrusted to my care, I felt that I could hardly do bettcr than beg the 
Northumbrian to permit me to bear him company on the road. 

“ And so,” said I, opening the business forthwith, “it seems the queen has-sct 
out for York 2” 

“ Assuredly,” answered Copeland, * Queen Philippa, like a courageous dame 
and a good wife as she is, has gone northward to the war, to make sure that, in the 
absence of her lord the king, neither his honour nor his interest suffers.” 
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“ Ay, ay,” echoed Thomelin— a courageous dame and a good wife, in thought, 
word, and deed.” 

“Craving your pardon,” said I, again addressing myself boldly to the great 
Northern warrior, ‘‘ I am a stranger to you, and, perhaps on account of my youth, 
my name, unlike your own, is unknown to fame. But Iam in the service of my 
lord the Prince of Wales, and have fought for the King of England; and lam 
charged with a message to the queen which I am in duty bound to deliver without 
delay. May I crave permission to ride northward under your protection 2” 

“Surely, surely, youth,” answered Copeland cheerily. ‘ Blithe will I be of 
your company. You can beguile the way, which is long, with stories of what 
you've seen and done in the wars of France, and, maybe, strike a good blow in case 
of any enemies turning up as an obstacle in our path.” 

“Well,” said I, with a smile, ‘it would ill become one whose name is unknown 
to boast in the presence of a warrior so distinguished as yourself ; but this much, at 
least, I will say in my own praise, that I fought, without flinching, at the gates of 
Caen, and on the field of Cressy, not to mention the ford of Blanche-taque ; and I 
have yet to learn that I have lost courage since that day when Englishmen won a 
battle that will be recorded by chroniclers, and performed exploits that will be 
celebrated by minstrels.” ; 

“Enough,” said Copeland, smiling at my youthful enthusiasm. ‘‘ We will take 
the road northward on the morrow, and, where we are going, yow'll find foes 
enough on whom to exercise your valour, and foes, too, who are worthy of a brave 
man’s steel, be he knight, or squire, or page; for credit me, who have long 
known them, and who love them not, that—be the Scots good or bad in other 
respects—they fight bravely and well.” 

“Io, ho!” exclaimed I, “that is something I’ve learned by mecting you. 
Methought that, at Halidon, they fled from our king and his men as deer before 
the hunters.” i 

So they did,” replied the squire ; ‘but it’s not their wont; and, Ict me tell 
you, they fight not the worse from being away from their own country, and having 
some plunder to fight for. They are little inconvenienced by long marches. In fact, 
when they make irruptions into England, they march from twenty to four-and- 
twenty leagues, without halting, as well by night as by day.” 

“By St. George!” exclaimed I in amazement, “ surely the archers and spear- 
men must lag behind and tail off as they go?” 

“Ab,” replied the Northumbrian, shaking his head wisely, ‘‘they are all 
mounted—the knights and esquires on large bay horses, the common people on 
little galloways; and they bring no carriages with them on account of the moun- 
tains they have to pass.” 

‘Wonder upon wonders! But, then, how do they carry their provisions ?” 

“Oh, what provisions want they ?—not bread and wine, I trow. Such are their 
habits of sobriety, in time of war, that they will live for a long time on flesh half 
sodden, without bread, and drink the river water without wine. Nor have they any 
occasion for pots or pans; for they dress the flesh of cattle in their skins, after they 
have taken them off; and, being certain of finding plenty of provisions in the 
country invaded, they bring none with them,” 

‘* Proceed.” A 

“ Well, every man carries a broad plate of metal under the flap of his saddle, 
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and a little bag of oatmeal behind his saddle, and when they have eaten too much 
sodden flesh they put the plate over a fire, mix their oatmeal with water, and make 
a cake like a biscuit, which they eat to warm their stomachs; and such is their 
way of living while the war lasts.” 

“Well, sir squire,” said I, ‘Iam beholden to you for the information you 
have given me, I am a very young warrior, albeit I have seen sieges and a 
foughten field, and am curious about such matters. And beshrew me if it will 
not mortify me much if Fertune does not favour me with an opportunity of cross- 
ing swords with some of these Scots, whose customs sound so barbarous; for I 
should like to prove what mettle there is in men who live on sodden flesh, and 
oatmeal, and river water.” 

“Tear not, youth,” replied the squire, with a smile of encouragement; ‘ when 
you mount, and take the north road in my company, you will be in a fair way of 
haying your wish,” 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
TUE CRISIS, 


Berore describing my adventures in the North of England, I must pause in my 
narrative to explain how the Scots, in time of truce, happened to make that sudden 
inroad into England which alarmed the country, startled the court, excited the 
capital, and caused Queen Philippa to remove from Windsor to York. 

It was when the first Edward was king, and when Philip the Tair reigned in 
France, that the chicfs of the house of Capet, as sovereigns of France, began to 
encourage that deadly hate of the Scots towards England which speedily proved 
productive of so much mischief to both countries; and Philip of Valois, on assuming 
the crown of France, did not fail to imitate the example which, in this respect, his 
predecessors had set. From the time of the battle of Halidon Hill to the year 
when King Edward—exasperated, as he well might be—embarked for Flanders, 
promises of aid, and supplies of arms and warlike stores, kept the Scots in insur- 
rection, and encouraged them in their stubborn resistance. 

But such a policy could not be long pursued with impunity; and Philip ought 
carly to have discovered that, in his case, it was not to be pursued with impunity, 
In any case, the loss of his navy at Sluys, and the loss of his army at Cressy, would 
have taught an ordinary man that the dishonest policy which he was practising was 
sure to bring still greater disasters in its train. But he was incapable of profiting 
by experience. 

At the time when the princes and chivalry of I'rance were trodden down at 
Cressy, the crown of Scotland was worn by David Bruce, son of the conqueror of 
Bannockburn; and at that time he was about the age of twenty-three, and cager 
to signalise himself by some such exploits as had made his father celebrated 
throughout Christendom. But, with such a king as Edward III. on the Enelish 
throne, this was by no mcans an casy matter, either in England or Ireland; and 
perhaps the royal Scot might long have talked, without attempting, had he not 
been tempted by the representations of his Continental ally to undertake the expe- 
dition which, in the autumn of 1846, caused so much alarm throughout Eneland. 

It appears that when King Edward marched his victorious army to Calais, and 
sat down before that city with a determination to take it ere leaving, Philip of 
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Valois perceived the impossibility of contending single-handed with such an adver- 
sary. In his desperate circumstances, the vanquished Frenchman was not likely to 
forget the existence of the King of Scots; and, having prevailed on David Bruce to 
invade England, as the likeliest means of drawing off part, at least, of the English 
forces from the siege of Calais, and sent men to aid and money to encourage the 
Scots in their enterprise, he awaited the result with confidence. 

No time was lost by the young King of Scots in carrying the project into exe- 
cution, A Parliament having been hastily held at Perth, and the Scottish magnates 
having sanctioned a war, their king drew together a numerous army, and, about the 
opening of October, entered England by the West Marches. A mighty host it was, 
all things considered, that marched under his standard. Three thousand men-at- 
arms, knights, and esquires; thirty thousand men on geldings and galloways; and 
a large body of Genoese and French auxiliaries ; such was the army at the head of 
which David Bruce and his earls and barons came over the Border, to avenge the 
defeat of Cressy, and to save the city of Calais. 

Much was the mischief which the Scots wrought, and great was the terror which 
they spread around. It seemed that the days of Randolph and Douglas had re- 
turned, and that the Scots were again, year after year, to wreak their savage fury 
on the Northern counties. Men bent their brows and clenched their hands, and 
women wept and children wailed, as they fled from their homes to the woods and 
mountains, to avoid invaders many of whom knew little of mercy, not, perhaps, even 
the name. 

Commencing operations at the castle of Liddel, the Scots took that strong- 
hold, put the garrison to the sword, and beheaded Walter Selby, the governor, 
in their king’s presence, without so much as suffering him to be confessed. ‘This 
done, they pursued their way through Cumberland and the southern parts of 
Northumberland, ravaging and burning; and, still spreading desolation as they 
went, they advanced towards the city of Durham. So far their march had been 
unopposed, and they had had it all their own way. At this stage, however, an 
army not to be daunted by superior numbers frowned defiance and demanded 
revenge, Not only Lord Neville and Lord Percy, but Baliol, Moubray, D’Eyn- 
court, and De Roos were there to bar the way; and at the head of the force they 
had mustered was the queen herself—the wife and mother of heroes—whose presence 
inspired every man there with the resolution to fight with the courage and energy 
of two. 

In fact, Philippa no sooner heard that the Scots were preparing to invade 
England than she hastened to York, and summoned all the peers and prelates who 
were in the country to meet in the capital of the North. With their counsel and 
aid she did wonders, and soon found herself at the head of an army numbering 
scarce more than a third of the invaders, it is true, but composed of men making 
up in discipline and valour what they lacked in numbers, and eager to rival the 
achievement by which their countrymen, fighting on the Continent, had acquired 
so much fame, 

At the head of this formidable force the queen marched to Durham, and, while 
the English lay in Auckland Park, she, in the city of the same name, awaited the 
coming of the Scots, who, flushed with a success to which, in recent years, they 
had been little accustomed, regaled their imaginations with the anticipation of a 
triumphant issue to their adventurous enterprise, 
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It cannot be said that the patience of the English was put to any severe test. 
The reverse was the case; for the march of the invaders had been rapid; and on 
Friday, the 16th of October, the Scottish vanguard came near the town, and 
skirmished with some parties of English who were abroad. 

The Scots fell back, however, on the main army, and, in retiring, burned some 
hamlets. The smoke and the flames exasperated the English, and the soldiers 
demanded to be led to battle. But on this point their chiefs were, fortunately, 
discreet enough not to gratify their wish. Neville and Percy were leaders of 
sxpience, and Baliol, who had been once King of Scots, well knew, from experience, 
how to deal with men of the nation he had ruled. 

“No,” answered they in reply to the shouts of the soldicrs, “WN othing 
must be done rashly, especially in the absence of our lord the king; for such is the 
crisis we are approaching, that we hazard, not only our own lives, but his realm.” 

As the day passed on, however, messengers from Dayid Bruce came to say that, 
“if the English were willing to come forth, he would wait for them, and give them 
battle.” 

‘Tell those who sent you,” was the reply, ‘that we accept the offer, and that 
we will not keep our enemies long waiting.” 

On receiving this message, the King of Scots, who had previously encamped in 
the park of Beaurepaire, drew out his army on Durham Moor, and, setting his men 
in order for battle, formed them into three battalions. THe himself commanded the 
centre host ; on his right were Lord Douglas and the Earl of Moray ; on his left 
was the High Steward of Scotland—all warriors whose fathers had followed the 
fortunes, and participated in the triumphs, of his hero-sire. 

Having thus arrayed his men, the King of Scots retired to Beaurepaire, and 
awaited the coming of Saturday to encounter his foes. 

Jn vain Lord Douglas recommended him to retire to the woods, and retreat 
without an engagement. 

“No!” exclaimed the king with disdain. We are the sons of the men who con- 
quered at Bannockburn, and, by St. Andrew! we are bound to prove that we have 
inherited the valour which they so often displayed on the crests of foemen.” 

And so, within a few miles of the armed foes, who had sprung from hamlet, and 
grange, and castle to repel his invasion, the young king lay down to rest, all eager- 
ness for the hour when he was to try his fortune at the game of carnage. 

Nor was there much danger of his patience being severely tried; for the 
crisis of his fate had arrived, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE EVE OF BATTLE. 


Ir was the evening of Priday, the 16th of October, 1846, when, in the company 
of Copeland, the Northumbrian esquire, I reached Durham, and first beheld the cit y 
associated with the memory of St. Cuthbert. 

And fine and picturesque, I did confess, was the appearance which the 
place presented at the close of that October day, when threatened by the Scottish 
fue, The eye of my comrade gleamed with provincial pride as he marked the 
impression produced on me by the sight; and he exclaimed, in a tone of triumph— 

SA fair city.” 2138 
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‘Passing fair,” I replied; and, not unwilling to display the little knowledge I 
possessed, I added, ‘and it seems to me to be, like Rome, built on seven hills.” 

“ God's truth,” said Copeland, ‘¢I know not on how many hills Rome may be 
built ; but I have heard men say that whoso hath scen the situation of Durham 
has seen the map of Sion, and may save himself the trouble of a journey to 
Jerusalem,” : 

About seventeen miles to the south of Newcastle, and sixty-seven miles to the 
north-west of York, in the centre of the shire of Durham, the river Wear, in one 
of its windings, makes a curve in the shape of a horseshoe, and incloses a lofty 
peninsula, or promontory, On this promontory, which is formed of seven hills, 
surrounded by hills still higher than themselves, stands the city of Durham, with 
its castle, its abbey, its churches and buildings, mirrored in the clear waters of the 
river, whose steep banks are clothed with hanging woods. 

At a distance of some miles to the south of Durham is the castle of Auckland, 
the seat of the bishop, with a park abounding in deer and wild cattle; while three 
miles to the north-west is Beaurepaire, a fair park, in which stands the house to 
which the prior is wont, on occasions, to retreat for quiet and contemplation, At 
this crisis both of these parks were camps, and their silence and privacy were 
broken by the noise of arms and the tramp of warriors; for the English army lay 
at Auckland,-awaiting orders to march, and the King of Scots lay at Beaurepaire, 
awaiting the coming of the enemy, and treating with great disdain, as I have 
written, the proposal made by some of his nobles to make for the woods, and 
retreat without risking an engagement. 

Such was the position of the two armics when, having entered Durham, I 
proceeded to the castle, and craved an audience of the Queen of England. At 
first it appeared doubtful whether it would be granted; but a hint as to my bein g 
charged with letters of importance from France opened the doors, and I was con- 
ducted to the presence of the royal lady on whose energy and presence of mind 
the fate of England, at that moment, in a great measure depended. 

At the time when Philippa of Hainault was first brought to England and 
wedded to King Edward, at York, she was a girl of seventeen, with a brilliant 
complexion, and a tall, graceful figure, whom minstrels praised in verse for her 
“roseate hue and beauty bright.” Eighteen years, however, had passed over her 
head, during which she had become the mother of ten children, and she retained 
little of that youthful beauty which minstrels had celebrated. 

But what Philippa had lost in youthful brilliance she had gained in matronly 
dignity ; and at thirty-five, what with her still comely features, her serene aspect, 
and her stately, though kindly, manners, she looked every inch a queen, of whom 
Englishmen might have said, as they did of her predecessor, Eleanor of Castile, that 
“to. our nation she was a loving mother, the column and pillar of the whole realm.” 

And never, perhaps, had the Queen of England appeared to greater advantage 
than when, at this crisis, and in the hour of dismay, she, in the absence of her hero- 
husband and hero-son, defied all dangers, and ran all risks, to do her duty to the 
country over which her husband reigned, and the kingdom to which her son was 
heir. 

As Lknelt and presented the epistle with which I had been intrusted by the 
Governor of La Broyes, she looked at me with something like surprise, and, taking 
the letter from my hand, said gently— 
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“Rise, sir page; how is this? I thought you were lost?” 
“Yes, madam,” replied I, in some confusion; ‘ but you see I am found again.” 
“ And how came you by this?” 
wa “There, madam, hangs a long tale, with which, mayhap, it were better not te 
weary your highness at present.” 
“T will hear it,” said the queen. 





a 
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I deliver my message to Queen Philippa at Durham. 


And taking this expression of her wish as a command, I, with the ulmost 
brevity, related my adventures, and the circumstances under which I had 
undertaken the duty of messenger. Having listened attentively, and ques- 
tioned me as to what I remembered about the battle of Crecy, and the 
bearing of her son on that great day, the queen expressed her approval of 
my conduct, and immediately gave a proof of her confidence in my fidelity 
and discretion. 

“ My lord, the king,” said she, ‘will naturally be all anxiety to hear the 
result of the battle which is about to be fought ; and I must needs, without 
a moment of unnecessary delay, despatch a messenger to him with the 
tidings, whether of weal or woe.” 

“Madam,” said I, ‘‘do not fear—or, rather, I should say, do not doubt—under 
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the eyes of so gracious a queen, the English soldiery will do their duty, and the 
beams of victory will rest on St. George's cross.” 

A frown and a smile passed over the queen’s face as showers and sunshine 
succeed cach other on an April day. My audacity caused the frown; my 
enthusiasm caused the smile. But she quickly regained her serenity. 

“You are too young to have any title to express opinions so boldly,” she said ; 
‘and yet I deny not that much must be overlooked in the case of those who have 
fought by my son’s side. However, hold yourself in readiness to proceed to Calais 
at a moment’s notice.” 

“Madam,” said I earnestly, and like a condemned man begging for mercy, ‘T 
would fain hope that the prospect of so high an honour as carrying a message to 
my lord the king may not be inconsistent with my drawing my sword against the 
Scots, and striking a blow for his honour and the safety of the kingdom.” 

« Better not,” replied the queen, ‘It may be cruel to gainsay you. But you 
are too young to die, sir page, and will live, please God, to win distinction some 
otlidh day.” 

I bowed low, but my countenance indicated my disappointment. 

“But,” continued she, ‘the Lords D’Eyncourt and Ogle, with a body of 
cavalry selected for the duty, are to attend measa guard during the battle. I 
accord to you the honour of being one of the party ; and it is an honour which I 
trust that you, as a disciple of chivalry, in the service of the Prince of Wales, will 
not fail highly to value. You are dismissed.” 

As she spoke, the queen began to read the epistle of the Countess of Hainault, 
over which she had already glanced; and, having bent my knee, I retired, not 
without a feeling of disappointment. Indeed, I must frankly confess that, however 
high the distinction of attending the Queen of England on such an occasion, I 
should have relinquished it without a sigh; for so completely had Copeland’s 
stories of adventures and contests with Scottish warriors taken possession of my 
imagination, that I would gladly, at that moment, have resigned all ambition, and 
all hopes of rising in life, under the patronage of royal personages, for the priyi- 
lege of riding to battle with the brave Northumbrian, and charging, sword in hand, 
by his side into the ranks of foemen, wherever the excitement was highest and the 
conflict keenest. 

Tsought Copeland, and, having hastily communicated the result of my audience, 
expressed the regret I felt ab being deprived of the gratification of drawing my 
sword in his company. 

“T grieve to hear it,” exclaimed the Northumbrian ; “for, between ourselves, 
T have formed a scheme for acquiring fame and fortune at a grasp.” 

“ By St. George!” exclaimed I. “ Tell me, I implore you, how that is to be 
accomplished. It may serve me on another occasion.” 

« Breathe not a word on the subject to living mortal,” said he. “ Hark—in 
thine car—I know this King of Scots by head mark; in the battle I will track 
him as the russet bloodhound does a marauder; and, ere to-morrow’s sun scts, he 
shall yicld himself my prisoner, rescue or no rescue.” 

“A most noble enterprise, on my faith,” exclaimed I admiringly, ‘‘ and one, I 
wean, that will bring both honour and profit, if brought to a successful termina- 

, tion, But you must hold me excused if J remind you that he is not likely to yield, 
eyen to you, on easy terms. J have heard something of this King David at the 
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English court, and I gather that, albeit he lacks the mind and subtlety which 
made his father great, he lacks not the courage or the prowess in war which has so 
long been associated with the name of Bruce.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
FACE TO FACE. 

Briant and clear dawned the morning of the 17th of October, 1846—the 
Saturday after the Feast of St. Michael—and on that morning great was the com- 
motion, great the excitement, in the city of Durham. At an early hour, Queen 
Philippa was astir; and, mounting her white palfrey betimes, she rode, escorted by 
knights, and nobles, and prelates, to where the English were encamped in Auck- 
land Park. 

Nor was it without an instinctive prescience that the beams of victory would 
beam on the red cross of St. George ere the sun went down behind the western 
hills; for the example of King Edward and his youthful heir had inspired the 
nation with a warlike ardour which defied odds, and every Enelishman from Corn- 
wall to the Tweed regarded himself as belonging to a superior and conquering race. 
‘Twenty years earlier, the terror inspired by the Scots was such that a hundred 
Englishmen looked with dread on half-a-dozen of the men whom the first Edward 
had driven before him at Falkirk. But since the day of Halidon a marvellous 
change had occurred, and every man who fought for the martial Plantagenet by 
whom that change had been wrought went to battle with a conviction that victory 
sat upon his helm, 

On reaching the camp in Auckland Park, the queen gave orders for the army 
being drawn out in three divisions, each of which had its proportion of archers and 
men-at-arms. Of these, the first was commanded by Lord Perey, the second by 
Lord Neville and Lord Hastings, the third by Lord Moubray and Sir Thomas 

tokeby, Sheriff of Yorkshire. A body of cavalry—chiefly composed of tall Northern 
men, with Danish blood in their veins, and the Danish burr on their lips—was kept 
in reserve, to give aid to those who might need it most, and intrusted to the leading 
of Lord De Roos, and Edward, Lord Baliol, whose experience in the Scottish wars 
eminently qualified him for the post. 

These arrangements having been made, and the army being ready to march 
against the invaders, Queen Philippa rode along the lines, and addressed herself to 
the soldiers. She reminded them that the honour of their king and the safety of 
their country were at stake; and she implored them, in their sovereign’s absence, to 
do their duty, to fight manfully for his crown, and avenge the injuries which their 
countrymen had suffered at the hands of their barbarous foes. 

“O queen!” shouted the soldiers in reply, “we will acquit ourselves loyally 
in the absence of our lord; and never shall it be said that we fought the les 
valiantly because he was not present to behold our deeds.” 

“Then,” replied the queen, ‘I leave you to encounter your enemies and the 
king’s, and I recommend you to the protection of God and good St. George.” 

Escorted by the Lords D’Eyncourt and Ogle, Queen Philippa retired to a short 
distance to witness the engagement, and the English, with banners flying, moved 
forward in the direction of Merrington, and, halting on the rising ground, could 


plainly descry the movements of the Scots on the hills to the west. 
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Here the chiefs paused to consider their position, and hesitated whether they 
should advance on the Scots or await the attack of their foes on the ground they 
occupied; but, as the marshals and standard-bearers continued to move slowly 
forward, the army insensibly followed, and in this way, without arriving at any . 
decision, they reached Ferryhill. 

At this point an unexpected incident brought matters to a crisis. Lord 
Douglas, at the head of a body of cavalry, had that morning scoured the country as 
far as Ferryhill, and was returning to the Scottish camp when he suddenly found 
himself in presence of the English host, arrayed for battle. His situation was most 
perilous, but his courage did not desert him, and shouting, ‘¢A Douglas! a Douglas!” 
he couched his spear, broke through the English ranks, and, closely pursued in the 
direction of Sunderland Bridge, spurred towards the camp of the Scots. In the 
chase, five hundred of his horsemen fell, never more to rise; but Douglas, holding on 
his course, reached the tent of his king in safety, and thither carried intelligence 
that the English were coming, and would soon be at hand. 

Meanwhile, having re-formed their ranks, the English pursued their way to the 
high ground above the Wear; and then, leaving Durham on the right, they marched 
in order of battle to the Red Hills—irregular acclivities, rising steeply from the river. 

“Here,” said the lords in command, “ we will abide the coming of our foes and 
such an issue as Fortune shall send us, so help us God and St. George!” 

In the interval, the King of Scots, roused by Lord Douglas, sent orders for 
marching against the enemy, and, leaving his camp, advanced to the Red Hills to 
give battle. As he had arrayed his force, the battalion of the High Steward of 
Scotland faced Lord Percy, that led by the king in person faced Lord Neville 
and Lord Hastings, and that under Lord Douglas and the Earl of Moray faced 
Lord Moubray and Sir-Thomas Rokeby. 

Tt was an awful moment when the embattled hosts stood face to face, and, in 
profound silence, gazed for a time on each other, ere coming hand to hand, and 
meeting in the shock of war, 


CIIAPTER XXVIII 
NEVILLE’S CROSS. 


On the morning of that day when the embattled hosts of England and Scot- 
land stood facing each other at the Red Hills, the prior and monks of Durham, 
occupying a hillock hard by, elevated the corporax cloth of St. Cuthbert in sight 
of both armies, and, kneeling around, prayed earnestly to their patron saint. 

On the spot then occupied by the prior and monks a graceful monument of 
stone now cormtaemorates a famous battle and a signal victory. It was, in fact, 
erected by Ralph, Lord Neville, to commemorate the conflict in which I was in 
part an eye-witness, in part an actor, and wherein were wrought high feats of arms, 
which I am about to describe, for the encouragement of all valiant hearts, and to 
show them honourable examples. a 

About three hours after sunset the silence which reigued for a brief period was 
broken by a flourish of trumpets, followed by the shouting of warriors and the 
clangour of mail. Impatient to prove himself worthy of bearing the name and 
wearing the crown of Bruce, the young King of Scots ordered his trumpets to sound 
a charge, and, ere the sound died away, the High Steward, at the head of his bat- 
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talion, composed wholly of cavalry, and armed with axes and broadswords, advanced 
upon that part of the English army arrayed under the banner of Lord Percy. 

At the same moment, the archers in front of Lord Percy’s men-at-arms took 
several steps forward, and a shower of arrows darkened the air. But the effect was 
not what was expected. Galled by the shafts, and exasperated almost to madness, 
the High Steward and his cayalry charged forward with shouts of wrath and scorn, 
drove the archers back upon the men-at-arms, and, plying axe and broadsword with 
ferocious vigour, succeeded in throwing the whole battalion into such confusion that 
Lord Perey in vain said, ‘‘ My merry men, fight on!” and, ere the battle had lasted 
an hour, victory seemed so decidedly to incline to the Scots, that I, as a looker-on, 
felt a degree of alarm TI should in vain attempt to express in words. 

“The saints defend us!” exclaimed D’Eyncourt, who held the queen's rein. 

“* All will be lost,” cried Lord Ogle. ‘‘O for one hour of my lord the king !” 

“No,” said the queen, calm in the great peril, ‘ihe field is yet ours. Boy 
page,” turning towards me, ‘ride fast to the Lord Baliol; tell him to throw his 
cavalry on the Scottish van, breab. cheir ranks, and disperse them ; but no pursuit. 
Away! quick! or he will have te fight, not for victory, but for life.” 

I bent my head low ; I gave my horse the spur, and, without wasting a moment, 
communicated the queen’s command, 

“The queen is right,” said Baliol thoughtfully. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he to his 
followers, ‘let us charge the High Steward, drive back the enemy, but no pursuit. 
Strike for King Edward and England! On, on! <A Baliol! a Baliol!” 

And the tall horsemen of the North spurred against the Scots. 

The effect was instantancous. The rush was not to be resisted. Abandoning 
the advantage he had gained, the High Steward exercised all his skill to make good 
his retreat, and Baliol, without following, allowed him to go off unmolested. In 
fact, Baliol’s brilliant charge had turned the fortune of the field; and, as Lord 
Moubray and Sir Thomas Rokeby attacked Lord Douglas and the Earl of Moray, 
Baliol turned his eyes towards the place where the Lords Neville and Hastings were 
contending, with inferior numbers, against the centre of the Scottish army, led by 
the king, and composed of the flower of Scottish chivalry, and the French auxi- 
liaries whom Philip of Valois had sent over the sea with malicious intent. 

So far, the warriors forming the king’s division had borne their part bravely in 
the battle. But now their plight was perilous in the extreme ; for the withdrawal of 
the High Steward had left them fearfully exposed, and Baliol, with his hereditary 
and personal antipathy to the house of Bruce revived by the excitement and carnage 
of the day, wheeling round, charged the main body of the Scots on the flank with 
such force that French auxiliaries and Scottish chivalry gave way, and the bat- 
talion, shaken to its centre, reeled, divided, and broke into confused fragments; 
while high above the din sounded the war-cries of Neville and Hastings, and over 
the field rang shouts of “St. George and victory! Strike for King Edward!” 

By this time the position of the King of Scots was desperate; for the rear of his 
army, under Lord Douglas and the Earl of Moray, fiercely attacked by Moubray 
and Rokeby, and confined by hedges and fenees, was precluded from escape, and 
utterly routed. At the time, therefore, that the King of Scots found himself 
worsted by Baliol, and looked around for' aid, the High Steward had disappearel 
from the field, Douglas was a prisoner, and Moray a corpse. 


‘The royal Scot was perplexed in the extreme. But let me do the unhappy king 
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justice. No craven fear was in the heart of the son of Bruce as, in the hour of 
despair, he gathered around him the remnants of his host, and made a Jast struggle 
with his victorious adversaries, Torming his remaining troops into a circle, he 
faced his foes with a courage worthy of his birth, and, disdaining the thought of 
surrender, fought no longer for victory, no longer even for life, but for a death 
that would admit his name to a place in the roll of heroes. 

But the aspirations of the King of Scots after a warrior’s grave were not to be 
gratified. His doom was not to die that day, He was not to escape the fate he 
had defied. 

It was about the hour of noon; and I, having done what in me lay to render 
complete the triumph of that day, was riding over the field, strewn with corpses and 
slippery with gore, when, on reaching Merrington, my attention was attracted to 
@ spot where around a warrior on horseback, fighting desperately against a mul- 
titude, centred still a war. It was the King of Scots making his last futile efforts 
to avoid captivity. 

Already he had been wounded in two places; his sword had been beaten from 
his hand, when an arrow brought him to the ground. As he regained his feet, 
Copeland, who was on the watch, sprang from his charger. 

“Yield, sir king—rescue or no rescue,” said the Northumbrian. 

‘‘ Never,” answered the royal Scot; ‘I will rather die than surrender.” 

“Nay,” urged Copeland, “you have done all that a brave man could.” 

“*Varlet!” exclaimed the king, turning fiercely upon Copeland, ‘it is not for 
such as you to judge what a king ought to do in the hour of despair.” 

And, as he spoke, he raised his gauntleted hand, and struck the Northumbrian 
in the mouth with such force, that two of a set of teeth which were none of the - 
most fragile were broken by the blow. 

‘‘Now, by St. John of Beverley!” cried Copeland, * were you the foremost king 
in Christendom I should not longer brook delay to indulge your humour.” 

And, throwing himself upon the royal Scot, the Northumbrian grasped his yan- 
quished foe with a hand of iron. 

“ Now yield,” said he sternly, 

“I do yicld, since with me it may not better be,” answered the king; “but I 
swear to you, by my father’s soul, that I would rather die by your hand.” + 

‘Tush, sir king,” said Copeland compassionately ; “you will think otherwise 
on the morrow. Life has its sweets.” 

‘Not with hope and liberty gone,” said the royal prisoner. ‘ But conduct me 
to your queen.” 

“Sire,” said Copeland, “you are my prisoner as much as if I were prince or 
peer, and I will conduct you where I think proper, and to no other place, save at 
the command of King Edward, my lord.” 

Copeland now summoned his men, and, having mounted the Scottish king oa 
one horse, was about to spring on another when I accosted him. 

“Whither,” asked I, ‘‘ are you carrying your captive?” 

‘‘ Boy,” answered Copeland significantly, ‘‘ I believe that is a secret your tongue 
will be all the less likely to tell if not committed to your ears. Adieu!’ 

“But what will the queen say ?” . 

“TJ know not; but this I do know, that I will answer for his safe keeping to 
my Jord, King Edward, and to no other person, man or woman.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE CHAMOIS. 


Habits of the chamois—Its appearance—Autumnal 
frolics—The weather-pine—The reindeer of the 
Alps—Salt-licks—Speed of the chamois—The 
sentinel doe—lhe fawns—Attempts \to tame 
chamois—Their natural enemies—The German 
bezoar. 

nnee chamois (Antilope rupicapra, the only 

yariety of antelope existing in Europe) 

is distinguished before all the other animals 
which impart a peculiar charm to the Alpine 
regions. These beautiful swift-footed rock- 
goats traverse in small herds the loneliest 
regions, animate the highest peaks, or fly 
madly over the ice-fields which extend for 
leagues. Sociable and peaceful among them- 
selves, and harmless to other created beings, 
they would readily join the other herds of 
Alpine cattle, and might be tamed, were it 
not that man’s ever hostile attitude has caused 
them to feel an almost unconquerable terror 
of him. It has often been asked whether 
the chamois might not be converted, by care- 
ful treatment, into a useful domestic animal 
during the winter, while in summer they 
would be turned out on the mountains like 
the other flocks of goats. As it is, the 
chamois contrives to exist on the scantiest 
and poorest food; but a richer kind of fodder 
would indubitably increase its yield of milk 
and flesh. 

The chamois, as our readers are aware, 
bears a close resemblance to the goat, but is 
distinguished from it by black bent-back 
horns, stouter and longer legs, and a shorter 
and more compact body. The entire frame 
is flexible and elastic; standing on all-fours, 
the chamois is able to raise itself till it 
attains a height of six feet, letting its weight 
fall almost entirely on the hind legs. Like 
the ibex, it has no beard. The chamois is 
lightest coloured: in spring, when it is a 
brownish yellow; in summer it resembles a 
roebuck, but grows gradually darker in the 
autumn, and by December is almost black. 
The black stripe, however, running from the 
eyes to the nose, and the one along the spine, 
generally remain of the same hue at all 


seasons. It does not always change its caat 
with its colour; and this change is, probably, 
dependent on the variety of food, combined 
with the atmospheric influences and tho 
effect of the light. In winter the coat be- 
comes remarkably thick, and the upper hair, 
which is coarse and brittle, often grows on 
old bucks to a length of two inches. The 
hoofs of the chamois are much stronger than 
those of goats, and are surrounded by a pro- 
jecting rim, which is of great service to it 
in crossing ice and rocks. The points of the 
substantial horns are very sharp and fine, 
enabling it to resist the attacks of eagles and 
vultures, as well as to rip up dogs, though 
it never tries their power upon men. 

The usual summer abode of the chamois 
is the loftiest and most inaccessible regions 
of the European Alps (Switzerland, Savoy, 
Vorarlberg, Tyrol, Bavaria, Salzburg, Styria), 
as well as of the Pyrenees, the Carpathians, 
and the Caucasus, up to the snow line. At 
this season they do not descend to the valley, 
unless they are disturbed. They are fond 
of lying in the vicinity of glaciers; at day- 
break, or on moonlit nights, they graze 
down the mountain sides, or seek grassy 
spots protected by wails, and generally re- 
main from nine o’clock to eleven on the edge 
of some steep precipice. At midday they 
begin ascending again, ruminate till about 
four o’clock in shaded gorges, if possible, 
close to the snow, of which they are very 
fond, and feed again the whole evening till 
sunset, spending the night under overhang- 
ing rocks. 

The chamois appears to be most frolicsome 
towards the end of autumn, at the pairing 
season. At this time they may be seen 
engaged in the maddest frolics and sham~ 
fights; they chase one another on the nar- 
rowest ledges, striving to push each other 
off with their horns, and making feigned 
attacks in order to take their antagonist off its 
guard. But if they perceive a human being, 
even at the greatest distance, the scene 
changes at once. From the oldest buck 
down to the youngest doe, they are on the 
watch, and ready for flight; and even if the 
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observer does not stir, they do not recover 
their good spirits. They slowly proceed up 
the mountain, watching from every peak, 
and, when they reach the highest point, they 
close up, peeping anxiously beneath, and 
moving their glistening heads in every direc- 
tion. In summer, the chamois rarely re- 
turn to their feeding-ground on that day; 
but in autumn, when the mountains are 
more solitary, they will gallop down the 
precipices an hour later, and return to their 
old playground. 

In autumn, when snow silvers the Alpine 
peaks, and gradually descends lower and 
lower upon the mountain pasture lands, the 
chamois also come down to the upper forests, 
and in winter occupy them as their per- 
manent abode. In these they equally prefer 
the southern side of the mountain, in the 
neighbourhood of steep patches, from which 
the wind constantly sweeps the snow; but 
they like better than aught else the broad- 
branched weather-pines, whose arms hang 
down nearly to the ground, and protect the 
long, dry grass from the snow. It has been 
asserted that their fine instinct leads the 
chamois to choose those forests which are 
generally safe from avalanches; but many 
are destroyed, in spite of this, by the falling 
masses. So soon as spring begins to reduce 
the snow on the heights, these Alpine ani- 
mals return to their natural home, and live 
half in snow and half in verdure. 

The chamois are, in many respects, the 
“yeindeer of the Alps,” not only through 
their extraordinary speed, but also through 
their slight wants, usefulness to man, and 
tenacity of life. They graze contentedly on 
the remotest peaks and spots inaccessible 
even to the sure-footed goat, as if Nature 
had created them solely to consume this 
otherwise wasted portion of her products ; 
and they thrive so well on this coarse 
herbage, that, by the time autumn comes, 
the animal will weigh from sixty to cighty 
pounds, In winter it grows much thinner, 
owing to the poor nourishment which the 
grass then affords. It usually seeks its food 
at lower spots in winter, where it will cat the 
long lichen trailing from the weather-pines; 
sometimes a chamois is caught in this by the 
horns, and starvyes to death. The same 
lichen which supports the game is used by 
the hunter as wadding for his gun. 


Like all ruminants, the chamois aré ex- 
cessively fond of salt, and hence visit lime- 
stone rocks, on which there are salino 
efflorescences. The animals will travel 
miles to their “licks,” especially when they 
are productive and in the vicinity of a 
stream, which they always seek after lick- 
ing salt. The hunters carefully keep up 
these “licks,” and will even strew salt, but 
do not shoot the animals at the spot, as that 
would make them leave it for a long while. 
The chamois live gregariously in herds of 
five, ten, or twenty head, though, formerly, 
herds of fifty or sixty were no rarity. They 
are frolicsome, graceful, and extremely clever 
animals, and their every movement reveals 
remarkable muscular strength, activity, and 
grace. This is especially the case when 
they are on the watch, for at other times 
they stand with bent legs, and awkwardly. 
But, when startled, they assume an entirely 
different nature. Their muscles become 
tense and elastic as steel springs, and they 
fly with splendid bounds over ravines and 
ice. Without secing them it is impossible 
to form an idea of their wondrous speed, 
and the incomprehensible certainty of their 
leaps. They bound across wide and deep 
chasms, and keep their balance on almost 
imperceptible ledges; then, standing on thei. 
hind legs, reach the landing-place, often no 
larger than a human head, on which their 
unerring eye has been fixed. The chamois 
is far more tenacious of life than the ibex; 
it will often fly for miles with, a bullet in its 
body, or only on three legs. A hunter of 
Glarus once wounded a chamois severely in 
the foot; he saw it for three years in succes~ 
sion strangely disfigured, and was not ablo 
to kill it till the fourth. In 1857, an aged 
buck was shot in the Engadine, which had 
lost one horn, had a leg broken, and dis- 
played the sear of a bullet which had passed 
through its body. In the same year somo 
hunters shot a buck and a doe; on lifting 
the latter up it displayed some traces of life, 
and received several heavy blows on tho 
skull; aroused by this, it sprang up, pulled 
the powerful man who held it by a leg for 
some distance, then hurled him on one side, 
and escaped, When an animal is hard hit, 
it separates from the rest of the herd, retires 
into a rock crevice, licks itself incessantly, 
and is either cured or dies without profit to 
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the hunter. In autumn, the layer of fat 
often enters the wound and checks the 
hemorrhage. 

Their wonderful sense of smell, sight, and 
hearing, and marvellous instinct of locality, 
protect tho chamois from many dangers. 
When they are collected in a herd, a power- 
ful elderly doe undertakes the charge of the 
common safety, although all keep their eyes 
open. While the younger animals are play- 
ing, or butting at each other like goats, the 
doe grazes at a short distance off, sniffs in 
all directions, and ascends a projection, 
whence it peers around. If she scents 
danger, she gives a shrill whistle like the 
marmot’s, and the rest follow her at a sharp 
gallop. As the does are far more attentive 
than the bucks, the latter are nearly always 
shot for choice, and the specimens captured 
are usually bucks. This may partly arise 
from the fact that the bucks generally live 
alone, and hence can be more easily sur- 
prised. ; 

Tt is never the case that a chamois will feel 
holpless on reaching a rocky pinnacle from 
which it sees no escape, as goats do. When 
itis in such a position that it can neither 
advance nor retire, it resolutely leaps, and 
is destroyed. Sometimes, however, when in 
such a situation, it overcomes its fear of the 
pursuing man, and turns back with light- 
ning speed. In such a case the hunter’s 
only chance of salvation is to lie flat on the 
ground, and the mad animal dashes over his 
body. But the chamois’ power of judgment 
is so extraordinary that it manages to steer 
its way down a rock wall if there be the 
slightest inequalities of surface. Nay, more: 
if, in its fall, it notices the slightest level 
ground which may afford it safety, it will 
work its body and legs in a curved posture 
soas toreachit. It is difficult to say any- 
thing certain about this splendid animal's 
agility. It is a well-ascertained fact, how- 
ever, that it will clear chasms of sixteen to 
eighteen feet in width, or drop down a pre- 
cipive with a fall of twenty-four feet. It 
behaves more cautiously on ice and snow, 
and hence is more easily caught there. 

An old buck is rarely visible with a herd, 
for they live like hermits, and often attain 
the age of thirty years, when they become 
quite grey. The doe generally gives birth, 
in May, to one fawn, which sucks for six 








months, as a rule, and the buck does not 
care for his offspring. The fawns, which 
attain their full growth in their third year, 
bleat at first like goats, and, when only 
twelve hours old, go at such a pace after 
their mother, that a man cannot run them 
down. If the mother be killed, however, the 
fawn usually returns to the body, and lets 
itself be captured or shot. It is not difli- 
cult to tame young chamois; they first 
receivo goat's milk, then fine grass, or 
cabbage, turnips, and bread. They are very 
like goats in their behaviour, follow their 
master readily, and will even take food from 
strangers. In winter, they must not havea 
warm lair, but merely a little straw under 
an open shed. Chamois which were kept 
in a stabie used to lie, in the middle of 
winter, under an open window, through 
which the icy wind and snow could enter. 
If caught when full-grown, they are always 
excessively shy and ready to fly. Those 
caught young are not nearly so powerful as 
the free chamois. The attempts to breed in 
captivity have generally failed; but success- 
ful crossing of the chamois buck and the 
domestic she-goat has been effected. 
Chamois are pursued by beasts of prey as 
well as by men. In the Engadine, once, a 
bear followed a chamois into a village, where 
it sought shelter in a wood-house. In winter, 
when they retire to the more sequestered 
woods, the lynx eagerly watches for them ; 
and in summer the yulture and the eagle 
prove dangerous foes. The birds carry off 
the fawns, or drive the grown animals over 
a precipice by beating them with their wings. 
At times, too, an ayalanche will destroy an 
entire herd; or loose boulders, that con- 
stantly roll down the avalanches in summer, 
crush them. It seems very improbable that 
chamois should be starved to death in winter, 
although a Bernese hunter asserted that he 
once found five dead, snowed in under a 
weather fir. They had eaten away all tho 
bark and twigs from the tree, but the snow 
had lasted longer than this food. In some 
mountain districts entire herds of chamois 
find splendid forage in haystacks, and make 
such holes that they are able to shelter 
themselves in them from the winter storms. 
In the stomachs of chamois, and especially 
older bucks, what is called the “ German 
bezoar-stone” is frequently found. This is a 
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ball of dark root-fibres, covered with a 
leathery, shining, and sweet-smelling coat- 
ing, and probably formed by deposits of un- 
digested roots. Whole volumes have been 
written about the curative properties of 
such balls: they kept off every possible dis- 
sase, and even rendered soldiers bullet-proof. 
Hence they used to fetch a sovereign apicce. 
But now-o’-days people are not quite so 
eredulous, and they have taken rank with 
children’s cauls, Chamois are far more nu- 


merous than is generally supposed, because |. 


summer tourists sce but little of them. The 
traveller frequently passes a spot where 
twenty head or more are crouching, and 
does not catch a glimpse of them. ‘The idea 
which has been propagated, that the chamois 
will be extirpated, like the ibex, is erroneous; 
for they will, in all probability, last as long 
as the mountains. Even supposing that 
seven hundred are annually shot in Switzer- 
land, which is doubtful, there is not much 
chance of the diminution of this interesting 

‘animal. Tence, when we hear of mighty 
hunters who, during their life, have shot 
300, 500, or 900, or, like the great Colani, 
the chamois prince of the Engadine, as many 
as 2,600, we must not forget that the trade 
is, after all, an unprofitable and dangerous 
one, and that the number of hunters is 
gradually being reduced. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CUAMOIS HUNTING 
Character of the hunter—His qualifications—Iis 
equipment—A curious rifle—Mode of hunting— 

Caution of the chamois—Stalking—The Treib- 

jagd—The single chase—An awful situation— 

Danger from glaciers—Sanguinary contests—A 

narrow escape—Value of the chamois—Accidents 

to hunters—A fall down a crevasse—The prince 
of huniers, 

Tue regular chamois hunt—which, in 
Masximilian’s reign, was an imperial sport 
in the Tyrol, and has become so again under 
Francis Joseph —is in the Alps no lordly 
amusement, but something too fatiguing and 
laborious to be reckoned among tho occupa- 
tions of amateur sportsmen. ‘The true cha- 
mois-hunters in the Alps belong to the 
poorer classes: they are sturdy, frugal men, 
acquainted with the mountains, the habits of 
the animals, and the mode of chasing them. 
The hunier requires a sharp eye, a steady 
head; a strong, hardened constitution, which 


can withstand the chances of the icy region: 
a bold, and, at the same time, cool, courage; 
a cautious, rapidly-caleulating mind; good 
lungs, and untiring muscles. He must not 
only be a first-rate shot, but also an excel- 
lent climber—better than the most intrepid 
goat. For the chamois-hunter often finds 
himself in strange situations, where he must 
exort every limb to the utmost, and, to use 
a colloquial phrase, well-nigh “hang on by 
his eyelids.” 

The hunter’s equipment usually consists 
of a warm grey suit of undyed wool; a cap, 
or felt hat; a strong-shod, moderate-sized 
Alpen-stock; a game-bag, containing powder, 
bullets, telescope, cheese, butter, and bread, 
and, now and then, a flask of cherry brandy. 
In order to procure something warm, he 
usually carries with him an iron bowl and a 
ration of baked, salted flour. Morning and 
evening he lights a fire, and makes a 
strengthening porridge of the flour. But 
the most essential articles of all are strong 
shoes and a good rifle. The shoes are most 
important, because his safety mainly depends 
on them in difficult positions, and they are 
formed precisely on the model of the chamois 
hoof. The thick soles are covered with 
sharp nails, which secure a hold-fast, and 
have also a horseshoe in front and behind. 
In Schwytz the hunters are wont to go bare- 
foo'ed, and rub their feet now and then with 
pitch, in order to obtain a better purchase. 
The favourite gun is a single-barrelled rifle, 
with two hammers behind each other on the 
same side, This weapon has the advantage 
of being much lighter than a double-barrel, 
while, at the same time, offering the chance 
of two shots. 

The hunter starts in the evening, or at 
early dawn, in order to reach his shooting- 
ground before sunrise. He knows the haunts 
of the game, their places of refuge and licks, 
and arranges his movements accordingly. 
The great thing is always to keep the game 
before the wind; for, if the slightest breeze 
be wafted from him to the chamois, tho 
latter scents him at enormous distances, and 
his chance is gone. Tho simplest way is 
when the hunter assumes the dress of a neat- 
herd, at night, and creeps up to the creatures 
before dawn. This is, however, only pos- 
sible in autumn, before the chamois have 
been thoroughly hunted and rendered shy. 
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The forest chamois, which are much more 
frequently within sight of man, are more at- 
tentive and cautious, though not so timid as 
their brethren in the mountains, and can 
tell a hunter from a neatherd or wood-cutter 
a long distance off. The hunter avoids 
letting them sce him in the valley, and 
sends on his gun to the spot where he in- 
tends to begin the chase. After marking 
down the chamois in their night’s resting- 
place, he starts ab an early hour, and creeps 
up, slowly and cautiously, till he gets 
within gunshot. When the creatures rise 
and stretch themselves at dawn, he selects, 
from behind the bush where he is concealed, 
the plumpest buck, and brings it down. 
This way of hunting, when applicable, is tho 
safest and quickest. 

Another mode is that called the “ Treib- 
jagd,” or beating, which is also tolerably secure 
when skilfully managed. The chamois are 
outflanked by several hunters getting 
ahead of them during the night, and oc- 
cupying the defiles through which they 
must pass. So soon as this is effected, other 
hunters startle them from below, and drive 
them up the mountain sido till they come 
within range. Marvellous is the hunters’ 
knowledge of the chamois routes; they fre- 
quently arrange to meet an hour before 
dawn in some gully up the mountains; they 
go there separately, but always arrive at the 
appointed time. Tormerly, dogs were em- 
ployed in driving the chamois, but this has 
been given up since the game entirely re- 
tired to the High Alps. 

More dangerous is the single chase, in 
which the hunter does not merely lie in am- 
bush, but daringly follows the chamois into 
the mountains by very difficult paths, In 
some steep mountains such a march often 
takes place on the narrow border left be- 
tween life and death, Ono moment’s glance 
down into the abyss from a narrow ledge, a 
falling stone which drags the hunter after it 
with magic attraction down the precipice, 
a loose bush to which the hunter clings—all 
these are causes of death, and only the most 
extraordinary presence of mind will secure 
his salvation. Wild hay makers and chamois- 
hunters often tell of the treacherous power 
of attraction which an object falling into the 
depths exercises over a man standing ona 
narrow strip of rock, le fecls an irre- 
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sistible impulso to look after the stone, 
especially if it be loosened close to his foot ; 
if he do so he is hopelessly lost, for many 
men have fallen victims to this sympathetic 
feeling. Hence, in such cases, they turn 
their face to the rock, and halt for a moment 
ere they proceed. Should the hunter at 
last succeed in driving the herd into a cul-de- 
sac (called in the Alps a “‘ Treibstock”), the 
booty is usually great, unless the animals 
turn back under the guidance of some reso- 
Inte buck, and dash past or over the hunter. 
Very often, too, he is himself induced to 
forget caution, and finds himself at a spot 
where he can neither advance nor retreat. 
The celebrated traveller Kohl tells us of .a 
case in which an eager hunter in the Ber- 
nese Oberland leapt down on a narrow ledge 
of slate, which hung over a fearful precipice. 
As the rotten stonework began to crumble, 
and threatened no longer to bear his weight, 
he was obliged to lio down on his stomach, 
and cautiously crawl along. With a small 
axe he cut away the loose slate in front, and 
advanced inch by inch, in the constant fear 
of falling. After two hours’ toil he noticed 
a fluttering shadow on the rock near him, 
looked up with difficulty, and observed a 
large cagle soaring over him, and, apparently, 
inclined to push him off the rock. In this 
awful position the daring man was still able 
to think of self-preservation; he carefully 
turned on his back, and got his rifle into 
position by twining his leg round a projec- 
tion, and hanging with half his body over 
the abyss. In this way he watched the 
eagle for awhile till it flew away, and, after 
three hours’ desperate exertion, the hunter 
at length reached terra-firma again. 

A wonderful story, told us by Yon Der- 
lepsch, will also repay quotation :-— 

“The following incident is related of a 
Tessin chamois-hunter. Two of them had 
gone to drive; one of them fired, and hit 
the chamois in the shoulder, which, though 
wounded and bleeding, ran away, and met 
the other hunter in a defile between two 
colossal blocks of rock. Covered by the 
rock, so that the excited beast could not see 
him, he took aim and pulled the trigger, but 
the gun missed fire. With quick decision 
the Tessiner threw his gun away, sprang on 
the chamois—which could get neither back- 
wards nor forwards between the rocks— 
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made a lucky snatch at the horns, first with 
one hand and then the other, and allowed 
the animal to drag him thirty or forty paces 
over turf and rock to the brink of a preci- 
pice, where it fell exhausted. Here another 
struggle began a moment later in a pool of 
blood. The hunter caught firm hold of a twig 
of fir-wood with one hand, while he grasped 
the animal’s horns with the other, and knelt 
on its neck. He waited thus a few minutes 
till hiscompanion came up andcut the beast’s 
throat, which resisted to the last.” 

Great, again, are the dangers of chamois- 
hunting on glaciers, though not so common, 
as the animals will, generally, sooner bo 
shot than venture on the slippery surface; 
but, on the other hand, they display a 
marked preference for the snow-fields. On 
the whole, though, the proverb holds good, 
that more chamois-hunters dic in the moun- 
tains than in their beds. Sometimes a 
sharp frost cramps the wearicd hunter's 
limbs, and if he yield to-sleep it is all over 
with him. Sometimes he is dashed over a 
precipice by a huge boulder, or overwhelmed 
by an avalanche. But his worst foe is the 
fog, which is only too often followed by a 
snow-drift that covers every track on the 
ground before him. 

Then, too, he has to take precautions 
against the jealousy of rival hunters, and 
bloody combats used formerly to take place, 
though we are glad to say that they are less 
frequent now, with the advance of educa- 
tion. Saussure tells us how a Savoyard 
wounded a chamois, and two Valais hunters 
gave it the death blow. The Savoyard picked 
up the game as his; but the others insisted 
on his resigning it. On his trying to escape 
with it they fired at him, but the ground 
was so bad that he was compelled to yield, 
though with bitter thoughts gnawing his 
heart. He watched the two men, and saw 
them take up their night quarters in a 
deserted chalet. After dark he thrust his 
gun through a crevice, and was about to 
fire, when it suddenly occurred to him that 
the men had not confessed since they had 
fired at him, and henco would die in mortal 
sin. He withdrew his gun, stopped into the 
hut, and revealed to the men the danger 
they had been in, They thanked him for 
his generosity, and gaye him one-half of the 
chamois. 








The actual profit of the chase stands in 
no relation to the danger incurred. A 
chamois, when shot, is worth at the most 
eivhteon shillings, and yet the hunters have 
a perfect passion for the sport. One at 
Zurich, who had his leg amputated, sent his 
physician, two years after, half a chamois ho 
had killed, with a remark that he did not 
get on so well with a wooden leg, but hoped 
yet to kill many a fine beast. The man 
was seventy years of age when he lost his 
leg, Again, Saussure’s guide said to him, 
“A short time since I made a very happy 
marriage; my father and grandfather were 
both killed in hunting, and I feel convinced 
I shall perish in the same manner; but if you 
offered me a fortune to give up the chase, T 
would refuse.” Two years after, he fell 
down a precipice, and was dashed to pieces. 

One of the most famous chamois- hunters 
was David Zwicky ; but one Saturday even- 
ing he did not return home as usual. Somo 
mishap was feared, and people went off to 
look for him, but in vain. Nothing was 
heard of him for six-and-thirty weeks; and 
at the end of that time his body was found, 
in a sitting posture, on a small mound in the 
Auern Alp; by his side wera his double- 
barrelled gun, money, game-bag, and watch. 
His handkerchief was bound round one of 
his feet; the bone was not broken, but he 
seemed to have sprained himself. He wag 
resting his head on his hand as if asleep, 
but the birds of prey and foxes had gnawed 
a portion of his body to a skeleton. The 
unfortunate man had probably had a fall, 
and then crawled to this spot, where ho 
fired shots of distress till he succumbed to 
cold and hunger. A Bernese hunter onco 
sank into a covered creyasse in the eternal 
ice-fields of the Grindelwald, but fell with- 
out any hurt to the bottom of tho glacier, 
which was fortunately dry, There was no 
chance of escaping, for he had no pocket- 
knife with which to cut steps in tho sides of 
the crevasse; but he noticed, in exploring 
his prison, that the ice at the base was 
melted by the warmth of the earth, and 
had formed canals through which it escaped 
in the shape of water. He lay down boldly 
in one of these canals, and crept along its 
course with incredible toil till he reached 
its outlet in the shape of a waterfall, and 
managed to escape, 
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HEN Sir Walter Scott said he could 
believe everything of a dog but that 
he could talk, the great minstrel gave utter- 
ance to a sentiment in which few of us do 
not share. A disposition, however, to esti- 
mate highly the intelligence and capacity of 
the lower orders of the animal creation was 
an especial attribute of the earlier writers on 
natural history. In nono of those is it more 
conspicuous than in the excellent Bishop of 
Bergen, Dr. Eric Pontoppidan, whose 
“Natural History of Norway” is one of 
ihe most fascinating works it has ever been 
cur hap to meet with. 

Reynard, from time immemorial, has been 
the subject of popular reviling: his base 
cunning, his cowardice, his faithlessness, his 
inveterate dishonesty, cruelty, and selfish- 
ness, have bcen celebrated in almost every 
tongue, and in an infinity of ways. But, in 
treating of his habits, the reverend Northern 
divine, not extenuating his undoubted faults, 
dwells chiefly on that marvellous aptitude 
of his for meeting serious emergencies and 
supplying pressing wants. J*or example, ho 
tells us that when a fox desires to rid him- 
self of a party of fillibustering fleas who have 
quartered themselves in his fur, he takes a 
bunch of moss or straw in his mouth and 
goes backwards into the water, slowly 
wading deeper and deeper. The fleas have 
thus ample time to ascend to tho only dry 
regions of his person, to wit, his head and 
the upper part of his neck. Ho then gathers 
them on to the moss or straw, drops them 
into the water, and, “free from all incum- 
brance” himself, paddles back to dry land. 
Admire, also, his piscatorial skill and ich- 
thyological knowledge. JZelikes crabs—wo 
have the bishop’s authority for the assertion 
—and knows ¢/ey like things of a hairy sub- 
stance; so when he goes fishing for them he 
just drops his ‘‘brush” in the water,and when 
they seize the tempting bait he drags thom 
ashore as captives in his rear. Then does 
the bishop tell us of the kragoe, a bird 
which, though it feeds on carrion, has ol- 
factory nerves so marvellously acute, that it 
can smell gunpowder at a vast distance, and 
is thus able to render essential service to 
its feathered brethren by warning them of 
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the sportsman’s approach. Indeed, it is 
said to fo'low him with the benevolent pur- 
pose of giving this warning. When Fran- 
ciscus Sanctius, tho great grammarian, 
denied that the nightingale had a tongue— 
though, by the way, nightingales’ tongues 
were understood to have been a favourite 
bonne. bouche of Heliogabalus—could he have 
paid a higher tribute to the capacity of the 
songster capable of emitting such encbant- 
ing strains, though destitute of so useful an 
organ ? 

Take, again, the much-maligned pig, whose 
very namo has long been a synonyme for a 
gluttonous and thoroughly debased nature. 
Javenal and Varro—~the first, evidently an 
ill-tempered, snarling sort of fellow—declare 
the sole objects of tho pig’s creation—its 
being’s end and aim—to have been to con- 
tribute to the gratification of man’s gusta- 
tory propensities; whilst Martial, in a more 
generous spirit, remarks, in its “ condign 
praise,” that though its fare had been acorns, 
and its days passed amongst savage boars, 
it was an excellent beast after all—on the 
dinner table. Pliny, after eulogising its 
flesh as an article of food, observing that, 
whilst the flesh of other animals had each a 
flavour peculiar to it, hog’s flesh had no less 
than fifty flayours of its own—a rare merit, 
wo submit—remarks—“ Animals of this kind 
delight in rolling in the mud. The tail is 
curled, and it has also becn observed that 
those whose tails curl to the right are a 
more acceptable offering to the gods than 
those whose caudal inclination is to tho left.” 
Having no personal acquaintance with the 
inhabitants of Olympus, we can affirm 
nothing as to the latter proposition; but, as 
to the first, it should be remembered that, 
in his wild state, the hog ‘lives cleanly like 
anobleman.” It has been his introduction 
into civilised life that has made him a dirty 
wretch. The invention of the sty was nono 
of his; he owes it to mankind, so boastful of 
their refinement. The pig, as Pliny testi- 
fies, is remarkably delicate in point of diet. 
He suffers from improper food quite as 
much as the most dainty lady in Belgrave- 
square. Beech-mast, according to one 
opinion, is the viand the most befitting him, 
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rondoring his flesh delicate and tender, al- 
though others beliove it makes him coarse 
and gross, 
oak or tho cork tree, his rotundity of shape 


disappears, his complexion becomes pallid, | 


and his whole frame is meagre and lumpish. 
When Miss Seward described to Dr. Johnson 


the learned pig sho had seen at Nottingham, | 


and its feats, ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘then the 


pigs are araco unjustly calamniated. Pig, | 


it seoms, has not beon wanting to man, but 
man to pig. We do not allow time for his 
education; we kill him at a year old.” 

Tf the pig has been stigmatised for equalor, 
the bear has been censured for his uncouth- 
ness; yet aro we told on excellent authority 
that, should a bear, when swimming, over- 
take a boat, ho will enter it if he can, and 
sit at the stern peacefully and quietly, as a 
well-mannered beast should do. In short, 
if you treat him as a gentleman, ho will be- 
have himself as such. 

Islip and Blechinton, an old naturalist 
records, are both in Oxfordshire, and aro 
but two miles apart; yet the observa. 
tion has been made, that whonever a 
snake or adder was carried from Blechin- 
ton, where such roptiles abounded, to Islip, 
where they were scarce, it forthwith pined 
away and died, a circumstance as affecting 
as that Mrs, Somorville relates of the lenings, 
or Lapland marmots. These migrate in 
largo bands, every twenty-five years, to the 
Western Ocean, which they voluntarily enter 
and are drowned, theroby averting the evils 
incident to a state of things in which popu- 
lation is in excess of food. Tho stork, too, 
according to some German writers, has 
formed a nice estimate of his duties, and 
never remains in a city in which their dues 
are withholden from the clergy. 

Instances beyond number of the intelli- 
gence belonging to the humbler classes of 
animals might here be cited, but ono of the 
most singular is that of the bear, who, di- 
rectly he finds himself indisposed, hastens to 
seok the only remedy for his disorder—an 
agreeable repast off human flesh. Whatever 
we may think to the contrary, this animal, 
who, the Norwegian peasants declare, has 
the wit of two and the strength of seven 
men, is really a “delicate monster” after all, 
and has his ailments and maladies like other 
folks. In thespring, his paws, which ho has 


Fed on the acoras of the holm | 





been sucking all the wintor for his suste- 
nance, are so tender and soft, that he hob- 
bles rather than walks, and should he, by 
chance, step on a stone, no gouty alderman 
suffers more than he. In Northern Europe 
there is a sort of weasel who is as great a 
gourmand as was the late Sir William Curtis. 
Fie makes a principle of never quitting a 
carcass until he has picked every bone quite 
clean, and so, when he finds he has reached 
a state of repletion, he hastens forcibly to 
insert his body between two trees growing 
in close proximity to each other. The com. 
pression he thus insures enables him to eject 
the food he has already swallowed, and, this 
result obtained, he hastens back to his ban- 
quet, repeating the process till nought is leit 
him toconsume. Tho lynxis a boast of less 
voracity, Ho kills much, but eats litile; 
his feasts are very moderate during tho 
waxing of the moon—whon it wanes he in- 
dulges himself moro liberally. 

We may think strange the practice which 
obtained in the time of Albertus Magnus of 
pbysicking hawks, when sick, with pills 
enveloped in honey and pepper. But our 
surprise will diminish when we learn that, 
in Norway, should a cow chance to broak 
her leg, the disaster is immediately repaired 
by giving her cow’s bones to gnaw, which 
she does with all tho dexterity of a dog. 
That stately beast, the elk, unknown to 
these islands for many a long year, is under- 
stood to be peculiarly subject to cramp and 
epileptic fits, and the way he repels their 
aseaults is by stretching his hind foot to his 
head, and vigorously scratching his ear. So 
potent is he in overcoming these disorders, 
that 1ings, made from his cloven hoofs, are 
thought to be preservatives against them, 
jast as the dried flesh of the greedy wolf, 
when taken in the form of a powder, is con- 
sidered to stimulate a jaded appetite. A 
Middle Age writer on these subjects says 
that, if the heart of a crow or a bat be laid 
on a person, it will prevent his sleeping, 
and so, also, will the head of a bat, pow- 
dered and bound on the right arm. On tho 
other hand, should it be laid on the stomach 
of asleeping person, he will sleep on until 
it be removed. Of course, there is no doubt 
of the fact—for is it not stated in a learned 
book full of dark sayings and incomprehen- 
sible jargon ?—bu} tho reason thereof is not 
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easy of discovery. Nor can we well under- 
stand why such virtue was formerly ascribed 
to the tincture of coral as a therapeutical 
remedy, and why it should be thought that 
coral beads, hung round the neck, were pro- 
phylactics against apoplexy, tke plague, and 
a multitude of other diseases. Inough to 
know that to this belief coral necklaces were 
indebted for their origin. 

Mr. Beckford, of “ Vathek” celebrity, was 
a man brimful of humour, and nothing de- 
lighted him more than, as the Irish say, 
‘poking his fun” at other people. After 
observing he thought it “a little hard” that 
through the selfishness of the Dutch, “ frogs 
were excluded from the magistracy of their 
country,” he continues—“ Very slight autho- 
rity would persuade me that there was a 
period when Holland was all water, and the 
ancestors of the present inhabitants fish. A 
certain oysterisincss of eye and flabbiness of 
complexion are almost proof sufficient of 
their aquatic descent; and pray tell me for 
what purpose are such galligaskins as the 
Dutch burden themselves with contrived 
but to tuck up a flouncing tail, and thus 
cloak the deformity of a do!phin-like termi- 
nation ?” 

Mr. Beckford had, probably, no conver- 
gance with the writings of some of our earlier 
natural historians, or he would have found a 
moro suitable subject for his badinage. He 
would have learnt from them that in nature 
moetamorploses occur quite as extraordinary 
as that he describes in his mirth. A wise 
people of antiquity, the Egyptians, sym- 
bolised the idea of deformity by the figure 
of a bear—that animal being known to 
change its scx regularly every year. 





In Scandinavia, the cuckoo, wo are told, 
in his second year becomes a kite. In his 
original state he is accounted a lazy bird, 
for, instead of catering for himself, as most 
respectable birds do, he is indebted for his 
food to a faithful friend and attendant—a 
diminutive specimen of his own kind—who 
waits on him for the purpose. Directly on 
his conversion into a kite, he reveals his 
change of condition by incontinently gobbling 
up his benefactor, and earning for himself 
the title, which is everywhere given to him, 
of the ungrateful bird. 

In the vegetable world these transmogri- 
fications are also not uncommon. There are 
places in the North where, in wet years, 
barley degenerates into oats; whilst, ia 
favourable seasons, good oats become trans- 
formed into barley. A German writer, for- 
merly of great repute, positively contends 
that, under certain cireumstances—which he 
indicates—wheat sinks into the degraded 
condition of tares; and that a nutmeg from 
the Moluccas, when planted in Iurope, 
grows up a walnut-tree. It was seriously 
maiutaineJ, in a thesis by another erudite 
German, that geese belonged to the vege- 
table, and not tho animal, kingdom, and 
actually grew upon trees. Whatever were 
his reasonings, they had cogency sufficient 
to convince the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
who, azcordingly, issued a decree declaring 
these birds to be no birds, and permitting 
their uso as articles of food in Lent. It was 
in a spirit of similar enlightenment that 
another learned faculty, of the same school 
of divinity, authoritatively pronounced the 
tail of the beaver to be fish, and the body 
to be flesh. 





Beavers. 
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ON THE DAIDALUS, 


BY FRANKLIN FOX, 


Lave Carrarn P, Anp O. Senvicr, Autor or “‘ How to Szenp a Boy To Sra,” Evc., EVO. 


i was in the month of May, 186—, that I, Walter Wilde, a young 

officer in the employ of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
became acquainted with the Dedalus. I had been serving in one of 
the small steamers of the Company upon the Coast of China, when an 
order was issued by the directors in Leadenhall Street that all officers 
possessing sufficient certificated sea time, and being otherwise qualified, 
were to repair to England forthwith, and pass their examinations at 
the Board of Trade. 

In consequence of this edict, I had taken passage from Hong Kong 
to Point de Galle, and there joined one of the great main-line ships 
plying between Calcutta and Suez,—to which the branch vessels run- 
ing between Australia, the Mauritius, China, and Ceylon, acted as 
feeders,—and the Carnatic, as this big steamer was named, had now 
made her way successfully as far as the middle of the Red Sea on her 
homeward trip. The heat was overpowering. A light southerly breeze, 
moving at the same rate as the Carnatic did herself, seemed to deprive 
us of the air necessary for existence. The invalid passengers on 
board lay gasping for breath, and the very strongest felt the effects 
of the frightfully high temperature—artificially caused by the direc- 
tion of the wind—becoming listless and enervated. The black clouds 
of smoke emitted from the two great funnels of the steamer rose 
straight up into the calm atmosphere, and the ever cheerful Seedie 


boys appeared, when they emerged from the stoke-hole to get up the’ 


ashes, as if they had been in a bath, the water standing in beads on 
their black, shiny skins. 

Ihave no record of what the thermometer registered during that 
intense heat, and if I had, probably you would not believe it. How 
they contrived to do their work in the engine-room—those whose duty 
called them there—I cannot imagine, for on deck one moved about as 
if in a furnace. 

To make matters more unbearable, the ship was crowded to excess 
with passengers. Not only were all the regular berths filled up, but 
the officers had been called upon to give up their cabins also. As the 
seniors got a guinea, and the juniors fifteen shillings a night, how- 
ever, they did not particularly object to this, though it added to the 
number of people on board. But very few of the cabins were occupied 
at night by anybody. All hands slept upon the upper deck. Tha 
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crew forward on the forecastle, the passengers aft on the quarter-deck,— 
ladies on one side, gentlemen on the other,—a canvas screen being run 
wlong over the skylight amidships, so as to ensure privacy for the 
gentler sex, and mat-covered squabs being placed on the deck in pro- 
fusion for beds. 

- The officers “caulked it out” wherever they could find a chance— 
on the top of the deck house or skylight, perhaps, or in a lounge 
wicker chair; and I had to doas the rest did. The passengers con- 
sisted of the usual miscellaneous gathering. There were military 
officers, of course, going home on leave, some from each of the three 
Presidencies, civil servants of high standing, merchants from China, 
successful colonists from Australia, coffee-planters from Ceylon, sugar- 
growers from the Mauritius, and lots of ladies, children, and Ayahs. 
As Thad a set purpose in view--that of passing my examination for 
master as soon as I possibly could after arriving in England—I mixed 
very little with the passengers, devoting my time to working up and 
study, and can, therefore, tell you but little of the diversity of charac- 
ter such a mixed assemblage of men and women displayed. I noticed 
that the crowded state of the ship seemed to have the effect of making 
people freer with each other than usual, but only, of course, in their 
own particular set. The high military and civil officials of each 
Presidency had their own cliques, the China merchants and Austra- 
lians being evidently regarded as interlopers, if they attempted any 
kind of familiar intercourse. Beyond this—into the jealousies, the 
amusements, the squabbles, or the flirtations, incidental to such 
occasions, and for which the Overland Route was famous, I did not 
enter. My thoughts were occupied by my examination, and by the 
bright vision of my dear mother’s face, as well as by that of one 
almost as dear, whom I hoped one day to call my wife. 

It was in the month of May, as I have said, and we were now well 
up in the Red Sea. 

“What has she run the last twenty-four hours, Smith?” said I to 
the fourth officer, as I met him going aft to the captain, a slip of paper 
in his hand with his day’s work upon it. 

“Two hundred and forty miles.” 

“And how far are we from Suez now?” 

“Oh! I have not worked out the course and distance for Suez,” 
replied he; “TI have only laid her off for the Daedalus.” 

“ And how far is she from that?” 

“Well, I make the shoal bear N. 25, W. 120 miles,” replied Smith. 

“We ought to be abreast of it by midnight, at our present rate of 
speed,” said I. “What a pity! Ishould so much haye liked to see 
it.” 
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* You won't lose much,” rejoined Smith. “ We passed close to it last 
trip—in fact, our skipper always steers to sight it in the daytime—and 
I had a good look at it—only a little narrow strip of sand upon a coral 
reef, that’s all;” and Smith ran off to hand in his navigation work, 
which every officer has to make out daily. Meantime, eight bells had 
struck, the saloon bell rang for tiffin, and the Serang, with his three 
Tindals, each with a silver call and chain, were piping merrily to 
dinner. How they do pipe, these lascar boatmen! The heat did not 
seem to trouble them very much, though everybody else appeared ready 
to go about with their tongues hanging out of their mouths, and the 
decanters of iced water on the saloon table were emptied as fast as they 
could be filled from the ice room, After tiffin, cheroots, novels, snoozes 
in China chairs, with practicable trays for your legs to rest on, helped 
to carry us on to four o'clock, when there was a dinner of steaming hot 
joints, etc., to face, which, in the state of the temperature on board the 
Carnatic, produced alternate effects of red and white heat upon the 
rows of ladies and gentlemen at the saloon tables. 

When night came, it brought no cool breeze to our relief, for what 
wind there was the advance of the ship prevented us from feeling. At 
five bells—half-past ten—the lights were put out below, and we sought 
repose as best we could. 

Thad on former occasions found a lounge chair on the forecastle 
a comfortable perch, but to-night that end of the vessel would, I knew, 
be the hottest, so I prowled about the decks in search of a cool spot 
to lie down upon. The beds upon the quarter-deck for the passengers 
were so arranged as to leave a little pathway by which the stern of 
the ship could be reached, and along this I picked my way aft to the 
wheel, where stood the quartermaster on watch and the lascars at the 
helm. Abaft them was a small grating, already occupied by two 
sleepers. I thought of joining them on this little eliptical platform, 
but discovered upon trial that the air was shut out by the vessel’s 
taffrail. It was impossible for me to get any sleep here, I found, after 
making several attempts; so at length, seating myself on the taffrail 
itself, I looked over the stern in the direction whence what wind there 
was came. There was a light air fanning my face at times, and this 
I really enjoyed. Presently, looking over the stern, I noticed the gig, 
which had been lowered down somewhat from its usual position— 
close up to the davits and across the stern of the ship—in order to 
admit of a free circulation of air through the stern ports, and into the 
saloon. I observed that the grips which held the boat to the stern 
were not in their usual places; these fastenings, which consist of a 
narrow mat and lanyard, not being long enough to secure the gig in 
her present position, had been supplemented by the ends of the vang- 
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fall attached to the mizen gaff, over which ropes they had been belayed. 
It occurred to me that the boat would afford me a very eligible sleep- 
ing-place, and that stretched out in her I should secure the first fresh 
breath of any breeze that might come up astern of us, and that I should 
also be out of the way of all disturbing sounds—of which there are 
many, even at night, on board ship—and have a jolly good sleep. 

No sooner had I conceived the idea than I hastened to put it in 
execution, and swinging myself over the taffrail by the gig’s 
“falls,” I slid in a moment down into the boat, and stretching 
myself out in the stern sheets, was soon fast asleep. But I was destined 
to receive a rude awakening, for before many hours had elapsed I felt 
the boat give a sudden bound, as it were, away from the ship’s stern, 
then cant right over on one side, probably from my weight not being 
quite in midships, and before I was sufficiently aroused to conscious- 
ness to realize what this jerking motion meant, I was shot, like a load 
of stones from off a cart, bang out of the gig into the sea beneath. 

At the moment I struck the water under the stern of the Carnatic, 
a heavy blow on the head, from something falling out of the boat at 
the same time that I did, almost deprived me of my senses, but the 
sudden plunge into the cool sea water speedily revived me, and [began 
to strike out for the surface, and collect my thoughts. My first idea 
was that my misadyenture would speedily attract some one’s attention 
on board, and that the vessel would be stopped and a boat lowered, 
to pick me up. I must, however, try to make myself heard, in case 
no one had observed what had happened, so sputtering out the water 
which had entered my mouth at my sudden immersion, when half 
asleep and half stupefied, I called out as loudly as I was able,— 

“ Help! help! Man overboard! Carnatic ahoy! Help! help!” 

But I had lost too many precious seconds of time in recovering my 
presence of mind to admit of my voice being of much use to me now, 

I cried out again and again as loud as I could shout, and at the 
same time turned myself to swim towards the ship. Although the 
night was dark, I could immediately detect that a change had 
occurred since I entered the gig for my snooze. The wind had 
driven round a little on the beam, and sail was made upon the 
ship. I could hear the pipes of the Serang and Tindalls whistling 
shrilly, and I also caught the sound of the Seedie boys’ song as 
they clapped their hands and danced at their work. The thought 
flashed into my mind, and went like a shot tomy heart, that the 
boat's gripes had been cast off in the hurry of making sail, and that 
nobody had noticed anything about me or the gig, and that there was 
no more chance of my either being heard or seen in the bustle of the 
ship’s work going on than there was of the world’s standing still. 
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One more despairing shout—half cry, half yell—burst from my lips, as 
the reality of my \desperate situation burst upon my mind in all its 
horrible plainness, and I struck out wildly after the fast receding ship. 

Vain were my efforts. Away sped the dark hull of the Carnatic, 
with her tall outline of spars and sail rapidly merging into the gloom 
around, She was slipping gracefully, proudly, along, leaving me 
behind at the rate of three hundred yards a minute; and as the seconds 
Tcould count by my beating heart flew by, and no sign was made of 
my disappearance having been discovered, I began to give myself up 
for lost. But I was not a bad swimmer. I was young and strong, 
and though I had encountered some storms and perils in my sea life 
of six years, had never yet felt fear. I would not giveinnow. And 
as soon as I realized that all hope of rescue from the Carnatic was 
fading away, I began to recall the many records there were of 
providential escapes from straits even worse than my present con- 
dition presented. 

Reviving my drooping courage thus, I began to consider what 
course I had best adopt now. The Carnatic was fast diminishing into 
a dark speck. All hope from her was gone. What wasI todo? Try 
and keep myself afloat in the track of vessels passing up or down. 
That appeared the best answer to my mentally put question. Accord- 
ingly I headed, as I believed, by a glance at the north star, showing 
above the horizon on my right hand, across the fairway in the middle 
of the Red Sea. Before I had swum many strokes, I came upon two 
objects. The first was a small oblong water breaker, with bright 
metal hoops, which had been in the stern of the jig, and to which, no 
doubt, I was indebted for the knock on the head I got in falling over- 
board. The other was my straw hat, with a puggary onit. Boththese 
articles I secured, putting my hat on my head, and unbuckling my 
waist belt (for I never wore ‘braces then), passed it through the slings 
of white line on the little keg and over my shoulders. The breaker 
was tightly bunged up, and floated rather deep in the water, but still 
it served as a sort of support to me, and thus aided I paddled gently 
with my feet (so as to reserve my strength as much as possible) on my 
unknown course through the smooth water. 

Ihad white canvas shoes on my feet, white trousers and shirt, and 
a blue uniform cashmere jacket, in one pocket of which was my watch, 
but I could not make out the time, it was too dark to see. I felt sure, 
however, that it must be past midnight, because the quartermaster 
and men at the wheel, who saw me get in the boat, must have been 
relieved and gone below at the time the gripes were cast off, otherwise 
they would certainly have prevented the mishap occurring. I learnt 
afterwards that it was not until the return to take the con at the 
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wheel again came round to this very quartermaster, ab eight next 
morning, that my disappearance was discovered, and my movements 
detailed by this old sailor, when the Carnatic was stopped and a 
fruitless search made for me. ; 

Meantime I lay helpless, alone and forgotten, drifting on the lateral 
current that here sweeps across the Red Sea at certain seasons of 
the year. 

It; would be impossible to describe the varied trains of thought that 
passed through my mind as time went on; nor could I recall the 
stages of despair, alternating with hope, I experienced as minutes grew 
into hours, and no sign of rescue neared me. Suddenly a new idea 
seized me. I might be losing the chance of a passing ship by not 
moving quicker. I struck out with hands and feet rapidly, and 
forged ahead quickly. Suddenly a sort of white sheen appeared 
before my eyes. It must be a mist on the sea, I thought, so kept on 
swimming. In another instant my knee struck something sharp, and 
my hands came in contact with a coral rock, I stepped on to it, and 
in a second or two found myself standing, freed from my friend the 
breaker, upon a little island of sand, covering a coral reef, in the centre 
of the Red Sea. The truth burst upon me in an instant—I was on the 
Deedalus ! 

With a deep feeling of thankfulness for my preservation from a 
watery graye, I stamped my feet down upon the hard, crisp sand 
where I stood ; then I tried to penetrate the darkness andidiscover the 
exact nature of the place upon which I had landed. I was about to 
essay an exploration, when it occurred to me to find out first what 

- there was in the breaker. : 

“Tf it is only fresh water,” I exclaimed aloud, “what a boon 
that will be!” 

T soon got the bung out, and managed by layi ing myself down on the 

sand to tilt up the keg, so as to let some of the liquid inside tr ickle into 
my mouth, over the leather lip at the bunghole.’ It was fresh water. 
No doubt, thought I, some that was left when the gig was pulled 
ashore at Aden with the captain. I determined not to risk leaving 
this now doubly precious bréaker to the chance of the tide rising, . 
and perhaps carrying it off before I could find my way back again to 
this exact spot in the darkness, so decided upon moving mysclf, 
breaker and allj'a little farther away from the water’s edge, and there 
waiting till daylight broke, before I examined the strange spot where 
fate had placed me in so unexpected a fashion. I bethought me I 
might be more comfortable if I dried my clothes, as far as I was able, 
by wringing the salt water, still dripping from me, out of them; and 
accordingly I stripped off one garment after the other, wrung them 
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out; and put them on again, feeling somewhat more content with my 
condition, hydropathically, than I did prior to this operation. Still I 
could no longer complain of heat, as I had done. I internally upbraided 
myself to some purpose. It was to escape heat and get cool that I got 
“into the gig; and look at the consequences! Iwas quite cool enough 
now, so sat down upon the upended breaker on the sand, and watched 
for daylight. As my clothes got drier and my body warmer again, and 
time passed away, no sign of a vessel's lights visible, no appearance 
of daylight tinting the Eastern sky, and no sounds audible save the 
gentle lap-lapping of the sea round the sandy shore of the Deedalus, 
my eyes began to close involuntarily, and I found myself on the verge 
of toppling off my perch several times. 

I succumbed at last to my longing for sleep, and stretching myself 
out at full length on the sand, with the breaker for a pillow, dropped 
off into a sound sleep. The hot rays of the sun upon the face woke 
me, and I started to my fect, rubbed my eyes, and gazed wildly 
around, Some seconds elapsed before I recalled the incidents of the 
night, and my present position revealed itself to me in all its gaunt 
reality. But soon it all came to me, and hope came too that before 
night perhaps some vessel might pass in sight of the reef, and take 
me off. The first thing I did now was to look at my watch. It had 
stopped at ten minutes past twelve, which told me the exact time I 
had fallen from the Carnatic’s boat. All attempts to set the time- 
piece going again, however, were futile. I now turned my attention 
to the reef. My inspection was speedily began and ended. I had one 
hundred and fifty yards of level sand to walk upon in one direction, 
and fifty yards or so in another, perhaps a few feet more each way at 
low water. There were a few little miserable crabs, dodging about in 
some sand holes, to be seen, but beyond these creatures I was the 
only inhabitant of the surface of this coral island. After making a 
tour of the shoal, I returned to my headquarters, the water breaker, 
and had a drink, Then I sat down, and looked out across the sea at 
the sun, rising in all his glory, and began to calculate how many 
more timesI should be likely to see that magnificent spectacle of 
gorgeously parted clouds again. The calculation resolved itself into 
a very simple question of physical endurance, Given, a young fellow 
not yet twenty-one, with a gallon of water, a few small sand crabs, if 
he can catch them, a sun heat of about 180° upon a sand-coated, coral 
reef; how long will he last if nobody appears to take him away ? 
This was the problem as it appeared to me, and as I cogitated over it, 
I wondered what the Board of Trade Examiners would have said 
to it. I was getting despondent, for the sun was rising higher, and 
making it uncomfortably hot. Suddenly I saw smoke on the horizon. 
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My heart Ieaped in my breast, and fresh vigour flew through my frame. 
It was a steamer passing. Oh! would she but steer close enough to 
see me! How I strained my eyes,and ran up and down the sandy 
patch, and shouted aloud, and did all sorts of mad things, as the vessel 
approached the reef! Soon I could see her hull plainly, but she did 
not appear to have noticed either the reef or me. She steamed along, 
approached nearer, and passing the shoal at some six or seyen miles 
distance, went on upon her way. I was terribly upset at this, and 
went about the spot like a maniac; but hope came again to cheer me, 
saying there will be another vessel come by closer, ere long; cheer 
up. SoI watched and waited. Then I caught a crab for dinner. It 
was about an inch and a half wide across its back, and I sucked 
perhaps a teaspoonful of something out of its body raw. ‘The crabs 
were not easy to catch either, so I spent the afternoon in hunting 
them, and looking out for ships. Night came at last, and, thank Heaven! 
sleep. Next day I saw nothing; my water became short; I had but 
a small drink left at dinner-time, and the heat was again intense, I 
felt unequal to crab catching, and laid down on the sand, with hat 
over my eyes, jumping up franticly, now and then rushing to the 
water’s edge, and glaring around for a passing sail. None appeared. 
Once as I walked to the side of the reef two large sharks came 
swimming along. They did not pass on, but hovered around the 
reef. I-was now in the same state of feeling as a man who has taken 
a dose of chloroform not sufficient to make him unconscious, but 
enough to render him unable to command a coherent train of thought. 
Probably this condition was due to exposure, excitement, heat, hunger, 
and was not to be wondered at. 

LT immediately addressed myself to the two sharks, observing : 

“You are late, gentleman. Bxaminers of the Board of Trade ought 
to be more punctual. I have been here ready to pass my examination 
ever so long. You might haye polished me off directly I left the 
Carnatic, for that matter. Iam surprised at you, sirs. 

“As you are come, please proceed. What is it to be first. A 
meridian altitude of a star, or the sun, or a steamer’s funnel ? 

“ Suppose we say a chronometer time question, with white bait at 
the Ship at Greenwich for a rate ?” 

The sharks now gave a sort of wriggle, and their big black dorsal 
fins moved backwards and forwards. 

“Oh! you are the nautical examiner, I see, of timid me. You want 
to club-haul a leg of mutton off a reef of roast potatoes. No; I shall 
not answer that, but I'll tell you how I stow my water breakers— 
where you can’t reach them, gentlemen.” 

I indulged in a lot more rubbish of this sort, and then wandered list- 
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lessly up and down the length of the reef till sunset. That night I 
slept but little. I was conscious I could not endure the struggle much 
longer. Ifa kind providence did not send help soon, Imust die. I 
knew it, and strove for patience to await my end. The next day the 
sun broke over the same cloudless, smooth expanse of air and sea. I 
merely raised myself up to gaze around. ‘There was a steamer in 
sight, and I struggled on to my feet to watch her. She was a small, 
three-masted craft, crossing straight towards the reef. My heart began 
to beat fast. Oh! for another drink from the breaker; but there was 
nothing in it. My tongue clave to my mouth. The vessel came still 
nearer. I strove to shout out to her, but could only utter a weak, dis- 
cordant cry. I waved my arms wildly, and watched her movements. 
She came still closer and closer to the reef, and at last rounded-to about 
three miles off, showing the red ensign, with a crescent and star, of 
the Egyptian navy. Presently a black speck appeared upon the 
water, It was a boat pulling to the reef. I felt I was saved, but the 
sensation overcame me, and I fell senscless on the sands. 


* * * * * 


When I came to myself, I was being carefully tended on board 
the Egyptian war steamer Adjamie, sent by the Viceroy to survey 
the Deedalus, with the object of immediately building a lighthouse 
thereupon, for several vessels, since H.M. Ship of that name struck 
there, had come to grief on the same spot. I was sent home, and in due 
time I recovered, thanks to the care of my dear mother, and some 
one else. I passed my examination successfully, and in due time was 
made captain and got married, but I shall never forget my three days 
on the Daedalus. 
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T has been our lot in life to live 
very much among soldiers, and we 
like to write and talk about them. 
We hope that our readers will not 
be averse from hearing something of 
a class in whom we have all a com- 


y ery mon interest. It is true that Eng- 
3 eae Te Aas USA : . * 
ZR Se lish boys are not quite so warlike 


in their tendencies as French ; they 
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neither worship la gloire nor dress 
like manikin soldats. Swords and 
guns are not their only playthings, 
nor are feeble imitations of sangui- 
nary contests their only pastimes. 
We here delight in all manly games 
and sports, for which French men 
and boys have no taste, and we thus 
acquire a muscular development and 
hardiness of frame which enables us 
to bear any amount of fatigue. It 
was a saying of the grand old Iron 
Duke that all his battles were wor 
on the playground at Eton, by which we suppose 
he meant that his officers, most of whom were 
Eton boys, received there such a physical training 
as fitted them to be heroes in the strife. Still, it 
is one of those epigrammatic sayings in which 
truth is sacrificed for effect; for what could the 
fduke, with all his officers, have done without the 
brave privates who composed his forces, and to 
whom he rendered justice on another occasion by 
saying that with.such an army he could go any- 
where and do anything ? 

A chaplain belongs, of course, to the non-com- 
batant class in the army. It is not his duty to 
appear in the field, or to take part in battles. He 
has to remain at the hospital, and to administer the consolations of religion to 
the wounded and the dying; but he is precluded by his profession from being 
present at, or taking part in, any battle. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that we have always had a certain pleasure 
in listening to soldiers as they fought their battles over in hospital, and recounted 
their experience to one another. It was all strange and new to us, as, we dare say, 
it will be to most of those who read this paper. 

The soldiers of whom we speak all took part in and survived the Crimean war, 
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Their manly breasts are all adorned with the different medals awarded to them ' 
two of them wear the Victoria Cross. One early object of our curiosity was to 
ascertain what are the sensations or feelings of a soldier on entering battle, or 
being exposed to fire for the first time. Now, the answer we invariably received 
will, perhaps, take some of our readers by surprise. They felt nothing of that 
warlike intoxication ascribed to the old Vikings on the eve of the combat; they 
had none of that strange joy ascribed by the patriarch to the war-horse at the 
sound of the trumpet, nor were they exactly afraid ; but there was a certain uneasy 
sensation experienced by all as the bullet whizzed past the ear, and comrade 
after comrade dropped, sometimes with a sharp cry of pain, sometimes giving 
no sign. 

This fecling some of them graphically described as similar to that which a 
bather experiences before plunging into the water; ce n'est que le premier pas 
qui cote; after the first dip Richard is himself again. But our readers are not 
to suppose that the soldier shows the same hesitancy in advancing to charge as the 
bather on the brink of the stream. If he did he would be a coward, and be scorned 
by all his comrades. To make the two cases parallel, we must suppose a thousand 
bathers rushing forward to the stream at once. Now, though an individual bather 
standing alone might stop short on reaching the water, and pause before taking a 
header, a thousand bathers rushing forward at once would plunge into the water 
without hesitation, ‘The dread of shame, of exposure, of ridicule, would nerve the 
least courageous for the final leap. There is, moreover, such a strong feeling of 
sympathy diffused among large bodies of men acting in concert, that the strength 
of the stronger is imparted to the weaker. Now, it is the same with soldiers 
advancing to the charge. All of them feel the cold shiver like that of the bather 
approaching the water, but they march shoulder to shoulder, and with them are 
some old soldiers who have been under fire before. ‘The younger ones are encou- 
raged by their example, and many a lad who has trembled on first smelling powder 
has proved himself a hero in the fight. 

We have read in books that soldiers sometimes weep while Aishting hand to 
hand and sorely pressed—not tears of cowardly terror by any means, but such 
tears as the strongest of men will shed in hours of fierce excitement. Wellington 
wept as he embraced Blucher after the Battle of Waterloo. ‘This, indeed, has been 
denied, but it is not difficult to believe it true. ‘There are moments in the lives of 
all men, even the most reserved and self-contained, when the hidden {juntaing of 
fecling well over and find an outlet through the eyes, and we should not think a 
whit less highly of our soldiers did they shed a few tears of valiant rage while 
victory was still doubtful. But these tears, we suspect, are purely imaginary. 
For ourselves, we never met with a single soldier who confessed that he had shed 
tears himself, or seen others weep. We are sure that they would not have denied 
it if they had yielded to any such weakness, for, as a class, soldiers are the most 
truthful of men, All with whom we conversed agreed in affirming that our 
men were very quiet while fighting hand to hand with the enemy. There would 
be occasionally a shrill cry of pain from the wounded, or a short ery of triumph 
from the man who struck down his opponent, but, generally, all the dread work of 
the battle-field was done in silence. All admitted that the most fearful sound 
during a battle was the ery of a wounded horse; it was so like that of a human 
Leing in his death agony—shrill, piercing, heartrending. The horses seem te 
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become almost human in the hour of battle, to share in all the wild passions of the 
combatants, and to exult equally in the hour of victory. 

But while our men fought in silence, the Russians were very noisy both in 
advancing and in fighting. They uttered the most savage yells, as if they thought 
to inspire our men with terror by the mere noise they made. They soon discovered 
that Englishmen are not so easily frightened; but they still continued to shout from 
mere habit. Their officers also encouraged them in this custom, giving them, 
moreover, drink to make them pot-valiant. Notwithstanding this, we have always 
heard our soldiers frankly speak of the Russians as ‘“foemen worthy of their 
steel.” Brave men, we know, learn to respect one another even in the field, and 
the Russians are certainly one of the bravest nations in Europe. They still retain, 
however, many of the characteristics of savage life; they have not yet learned to 
act on the old Roman maxim, ‘‘ Debellare superbos, parcere victis.” They often 
bayoneted our men when left defenceless and wounded. It is but just to add that 
they expected no mercy when left in the same condition, and seemed overwhelmed 
with surprise when our men treated them with the same generous tenderness as 
though they had been comrades instead of foes. 

There are sometimes strange traits of character exhibited during the excite- 
ment of battle. Men may have been living under restraint for years, and come to 
believe themselves to be very different from what they are. Xenophon relates a 
story of a Greek soldier who, in consequence of a wound which had affected his 
brain, forgot the language he had spoken for many years, and began to express 
himself in his native tongue, which, before this accident, seemed to have entirely 
faded from his memory. Something analogous to this occurred at the Battle of 
the Alma, in the case of a sergeant of the Guards. He had once been much 
addicted to swearing, but had been enabled to vanquish this and other evil habits, 
and for many years had been looked up to by his comrades as a man of exemplary 
character. Ilis company, while charging up the heights of the Alma, was sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and, after suffering severe loss, was obliged to retreat. In 
yain the poor sergeant endeavoured to rally them. He was borne along with the 
current. Overpowered with shame and rage, he gave way to a sort of madness, 
and swore such fearful oaths that we have often heard the men of his company say 
that it was something awful to hear him. ‘Those who occupied the same tent with 
him relate that he spent most of the night after the battle in prayer, and was often 
heard sobbing like a child. He never spoke of the strange outburst of that day to 
any of his comrades, and they had the delicacy to avoid all allusion to the subject; 
but it was observed that he was more humble, kind, and considerate in his bearing 
towards them than he had ever been before. He survived the war and returned to 
Kngland, where he enjoyed the respect of all who knew him, and was never known 
to indulge in the habit which gained the mastery over him at the Alma. He is 
now dead, but his surviving comrades speak with a sort of awe of the incident we 
have related. 

One soldier of the Guards became raving mad at the Alma. It happened in 
this way :—The Russian fire struck down several of the men as they were advancing. 
‘The soldicr of whom we speak was a young lad who had never smelt powder before. 

By his side was a comrade who belonged to the same district, and had enlisted at 
the same time. The latter was hit by a cannon-ball, and his brains were 
bespattered over the face of his friend, who became frantic, roaring and shouting 
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like a madman. Ile imagined that his comrades were the enemy, and that ke was 
fighting hand to hand with them. The whole company was thrown into confusion, 
and he wounded some of his comrades before he could be disarmed. He was con- 
ducted to the rear, fighting and struggling the whole way. ‘The surgeons pro- 
nounced him to be a dangerous lunatic, and he was strapped down upon one of the 
beds in the hospital, with a sentinel to watch over him, That sentinel told us that 
he was never intrusted before or since with such an unpleasant duty. Owing to 
the shock which the brain had received, the poor madman could not rest for a 
moment. He fancied himself in the thickest of the combat, fighting with all the 
energy of despair, and swearing that his comrade should be avenged. He con- 
tinued in this raving condition for about twenty-four hours, when, with the 
exultant ery of ‘* Victory!” he expired. A similar incident occurred at Inkermann: 
in this case, algo, the soldier survived only twenty-four hours. 

Soldiers rarely feel much pain at the moment they receive their wounds, unless 
these be very severe, in which case they suffer much from thirst. There is one 
very gallant friend of ours—a non-commissioned oflicerp—who was shot through the 
ankle in crossing the stream at the Alma, He knew not that he was wounded till 
the battle was over, but thought that his foot had got entangled among the vines 
in crossing the valley, and that he had sprained the joint. A good soldier never 
likes to go to hospital when there is any hard fighting, and our friend kept “a quict 
sough,” as they say in the North, about his wound, and marched at the head of his : 
company as if nothing had happened to him. His courage and endurance were 
rewarded : he was present at, and took part in, the Battle of Inkermann, where his 
callantry attracted the notice of the commanding oflicer, on whose recommendation 
he obtained the medal and pension for distinguished conduct in the field. Ile was 
wounded also on this occasion, but his hurt was of a far more serious character. 
Ile was shot through the head: the bullet literally entered at one side, and came 
out at the other. He felt a sharp, stinging pain, and remembered nothing more 
till he regained his consciousness in hospital, and was surprised to learn that he had 
been some weeks under the doctor’s hands, Ie suffers no inconvenience from his 
wound now, except occasional dizziness and half-blindness after any excitement or 
exposure to the sun. Such a man in the French service might have risen to the 
rank of field-marshal, and obtained a name in the page of history. Well, after 
all, the great thing is to do our duty well in the position we occupy; and our 
friend, as sergeant-major of his distinguished regiment, is happier, probably, than 
if he had had greatness thrust upon him. 

Though soldiers recover from their wounds at the moment, they are often very 
dangerous afterwards. The brain is often injured, and the discase goes on till the 
man loses his reason, or drops down dead. A poor fellow was hit on the crown of 
the head by a picce of shell in one of the trenches before Sebastopol. He was 
stunned at the moment, but thought so little of it that he did not even report 
himself wounded. For eight years he felt no pain, but the other day, while on 
guard, he was seized with a sudden giddiness, and became insensible. Ile was 
conveyed to hospital in a cab, and on recovering his consciousness he found that he 
was suffering the most intense pain on the crown of his head. His sufferings 
were very great; the only relief he could obtain was through the application cf 
ehloroform. 

We write all this knowing that English boys feel deep sympathy with, and 
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prvfound admiration for, our soldiers, and to show that their powers of endurance, 
when disabled, equal in heroic worth their gallantry upon the field. 

Not all our readers, perhaps, have ‘seen the Victoria Cross. It is not very 
beautiful nor very valuable in itself. A fac-simile of it appears at the commence- 
ment of this paper. It is a simple piece of bronze, shaped like a cross, and its 
intrinsic value may be about threepence. Its intrinsic value! but who can tell the 
price a soldier puts upon it? Ile had rather have that piece of bronze on his 
breast than be made a Knight of the Garter, and have his banner hung up with 
those of the other K.G.’s in the Chapel of St. George at Windsor. To obtain that 
small piece of bronze of the value of threepence he will lead the forlorn hope, be 
the first to storm the breach, and ever ready to expose his life to any danger. The 
Victoria Cross is as much to a soldier as the gage d’umour the knight-errant in the 
days of chivalry received from his lady-love, and swore never to part with. The 
pledge of her affection might be a soiled and tattered glove, worth even less than 
the cross ‘¢ For Valour,” but it was dearer to her lover than life itself. O that 
the day may never come in this country when we shall judge of things by the 
Iludibrastic principle— 

“The price of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring !” 

for badly then will it fare with Old England. When our soldiers come to value 
their crosses at threepence each, the price they will fetch at a marine store, we shal 
not long survive as a nation. But there is little danger of such an eventuality. 
There are things—God be thanked—which we do love and value more than life 
itsel{—things which gold can not purchase. The Victoria Cross is one of them ; 
and we are about to relate how three gallant officers of one of our most distinguished 
regiments came to be decorated with the priceless meed ‘* For VaLour.” One was 
an officer; the other two were sergeants. Though different in rank, they were 
equal in bravery : their bravery was equally rewarded. Most people—thanks to 
Mr. Kinglake’s history, and other sources of information—are now tolerably 
familiar with all the details of the Battle of the Alma. They know how the gallant 
Welsh Fusiliers, after forcing their way to the heights, and seizing the colours on 
the Russian battery, were so cut up by the enemy that they were forced to retire. 
They fell back in obedience to orders. It so happened, however, that as the word, 
‘« Fusiliers, retire!” was given, the Scots Fusilier Guards were charging up the 
heights, and the officer in command of them, hearing the order, thought that it was 
intended for his own men, and commanded them to fall back. This fact is not 
mentioned by Mr. Kinglake, but there are many witnesses still alive who heard this 
second order given, and acted upon it, Novw, it is very difficult to retire before an 
enemy without falling into confusion; and it so happened that the Welsh Fusiliers 
came rushing down like a torrent. One gallant regiment opened their ranks, allowed 
them to pass through, and then closed again; but the Scots Fusiliers were not so 
fortunate. They did not open their ranks, because they received no order to do so, 
and were already falling back, when the crowd of Welsh Fusiliers came rushing 
upon them, broke through their ranks, and threw them into disorder; and, in the 
midst of this, the Russians made a dash at the colours of the regiment. 

Now, it is not needful to dwell on the fact that it would be as disgraceful for 
an English regiment to lose its colours as it would have been for an old Roman 
centurion to have lost his shield. The colours are usually intrusted to one or two 
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subalterus and several sergeants, who form a sort of guard of honour over them, 
and are held responsible for their safety. When they are in danger the bravest 
men in the regiment rally round them, and it is held unworthy not to follow them 
wherever they are seen. ‘They are the same to our soldiers as the white plume of 
Ifenry of Navarre was to his men, or the bronze eagles to Rome’s Tenth Legion, 
Knowing this, officers have sometimes thrown the colours into the very midst of the 
enemy, sure that their men would die rather than lose them. No sooner, there- 
fore, was it known that the colours were in danger than the bravest men of the 
regiment tried to reach them, but only a few succeeded. They did not come too 
soon ; the men intrusted with the colours fought like lions, but one officer was 
struck down, and only two sergeants survived the fearful contest. But the colours 
were safe, and the men might proudly say, with Francis I. after disastrous Pavia, 
“ Tout est perdu, hors Vhonneur.” The regiment wiped out the memory of the mis- 
fortune at the Alma (it was no disgrace to obey orders) on the bloody field of 
Inkermann, and a grateful country did not forget the men who loved their colours 
better than their lives. The officer who was struck down died of his wounds on 
the voyage home; Death was envious of the honours that awaited him, The other 
officer still survives, and wears on his breast the cross his sovereign bestowed upon 
him. He is, or will be, one of the wealthiest men in England, but we are sure 
that he values that small piece of bronze of the value of threepence more than 
all the money he has at his banker’s, 


“Money is round, and rolls away,” 


but the memory of a brave action has never perished. 

But gallant deeds are the same whether they be done by officers or by men; and 
the two sergeants demand notice who were also, for the part they took in this affair, 
decorated with the Victoria Cross. We should not dwell upon their history if it 
were not that it points a moral, though it does not adorn our tale. Both of these 
sergeants were fine, handsome fellows ; one of them is six feet two inches in height. 
When they returned to London, and walked forth in the streets, decorated with 
the memorials of their bravery, their appearance naturally attracted much attention. 
Foolish people stopped them in the street, and invited them to drink. Now, no 
man of sense or good-breeding will drink in this way with soldiers, and no man of 
good feeling will tempt soldiers to drink. Those who thus invited our sergeants, 
we believe, meant no harm, but only wished to give the sergeants a cheerful glass, 
and to make them fight their battles o’er again. But soldiers who know how to 
resist the enemy in war are not always proof against temptation in times of peace. 
‘These two Victoria Cross men fell into irregular habits, such as could not be tole- 
rated in the case of non-commissioned officers ; every effort was made to save them, 
but in vain ; their irregularities became so glaring that they were reduced to, and 
have ever since remained in, the ranks, They are steady enough now, but it is felt 
that they cannot be trusted, and they are not likely ever to regain their former 
rank. It seems very hard that brave men should lose their position through the 
mistaken kindness and thoughtlessness of their admirers,.and we hope that those 
who feel sympathy with soldiers will find some better way of expressing it than by 
giving them drink. ‘These two men, though serving in the ranks, have still much 
influence over their comrades, and that influence, we are glad to say, is generally 


exercised for good. The possession of the Victoria Cross carries with it a pension 
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cf 102, which cannot be forfeited through misconduct; the pension for distin- 
guished conduct in the field is 15/. per annum, 

Many small pledges of affection were found on the persons of our soldiers who 
fell on the battle-fields of the Crimea. Sometimes a lock of hair, or a photo- 
graph, or a last letter from home, or a small Bible or Testament, was found 
concealed beneath the tunic of a dead soldier. Many of them carried their Bibles 
with them to the field as a sort of talisman to protect them from danger ; and there 
is a well-authenticated case of one soldier having had his life saved from the bullet, 
which would otherwise have reached ‘his heart, having lodged in his Bible. We 
should think that book would become a precious relic in his family, ever to be 
prized, never to be parted with, for it was literally the Word of Life to him. 
Another was found with his right hand go firmly clenched that it was difficult to 
open it. He had allowed the blood from his wound to flow upon his hand, so that, 
on closing it, his fingers became, as it were, cemented together. Inside the hand 
were found several sovereigns he had saved from his pay with the intention 
of remitting them to his wife at home. His last thought was, probably, of her, 
and her heart must have been touched when she received the money he had 
saved for her with his heart’s blood. Another man, who died of his wounds in 
hospital, had recourse to a singular expedient to save his watch, which he wished to 
be sent to his father in some remote country village. It was known that he was 
possessed of a watch, and there was no small uneasiness among the hospital orderlies 
when it could not be found after his death. Search was made for it in vain, and 
suspicion naturally fell wpon the orderly who had been with him when he died. As 
this man, however, had always borne a good character, and there was no direct 
evidence against him, he was allowed to retain his situation, which must have been 
anything but a comfortable one. About ten days after the death of the soldier the 
mystery was cleared up. ‘The effects of a dead soldier are usually sold by auction, 
and the proceeds, after paying all demands, remitted to his relations at home. It 
so happened that this man was possessed of a pair of good boots (a rare piece of 
good fortune in the Crimea), and these were purchased by a comrade for a few 
shillings. The purchaser, in trying on the right boot, found some obstacle in the 
toe which he imagined to be a pebble; on shaking it out he discovered the missing 
watch. ‘The dying man, in the delirium of his last struggle, had contrived to 
secrete it in the place where it was found. It would be difficult to assign any 
reasonable motive for such an act: it was probably done in a moment of un- 
consciousness. 

Commodore Wilmot has been telling us a good deal lately about the King of 
Dahomey’s Amazons. These female warriors form his body-guard, and are three 
times as numerous as the men, whom they surpass in strength and bravery. ‘They 
are very skilful in the use of fire-arms, and carry gigantic razors for shaving off 
heads—a very unladylike amusement, as all will allow. Now, in this country we 
have no regularly organised army of Amazons, though there is no saying what we 
may soon have in these days, when there are so many suggestions for the employ- 
ment of female labour. It may be a prejudice on our part, but we confess we 
should not like to see nice young ladies firing off blunderbusses, or shaving off 
people’s heads. Still, women have been found serving in the ranks, both in France 
and in England, without their sex being discovered, and a good many soldiers’ 
wives accompanied our forces to the East. It is painful, but truthful, to add that 
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most of these adventurous females had to be sent home, for reasons which we had 
rather not specify; four only were allowed to remain. These well-conducted 
Amazons weathered all the dangers of the campaign, watched over their husbands 
in the field and the hospital, did all the marketing, without knowing a word 
of “the foreign lingo” spoken by the natives, passed through many perils, anc 
returned to relate their “accidents by flood and ficld” to their admiring friends. 

Soldiers, as we have said, are very patient while enduring physical pain. A 
hospital presents a fearful scene on the day after a battle. It is surprising that na 
artist has selected such a subject to illustrate the horrors of war. Our army 
surgeons are brave men, or they would lose their presence of mind amid such 
scenes, for ib requires less courage to kill than to heal. Every form of physical 
suffering is to be seen there; but a groan is rarely to be heard. It is only during 
the amputation of a limb, or the probing of a wound, that a sharp cry of pain is 
sometimes wrung from the sufferer, who generally turns aside his head, as if ashamed 
of such unsoldierly weakness. Wounded and dying soldiers like to be visited by 
their chaplains ; they often say, ‘ We have led a bad life; can there be any hope for 
us now?” They may have been bad men, but they are always truthful: they never 
try to make themselves out to be better than they really are. Their last thought is 
generally of home. Often in India and the Crimea a dying soldier has said to his 
chaplain, ‘‘ You will write and tell them all about it. I hope I have done my duty, 
and nothing to disgrace my name.” If our chaplains did nothing but soothe the 
last hours of our soldiers, their mission would not be altogether in vain; and no 
class of men are more grateful for kindness, as our nurses in the East will testify. 
And here we detract not from the excellent intentions of those ladies in saying 
that, from want of previous training, they were, as a class, disqualified for the wok 
they undertook; yet we have always heard them spoken of by the men with the 
deepest respect. We have baptised many a Florence Nightingale, and the feeling 
cherished towards this lady in the army is almost analogous to the Mariolatry of 
the Italian peasantry : it borders on idolatry. ‘Shure she is not a woman, but 
an angel of mercy,” said a poor Irishman whom she had nursed. “I could kiss 
the very earth she threads.” There are many others equally grateful, thongh 
less demonstrative and poetical in the expression of their gratitude. Florence 
Nightingale and the Queen are the two patron saints of the British Army. Our 
soldiers have not yet forgotten how her Majesty visited them in hospital on their 
return from the Crimea, and showed her sorrow and her sympathy as a woman 
best can show it—by her tears. And, after all, be we queen or soldier’s wife, 
drummer-boy or commander-in-chief, we are all members of the same family, with 
the same great heart beating within our breasts. One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin. Our Queen wept for her wounded soldiers, and there was many 
a soldier wept for our Queen when the great sorrow overtook her. Such tears are 
aot lost; they bind us all together, and give us a deeper insight into that great 
inw of love taught by Him who did not esteem it a weakness to weep at the grave 
of a friend. 

We hope this brief gossip about soldicrs has not been distasteful. They are 
just the same as other men: they have many faults, but they are not without 
virtues, and we pity the man who can be officially connected with them without 


liking them, Perhaps we shall have something more to say about them soon, 
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IE British people, as a whole, are a 
nation of sportsmen. Whether in riding 
to hounds, deer-stalking, lion-hunting in 
Africa, or shooting buffalo in North Ame- 
rica, or elephants in Ceylon—in all or in 
any of these pastimes, or occupations, or by 
what name soever some persons choose to 
call them, the British have no superiors, 
and few, if any, equals, And these and 
similar sports haye helped to form the 
national character. Tho man who can clear 
a “bullfinch” on his thorough-bred is not 
likely ‘to turn tail” when charging a French 
squadron on the plains of Belgium, or an 
army of Sepoys in Oude, as history testifies. 
And the Great Duke always preferred as his 
aide-de-camp one who had been accustomed 
to ride across country. 

There are many reasons, then, in favour 
of the decr-stalker, lion-slayer, or sportsman 
in general being a person of energy, courage, 
and intelligence, and of his excelling in any 
ordinary business or profession. The bracing 
effects of fresh air, and the soundness of 
wind and limb induced by country sports 
(unless when a man comes to grief), are, 
doubtless, additional reasons why so many 
engage in them, not to mention the excite- 
ment which they create. But we are not 
going to give a dissertation on fox-hunting, 
deer-stalking, or lion-slaying. Our readers 
must consult Nimrod, Drayson, or Rice for 
all useful knowledge on theso higher 
branches of sport. Ours is a more humble 
task ; viz., to jot down a fow running lines 
yn fishing. 

The passion for this amusement begins 
early in lifo, and the first efforts are geno- 
rally made with a hazel or willow wand, to 
which are tied the usual thread and crooked 
pin, Gradually, however, as the boy grows, 
he gets beyond the mero elements of the art 
of angling, and, by tho help of the village 
schoolmaster or carpenter, the former of 
whom, in the olden time, was always “a 
brother of the angle,” becomes possessed 
of a spliced rod, thins the tails of all the 
groy stud-horses for miles round, and soon 
acquires from tho old hands the art of twist- 
ing the hair into lengths, and making the 
water-knot which never slips. With tackle 








like this we have known a boy of ten or 
twelve catch a good basketful of trout, es- 
pecially at the beginning of a freshet, and 
it is astonishing what execution he will 
sometimes do among a shoal of perch. But 
he soon aspires to possess a proper rod and 
tackle, very often the gift of a good old aunt 
or uncle, and during his school holidays he 
makes the most of his opportunities by ply- 
ing his art on all possible occasions, What 
magnificent visions of success dazzle the 
imagination of a young angler on the morn- 
ing of a start for a fly-fishing expedition to 
some stream in the Scotch or Irish glens, 
or perhaps in the moors of Yorkshire or 
Devon! He cannot sleep the night before; 
he rises with the sun, and is feverish and 
excited. Having fleshed his hook in many 
a pounder in the same river on previous oc- 
casions, he longs to be on the spot once 
more, throwing his flies on the gurgling 
eddies, or over some cunning nook behind a 
big stone, or close to “a bank whereon the 
wild thyme grows,” and where heavy trout 
most do congregate. An intense thrill of 
delight pervades his whole being, and the 
anticipations of sport constitute some of the 
most delicious moments of youth; and, 
though experience moderates this sort of 
enjoyment, it never altogether loses its zest 
throughout the whole of after life. He sud- 
denly recollects before starting that he is 
short of red palmers (he has not less than a 
dozen in his fly-book), and he detains his 
companion at least twenty minutes for the 
purpose of tying one, which, when finished, 
resembles a beetle more than the insect for 
which it was meant. How eagerly he wel- 
comes the first view of the silvery stream ! 
It rushes through many a glen, leaping from 
rock to rock, and then glides into a purely 
pastoral district, where the shepherd’s hut 
and his woolly charge scattered over the hill- 
side are the chief evidences of the soil haying 
an owner. With what satisfaction does he 
gaze on the swollen flood (for he has pur- 
posely gone to fish in his favourite haunt 
after a day’s rain) as it dashes itself into 
foam among the huge boulders, or tumbles 
over the rocky ledge into the deep abyss 
below, keeping up a continuous thud like 
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vac made by a monster of the deep in his 
dying struggles! A mountain cataract never 
tails to cause the young fisher’s heart to beat 
more rapidly, striking him with a certain 
degree of awe, and duly impressing his 
nuind with a sense of the magnificence of 
nature. 

But we have not space to follow our young 
friend throughout the whole of that day’s 
sport. Many readers must know what it 
was. It is experience of this sort that gra- 
dually educates tho fisher even up to the 
very highest point of effciency ; so that in 
process of time he is able to tie his own flies, 
make his own casting-lines, which is still 
simpler work, and undertake pilgrimages 
perhaps to Norway or Canada in search of 
the glorious salmon. It is an undoubted 
fact that fishing, more especially with fly, 
leads the mind not only to contemplative 
thought, as “Old Izaak” would express it, 
put also to admiration of the beautiful and 
sublime in nature. Paley elaborated many 
of the most striking illustrations of his 
“Natural Theology” while following his fa- 
yourite pastime on the rivers den and 
Wear; and Sir Humphry Davy was not 
unmindful of his chemical pursuits while 
maneuyring his fly to capture salmon in 
the Scotch or Ivish rivers. 

What strange companions the fly-fisher 
meets with in his rambles by the banks of 
rivers! A churl will sometimes, when the 
angler approaches, fling a number of stones 
into a likely pool, from which he fears you 
are going to extract a number of fish; but, 
in general, farmers and others aro very civil 
if spoken to ina proper manner, and will 
offer all sorts of hospitality, which, whether 
accepted or not, ought always to be acknow- 
ledged by a present of a brace or two of fish, 
for you really have been capturing their 
property, and politeness of this sort is not 
only never lost, but is rightfully due. 

But as to the other characters in the pisca- 
torial line to be met with, there aro many. 
‘There is, for instance, your morose, selfish 
fisher, who will pass you with a scowl of con- 
tempt, and without a word of greeting, imply- 
ing by his manner that al! the river ought to 
belong to him, and that you are an intruder 
upon his domain for having been before him 
at the stream. Take no notice of him. Let 
him stride on to his heart’s content, and after 


half-an-hour’s rest the fish will not Lo Iess 
likely to rise at your lure on account of tho 
passing shadow of a curmudgeon who knows 
nothing of the pleasures of fishing, his main 
object being to grab fish by any means in 
order to fill his basket, 

There is, again, your swell fisher, with 
coat of many colours and many pockets; 
fly-books the sizo of family Bibles, literally 
crammed with imitations of all manner of 
living and dead insects, but which, to borrow 
the criticism bestowed on a picture that 
once appeared at an exhibition of paintings 
in the metropolis, very often resemblo 
nothing in heaven aboye, nor in the earth 
beneath, nor in the waters under the earth! 
This person would not for a moment think 
of fishing the length of a field without 
mounting his fishing-boots and having his 
man-servant by his side to land his fish for 
him, and disentangle his line when it gets 
caught on snags or in branches of trees, for 
which purpose he will make him wade up to 
his middle in the water. His rod is orna- 
mented with silver ferrules bearing repre- 
sentations of huge fish and cunning-lookiag 
flies, while the mountings for the reel would 
not be complete without his crest and motto, 
all which brilliancy has a tendency to scare 
the fish and make them hide their heads 
under stones and banks in double-quick 
time. 

This sort of fisher has a theory which ho 
sticks to religiously ; viz., that trout feed by 
rule, and won’t rise to any flies but those 
that naturalists set down in their books as 
the orthodox ones for every month; in fact, 
he fancies that the fish and the naturalists 
have a mutual understanding. The natu- 
ralists write that certain flies appear every 
month, and ho thinks that trout aro too 
gentlemanly to touch any insect out of 
season, just as he himsclf would shudder at 
tho idea of eating salmon in December or 
cod at Midsummer. He has got hold of this 
theory, and it is a hobby which he rides 
along the banks of every river that ho 
throws a fly on. Accordingly he possesses 
most intricate imitations of all the flies that 
appear on the waters month after month, 
his fly-book being, in fact, a perfect museum 
of insect-life, done up in wire, silk, tinsel, 
and feathers. He would no more think of 
throwing a fly out of its monthly course 
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than he would think of fishing without 
gloves. 

As a contrast to this fisher, one meots 
with tho curate or with the schoolmaster of 
the parish, who both know every inch of the 
river on which they fish; and experience 
has taught them that, go to whatsoever 
stream they may, they need nut waste their 
throws on the desert water, but rather con- 
centrate them on those nooks, eddies, and 
other lurking-places of the finny tribe out 
of which piscatorial skill alone can hook and 
land them. Hence it follows that a man 
who knows a river has, ceteris paribus, an 
advantage over him who knows it not—that 
is, at first—but let the stranger whip the 
stream for a few days, and this disparity will 
cease. 

There is also your humble peasant fisher, 
who seldom goes near a river except during 
a flood. As soon as the thick mud has run 
off he hauls out many a spanker by means 
of the most primitive tackle, especially at 
those places where the rapids rush into the 
deeps. Thither the monsters repair for 
grubs and worms, where they are caught. 
On the morning after a flood the fish are 
more or less gorged with heavy food, but 
are, nevertheless, by no means averse to a 
fly by way of variety, just as an alderman 
can manage his dessert and port after having 
fed on turtle and yenison. The local peasant 
fisher is at the water the next morning suc-~ 
ceeding a flood, and perhaps with a hair 
casting-line tied to the top of a primitive rod, 
and flies the size of bumble-bees, he will bag 
more and heavier fish than the man with the 
brilliant rod, elaborate fly-book, and gloves. 
The latter not unfrequently at the end of 
the day relieves the former of his entire tak 
by way of exchange for a silver hook; and 
how solemn he looks when he returns 
home and has tho result of his day’s sport 
proudly exhibited before his friends at 
dessert! 

The art of fiy-fishing is not altogether 
free from a certain amount of charlatanism, 
especially among professionals and fishing- 
tackle makers, who sometimes insist on a 
compliance with so many preliminaries as 





being absolutely necessary to sueress. that 
the tyro is disheartened at the prospect. und 
hardly expects ever to catch a fish, ld 
hands who have learned the art on the 
rivers themselyes merely laugh at their 
absurd regulations. And, speaking from ex- 
perience, we advise every one who wishes to 
become a fisherman to begin early in lifo— 
say at ten or twelve years of age; and to 
those who are above this age, and so can’t 
take this advice, we say, ‘Begin to-day, or the - 
very first time you have a chance.” Learn to 
tie your own flies, and also to make your own 
casting-lines, or collars, as they are called in 
the West of England; and then, should you 
live to be eighty, your hand will not alto- 
gether forget its cunning, nor your fingers 
their pliancy in handling hook and feathers. 

Very few flies are really necessary in any 
river in the three kingdoms. With a red 
palmer, blue and yellow duns, the black 
gnat, March brown, and the May-fly, when 
on the water, we will engage to capture as 
many trout, any day and anywhere, as tho 
man with a book filled with elakorate imita- 
tions of insects for every hour out of tho 
twenty-four. The secrets of success are in 
knowing where the fish lie, keeping well out 
of sight, and being able to throw your flies 
gently and gracefully on the water; and ex- 
perience alone will supply details as to the 
hooking, playing, and landing of fish, 

Trout spawn in October and the following 
months. Trout-fishing begins on the 15th 
of February on the rivers in the West of 
England, but those in the North and in 
Scotland and Ireland are somewhat later. 
Last winter’s mild weather was very favour- 
able both for salmon and trout in all the 
rivers of the United Kingdom. We fully 
anticipate that, with the increasing love for 
sport, and the desire to preserve fish from 
the ignorance and cupidity hitherto predomi- 
nant, a good time is coming for the disciples 
of “Old Izaak.” 

In following papers we will, from time to 
time, describe what we have ourselves 
learned during many years of trying to do 
our best to be not an unworthy brotnor cf 
the rod. 
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A SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND. 


(jr MEMING dwelt on a wild sea-shore, 

Whore the hoarse white waves came madly tumbling, 
With a never-ceasing lion-roar, * 

On the ledges of grey slate, slowly crumbling. 


There, beneath the dark brows of a crag, 

He had built of boulders his ringing smithy— 
There, all day long, like a fortress flag, 

Went the blue smoke wavering up from the stithy. 


And all night long did his furnace roar, 
And a fire-cloud over its stack-mouth hover; 
And out at the door, twelve yards and more, 
Tho light came streaming the shingle over: 


While loud at their work the bellows groaned, 
Till the sparks flew up—at each gasp a hundred ; 
And down the wide chimney the sea-breezo moaned, 
And the clamour of hammer on anvil thundered. 


His brow was dark as the midnight murk, 

O’er his keen black eyes curled his locks of sable, 
And along his arm, as he bared it for work, 

Rose the rigid muscle, like knotted cable. 


T'o Meming’s hut on the wild sea-shore 

The chieftain Snorro cama, striding proudly ; 
Ile struck three blows on the smithy door, 

And called on the name of Old Meming loudly. 


Then the armourer, grasping tight in his hand, 
Till the knuckles whitened, his magic hammer, 

Came forth to the chief on the sea-scarred strand : 
“Who dares,” he cried, “at my gate to clamour?” 


“ Snorro,”? the answer, “who fame achieves 

In deeds of war, seeks the weapon-charmer, 
And offers ingots, loom-work, and beeves. 

To purchase of Meming a chieftain’s armour! u. 


O loud was the laugh of the black-browed smith, 
As ho sate him down on a sea-worn boulder— 
A mighty laugh, like the roar of a frith, 
That breaks on some wild cape’s rocky shoulder. 


*T sell no weapons for worldly gear ! 
Let chaffering mortals of profit prattle ; 
Who wears my arms must not know of fear, 
But win the prize at my hands in battle!” 


Then Meming cast his hammer aside, 
And Snorro flung down his cloak of ermine, 
And each stepped forth with a stately stride, 
That their strength by trial they might determino. 
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They chose the ground for their wrestling-place, 
Above the beach, on a patch of heather; 

A moment they stood there, face to face, 
Then, like adverse torrents, bounded together, 


The sea was bright in the rising sun, 
And gold with the grey ’gan slowly mingle 
In the sky o’erhead, when the strife was begun 
On the patch of heather above the shingle. 


The startled sea-bird sprang from its nest, 
And shrieked, above them in circles flying, 
As breast to breast, with their lips compressed, 
Old Meming and Snorro their strength were trying. 


The day was ended, the light was fled, 

The bird once more on the cliff-side nestling— 
The moon and the stars shone pale o’erhead 

On the smith and the chief still fiercely wrestling ! 


Then “Hold!” cried Meming at length. ‘‘ You earn 
The best of arms I can fashion, fully— 

Spear, dagger, and sword, no defence can tumn— 
Helm, corselet, and shield, no defeat can sully !” 


Then out of his smithy brought Meming forth 

Such arms, well-tempered, finished, and burnished, 
As well befitted bold Snorro’s worth— 

The finest that smith-craft ever furnished! 


A triple buckler, with boss of brass, 
Like the sun in the sultry mid-day glaring ; 
A corselet of blue steel—polished as glass, 
A sword—like the streamers to Northward flaring: 


A helmet, whose plume of horsehair rolled 

In a torrent of flame o’er the chieftain’s shoulders -» 
With an eagle, taloned and beaked with gold, 

For a crest to strike terror to all beholders. 


“Thus Snorro quitted Old Meming’s roof, 


And strode away in his armour clanging, 
Till a warlike murmur died far aloof 
On the road through the black cliffs overhanging, 


So runs the history, told in the Norse— 
Or call it a fable—we shall not quarrel ; 
For many a fable, I ween, is worse, 
And does not carry so solid a moral ; 


For what better moral could fable have, 
In an age when the heart-blood is running coldly, 
Than this—‘ Man’s courage makes Fortune’s slaye— 
Success is half his who dares claim it boldly ! ” 
TI. Hoop, 
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The Surrender of Caluts. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ROYALTY IN A RAGE, 


ees as may be supposed, was the anxiety, and great was the consternation, 
which pervaded the town of Durham, and extended along the banks of the 
winding Wear, on that day when the battle of ‘‘ Neville’s Cross” was fought at 
the Red Hills. 

From the hour at which Philippa mounted her white palfrey, and rode towards 
the park of Auckland, monks, and merchants, and women were equally agitated, 
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The monks who had not accompanied the prior to kneel around the corporax cloth 
of St. Cuthbert ascended the highest towers of the cathedral, and, with eyes 
strained towards the embattled hosts, sang hymns, and prayed earnestly that the 
patrimony of their patron saint might be saved; merchants crowded the house- 
tops, or paraded the streets, and excitedly lamented the danger to which their 
families, and booths, and wares were exposed ; and women wrung their hands, and 
bewailed their prospective fate if the town was sacked, and they themselves 
delivered over to the mercy of foes who, at other places, had proved that they 
knew nothing of mercy—perhaps not even the name. 

Tt was an anvful crisis, as every one felt; and not even the oldest inhabitant 
could remember such a display of anxiety and dread in a town which was supposed 
to be guarded by a patron saint of marvellous potency. 

At length the danger passed; and when it became known that the conflict, 
maintained for hours with fury, had terminated in the rout of the invading host, 
the joy and thankfulness were not less conspicuous than the dismay and conster- 
nation had been. Shouts of triumph were on every tongue; and everybody was 
eager to express gratitude to Heaven for deliverance from those evils that fall 
to the lot of the vanquished. Nor was any time lost in giving formal expression 
to the sentiments which filled all hearts. When I, after the memorable scene in 
which John Copeland enacted so prominent a part, rode into the town, I found 
that the Lords Neville and Percy, and the other war-chiefs—with the exception 
of Ralph, Lord Hastings, slain on the field—had attended the queen and the 
prelates to the cathedral, and were, in that sacred edifice, rendering thanks to 
God and St. Cuthbert for the great victory that had been vouchsafed to their 
arms. 

The religious ceremony having been performed with an earnestness which the 
circumstances were eminently calculated to inspire, Philippa and the lords of the 
North returned in procession to the castle. While there endeavouring to estimate 
the extent of their victory, and while ascertaining the number and rank of the 
prisoners, many and grave were the inquiries made by the queen and her captains 
as to the fate of the King of Scots. 

Now it happened that I was the only person capable of affording information 
on this very important subject; and, albeit not without apprehensions that the 
consequences of carrying off such a captive with so little ceremony might prove 
somewhat awkward to Copeland, I felt and deemed it a duty to speak the truth 
plainly. Having, therefore, intimated that I could throw light on the point as to 
which so much curiosity was manifested, I was conducted to the hall in which the 
council was held, and, approaching the queen, bent my knee, not, as I flattered 
myself, without some of the grace which I had often marked and admired in the 
castle of Windsor. 

‘Rise, page,” said Philippa gravely ; ‘and, whatever you have to-say, say 
briefly.” 

“Madam,” began I simply, ‘“‘ what I saw with my own eyes that only I wish 
to relate.” 

s Proceed.” 

“ Having followed the chase as far as the rising ground which, I since learn, 
goes by the name of Merrington, I there came upon a party who were preyer ting 
the King of Scots from making his escape; and there I myself saw the said king 
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surrender to John Copeland, whom I know to be an esquire of Northumberland, 
and I believe a stout and valiant man of war.” 

‘¢ His name is not unknown to me,” said the queen. ‘¢ But wherefore conducts 
he not the captive to our presence ?” 

“ Gracious lady,” replied I, much confused, ‘it irks me to say aught uneratetul 
to your ears; but, since it would ill become me to conceal the truth, I am under 
the necessity of adding that I saw John Copeland not only take the King of Scots 
prisoner, but ride off with him from Merrington.” 

‘¢ And whither ?” 

«Madam, I know not,” replied I, driven to desperation; ‘and, albeit it would 


ill beseem me to answer for another, nevertheless, I cannot but deem that this — 


squire means nought disloyal; for, on my putting the question, he only answered 
that he would keep his captive safe, and account for him to our lord the king.” 

Not before could I have believed Philippa capable of so much wrath ag she 
displayed on hearing this, Never, in truth, had the eye of living man seen the 
excellent queen in such a rage. All the fire of her ancestors seemed to burn within 
her at that moment; and, though she did not stamp her foot, or clench her hand, 
or express her indignation in loud exclamations, her bent brow and flashing eye 
sufficiently attested the ire which Copeland’s conduct had kindled in a bosom 
seldom agitated with angry emotions. Recovering, in some degree, her serenity, 
but with her countenance still flushed with offended pride, she turned towards the 
lords, and, looking round the circle—which did not fail to sympathise with what 
she regarded as an insult to her dignity as the Queen of England, and the heroine 
of the day—she seemed to appeal to them for aid to vindicate her privileges, 

“ Madam,” said Lord Percy, in reply to her look, ‘‘ have patience for a brief 
space, and this matter shall be set to rights,” 

“Yes,” added Lord Neville, ‘‘ Copeland is rude and headstrong, but he is a 
right loyal squire, who, in his day, hath done England good service, and cannot 
but mean well.” 

‘* May it so prove, my lords,” said the queen, recovering her equanimity; 1 
will exercise what patience I can, Meantime, be it yours to take measures for 
ascertaining where he has carried the King of Scots; and I will, with mine own 
hand, write a letter commanding him to bring the King of Scots to me at York, 
and telling him that he will disobey me at his peril; for he has not done what ig 
agreeable to me in carrying off his prisoner without leave, and that he will have to 
explain his conduct fully ere he can hope for my pardon.” 

“¢ Madam,” said Lord Perey, ‘‘ what you command shall be done without loss of 
time; and I much mistake my merry men if, used as they are to track foes, they 
put your grace’s patience to a long test.” 

“And,” added Lord Neville earnestly, ‘ T intreat your grace to suspend judg- 
ment as to Copeland’s conduct, for well I know him to be leal and true, and could 
even take upon myself to be his warranty for explaining everything to your 
satisfaction.” 

With this the conference came to a close; and the lords moved oft to celebrate 
their victory, and make preparations for disbanding the army that had saved 
England in the day of need. At a later hour I was summoned to the queen’s 
presence, and went, not without a feeling of alarm that I might, in some measure, 
be inyolyed in Copeland's disgrace. I soon found, however, that my alarm was 
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groundless, and that I was not to be punished for the rash imprudence of 
another, 

“‘ Page,” said Philippa as I entered, ‘‘Thave sent for you to say that I hold 
you have done good service in informing me of the outrage of which this Northern 
squire has been guilty ; and I doubt not but that my lord the king will so account 
it. Nay, answer not, but listen. At daybreak, Sir John Neville, son of the lord 
of that name, sets forth to journey to Calais, to carry thither news of the victory 
which has this day been sent us by God and St. George. It is but right that my 
lord the king should have all information as to the manner in which a royal prisoner 
was taken and lawlessly carried off. Be ready, therefore, to join Sir Ji ohn Neville’s 
train, and accompany him when he takes the road.” 

With the best grace I could, I expressed my deep sense of the honour which the 
queen was pleased to confer upon me; and next morning, about cock-crow, I was 
riding out of Durham With Neville and his men, and, in their company, taking 
the way south to embark at Dover for the stronghold before the walls of which 
lay, in hostile array, the gallant prince whom I had the distinction of serving and 
the brave warriors at whose side I had fought at Cressy. 

Tt was true that, in thus leaving England, I was deprived of the opportunity 
of visiting my grandsire’s homestead, and this somewhat damped the joy which 
I felt at the prospect of figuring once more in the prince’s train. But Iwas young, 
and too sanguine to dwell long on a subject which was rather sugeestive of 
melancholy reflections. 

“What matters it,” soliloquised I, as I rode along, ‘‘ whether I appear there 
now or hereafter? Mayhap the delay is favourable ; and, when the time does come, 
I may have won some more significant symbol of renown in arms than aught that 
decks a page’s livery to gladden the heart of my stout grandsire, and to cheer, if 
but for a moment, the heart of my sad, sad mother.” 

Little, as I thus mused, did I foresee the awfully painful circumstances under 
which I was destined next to approach the homely grange, and set foot in the 
humble hall whose roof had sheltered my childhood. 


CHAPTER XXX 
AT CALAIS, 


T musr now ask the reader to waft himself in imagination from Durham to 
Calais—to suppose that Sir John Neville and Arthur Winram have taken shipping 
at Dover, and landed near the camp of the besiegers—and that, while the knight 
has, without the loss of a moment, proceeded to the tent of the king, the page has 
repaired to that of the prince, to account for his prolonged absence from duty, and 
to tell of the wondrous things which, in the interval, he has seen and done. 

At the door of the pavilion, over which floated the young hero’s standard, I 
encountered Sir Thomas Norwich, who eyed me with a start of surprise. 

4¢ What, page!” exclaimed he, “‘ where, in the name of all the saints, have you 
been ?” 

‘Tt is a long story.” 

© Ah! Isee, Youhave been indulging in some more such mysterious adventures 
as you had at Caen.” . 

“Yes, sir knight,” replied I, shaking my head wisely, ‘‘ such adventures, and 
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so many, that I would fain, with your permission, see my lord the prince to recount 
them for his diversion.” 

“A murrain upon you, boy!” exclaimed Sir Thomas, frowning. ‘Deem you 
that my lord has so little to think of, that he can find time to listen to your talk 
about trifles ?” 

“Lead me to my lord’s presence,” said I, in a conclusive tone, ‘and I will 
stake my head on my intelligence proving of moment enough to secure me an 
audience,” 

The air of mystery which I assumed was not lost on the good knight; in fact, 
I believe his curiosity was highly excited. In any case, without more ado, he drew 
aside the curtain of the pavilion, and I speedily found myself in the presence of the 
heir of England. 

At that time the Prince of Wales, who was buoyant with all the enthusiasm of 
youth, and dreaming constantly of the feats of arms performed in other days by 
paladins and heroes of romance, and not without an ardent ambition to emulate 
their achievements, was somewhat weary of the inaction of a siege which, being 
slowly and cautiously conducted, furnished no opportunity of performing the daring 
deeds in which his soul delighted, Naturally, therefore, anything that gave 
novelty to the scene was acceptable. As I entered, he was listening to Sir William 
Pakington, his secretary, who, for his amusement, read aloud from the book called 
“Tyristrem ;” and the glance of surprise which his countenance wore as he turned 
towards me was accompanied with an expression which seemed to intimate that I 
was welcome. 

‘Wonder upon wonders!” exclaimed he; ‘can this be my page Winram— 
Arthur Winram ?” 

‘The same, my lord, and at your highness’s command.” 

“Methought you had fallen in the battle,” said the prince, smiling; ‘or 
beshrew me if, at one time, I did not fancy that, like your famous namesake, 
King Arthur, you had been carried away to Elfland by the faéry queen.” 

“No, my lord; Elfland may, for aught I know, be a pleasant abode for such 
as have the fortune to get there; but I have not been beyond the haunts of living 
men.” 

I then rapidly related the adventures of which I had been the hero from the 
time at which the young Count of Flanders had been rescued from my grasp by 
Philip of Valois, while flying from Cressy, to the hour when the King of Scots had 
been taken prisoner by John Copeland, while flying from Neyville’s Cross. The 
prince listened with attention, now and then putting a question to make me explain 
events more fully; and when my narrative came to an end, he rose, and for a few 
moments paced the floor of the pavilion in a reflecting mood. 

* By good St. George!” exclaimed he, stopping suddenly, ‘‘this news of the defeat 
of the Scots comes in good time to scare the blood out of Philip's body, and to 
encourage my lord the king to take this place by storm before the winter sets in. 
It seems,” continued he, ‘that when this Celtic invasion was bruited about, his 
holiness the Pope remarked that ‘the Scots were the only antidote to the English.’ 
I marvel what he will say now. ‘Two such victories against such odds, and in so 
many months!” he added, ‘‘ surely neither history nor song tells of a nation so highly 
favoured in hours of peril.” 

‘‘Not that I wot of, my lord,” said I, whose information on the subject was 
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not by any means so extensive as to entitle me to speak with anything like 
authority. 

« Nevertheless,” said the prince earnestly, ‘would to God that you had taken 
young Louis of Flanders prisoner! There is no prince or lord in Christendom 
whom my lord the king more eagerly desires to bring over to the English interest ; 
and the exploit would have made your fortune.” 

“My lord, I did my best,” said I calmly; “ and, so long as we fought single- 
handed, I did not despair. But when so many adversaries appeared, I deemed that 
L was wise in saving my own life at the expense of a little rough handling to a man 
of his rank.” 

The prince laughed gaily, and was about to speak, when, at that moment, the 
curtain was drawn, and Lord De Oy entered. As he did so, we exchanged glances 
of mutual defiance ; and my hand insensibly stole to the handle of my dagger. 

‘My lord, pardon my interrupting your conversation,” said he, bowing to the 
prince; ‘‘and you, Master Winram, if that be your name,” continued he, scowling 
on me, “you are commanded to repair to the king’s tent, and report yourself to 
the page in waiting ; and mayhap,” continued he maliciously, as we issued from 
the pavilion, ‘you will be able to explain how it came to pass, when strict orders 
were issued before Cressy that no man should leave the ranks in pursuit, that you 
alone disobeyed the order.” 

“My lord,” said I haughtily, “I am prepared to explain all that to the king or 
the Prince of Wales, if I am questioned ; but to you, or such as you, I cannot hold 
myself in any way responsible.” 

“ Varlet !” cried he, boiling with rage, “but that you are on your way to the 
king, I should chastise your insolence on the spot.” 

“Be patient, my lord,” replied I, repressing my rising wrath with a stern effort, 
‘cand the day will come when you will haye no such excuse. Ay—mark me!— 
the day will surely come.” 

As I spoke, we parted ; and, while he stood gazing on me with a face in which 
antipathy, to the strongest degree, was expressed in the bitterest manner, I pursued 
my way with an air of calm defiance. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE LUCK OF JOHN COPELAND. 


Tr was not merely to the king and the Prince of Wales, and the nobles and 
knights of England, that the news of Queen Philippa’s victory was a subject of 
high interest. Every squire, page, and groom heard the glad tidings with delight ; 
and as rumour carried through the English camp intelligence so flattering to the 
pride of Englishmen, there arose one long shout of joy and rej oicing. For my own 
part, I had to tell the story hundreds of times, and, for twenty-four hours at least, 
found myself a person of no slight consequence. 

I know not what the Calesians thought of the excitement among the besiegers ; 
but the cheers that everywhere rose loud and high might haye intimated to them 
that the English had received news that boded little good to the beleaguered town. 
Nevertheless, they held out resolutely; and, in spite of the prince’s prediction, 
King Edward evinced no inclination whatever to storm the place. 

‘*No,” said the king, in a conclusive tone; “I now fecl more secure than ever 
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of my prize. It is true that Philip of Valois may come to relieve the place ; and, 
truth to tell, I desire not mine adversary’s presence. But, if come he does, it shall 
be at his peril.” 

However, Philip of Valois made no sign of moving to the rescue of his friends. 
In fact, it seemed that the ill-fated prince had played his last card when he urged 
the King of Scots to invade England; and the disastrous issue of the enterprise 
had ruined his projects. 

In such circumstances, it appeared that, if distress did not force the Calesians to 
surrender their stronghold, the English army might remain all the winter before the 
walls without any change in the aspect of affairs, Such being the case, the pledge 
I had given not to draw my sword for a year and a day became less irksome; and 
I was gradually reconciling my mind to the condition on which I had recovered my 
liberty, when, towards the coast in the neighbourhood of Calais, the wind blew a 
ship on board of which was no less important a personage than John Copeland, 
the captor of David Bruce. 

And here I must pause to relate how the Northumbrian squire, after possessing 
nimself of the King of Scots, at the cost of two of his front teeth, at Merrington, 
and mounting him on horseback, fared with his royal captive; and how his sagacity 
enabled him, without losing hold of his prisoner, to evade the consequences of 
having aroused Queen Philippa’s wrath to the highest pitch. 

No sooner had Sir John Neville reached the camp before Calais, and presented 
Philippa’s epistle to her royal husband, than, as I have already intimated, I was 
interrupted in my colloquy with the prince, and by Lord De Oy hastily and 
not very courteously summoned to the royal presence, and closely interrogated as to 
the circumstances under which the King of Scots was taken prisoner and carried 
northward. Itold my story without concealment or exaggeration, and was grati- 
fied to perceive that King Edward, albeit blaming Copeland for haying acted 
rashly, gave him credit for having acted with honourable intentions. 

But, unhappily, the aspect of the affair did not improve with time. In fact, 
Copeland seemed to be bent on ruining himself by carrying his enterprise too far. 

It appeared, on inquiry, that, after capturing Dayid Bruce, Copeland hurried 
him away towards the castle of Ogle, on the river Blythe, and, after reaching that 
fortress, placed him under a guard so strong as to preclude the probability of escape 
or rescue, So far the matter was not so awkward. But when a knight, despatched 
by the queen, presented a letter, in which he was commanded to give up his captive, 
he answered in defiant terms. 

“The King of Scots,” said he tothe knight, ‘‘ is my prisoner, and I will neither 
give him up to man nor woman, except to my own lord, the King of England. 
But,” added he, ‘¢you may depend on my taking proper care of him, and I will be 
answerable for guarding him well.” 

Naturally such a message exasperated Philippa beyond measure ; and, in high 
wrath, she wrote to King Edward, complaining that Copeland had acted so out- 
rageously, and set her commandsso utterly at defiance, that she could not brook his 
insolence. 

The king was somewhat perplexed. Sympathising, in a slight degree, with the 
queen’s indignation, but reluctant to act severely towards Copeland, he perhaps felt 
some hesitation as to what he should do. It was necessary, however, to decide 
without delay ; and the king deemed it most prudent to send orders to Copeland to 
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repair forthwith to Calais. The squire hastened to obey; and, haying left Dayid 
Bruce vigilantly guarded in his castle of Ogle, ere long presented himself at Calais, 
and, haying desired to be conducted to the king, soon found himself face to face 
with the husband of the royal lady whose resentment he had provoked. 

It was a memorable moment when Copeland and the king met, and for an 
instant the squire’s brave heart must have beat quick as he looked on his sovereign’s 
countenance ; but Edward's manner was sufficiently gracious to assure him that he 
had lost little favour, and that he was not likely to meet with strong reproof. 

‘‘Ah, welcome!” exclaimed the king; ‘welcome, my brave squire, who, by 
his valour, has captured my adversary, the King of Scots!” 

At this point, Copeland, perceiving how the interview would probably terminate, 
fell on his knees. 

“My lord,” said he gravely, “if God, in His great kindness, has given me the 
King of Scots as a prisoner—haying permitted me to conquer him in arms—no one 
ought to be jealous of it, for God can, when He pleases, send His grace to a poor 
squire as well as to a great lord.” 

‘Go on, John,” said the king in a tone of encouragement: * T listen.” 

“Well, my lord,” continued the squire more boldly, ‘ do not take it amiss if I 
did not surrender the King of Scots to the orders of my lady the queen ; for I 
hold my lands of you, and my oath is to you, not to her, except it be through 
choice.” 

‘‘ Rise, John,” said the king, after musing for a moment, “and assure yourself 
that the loyal service you have done us, and our esteem for your yalour, are so great 
as to serve for an excuse, were any needed ; and shame fall upon those who bear you 
any ill-will. However, you will now return home, and take your prisoner, the 
King of Scots, and convey him to my wife.” 

‘Right willingly, my lord,” said Copeland, who saw that everything would end 
as he wished. 

“And, by way of remuneration,” added the king, coming to the point, I 
assign lands, as near your house as you can choose them, to the value of five hundred 
pounds sterling. a-year, for you and your heirs, and I nominate you a squire of my 
body and household.” 

“* My lord, how can I express my thanks for your favours?” cried the squire in 
ecstasies, 

‘‘As for that,” said Edward, “seeing that you are a brave warrior, I ask you 
to furnish twenty men-at-arms; and, on that condition, I grant you a pension of 
an hundred pounds yearly, to be paid out of the customs of Berwick.” 

* a % s * # * 

Tt was on the third day after his arrival at the camp before Calais, and when he 
was about to embark to return to England, that Copeland sought me out to say 
‘ Farewell.” ; 

“Well, sir squire,” said TI, laughing, ‘it seems that, after great hazard, you have 
managed everything to your heart’s content.” 

“ Assuredly,” replied he. “TI ever predicted that such would be the issue; and 
now nothing remains to be done in the business but to return home, assemble 
my friends and neighbours, and conyey the captive king to York, with some such 
excuse to my lady the queen as will soothe her woman’s pride.” 

‘So far,” observed I, ‘* you certainly have had luck on your side.” 
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“ Ay, boy,” said he, smiling grimly, ‘you now see I understand better than 
you how to get fame and fortune.” 

“ God’s truth!” exclaimed I, ‘ after what has passed I should be a dolt to dispute 
it. But all men have their peculiar gifts; end I opine that it is only a man born 
and bred in the North who could have planned such an achievement, and carried it 
out so shrewdly.” 

‘* Well spoken, my brave youth,” said Copeland; ‘‘and I believe you likewise 
have gifts that might make a man of you, if you went the right way about it; but 
trust me that all your fine dreams of chivalry and ambition to perform fine feats of 
arms will not easily get you five hundred a-year in land, and a pension of a hundred 
a-year out of the customs of Berwick.” 

‘Perhaps not; but my dreams, as you call them, may result in something 
better—in my name being recorded by chroniclers, and celebrated by minstrels.” 

The Northumbrian squire laughed loud at what he deemed my fantastic notions, 
and laid his hand on my arm. 

“ TIark ye, boy,” said he, looking in my face. ‘I know something of mankind, 
and I venture to predict of you, that—young and foolish as you are—you will live 
and learn how to climb the tree, so as ever, when you fall, to fall as a cat does— 
that is, on your feet; so that I have faith in your future.” 

“Many thanks for your compliment,” said I half scornfully. 

But listen,” continued Copeland kindly. ‘‘ When this siege is over, and you 
tire of idling at Windsor or Eltham, and sigh for strife and real warfare, come 
North to my castle on the Blythe; and, if you meet not with dainty chivalry, you 
will meet with a hearty welcome, and enemies who will give you work to do, 
when we mount our steeds, and ride forth together to couch our spears against 
the Scot.” 

“ Many thanks for your courtesy,” replied I, as he shook my hand ere parting ; 
‘and, if I avail myself of your offer, I trust you will not fail to put me in the way 
of making my fortune by capturing a king.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ARRIVALS, 


Axourt three days before the Feast of All Saints there was much commotion 
in the camp before Calais. Everything wore a gayer aspect than on ordinary 
occasions, and an unwonted degree of excitement lighted up the grim faces of the 
English soldiery. In fact, there had just taken place an important arrival in the 
person of Queen Philippa; and, even had she come alone, the heroine of Neville’s 
Cross would have been received with enthusiasm. But she was not unaccompanied 
when she came to Calais; for with her came a great number of ladies, who gladly 
left England and their homes to sce their fathers, husbands, brothers, and kinsmen 
who were engaged in the siege. 

It appears that, so far as the King of Scots was concerned, everything had 
ultimately been settled to Philippa’s satisfaction. On reaching England, Copeland 
had, as he intended, assembled his friends and neighbours, conducted David 
Bruce to York, and there, in the king’s name, presented his royal captive to the 
queen with such handsome excuses, that she expressed herself quite satisfied. Nor, 
nfter haying settled that matter, did Philippa linger in the North. Having 
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provided for the defence of York, Durham, and other towns in the province beyord 
the Hamber, she immediately set out for London, carrying the royal Scot in 
her train, 

Arrived in the capital of England, the King of Scots was, with mach ceremony, 
conducted to the Tower. Twenty thousand soldiers escorted the prisoner; the 
companies of the city, in their appropriate dresses, took part in the procession ; and 
David Bruce—riding a tall black horse, that he might be seen of all men— 
slowly passed through London, and disappeared from the crowd within the gate of 
the great metropolitan fortress, 

Measures haying been taken to render the prison absolutely secure, and to pre- 
clude everything like a possibility of escape, Philippa left London for Dover; and, 
embarking with a favourable wind, she soon reached Calais, On the arrival of 
the queen, King Edward held a grand court, and ordered magnificent entertain- 
ments for the ladies who had come with his royal spouse. 

Naturally, the court and the entertainments caused much talk, raised much 
curiosity, and excited much interest in the camp. But they were not the only 
subjects of conversation which Philippa’s arrival furnished. From England with 
the queen came her eldest daughter, Isabel, then a girl of fifteen, and fair to look 
upon; and everybody whispered that she was destined as the bride of the Count of 
landers, At all events, it was known that the Flemings were most anxious that 
their young count should espouse the English princess ; and it was believed that 
the King and Queen of England were, for many reasons, as eager as the Flemings 
that the match should take place. 

At that time I may mention that the Count of Flanders was still at the court of 
Philip of Valois, brooding over the death of his father, and dreaming of vengeance. 
The Flemings, however, were not daunted by this circumstance, which certainly 
did not favour their project. To the French court they sent such messages as 
they believed would lure their prince home. 

“Tf,” said they, ‘*you will return to Flanders, and follow our advice, we will 
make a great man of you,” 

The young count listened, reflected, yielded, and returned to the dominions 
over which his father had exercised sovereign sway. 

At first everything went smoothly enough. ‘The chief towns of Flanders made 
much of their count, and laid such rich presents at his feet that his eyes were 
dazzled, and go far all was well. But on one point they were determined—namely, 
that they—and not he—should select his bride, and that the bride should be none 
other than the English princess who was now, with her mother, in the camp before 
Calais, 

Unfortunately, as it happened, the Count of Flanders had two strong objec- 
tions to the matrimonial union which his subjects were so anxious to bring about. 
tn the first place, he wished to marry a daughter of the Duke of Brabant; and, in 
the second place, he was utterly averse to marry Isabel of England. 

“I will never,” said he, almost in tears—‘ I will never marry a daughter of 
the man whom I hold responsible for my father’s death.” 

“But,” said the Flemings, “ this English alliance will best enable us to resist 
the oppressions of the French, and our connexion with England is much more 
profitable than could be a connexion with any other country.” 

Nevertheless, the Count of Flanders remained obdurate; and the Flemings 
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equally stubborn in their way, not only adhered to their purpose, but gave their 
hereditary ruler to understand that he was neither more nor less than a prisoner— 
nay, more, they intimated that he was likely so to continue until he listened to 
reason, and consented to be guided by them. 

“ You will never,” said they, ‘have your liberty, unless you take our advice ; 
and if your father had taken our advice he might have been one of the greatest 
princes of Christendom, instead of being—what he became—a yassal of France.” 

Naturally, the count found his position extremely perplexing, and his captivity 
wearisome, and, under the influence of continual importunities on the part of the 
Vlemings, his resolution began to give way. 

“¢ Well,” said he, one day, ‘I begin to think you are in the right, and that the 
advantages to be gained from an alliance with England are very grea Be 

Gratified to hear the count express himself in such language, the Flemings 
relaxed his bonds, gave him a little more liberty, and allowed him to recreate 
himself with field-sports, especially that of hawking, which was his favourite 
pastime. But he felt that he was still a prisoner. Whenever he rode out to fly his 
hawk, he found himself vigilantly guarded ; and, ere long, to relieve himself from 
a predicament which daily became more awkward, he consented to do all that the 
Flemings required of him, and, with the best grace he could assume, intimated his 
willingness to espouse the English princess, whose name he disliked, and whose face 
he had never seen. 

And now, for a time, matters went as favourably as the Flemings could have 
desired, and ambassadors were sent to Calais to inform the King and Queen 
of England that their count was ready to espouse the princess. Edward and 
Philippa were delighted beyond measure with the intelligence, and did not conceal 
their satisfaction. 

« What good sort of people the Flemings are!” exclaimed they eratefully. 

Meanwhile, the Earl of Northampton and the Earl of Arundel, having been 
sent into Flanders, made all arrangements in the most skilful manner. In vain the 
Duke of Brabant threw obstacles in the way, invoked the interference of Philip of 
Valois, and did everything in his power to puta stop to the negotiations. The 
Flemings were neither to be coaxed nor coerced from following their project; and 
at length it was agreed that a conference should take place between the King and 
Queen of England and the Count of Flanders, attended by the chief men of the 
country. Bergues St. Vinox was fixed upon as the place of meeting, and thither 
from Calais went the king and queen, with a brilliant train and in great state, to 
take their prospective son-in-law by the hand. 

On reaching the place appointed for their conference, the King and Queen of 
England found the Count of Flanders, who, with the leading men of the chief 
towns, had come with great pomp to bring the business to a conclusion. Courteous 
salutations haying passed, King Edward took the count aside, and spoke to the boy 
of the death of his father at Cressy. 

‘¢ As God shall help me,” said the king solemnly, ‘I never heard, on the day of 
the battle, that the Count of Flanders was among my foes, nor on the morrow that 
he had been there.” 

With this assurance the young count appeared satisfied, and the subject of the 
marriage was, without delay, introduced. No dispute arose; and, certain articles 
having been agreed on and sworn to, the Count of Flanders was formally betrothed 
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to Isabel of England, and engaged to espouse her at an early date. The day, 
indeed, was put off till King Edward should have more leisure. But the king and 
the count separated apparently in high good-humour with each other, and no 
doubt was entertained that, at an early period, the marriage would be celebrated 
with a pomp and splendour becoming the rank of the parties. 

Tt was while the King and Queen of England were absent at this conference, 
that I, lounging listlessly about the camp, met Sir Thomas Norwich, with whom I 
had recently become as friendly and familiar as our different ages and ranks would 
admit of our being. Many a time the good knight had spoken jocularly of my 
encounter with the Count of Flanders, and now he resumed the subject, which, at 
the moment, was by no means the most agreeable in the world. 

“Boy Winram,” said he, ‘you have been so far lucky in your career; but I 
fear me you will fall into the background, now that this count is coming to wed 
the king’s daughter,” 

‘““By my halidame!” replied I, “such is the thought that haunts me, But 
change of fortune seems to be the lot of human beings all over the world; and 
Fortune, who so frequently turns her wheel against princes and men of high rank, 
also condescends at times to play her tricks with those of lower degree. So I submit. 
But of one thing, sir knight, connected with this affair, I feel fully assured.” 

“What?” 

“That Louis of Flanders has a French heart, and that he will never take the 
hand of an English bride with hearty good-will.” 

“Dangerous words, which you had better not repeat,” said Sir Thomas, looking 
cautiously round. : 

“‘Mayhap they are dangerous words,” replied I; ‘*but look to the end, and 
you may sce them come true,” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
NO ROAD. 


AUTUMN deepened into winter, and winter was succeeded by spring, and spring 
ripened and mellowed into summer, with its long, bright, merry days; and every 
month rumour brought to the camp of the English before Calais tidings that 
Philip of Valois was coming with a mighty army to relieve the beleaguered town. 
But month followed month, and season succeeded to season, and still Philip failed 
to make his appearance; and the warriors of England, growing somewhat vain- 
glorious, exclaimed with sneers that ‘hawks come not where eagles hold eyrie ;” 
and the Calesians, on the verge of famine, well-nigh gave way to despair, when 
suddenly, on a summer day, news reached the camp that the foe, so long looked for, 
was at last coming, with princes, dukes, and counts, and an overwhelming force at 
his back, to save Calais and ayenge Cressy. 

Tt was a little before Whitsuntide, when Philip of Valois, haying summoned 
all the knights and squires of France to assemble at Amiens, repaired to that city 
with his sons, the Dukes of Normandy and Orleans, held a grand council of war, 
and, after much deliberation, resolved to march to the relief of Calais, But, with 
some vague idea of the difficulties to be encountered—for all his ideas of war were 
vague—he sent ambassadors to Flanders, and asked for part of his army a free 
passage through the Flemish territory, his object being to send troops by way of 
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Gravelines, that they might reach Calais on that side, fight with the English, and 
reinforce the garrison. But the Flemings, not to be tempted from their fidelity to 
the King of England, decidedly refused to comply with the request; and Philip, 
baffled as to this part of his project, determined to push forward his enterprise by 
advancing towards Boulogne. 

At Arras, however, he took up his quarters for a short time to gather in the 
forces which were hastening to his standard; and from Arras he advanced slowly 
to Hesdin, his army and baggage extending over three miles of country. Resting 
abt Hesdin for a day, he moved forward to Blangy, and, having again halted at that 
place to mature his plans, he threw off hesitation, passed through the country of 
Faukenberg, and, leading his men straight to Sangate, posted them on the hills 
between Calais and Wissant. 

It will readily be imagined that, at this time, the excitement in the camp of the 
English was high. Impressive, moreover, was the spectacle which the army of 
Philip presented to those who rode out to watch their movements. Night had 
fallen when the French took up their ground ; and I can bear witness that it was a 
beautiful sight to see their banners waving and their arms glistening in the 
moonlight. 

“A most noble army, my lord,” remarked Sir Thomas Norwich to the Prince 
of Wales, with whom and a body of riders he had come to view the approach of 
the foe. 

‘A most noble army, on my faith!” replied the prince, with admiration. 
“But,” added he, after a pause, ‘it can avail Calais nought. ‘The position of my 
lord the king is too strong to be attacked with advantage by mortal man, and 
Philip of Valois must either retire without striking a blow, or prove himself mad 
by rushing on destruction, and leading his followers like sheep to the slaughter.” 

Nor, in speaking in a tone so confident, was the prince guilty of aught like 
presumption. Nothing, in truth, whigh skill, and prudence, and labour could do to 
render the English army absolutely secure, had been left undone by the English king, 
At the commencement of the siege there were two roads by which the French might 
have approached Calais. One of these was by the downs along the sea-shore, and 
the other by the bridge of Nieullet, which afforded a passage over the marshes and 
ditches farther up the country ; but neither one nor the other had been neglected. 
Along the shore Edward posted his fleet; with archers, and artillery, and bombards, 
the noise of which frightened the enemy; and at the bridge of Nieullet he posted 
his cousin, the Earl of Derby, with such a force of archers and men-at-arms as 
were likely to keep it against all comers. 

Not wholly informed as to the position of the English, or perhaps, when at a 
distance, contemptuous of their power, Philip of Valois, while encamped at 
Sangate, sent his marshals to examine the country, and ascertain the most 
favourable passage towards the foes whom he came to crush; but they returned, 
with dismay in their faces, to inform him that no attempt could be made without 
the certainty of an infinite loss of men. 

“ But,” cried Philip, after hearing them, ‘why not cross the marshes between 
Sangate and the sea?” 

‘* Because, sire,” answered the marshals firmly, ‘‘the marshes are known to be 
impassable, and the idea is not seriously to be entertained,” 

“Well,” exclaimed Philip angrily, “by St. Denis! it seems that I cannot get 
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to my adversary the King of England, but that is no reason why he should not 
come to me.” 

And, after pondering for a day and a night, he commanded four of his fords, 
one of whom was Eustace de Ribeaumont, to go to King Edward and challenge 
him to leave his camp, and fight on the hill of Sangate. 

According to their instructions, the four lords mounted their steeds, passed the 
bridge of Nieullet, and, on reaching the English camp, found the king surrounded 
by his barons and knights. Dismounting, they approached, with many reverences, 
and stood before the king. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Edward, smiling, “‘ ye are welcome. Pray tell me what is 
your errand, for I would fain know at once.” 

“ Sire,” said Eustace de Ribeaumont, speaking for all, ‘‘ the King of France 
informs you, through us, that he is come to the hill of Sangate in order to give you 
battle, but he cannot find any means of approaching you.” 

Edward looked round on his barons and knights, and, as he did so, he smiled 
complacently. 

‘¢Therefore,” continued Ribeaumont, “the King of France wishes you to 
assemble your council, an he will send some of his, that they may confer together, 
and fix on some spot where a general combat may take place.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Edward drily, ‘I have already taken counsel with my 
barons and knights, and my answer to the demand of Philip of Valois is brief. I 
perfectly understand the request made, through you, by my adversary, who wrong- 
fully keeps possession of my inheritance, which, be it known to you, weighs much 
upon me. You will, therefore, tell him from me, if you please, that I have been on 
this spot near a twelvemonth. Of this, I am assured, he was well informed; and, 
had he chosen, he might have come here sooner. But, God’s truth! he has allowed 
me to remain so long that I have expended large sums of money, and have done so 
much that I must be master of Calais in a very short time. I am not, therefore, 
inclined in the smallest degree to comply with his caprices, or to gratify his con- 
venience, or to abandon what I have gained, or what I have been so anxious to 
conquer. If neither he nor his army can pass by the downs nor by the bridge, he 
must seek out some other road. Iam not bound to find him a way.” 

The French lords bowed low on receiving King Edward’s answer, and, having 
mounted their horses, were courteously escorted to the bridge of Nieullet, and sent 
on to their own camp. On reaching Sangate they related to Philip of Valois the 
result of their mission, and gave such an account of the formidable preparations 
made to oppose them, that the bold countenanee of the Valois fell. 

‘t By Heavens!” exclaimed he, gesticulating violently, ‘‘ this passes all patience ; 
but, one day, I will make mine adversaries dearly rue all they are doing.” 

Having uttered this threat, which the unhappy man was not destined to execute, 
Philip acknowledged the impossibility of any successful attempt to raise the siege of 
Calais, and forced himself to the determination of abandoning the enterprise 
which had created so much stir throughout France. Breaking up his camp, he 
marched, much crestfallen, from Sangate, and away in the direction of Amiens, 
there to disband his army. But the English were not inclined to let him off so 
easily. Attacking the rear of the retreating force, they wrought the French much 
mischief, and brought off prisoners, horses, and yaggons full of wine and other 
provisions, 
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Meanwhile, the Calesians were in the last stages of distress, and when they saw 
Philip depart, leaving them to their fate, they uttered a long wail, expressive of 
horror and grief. It was now, indeed, abundantly evident that all hope of succour 
had vanished, and, at the instance of the despairing inhabitants, John de Vienne, 
governor of the town, mounted the walls, and, displaying a flag, made a signal 
that he demanded a parley. 

“ Now,” said King Edward joyfully, “the fruit is at length ripe, and the 
wind is about to do its work.” 

And he ordered Sir Walter Manny to hold a parley with the French governor, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
SURRENDER OF CALAIS. 


It was the morning of the 8rd of August, 1847; and there was woe and 
lamentation within the walls of Calais. After having held out sternly for well- 
nigh a year, the town, left to its fate by Philip of Valois, already exposed to some 
of the horrors of famine, and now almost at the mercy of the King of England, was 
on the point of surrendering to the besiegers, and under such CS ace as 
made the necessity appear all the more cruel, 

In fact, the parley which John de Vienne, the governor, had demanded, and 
which he had held in the usual form with Sir Walter Manny, had not resulted ag 
anticipated by the Calesians; for King Edward insisted on an unconditional 
surrender, and, at first, would listen to no other terms. In vain Sir Walter Manny 
and the nobles of England pleaded for the unfortunate town. The only condition 
to which Edward would consent was one which added to the melancholy of the 
occasion, and melted the sternest hearts. 

“Gentlemen,” said the king in a conclusive tone, ‘I am not go obstinate as to 
hold my opinion against you all.” 

Every eye sparkled with satisfaction, as the idea that the king was about to 
yield to their wishes occurred to all. 

“Sir Walter,” continued Edward drily, ‘you will therefore inform the Governor 
of Calais that the only grace he must expect from me is, that six of the principal 
citizens march out of the town with bare heads and feet, with ropes round their 
necks, and the keys of the town and castle in their hands, These six citizens shall 
be at my absolute disposal ; the remainder of the inhabitants pardoned.” 

When the decision at which the royal conqueror had arrived was made known 
to John de Vienne, he ordered the bell to be rung; and, having assembled all the 
men and women of Calais in the town hall, he informed them of the answer which 
he had received, and that lie could not obieis any more favourable conditions. 
Mournful was the scene which ensued. Immediately the assembly raised a cry of 
despair; and the distress was so great that even the fortitude of John de Vienne 
gave way, and he wept bitterly. After a short pause, however, Eustace St. Pierre, 
one of the richest men in Calais, and one of the most virtuous, rose slowly, and 
with serene dignity addressed the populace. 

“ Gentlemen, both high and low,” said Eustace gravely, “it would bea very 
great pity to suffer so many people to die through famine, if any means could be 
found to prevent it; and it would be highly meritorious in the eyes of our Saviour 
if such misery could be averted.” 
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A low murmur of approbation ran through the assembly, and all present kept 
their eyes fixed on the countenance of the speaker. 

‘And such being the case,” continued Eustace, “and such faith have I in 
finding grace before God, if I die to saye my townsmen, that I venture to name 
myself as one of the six.” 

As may be supposed, a mighty effect was produced by this speech; and, as 
Eustace concluded, the populace were almost inclined to worship him. Many, 
indeed, cast themselves at his feet with tears and groans, and sought to kiss the 
hem of his garment. Nor was his example lost on those who, like himself, had 
hitherto held their head highest in the now imperilled community. With little 
delay, and as little reluctance, five of the principal citizens rose, as Hustace had 
done, and volunteered, like him, to give themselves up for their fellow-townsmen, 
and, if necessary, seal the sacrifice with their blood. 

No time was now lost in bringing matters to a conclusion. Mountinga hackney, 
John de Vienne conducted the six citizens to the gate, and, having passed through, 
led them, barefoot and bareheaded, with halters round their necks, and the keys of 
Calais in their hands, to the barrier, and delivered them to Sir Walter Manny, who 
was there waiting. 

“ Sir knight,” said John de Vienne, ‘‘I, as Governor of Calais, deliver to you, 
with the consent of the inhabitants, these six citizens; and I swear to you that they 
were, and are to this day, the most wealthy in Calais. I beg of you, gentle sir, that 
you would have the goodness to beseech your king that they may not be put to death.” 

‘*On my faith,” replied Sir Walter, much affected, ‘‘ I cannot answer for what 
the king will do with them; but you may depend on this, that I will do all in my 
power to save them.” 

And now the barriers were opened, and Sir Walter Manny, leading the six 
citizens to the royal pavilion, presented them to the victor king. 

Immediately on coming into Edward’s presence, the six citizens fell on their 
knees, and, with uplifted hands, implored mercy, 

‘¢ Most gallant king,” cried they, in accents that moved every heart, ‘sec 
before you men of Calais, who have been capital merchants, and who bring you the 
keys of the castle and the town.” 

All the lords and knights of England who surrounded their king on the occasion 
wept at the sight. At first, however, it seemed that the citizens were doomed. In 
fact, Edward greatly disliked the Calesians, not only for the blood and treasure 
they had cost him during the siege, but for the many injuries which, in other days, 
their cruisers had done the English at sea; and, far from sympathising with the 
pity expressed, he eyed them with angry glances, and ordered them to be straight- 
way led to execution. But loud murmurs arose from the barons who stood around ; 
and one noble, bolder than the others, protested frankly. 

‘¢ My lord,” said he, ‘reflect before doing in this matter what can never be 
undone, nor, as I believe, justified. Remember, my lord, what was said by your 
grandsire of illustrious memory, when advised to show mercy to men infinitely more 
criminal than these citizens. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘talk to me of showing mercy? 
When did I ever refuse mercy to mortal man who asked it? I would not refuse 
mercy even to a dog!” 

Edward, however, shook his head, and appeared inexorable. But Sir Walter 
Manny, trusting to his influence with Edward, ventured on a last appeal, 
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Gentle sir,” said Sir Walter, ‘let me beseech you to restrain your anger, 
You have the reputation of great and true nobility of soul. Do not tarnish your 
reputation by such. an act as this, nor allow any man to speak of you as haying so 
tarnished it. All the world would say that you have acted cruelly if you put to 
death six men who haye surrendered themselves to your mercy to save their fellow- 
citizens,” 

* Be it so,” replied the king, with a significant wink, ‘‘and meantime let the 
headsman be sent for.” Hs 

At that moment the fate of the citizens appeared to be sealed; and they must 








have given up all hope. But they had still another chance of escape. Almost as 
the king spoke, Queen Philippa approached, and, falling upon her knees, implored 
her husband to show mercy to the unhappy men. 

‘Ah, gentle sir,” said the queen, with tears in her eyes, ‘since I, in spite of 
great dangers, have crossed the seas to meet you, I have never asked you one favour. 
Now I do most humbly ask, as a gift, for the sake of the Son of the Blessed Mary, 
and for your love of me, that you will be merciful to these six men.” 

For some time the king regarded his spouse without speaking, and as if 
struggling with himself. At length he broke silence, and, as he spoke, all present 
listened to his words, as if the life of each depended on the answer. 

“ Lady,” said he, ‘‘I wish that, at this moment, you had been anywhere clse 
than here. But you have intreated in such a manner that I cannot refuse you. I 
therefore give these citizens to you to do as you like with them.” ; 

: As the king concluded, all the nobles and knights breathed more freely ; and 
the queen, haying conducted the citizens to her apartments, caused their halters to 
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be taken off, and clothes to be given to theni, arid ofdered that they should be 
gorved with dinner; and then, having presented cach with six nobles, she cois- 
manded that they should be safely and honourably escorted out of the camp. 

Meanwhile Edward, now secure of his prize, turned to Sir Walter Manny and 
the two marshals, and handed them the keys which had been brought by the six 
citizens. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘+ here are the keys of the town and castle of Calais. Go 
and take possession.” 

‘¢ And what of the governor and inhabitants?” asked they. 

‘* As to them I will explain my views,” replied the king. ‘ You will first put 
into prison the governor and the knights whom you fin] there; and then all the 
other inhabitants you will send out of the town, and all soldiers who were serving 
for pay. Iam resolved to re-people the town, and to people it with English, and 
none but English.” 

Forthwith, and right willingly, Sir Walter Manny and the marshals proceeded 
to execute the king’s commands. With a hundred men they entered Calais, and 
took formal possession. John de Vienne and his knights having been taken into 
custody, arms of every sort were brought to the market-place, and piled up in a 
heap ; and the inhabitants of all ages and sexes were ordered to leave the town, 
with the exception of an old priest and two other old men, who were well 
acquainted with the place and its customs, and likely to be useful in pointing out 
the different properties. 

At the same time, directions were given for preparing the castle to receive the 
King and Queen of England; this done, Edward and Philippa mounted their 
steeds, and entered the gates in triumph. All were gay and exultant; trumpets 
and tabours sounded loudly ; and the standard of England wayed from tower and 
turret, 
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Tanrwett to Lochaber! and farewell, my Jean, 
Where heartsome with thee I hae mony day been! 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more, 

We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more! 

These tears that I shed they are a’ for my dear, 
And no for the dangers attending on war, 

‘Though borne on rough seas to a far bloody shore, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more, 


Though hurricanes rise, and rise every wind, 
They'll ne’er make a tempest like that in my mind; 
Though loudest of thunder or louder wayes roar, 
That's naething like leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee behind me my heart is sair pained ; 
By ease that’s inglorious no fame can be gained ; 
~ And beauty and love’s the reward of the brave, 

“And I must deserve it before I can crave. 


Then glory, my Jeany, maun plead my excuse 
Since honour commands me, how can I refuse? 
Without it I ne’er can have merit for thee, 

And without thy favour I’d better not be. 

I gae, then, my lass, to win honour and fame, 
And if I should luck to come gloriously hame, 
Till bring a heart to thee with love running o’cr, 
And then T'll leaye thee and Lochaber no more. 


Aran RAusay. 
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BY CAPTAIN WRAXALL, 


OHAPTER IX. 
THE LYNX. 

‘ine feline tribes—Hahbitat of the tiger—The lynx— 
American lynx-hunting—Swiss lynxes—Used as 
food—Habits of the lynx—Its mode of hunting— 
Attacks on flocks—Terrible destruction of sheep 
—A goat and a lynx—Ferocity of the lynx— 
Modes of killing it—Young lynxes—Theirscarcity 
in menageries, 

NIE felino tribes are, in tropical countries, 

the most terrible and numerous pre- 

dacecous animals. It is generally supposed 
that they are only to be found on burning 
steppes, or dense forests and cultivated spots 
intersected by large rivers; but a great part 
of these dangerous felidw do not shun the 
rough mountains, and aro not excessively 
susceptible to the cold. Tho Bengal tiger 
roams as far as Northern Asia; during this 
century large specimens haye been killed on 
the Obi, and near Irkutsk, on the Lena, in 
Siberia. Tho tiger is found in the moun- 
tains of Thibet and Nepaul, as high as 9,000 
feet aboye the level of the sea, and in the 
Himalayas, even in the vicinity of the glacier 
region, Among the American felide, the 
cougar and leopard ascend to the snow 
line, and are at times killed at a height of 
12,000 feet; and the ocelot, in Peru, at a 
height of 9,000 fect in the desolate regions 
of the Cordilleras, It will, therefore, the 
less surprise us to find the lynx—the only 
large beast of prey of this genus indigenous 
to Switzerland—up in the Alps, although it 
would not despise tho lower forests, did it 
not everywhere and ever meot with obstinate 
persecution. 

At the present day the lynx is not more 
common in the Alps than the ordinary wild 
cat; but forty years back it was no rarity for 
seven or eight to be killed in one year in the 
Grisons alone; while, at the presont time, 
hardly’ one is slain throughout the whole of 
Switzerland. The south-eastern region in- 
dubitably contains the largest number of the 
formerly plentiful lynxes; after this come 
the forests of the Valais, Tessin, and Berne, 
while they aro extremely rare in Uri and 
Glarus. The lynx may most certainly be 





found in the Engadine, and in the gloomy 
primeval forest of the Diibenwald, where 
thousands of splendid firs and larches may 
be seen slowly rotting, and the never-trodden, 
bush-covered gorges offer a glorious asylum, 
It is found somewhat more regularly in tho 
Val d’Aosta, where, in the summer of 1860, 
two old lynxes were killed, and a cub taken 
alive. 

Lynxes are far more frequent in Northern 
and North-Eastern Europe. Thus, in Sarden, 
816 were killed in the royal hunting grounds 
in the course of 1886; in North America, 
the chief agency of the Missouri fur com- 
pany annually sends off from two to four 
thousand skins; while, at the close of tho 
last century, the English North-Western 
Company produced 6,000a-year. The skins 
are a handsome reddish-grey, with irregular 
dark spots or bars, and a black tail-tip (the 
colour varies considerably, however, with 
age and sex), and are much handsomer than 
that of the wild cat. 

The lynxes of Switzerlan] are said to bo 
rather smaller, and haye a thmner coat, than 
those of Sweden, Russia, Poland, and Nor- 
way; for all that, though, they measure 
from the head to the tail three and a-half 
feet; the furry tail is eight inches, and they 
stand two and a-half feet from tho ground. 
Their weight varies between thirty and sixty 
nounds, The triangular sharp ears are 
adorned with a stiff black fringe of hair, 
the clumsy head is round like a cat’s, the 
eyes are large and fiery, the tongue is rough 
and prickly, the lips are white with black 
edges, the body is reddish-groy on the top 
and white below, and in winter longer-haired 
and groyer, in summer redder, The some- 
what smaller, less brilliantly-coloured female 
has a narrower head. Tho animal is hand- 
some, but produces a feeling of revulsion, 
like all the feline tribe. In the Grisons its 
flesh is eaten, and considered a great dainty, 
which is rarely the case with a predaceous 
animal, 

When the track of a lynx is discovered in 
the Alps, every effort is made to get hold of 
this ravenous and dangerous robber; but it 
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biahages to conceal itself very cleverly. So 
long as it finds food in its high forests and 
mountain gorges, it does not roam about to 
hunt. Here it lives in the most solitary and 
gloomy ravines with its mate, and only re- 
veals its presence rarely by its piercing, dis- 
agreeable howl. It lies in the deepest con- 
cealment, and remains on the watch for its 
prey stretched out on a convenient low 
branch in the thicket, where the foliage 
partly conceals it, without interfering with 
its spring. With eye and ear ever on the 
watch, it will lie for days at the same spot, 
and seems to be sleeping with half-closed eyes 
at the moment when its treacherous watch- 
fulness is at the highest pitch. It obtains 
its livelihood by cunning, for its dull sense 
of smell (as in all the felida) and compara- 
tively slight agility do not adapt it for an 
open attack. Patient watching and extra- 
ordinarily gentle, cat-like crawling bring it 
to its prey. It is not so crafty as the fox, 
but more patient; not so audacious as the 
wolf, but moro persevering and dexterous in 
springing; not so strong as the bear, but 
sharper-sighted and more attentive. Its 
greatest strength lies in its feet, jaw, and 
nape of the neck. It takes its ease in hunt- 
ing, and is only choice in its prey when it is 
abundant. Whateyer animal it reaches with 
its long, certain leap is pulled down; if it 
does not reach the animal, it lets it go, and 
returns to its branch without any display of 
temper. It is not greedy, but is fond of 
frosh warm blood, and is rendered incautious 
through this propensity. If it catches nothing 
during the day, and grows hungry, it prowls 
about at night, often for long distances, over 
three or four Alps. Hunger renders it cou- 
rageous, and sharpens its cunning and senses. 
If it comes across a grazing dock of sheep or 
goats, it crawls up like a snake on its belly, 
leaps at, the favourable moment on the back 
of the nearest animal, bites through an 
artery in its neck, and kills it instanta- 
neously. Then it licks the blood, rips open 
the belly, cats the entrails and a part of the 
head, neck, and shoulders, and leaves the 
rest lying. It is not proved that it buries 
the body; at any rate, it is not the case in 
the Alps; and it very rarely touches carrion. 
Its peculiar mode of laceration never leaves 
the shepherd in doubt as to the culprit. 
Frequently, however, it will kill three or 


four goats or sheep at once, and when 
starving even attacks cows and calves. Ono 
that was shot in February, 1813, in the 
canton of Schwyz, had destroyed forty sheep 
and goats ina few weeks. In the summer 
of 1814, three or four lynxes destroyed in the 
Simmenthal upwards of a hundred and sixty 
of these animals. 

When the lynx has no scarcity of game, it 
sticks to it, and seems to have a certain 
reluctance about betraying itself by the 
destruction of domestic animals. It attacks 
of preference the chamois browsing on tho 
Alps; but these surpass it in fineness of 
scent, and frequently escape, even though 
the lynx may be lying in ambush at their 
watering-places and salt-licks. It more fre- 
quently brings down badgers, marmots, 
hares, partridges, &c., and when forced by 
hunger will even fall to upon squirrels and 
mice. A roe rarely falls to its lot in Swit- 
zerland during the winter, when it is com- 
pelled to venture into the lower forests, and 
even valloys; but, on the other hand, it will 
try to dig its way underground to the sheds 
where goats and sheep are wintering. On 
one occasion a goat that noticed the subter- 
ranean enemy just as it raised its head out 
of the ground, butted it so furiously that the 
robber lay dead in its tunnel. 

Lynxes do not propagate to any great 
extent. In January or February they are ac- 
eustomed to couple without the usual frightful 
caterwauling, and at the end of ten weeks 
the female gives birth in some deeply-hidden 
cavity, or frequently in an enlarged badger 
or fox earth, under a root or a rock, to at the 
most three blind whelps, which it feeds with 
mice, moles, small birds, &e. No regular 
lynx-hunts are held, owing to the rarity of 
the animal. Should traces of its murderous 
propensities be found, the culprit is probably 
a long distance off by that time; and when 
it is chased it at once seeks fresh fictds and 
pastures new. If a sportsman, however, 
comes upon a lynx unexpectedly, it will not 
turn, and hence can be easily shot. It 
remains quietly seated on its branch and 
glances fixedly at its antagonist, like the 
wild cat; even the unarmed sportsman will 
at times get the better of it by sticking up 
some of his garments on a pole, and going 
home to fetch his gun. The lynx stares at 
the clothes until the gun arrives and “fixes 
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its flint.” But it is most important that the 
aim should be true; for, if the beast is only 
wounded, it springs with foaming lips at the 
sportsman’s chest, digs its sharp claws deep 
into his flesh, and bites furiously without 
loosing its hold. Very frequently, however, 
it will merely spring on the dog, and the 
sportsman gains time for a second shot. 
Dogs are sure to be conquered by the lynx, 
because itis much more certain in attack, and 
springs with great accuracy. Hence it is 
not afraid of them, retreats at an easy pace, 
does not take the trouble to ascend a tree, 
but generally goes to some retreat where, in 
the case of necessity, it can master three 
ordinary sporting dogs. The reward for 
killing a lynx is rather high; in Freiburg 
125 old Swiss francs, in Glarus 15 florins, 
and in Tessin one louis d’or. 

The track of the lynx is exactly like that 
of a cat, but twice the size. 

Young lynxes are so easily tamed that 
they are allowed to run about at liberty 
without any fear of losing them. Still, the 
curiosity with which they sniff any strange 
object frequently becomes troublesome. It 
must be rather difficult, however, to get hold 
of young specimens, for they are much rarer 
in erdinary menageries than bears, wolves, 
and leopards. As long as the mother is 
alive, she defends her cubs with extraordi- 
nary courage. Cats can no more remain in 
the house with a young lynx than dogs in 
the vicinity of a wolf. ‘ame lynxes are 
said generally to die of excessive fatness, 
and the wild ones do not live beyond fifteen 
years, 


CHAPTER X. 


ALPINE FOXES. 


Character of the fox—Alpine foxes—Their great 
numbers—Mode of life—Ousting the badger— 
Fox earths in the Alps—Fox cubs and their 
training—The Lowland fox—Catching crayfish 
—Voracity of the fox—Traps—" Dog eat dog”— 
Stratagems of the fox—Feigning death—Fox- 
shooting—Meat and fat—Tenacity of life—A 
curious anecdote—Dogs and foxes—Tame cubs 
—Nature triumphant—Mad foxes—The Arctic 
fox, 

Tu fox, the cousin of the wolf and dog, 
is a well-known and very common beast of 
prey in the Alps. More elegant than its 
kindred in form and bearing; more cautious, 
calculating, active, and elastic; endowed 
with a wondrous memory and knowledge of 





locality ; sensitive, patient, and determined; 
equally skilful in leaping, crawling, creeping, 
and ewimming; it seems to combine all the 
requisites of a perfect highwayman; and 
when we add to these its genial humour and 
cool impudence, the fox produces the plea- 
sant impression of a thorough virtuoso in its 
profession. In its craftiness, choice of food, 
way of hunting, and organisation of the eye, 
it more resembles the cat than the dog, 
and this seems to form the connecting link 
between them. At any rate, the fox pos- 
sesses all tho vices of both varicties, and an 
admirable universality of talent, combined 
with such a remarkable corporeal organisa- 
tion, that it appears the most gifted type of 
savage animal creation. 

The mountaineers distinguish two varieties 
of foxes according to their habitat. Tho 
fox housing in the lower forests and 
yalleys has no special name, but is distin- 
guished from the Alpine fox, which inhabits 
the highest mountains up to the snow line 
until the deep snow-falls at New Year drive 
it down. That is the only period when the 
sportsman can kill Alpine foxes, for in their 
mountain retreats they are unassailable. 

In spite of all the snares and chasing, 
the foxes are extraordinarily numerous 
on mountain and in valley, in forest and 
field, for their remarkable craft protects 
them from utter extermination. They dig 
their earths most cautiously, though they 
ayoid doing so whenever they can, for they 
are much too sensible to love dull, fatiguing 
toil. As a general rule, the hypochondriacal 
badger is forced to give up its quarters to 
them, and the foxes have the most ingenious 
devices—which respect for our readers for- 
bids us explaining—for perfuming the poor 
fellow out. Still, the foxes, like the squirrels, 
are rarely satisfied with one abode; they 
have generally two or three in the moun- 
tains, the last being at a considerable eleva- 
tion, to which it retreats when hard pressed 
by the dogs. 

The earths of the Alpine foxes are not 
very artistically formed; they generally con- 
sist of one deep cavity, with two or threo 
entrances connected with each other. Theso 
quarters the animal generally inhabits 
through the year. Here the bitch fox 
litters at the beginning of May from five to 
nine blind cubs, which she guards and tends 
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with the greatest care, 
leads the active little creatures out; brings 
them small birds, lizards, frogs, chafers, 
mice, grasshoppers, and worms ; and teaches 
them how to catch, torture, and destroy 
animals. When the cubs are the size of a 
kitten, they are fond, during fine weather, 
of lying outside the earth, waiting for the re- 
turn cf their parents. An observer rarely 
succeeds in discovering the cubs, for the 
mother is very watchful, and, at the slight- 
est suspicious sound, flies to earth, with its 
cubs in its mouth. In July, the cubs go out 
hunting on their own score; try at twi- 
light to surprise a young hare or lizard, or a 
partridge in its nest, while the youngest 
among them tear up a worm or a cricket. 
They exactly resemble their parents. The 
long, pointed nose eagerly seeks traces on the 
ground, the delicate cars stand erect, the 
small grey-green squinting eyes busily sur- 
vey the landscape, and the soft brush gently 
follows the soft tread of the pads. In 
autumn the enbs leave the paternal earth 
for good, and live isolated in their own holes 
till spring, when they look about for a mate. 
About this time, or earlier during the cold, 
bright February nights, they may be heard 
barking for a long distance through the 
valleys. The peasant then says, “ The fox 
is barking—the weather is changing;” 
though it only appears to be the pairing 
challenge of the animal. If the hoarse bark 
should be heard earlier—in December or 
January—the sportsmen prophesy severe 
cold. At other times, the only sound the 
fox produces is a lengthened growl, or a 
malicious yell, when it finds itself caught in 
atrap. Like the wolf, the fox is a strict 
monogamist, but is even more unsocial than 
the wolf, and rarely looks for a comrade to 
share its sport. 

On the plains Master Reynard has gene- 
rally a more cosy life than on the mountains. 
There he has the sweet grapes—thousands 
of which he and his comrades destroy—the 
Juicy apricot, and the melting pear; there 
are unguarded poultry-yards, full bechives 
to be secured, many hares, partridges, 
quails,and larks. In the Alps the fox fares 
much morescantily; but, on the other hand, 
it frequently catches in tho crystalline 
mountain streams a fine trout (especially at 
spawning time), or some crayfish, for which 


In a few weeks she | it angles with its brush. 


While engaged in 
this sport, the fox often comes into collision 
with bird-fowlers and fishermen, if it arrive 
first at the nets, for it has very lax and 
communistic notions about the rights of pro- 
perty. In case of need, it catches chafers, 
crickets, wasps, bees, and flies, and can put 
up with them, 

In spite of its universal appetite, the fox 
is worst off in severe and snowy winters, 
when it makes in the Alps holes three or 
four feet long through the ground to its 
earth, At such times the Alpine foxes 
descend to join their valley comrades and 
chase with them. In the morning their 
fresh tracks are found right up to the stables, 
and even into the villages, whence they are 
frequently driven by the barking dogs. We 
have often noticed how extraordinarily nu- 
merous they are at such times in the Alpine 
valleys. A neatherd at Innerrhoden used 
regularly to bait for foxes in winter with 
roasted cats, carrion, &c. The bait was 
placed in a box, and so arranged that the 
starving brutes could only catch hold of a 
small bit. Every night, at first one or two, 
but then eight or ten, foxes collected round 
the box, and tried their utmost to upset it. 
At length one fox hit on the idea of tunnel- 
ling under the bait in order to get hold of it. 
All seratched and tore up the earth vio- 
lently, and would have reached the carrion, 
had it not been placed on a rock, The herd 
shot several foxes every week, which, though 
rendering the rest more cautious, did not 
drive them away. <A horrible scene fre- 
quently occurred, A fox was not shot dead, 
but was seriously wounded, and limped away : 
the others followed it, and, as if at an ap- 
pointed signal, tore the poor brute to pieces. 
Each carried a lump up the mountain; and 
those that did not get hold of one sought in 
the snow for a bone or piece of skin. In 
the end this was repeated, even when a fox 
was but slightly wounded: oven if only a 
couple of drops of blood were shed, the 
others fell furiously upon the victim—it was 
a specimen of their vulpine nature. When 
the herd used a dead fox once for bait, they 
all fled for a long time; and he, there- 
fore, asserted that they would only eat 
warm foxes, which, however, is dubious. 
Von Tschudi states that he constantly 
found in winter old skulls and other bones 
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of foxes, which had evidently been gnawed 
by their hungry comrades. Fallen goats 
also become the prey of foxes, as well as of 
crows and eagles. Tho fox will even gnaw 
men buried under avalanches, if it can 
get at them. The hedgehog even is not 
protected by his prickles from Reynard’s 
stratagems. Ile, however, rarely surprises 
young chamois, because they are very 
watchful, and keep close to their dam; but, 
on the other hand, he is down on the mar- 
mots. For a half-day a fox will patiently 
watch behind a stone in front of a marmot’s 
hole. When the animal makes its appear- 
ance, Reynard, though licking his chops and 
thirsting for his prey, wisely allows it to go 
some distance, then cuts off its retreat, and 
snaps it up without difficulty. 

Many wonderful stratagems have been 
imputed to the fox, and it has been selected 
as the representative of cunning; and it is 
certainly one of the most artful of animals. 
When caught in a trap and severely wounded, 
it will not betray its presence by a single 
yell of pain, but. quietly bite through the 
captured leg in order to escape. If it can- 
not fly, it will have recourse to the stratagem 
of feigning death; and many a fox has in 
this way got safely out of a sportsman’s game- 
bag; and so great are its reflecting powers, 
that, at the very moment when it is detected 
in a poultry-yard, and only escapes its pur- 
suers with difficulty, it will kill a couple of 
geese in passing, and carry off one in its 
mouth! Persevering pursuit often induces 
the fox to display the most refined ruses, 
and its resources in flight are extraordi- 
aary. A fox has been known to run for 
eighteon hours at a stretch, and not once 
lose its presence of mind, for it will take 
advantage of every accident of the ground, 
even though a pack of dogs be at its heels. 
It runs along the narrowest ledges of rock 
with the certainty of a cat, leaps down enor- 
mous prcvipices without undergoing any 
injury, and never gets into such a dilemma 
that it must give in. Hurcpean foxes are, 
in this respect, far more ingenious than their 
American brethren; and for that reason our 
fox has been introduced into the United 
States, in order that the inhabitants may 
enjoy the full glory of an English fox-hunt. 

To the unpractised sportsman a fox-chase 
i3 an unprofitable affair, but fer the practised 





it well repays the trouble. The sportsman 
is accurately acquainted with all the fox- 
earths in the mountains for many miles 
round, and the snow reveals to him whether 
they are occupied or not. He either posts 
himself near an earth before daybreak, and 
shoots the fox on its return from its noc- 
turnal sport, or, when he finds the animal is 
not at home, he sends his dogs to pursue it, 
and the fox, making straight for its earth, 
soon becomes his prey. If tho fox has been 
hunted home, or happens to be there already, 
which is frequently the case in bad weather, 
the sportsman blocks up all the outlets but 
one, in which he places a trap. Though tho 
fox will often fast for weeks, it must coma 
out in the end. If caught in a box-trap, 
which does not kill it, taking the brute out 
is a ticklish job. The sportsman seizes it 
by the brush, and dashes its head so vio- 
lently against a stone that the fox has not 
time to turn and snap at his hand. Of two 
foxes which were recently caught in ono 
trap, the hinder one killed the foremost one, 
which could not turn to defend itself, and 
during one night devoured more than one- 
third of its hind-quarters. Such is friend- 
ship in adversity! If the fox is followed 
into its earth by a badger-dog, it only comes 
out after a violent struggle. While the 
badger will defend itself for a long time 
against a dog with its paws, deals sharp blows, 
and only bites on an emergency, the fox 
is the first to attack, and, when it is driven 
into a corner, will often bolt over the back of 
the dog out of the hole, and be off before 
the waiting sportsman has time to fire. 

The hunters of Glarus are fond of trapping 
the fox on the banks of the Linth, where 
they set numerous baits during the winter. 
By day, -crows, ravens, and magpies croak 
round the carrion, and thus reveal its pre- 
sence to the foxes, which at night come down 
from all parts of the mountains. They will 
often swim through the turbulent river to 
get at their prey. During the first nights 
they are extremely cautious, approach dis- 
trustfully, nibble a mouthful, and off they 
go. Afterwards they settle down for a com- 
fortable gorge, and are shot from the huts. 
The interesting fact has been here proved 
that in early winter the foxes seek their food 
between eight and eleyen P.¥., but after 
New Year's Day from midnight till dawn, 
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The fox has on its brush near the root a 
gland containing a fatty liquid, smelling like 
musk or violets, which the sportsmen call 
viole. The object of this is difficult to say, 
for the general odour of the animal is any- 
thing but that of the violet. Even its flesh 
is so infected by this taint that it is uneat- 
able when fresh; but it tastes better when it 
as been soaked and pickled for some time, 
and the old Romans considered a fox fattened 
on grapes an exceeding dainty. The fat is 
highly esteemed as a salye for wounds, and 
is sold at five shillings per pound. A sports- 
man with whom Von Tschudi was acquainted 
obtained from two Alpine foxes over six 
pounds of fat, while not half-a-pound was 
produced from four others shot simulta- 
neously, The coat is in winter very close, 
rather fine, and shining, and is worth from 
five to nine francs. 

Foxes are known to often display such 
stoical self-restraint as to die of hunger in 
face of a suspicious bait. They will carry 
off a decent charge of No. 2 shot, but a smart 
tap on the snout will kill them on the spot. 
The tenacity of life varies greatly in animals. 
The roe, the hare, and the ibex will fall at a 
slight wound; while foxes, chamois, mar- 
tens, wolves, squirrels, and wild and tame 
cats will recover from severe injuries. A 
well-known sportsman dug into a fox-earth, 
and seized the animal in the rear. He cut 
through the tendons above the knee of a 
hind pad, and thrust the other pad through 
them, as he might have done with a hare. 
He then drew it out and threw it roughly 
on the ground, with the words, ‘There, you 
won’t be able to run far.” But the fox was 
wiser. It leaped up, galloped down the hill 
on three legs, and disappeared in a second. 

In different parts of Switzerland the 
peasants give different names to the fox, 
generally according to its colour—such as 
yellow, red, noble, sun, musk, cross foxes. 
In 1858 a great rarity—a perfect white fox, 
or silver fox—was shot in the Grisons. In 
the canton of Berne, according to official 
returns, head-money is paid for above one 
thousand foxes a-year, and we may assume 
that double that number are shot, but not 
brought in. We have no reason to consider 
this statement exaggerated, for amateur 
sportsmen will often kill from fifteen to 
twenty head in one winter in a small valley. 


The dog displays the most decided anti- 
pathy for its cousin the fox, as it does for the 
wolf. It follows it passionately on its own 
account, A strong dog will always get the 
best of a fox; but, if it fall in with two, it is 
cruelly torn, and frequently devoured. Ifa 
dog catch a wounded fox, it seizes it by tho 
neck, dashes in its skull, and leaves it lying. 
Still, it has been repeatedly asserted that the 
dog and fox will pair, both when at liberty 
and in captivity. 

That dogs and foxes do come together in 
the mountains is proved by the fact that, at 
seasons when hydrophobia is raging among 
dogs, mad foxes are usually found, and the 
contagion probably originates with the latter. 
Tt entirely changes the nature of the fox, It 
generally keeps its brush horizontal when 
running; but the mad fox does not raise it 
from the ground. Sick, wretched, and thin, 
it crawls purposeless through the woods and 
fields; if prowls, void alike of design and 
fear, round the poultry-yards; flees, when 
driven away, slowly and with repugnance; 
attacks children, dogs, cats, &c., and dies 
craven, On one occasion a girl killed a mad 
fox, which was prowling about the house at 
night, with an earthen vessel. Foxes are 
never more numerous than during the mad 
season, when a mysterious impulse drives 
them from the mountains and forests into 
the plains. 

The fox is better suited for taming than 
the wolf, bué no great profit or pleasure is 
derived from the experiment. It never 
becomes a faithful domestic animal like the 
dog, but is always a false rogue and cunning 
thief. When captured quite young, it soon 
grows used to its master, plays with him, 
wags its tail like a dog, and really whines 
for joy. It goes about the house and yard 
at liberty, and behaves most respectably. 
The end of it is, however, in most cases, 
that it bolts on some fine evening, and often 
returns at night to rob its ex-master. Such 
was Von Tschudi’s experience in taming fox- 
cubs, one of which grew so attached to a 
little girl that she could do what she liked 
with it; and even when it had deserted for 
several days, her voice sufficed to bring 
the truant home. Old foxes, when caught, 
are perfectly untamable, and cannot be 
kept, owing to their cries at night and 
stench, 
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BY FRANKLIN FOX. 
Late Captain P, and 0. Service, Author of “ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” etc., otc, 


i S. in a chest, six, five four one, a bale—three six, three four two 
* feet, That’s all the Manchester goods, Mr. Nash ; now we'll take 
the specie, please.” 

“All right, Cutler,” replied I, in response to the above remark, 
which came from a stout, red-faced, cargo-clerk, who was checking the 
shipments at that moment being passed on board the P and O. Com- 
pany’s Steamer Hlephanta, at the Quay in Southampton Docks, of 
which ship I, Joseph Nash, was second officer. My duty was to re- 
ccive, take an account of, and see safely stowed away, every package of 
cargo with which the good craft was laden, and I was held respon- 
sible, according to the custom of our service, for the safe delivery of 
the whole at its destination. 

Mr. Cutler popped in and out of a small, green-painted wooden 
house on wheels, which could be easily run along the pareel quay, to 
abreast of the gangway of any ship taking in or discharging cargo, and 
in this house he had a nice little stove and a desk; here he kept his 
measuring-rod, his papers, pens and ink, and his cargo-books, from 
which the manifest of the ship and the bills of lading for the captain 
to sign would be made out, after I had signified the accuracy of the 
same, and certified by my signature that all the merchandise described 
upon the manifest was on board the ship. 

“ Now for the specie,” cried out Cutler again, whereupon two of the 
South Western Railway Company’s covered vans were drawn up 
opposite the vessel, a short line of rails running round the docks 
making this an easy performance for one horse to carry out. 

The vans were padlocked; in each there was a bank-clerk, seated 
upon a huge pile of small, white, oblong, plain wood boxes strongly 
bound with iron, each box containing bars of silver, or the precious 
metal in some form or another. 

The chief officer now attended besides myself, and all hands were 
goon busily engaged in passing along these boxes of money. There 
was an unusually large quantity of it. The bullion room situated in 
the after part of the Hlephanta’s saloon was soon full, then one of the 
mail rooms was appropriated and crammed to its fullest capacity, and 
then the remainder of the boxes was piled up in the square of the 
main hatchway, the only vacant spot on the vessel left for cargo. 

“Nearly half a million of money,” said Mr. Cutler, closing his cargo- 
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book with a bang as the last box passed him, and the seamen who kept 
count aloud called out,— 

“Ten and tally.” 

“That’s the lot, Mr. Nash,” continued Cutler to me; ‘and mind you 
take care of it!” 

“ Nothing more?” inquired I. 

“ Nothing else except one box of XOX,” replied Cutler ; “ here it is.” 
And so saying, he produced from the drawer of his Jesk a small box, 
some eight inches long, by six deep, and four wide. This box was 
made of plain deal wood, and was tied round with a piece of tape, at 
the crossings of which were lumps of red sealing-wax stuck on. 

Upon one side was the mark £8» and the number 1, upon the 
other were the letters XOX in blue paint, a distinctive mark used by 
the P. and O. Company to distinguish all packages of special value 
containing articles of jewellery or goods to which particular care was 
to be given in their storage and delivery. 

“Tt is consigned to His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt,” observed 
Cutler— Said Pasha, that is, you know-—-and is said to contain very 
valuable jewels.” 

“T wish you had given it me before, Cutler,” remarked I. “ The 
bullion-room is blocked up with specie now, and I cannot get at the 
safe there in which I usually lock up small XOXs like this.” 

“Well, I had forgotten the box myself, or else I should,” replied the 
eargo-clerk. “It came down a day or two ago to the office, with special 
orders to be careful of it. Ishould have given it to you this morning 
before we commenced work, only I did not see you till just as we 
began, and having locked it away here I forgot it till this moment.” 

“T suppose I must keep it in my cabin,” said I, taking up the box, 
and stepping over the ganeway without further remark, I proceeded to 
carry out my intention of placing this precious package in as secure 
a spot as my cabin afforded. 

My berth was on the upper deck, the third door from aft on the 
starboard side, in a long deck house; it was fitted up with a writing- 
table, a couch, sofa by day and bed by night, a wash-stand with a rack 
for glasses over it, and a looking-giass. The only drawersin the place 
were two under the couch, where the bed clothes were kept, and a 
small set in my writing-table full of clothes, the upper one of which, 
devoted to papers, letters and knicknacks, being the only one I eyer 
locked. This top drawer was shallower than the others, and upon open- 
ing it I found the box of KOX would not go into it. I looked for the 
keys of the lower drawers, and found them at last in a rusty condition 
at the back of mry writing-table, and upon trying to make them do 
their duty in securing the drawers I totally failed 
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“Send my servant here. Pass the word for Foo-Chang there for- 
ward, will you?” said I, at last, putting my head out of the cabin-door, 
and calling to some of the crew at the fore end of the ship. 

In a woment my China boy appeared. 

“See if you can make any of these keys answer, Chang, will you?” 
said I. 

Foo-Chang set to work rubbing the keys, and trying one after the 
other, but without any useful result. 

“More better one call Yeh-Sing, that carp’ter mater man, he sayery 
this pigeon, can makee all light, chop chop.” 

“Very well, fetch the carpenter’s mate, then,” said T, “and be quick 
about it.” 

One of our ships, the Chusan, had come home from service on- the 
China station a little time before,and while she was undergoing 
repairs some of her crew had been turned over to the Hlephanta, 
amongst them being a China boy, Foo-Chang, who had been allotted 
to me for my servant, and the other, being a most skilful joiner, had 
been placed under the carpenter of the vessel. 

Presently Yeh-Sing appeared with his tools, and explaining to him 
that I had a box of great value to be locked away, and that I wanted 
one of my clothes-drawers made available for the purpose, I left the 
two Chinamen together in my cabin for a few moments, the captain 
having sent for me to ascertain if everything was on board in the 
shape of cargo. 

While speaking to the captain, the chronometers, which had been 
taken on shore to be rated, were brought on board by the Southampton 
instrument-maker employed by the Company, and I was detained for 
some minutes in placing the great watches in the chronometer-locker, 
it being a part of the second officer’s duty to take charge of these time- 
pieces, keep the journal of their differences, drawn fiom daily com- 
parisons of their going, and generally to take the lead amongst the 
officers in the navigation of the ship. 

When I returned to my cabin I saw that Yeh-Sing had found it 
necessary to take off one of the locks, in order to make it work, and 
this he was now replacing. I glanced hastily round to see if the box 
of XOX were all safe, and there it was, exactly as I had left it upon 
my couch. In a few more minutes the lock was made right, and 
placing the package in the drawer I locked it up, and put the key on 
the ring of a bunch that I carried in my pocket. 

Meantime the mails (about 150 tons of boxes for India, China, and 
Australia) were being got on board, and stowed away below, the steani 
was roaring off, and the crew were singling the fasts in readiness to 
let go from the quay. It used to bea pretty sight to see one of the 
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great P. and O., or Royal Mail Steam Ships move out of Southampton 
Docks. The vessel gliding gracefully towards the dock heads with 
her yards squared, snow white covers on her sails, her flags fluttering 
out in the breeze, and a host of people waving and shouting farewell 
on the shore. The river opposite, Itchin, at the entrance of the docks, 
was at right angles to the entrance, so a big hawser is taken on board from 
the pier head, and the ship canted round for Southampton Water, never 
stopping, if she be well handled while this manceuvre is carried out, 
but swiftly turning her whole length to the view of the cheering 
spectators, she shoots out into Southampton Water, over which she 
gaily steams away from sight. 

Jt was in the month of September, 1859, and the wee-ner was beau- 
tifully fine. The Suez Canal had not yet been opened, consequently 
our destination was Alexandria. We had a moderately full comple- 
ment of passengers, consisting chiefly of young cadets going out to 
take up appointments in the Civil Service, or to join regiments in 
India, a few officers returning from furlough, and halfa dozen more or 
less eligible young “spins” for the matrimonial market. The Bay of 
Biscay was as smooth as a mill-pond when we crossed it, and we made 
the passage to “ The Rock” in five days, the whole run to Alexandria 
only occupying thirteen, out of which we had spent a portion of the 
time in coaling at Malta. 

My servant F'oo-Chang was a smart, active, clever fellow, and pleased 
me very well on the passage. He appeared to be very intimate with 
Yeh-Sing, but I supposed that arose from the fact of their being the 
only two Chinamen on board. 

Talking to Foo-Chang one day, he told me that Yeh-Sing and he 
wére natives of the same place, and old friends before coming to sea; 
that they hoped to rejoin the Chusan again when she was ready, and 
return to their native country. 

Did I know when that piecee ship all leddy go China again? he 
asked. No, I did not know. But I supposed she would not be more 
than a couple of months repairing and refitting. 

“Two moons. That not such long time,” said Foo-Chang “ Yeh- 
Sing and me wanchee make plenty dollar, then go home see China 
wifee——” 

“Very proper,” remarked I, rather surprised at such unusual ex- 
pressions of domestic affection, for my experience of the Chinese 
character had not led me to credit them generally with a superfluity of 
this kind of sentiment. 

At Alexandria we found that our corresponding steamer with the 
homeward mails and passengers had arrived already at Suez, so we 
commenced discharging cargo immediately ; and I was extremely busy 
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pushing on the work when an Egyptian official, accompanied by a 
Dragoman bearing a delivery order from our office, applied to me for the 
s s vs » &PP. 


box XOX marked Zs No 1, 


I unlocked my drawer, handed out the box, and, taking a receipt for 
it from the official, internally thanked goodness that it was safe out 
of my keeping at last, for I had, somehow or another, during the pas- 
sage been troubled in my mind about that box, and had frequently un- 
locked my drawer to satisfy myself that it was there. In doing this, 
once not being able to put my hand upon my bunch of keys at the 
moment, I found to my surprise that one of the keys of my other 
drawers (which had all been now put to rights) opened the one con- 
taining the precious box. However, it was all safe in its place, and now 
that it was gone I felt not a little relieved in my mind. 

This state of satisfaction was but short lived, for scarcely two hours 
had elapsed from the time of my handing over the package of XOX 
when the agent of the Company at Alexandria made his appearance on 
board, and asked to see the captain, and in a few minutes I was sum- 
moned to go to them. 

“There’s something wrong about a box of XOX, marked S in a 
diamond, Mr. Nash.” 

“Ts there, sir? I delivered it all right not very long ago to an official 
from the Palace and a Dragoman, and have a receipt for it.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” said the agent ; “but the box has been 
opened, and instead of jewels valued at £1,000, it only contained some 
bits of old iron and shavings.” 

I was thunderstruck at this announcement, and could not for a mo- 
ment or two make any remark. 

“The Viceroy intended the jewels as a wedding present to Prince 
Hassim, who is about to be married, and he is very indignant,” said 
the agent. “ Of course there will be a claim brought against the Com- 
pany, and unless you can offer some satisfactory explanation on the 
subject, Mr. Nash, Iam afraid you will be held responsible for this loss.” 

I had now recovered myself sufficiently to protest my entire ignor- 
ance of any circumstances that could account for the loss of the 
contents of the box. 

“Tt has never been out of the drawer in my cabin, where I put it at 
Southampton,” asserted I. 

“The drawer in your cabin! You don’t mean to say, Mr. Nash, that 
you kept a box of XOX in such a place as that?” said the captain. 

I explained how it was this had come about, but nothing I could say 
was able, I saw, to remove from the minds of the agent and my com- 
mander the uncomfortable impression which my statement as to where 
the box had been stowed the last fortnight had aroused. 
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They suspected me of haying opened the package and appropriated 
the jewels, I could see at once ; and the bare idea of being thought cap- 
able of such a crime was like a dagger to my heart. But what could I 
say, what was I to do to clear myself of this terrible insinuation ? 
After a pause the captain said, “I shall have to make a report to the 
Directors of this affair, Mr. Nash, and I really cannot see my way at 
all. The box ought to have been locked up in the safe in the bullion- 
room, 1nd then this could not have happened.” 

I bowed and left the cabin, the agent went on shore; and, as expected, 
I was called upon to furnish a written statement in relation to the box 
of XOX, which, together with the agent’s and captain’s reports, and the 
claim against the Company, made by the Viceroy, were forwarded via 
Marseilles to the London office. 

The next day we started for Southampton, and I felt the heavy 
weight of a cloud of suspicion hanging over me and oppressing me in 
all I did, My mind was weighed down by frightful fancies and antici- 
pations. The Company might prosecute me criminally, perhaps, I 
thought ; and how was Itoexculpate myself? Or at least, if they did not 
go to that extreme length, and merely dismissed me the service, what 
prospect in life was there left for me! I shall never forget to the last day 
of my life the mental torture I endured during the fortnight oceupied 
by our passage to Southampton from Alexandria. I went about my 
duty in a sort of mechanical way, paced up and down the bridge during 
my watch (which was from midnight to 4 a.m. every night), sometimes 
-racking my brains in the endeavour to discover some clue to the 
mysterious disappearance of the lost jewels from the box; and at 
other times giving way to the deepest despair, and abandoning my- 
self to hopeless dejection. 

I performed all my duties accurately, set sail when the wind 
favoured the Hlephanta on her homeward course, took it in when 
the breeze drew ahead again, ported or starvboarded the helm to avoid 
passing ships with perfect judgment, and looked after the chronometers, 
and worked out my navigation every day with great exactitude. But 
my mind was in a sort of dazed condition all the time, and I almost 
refused occasionally to believe that I stood in the awful position of 
being suspected of a theft. When the reality came home to me it 
seemed to change the aspect of all things about me, and I said to myself 
it was impossible it could be so. 

‘The passengers who spoke to me could get nothing but the barest 
civility and shortest answers, and I knew I was voted a surly tempered 
fellow by them at once. They were all so jolly, too, going home most 
of them on leave of absence to have a fine holiday in dear old England, 
after long sy2lls of service in India and China. 
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The most awful thought of all to me was what I should say to my 
father when I got home—that is, if I were not convicted and put in 
prison. The idea was too dreadful for me to contemplate without 
almost losing my reason. 

My father was a retired naval officer living on his half-pay, and 
some small private addition to it he inherited at Poole, in Dorsetshire, 
and when he and my mother and sisters heard the news it would break 
their hearts. Iwas the only son, twenty-two years of age, and had 
up to the present time got on well in my profession ; but it was all over 
now. ‘There was no help for it, I thought; and rousing up my courage 
at last I determined to stand and take it, relying on my own innocence, 
and trusting on Providence to see me clean through this awful business. 

Upon arriving off the Needles, our regular pilot came on board, and 
shortly after the Custom House officers. There had been some very 
clever smuggling going on lately, it was said, and those whose business 
it was to protect the revenue were privately upon the alert. Besides the 
above arrivals, before we passed Hurst Castle—at the junction of the 
Solent with Southampton Water—a dark, clean shayen gentleman, with 
very keen eyes, came alongside in a shore boat. In a few minutes 
after he had stepped on board the Hlephanta, the news spread through 
the ship that he was a detective officer. 

Directly I heard this I determined to ask the captain to allow me to 
haye my cabin and myself searched in order to show that the missing 
jewels were not in my possession; as I was walking aft for this pur- 
pose I had a letter which the pilot had brought off with him put into 
my hand. 

It was an official document from the Managing Directors of the 
Company, and was to the following effect,— 

The fullest investigation of the circumstances of the case laid before 
them by my captain, the agent at Alexandria, and myself, led them to 
the conclusion that the jewels belonging to H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, 


shipped on board the Hlephanta in a box of XOX marked <S > No 1, 


had been lost through my negligence. Taking into consideration the 
satisfactory manner in which I had hitherto performed my duties, and 
the good character given me by the commanders with whom I had 
sailed, the Managing Directors wound up by saying they would merely 
dismiss me from the service, without taking any further proceedings 
against me at present. After reading this letter I staggered into my 
cabin and, burying my face in my hands, sat for half an hour stupefied, 
stunned by the shock. I had anticipated it all the way coming home. 
Thad nerved myself to expect it; but when the verdict came to me, and 
I saw it staring me in the face on that open letter in black and white, 
it was too much for me for a time. 
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I was roused from my stupor by the noise of the ship being hauled 
alongside the quay in Southampton Docks, and soon after the chief 
officer came in and shook me by the hand. 

“Cheer up, old fellow,” he said; “none of us believe you had any- 
thing to do with the jewels, you know. Jeep your courage up; some- 
thing may turn up about them yet.” 

I thanked him for his kindness, and then calling Foo-Chang, w ho 
seemed in smilingly high spirits, bade him help me get my things up 
to my lodgings in Oxford Street. 

“What are you going to do, old man?” said the chief officer, as I 
went oyer the gangway, 

“Qh, I don’t know yet,” I replied dejectedly. “I must go down 
home to-morrow, I suppose.” 

Tcan ouly leave my reader to imagine what my feelings were during 
that night. Sleep, I could not. Think, I dared not. The long hours 
svere nothing but a succession of dismal fancies. 

The next day I bade good-bye to my kind old landlady, and slowly 
and sadly took my way to the railway station. 

Just as I approached the ticket window I heard my name shouted, 
and turning saw the chief officer of the Hlephanta at the booking-office 
door. ; 

“ Hold on, Nash. Don’t take your ticket. It’s all right, old chap 
The real box has been found, and the jewels in it all right.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, with a sudden revulsion of feeling that sent 
the blood to my face and head with a rush. ‘“ What do you say ?” 

“T tell you it’s all right,” continued the chief. “The Custom House 
officers on searching the ship for smuggled tobacco found, behind a 
neatly fitted panel in the Chinese carpenter’s mate’s berth by the paint 
locker, the box of XOX, and Yeh-Sing, upon being questioned by the 
detective, confessed that, taking advantage of an opportunity given him 
by your servant to examine the package, he had been able to make a 
box exactly similar in appearance to it, which was substituted by Foo- 
Chang in your drawer for the real box of XOX, and which has now, 
as I tell you, been found.” 

Iwas overcome with joy and gratitude at this result, and next day 
Thad the pleasure of being reinstated in my position as second officer of 
the Elephanta. When the Chusan was ready for sea I was promoted to 
chief officer of her, and went out to China; but both Yeh-Sing and Foo- 
Chang were prevented by circumstances over which they had no con- 
trol from accompanying me in that vessel and carrying out their 
intention of returning to their wives with plenty of dollars. 
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My interview with Eleanor de Gubium, the favourite of Sir Aymery de Pavie, 


CHAPTER XXXY, 
A RUNAWAY BRIDEGROOM. 


HILE the English were prosecuting the siege of Calais, and Philip of Valois 

was preparing to march, when too late, to relieve the town, and while King 

Edward was rendering his position too strong to beapproached even by the boldest 

of foes, the match between the young Count of Flanders and the Lady Isabel 

of England continued to excite much interest, and to furnish material for many a 

dialogue, It was understood that the ideas of the Count of Flanders on the 
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important subject of matrimony had undergone a total change, and that he had 
become not only reconciled to his fate, but all eagerness for the celebration of a 
marriage to which he had formerly expressed such a very decided aversion; and 
preparations were heartily made, on one side at least, for the great event which 
was to bind Flanders still more closely to her chief commercial ally. No expense 
was spared. The King of England provided rich gifts of cloths and jewels to 
distribute on the wedding-day, and the queen was similarly employed, as she was 
anxious to acquit herself on the occasion with honour and generosity. 

Tn the meantime the Count of Flanders had returned to his own country, and 
at Ghent he was residing under the eye of his somewhat imperious subjects. But 
he was no longer a captive, nor even an object of jealousy. Not only had he done 
what they wished, but he talked in such a way as highly to gratify them. He 
professed to be much pleased with everything which, at their instance, he had 
done—pleased with the English match, and also with his prospective bride ; and he 
declared that the alliance with England was perfectly agreeable to him, in such 
terms that they, believing all he said, refrained from keeping any strict watch over 
him, and left him to pursue his sports without let or hindrance. 

Now, as I have before said, the Count of Flanders was marvellously fond of 
hawking, and seldom allowed a day to pass without indulging in his favourite 
sport. With him it was not pursued merely as a recreation, as with most princes, 
but it was a passion. No one was surprised, therefore, when one day in the week 
in which he was to receive the hand of the English princess, he mounted his horse 
and fared forth, as usual, with a slight attendance, which was rather a train than 
a guard, and with a faleoner by his side, each with a hawk on his wrist, made for 
the fields outside the city. 

No sooner did the party enter the fields in search of game than a heron rose. 
The falconer immediately flew his hawk, and the count, having done likewise, 
pretended to be absorbed in calculating the probable result. Watching the birds 
attentively as they pursued their game, and shouting “ Hoye! hoye!” he followed 
them at a gallop till he was at some distance from his attendants, and deliberately 
put in execution a project he had formed for making his escape. 

Fortunately for the count, not the slightest suspicion was entertained that he 
any longer felt discontented with his position, and his attendants ascribed his 
gallop to his ardour for hawking. No sooner, however, did he gain the open field, 
than he struck spurs into his horse, went off at a pace which set pursuit at defiance, 
and pursued his way without stopping tili he reached the county of Artois, and 
knew that all danger of being captured was past. 

But the Count of Flanders did not linger in Artois. Forward to the court of 
France, where his heart had ever been, went he joyfully, and chuckled with glee 
as he related to Philip of Valois all that had happened. : 

“You have acted wisely, cousin,” said Philip. ‘+ As for your betrothal, heed 
it not. A forced contract is of no avail; and for the rest, I will ally you other- 
wise, and more to your honour and profit.” 

So spake Philip of Valois; but not so spake the warriors of England, when the 
Flemings, enraged and mortified, came to Calais with tidings of their count’s 
escape, and with befitting excuses to the English king. 

‘‘ Shame upon the dog of a Fleming!” cried every one; ‘ he has deceived and 
betrayed us.” 
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“Tt is true,” said the king, more calmly than might have been expected 
“« Nevertheless,’ added he, * we must not blame the Flemings, who are our friends; 
but we are bound to cultivate their friendship in spite of what has happened on 
this occasion; for what has happened has not been with their consent or connivance. 
On the contrary, they are much, and justly, enraged with their count’s conduct.” 

And so King Edward accepted the excuses of the Flemings, and the matter 
exded ; and, ere twelye months passed over, the Lady Isabel learned that her run- 
away bridegroom had espoused the daughter of the Duke of Brabant, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HOW CALAIS WAS REPEOPLED. 


Mexancuoty, I must confess, it was on that memorable August day, even in 
the eyes of the conquerors of Calais, to see the citizens expelled from the homes 
which hitherto they had called their own, and compelled to wander forth, not 
knowing whither they went. Nor with them did they carry aught to aid them 
in forming new settlements. Everything they possessed was left behind; and, 
atoning for their fidelity to Philip of Valois by the loss of wealth and goods, as well 
as houses and heritage, men, women, and children, of various ages and conditions, 
passed, weeping, through the opened gates, to seek among strangers for new abodes 
and new friends. 

All who witnessed their departure commiserated their hard fate. Even King 
Edward, albeit exasperated at the Calesians, must, in his heart, have deplored the 
stern necessity under the influence of which he acted. But, as I have said, the 
king had expressed his determination to repeople Calais with English, and so 
thoroughly was his mind made up on the subject, that nothing could haye tumed 
him from the plan he had formed for securing his conquest to England, and making 
it advantageous to Englishmen, 

In order to contribute to the result which he contemplated, the king gave to 
Sir Walter Manny and the Earl of Warwick, and other lords and knights, very 
handsome houses in Calais, that they might aid him in the work, and intimated his 
resolution to lose no time in doing his part. 

‘Immediately on reaching England,” said the king, ‘*I will hasten to send 
hither a number of substantial citizens, with all their wealth, and exert myself in 
such a manner that the inhabitants shall be wholly English. Not even a dog—not 
ef English breed—should remain in the city if I could help it.” 

At the same time the king gave orders for dismantling the temporary town 
and fortifications which ha had raised during the siege, and also the great castle 
which he had erected in the harbour. Javing done this, and repaired the gates 
and walls, he took such measures for guarding the gates and defending the walls 
as he deemed essential to the security of the town, and then flattered himself that 
he had nothing more to fcar. 

“ Nothing,” said he, “save treachery from within, could now deprive me of this 
town, which has cost me so much time and money to gain; and, to provide at once 
against treachery, I intend to appoint as its governor a man in whose perception 
and fidelity I have full confidence.” 

Accordingly, the king appointed to the important post of Governor of Calais a 
Lombard, named Aymery de Pavie, whom he had brought up from youth, whom 
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he had greatly befriended, whom he had highly promoted, and who was destinca 
to requite so many favours with the very blackest ingratitude. 

It was a grave mistake on the king’s part, I must admit, to appoint an avaricious 
Lombard to such a post; and he well-nigh atoned for his misplaced confidence by 
the loss of a conquest which he was so proud to have made, and which any king 
might have been proud to make. But in the meantime everything seemed fair, 
and Aymery de Pavie received the keys of Calais from the royal conqueror with 
the air of a man who was incapable of thinking a dishonourable thought. However, 
there were then Englishmen and warriors of fame in Calais who had little faith in 
the Lombard’s honesty, and who murmured that, in trusting a foreigner so much, 
the king was showing less than his wonted sagacity. None, however, ventured to 
speak, save in a whisper, on a subject so delicate, and not an echo of what was said 
ever reached the king’s ears. 

Meanwhile, many men—both English and French—were tired of the war, and 
talking about “peace;”- and Pope Clement, in the exercise of his discretion, 
deemed it a fitting time to interfere. Before the surrender of Calais, indeed, and 
ere yet Philip of Valois had left the Calesians to their hard fate, the Pope had sent 
two cardinals to make an effort at negotiating a peace. But Edward would listen 
to no terms likely to interfere with his gaining possession of Calais; and the 
cardinals, after wasting three days in a fruitless attempt at negotiation, gave up the 
business in despair, and returned to Avignon. 

But Clement did not abandon his design. No sooner, indeed, did the Pope 
learn that Edward had gained his object—in so far as Calais was concerned— 
than he resolved on renewing his attempt to terminate the war. With this 
object he sent into France, as his ambassador, the Cardinal Guy de Boulogne, 
who, mecting Philip of Valois at Amiens, exercised all his tact and skill to induce 
the vanquished prince to agree to a peace on practicable terms, and then appeared 
at Calais to try his powers of persuasion on the King of England. 

At first the cardinal had not much reason to congratulate himself on the success 
of his negotiations. His mission, in fact, was one of great difficulty ; for Philip 
hated Edward’s name as death, and Edward’s contempt for Philip was by no 
means £0 slight as to be easily concealed. But the cardinal comprehended his own 
position and theirs, and felt sure that he would succeed in the end. 

And so, indecd, it came to pass. Both parties, after reflecting deliberately, 
came to the conclusion that, for the time being, at least, they had had enough of 
the war. The English were—as they well might be—contented with the victories 
they had won, and anxious to return to their homes; the French, depressed and 
disheartened with defeat and disaster, were the reverse of eager to continue a 
struggle in which they instinctively felt they were almost certain to have the worst. 

Such being the circumstances in his favour, the cardinal persevered, and, with 
so skilful a mediator as Guy of Boulogne whispering into their ears, both Philip of 
Valois and King Edward began gradually to listen more earnestly to his represen- 
tations and his counsels. 

At length the cardinal’s endeavours were, in some degree, rewarded, and he 
had the gratification of bringing the rivals to consent to a truce for two years. On 
the 28th of September, 1347, the truce was signed with all due form, and the King 
and Queen of England, with the Prince of Wales and the Lady Isabel, embarked for 
England. The squires and pages of the prince prepared to follow more leisurely. 
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And on reaching England, where he met with a boisterous welcome, King 
Edward did not forget or neglect his scheme for repeopling Calais, Forthwith he 
adopted measures for putting it into execution. ‘Thirty-six citizens of worth and 
substance, with their wives and families, were sent, in all haste, to inhabit the 
conquered town, and others speedily followed in large numbers, so that in manners, 
and customs, and language, Calais differed little from any town in England. 

And, as time passed on, the temptation to cross the narrow seas became every 
year stronger. In fact, King Edward was all anxiety to see Calais prosper and 
grow rich under his rule; and he, to stimulate its trade, so multiplied the privileges 
of the English colonists, that adventurous Englishmen flocked eagerly to it as the 
place where, of all others in Europe, industry was best rewarded, and where 
fortunes were most easily gaincd. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A MYSTERIOUS VISIT, 


Ir was the evening of Saturday, the 16th of October, 1847—the day preceding 
that which was the anniversary of the battle of Neville’s Cross—and Calais was 
about to be left to the keeping of Aymery de Pavie and the garrison with which 
he had been furnished to guard the town against any attempt to recover it by force 
or stratagem. ; 

Next day the squires and pages of the Prince of Wales were to embark; and I, 
by no means sorry to exchange the dulness of the conquered town for Westminster 
and Windsor, was seated, in solitude, in one of the chambers of the castle appro- 
priated to the prince’s houschold, reflecting on the events of a twelvemonth 
which, assuredly, had been somewhat eventful, and endeavouring, with juvenile 
enthusiasm, to anticipate what the coming ycar would bring forth, when I was 
suddenly aroused from my reverie by the sound of light footsteps, and, looking up 
with a start, I found that a woman of tall and elegant form was before me. 

I rose mechanically, and, as in duty bound, bent my head with all the respect 
which an apprentice of chivalry owes to the sex which he is vowed to serve, and 
protect, and defend. But I did so with very peculiar feelings. In truth, though 
my visitor was closely veiled, I had an instinctive belief that the figure was not 
wholly unknown to me, and that it was associated with memories the reverse of 
agreeable. I had no time, however, to recall circumstances, or to speculate on 
probabilities, for, without delay, she raised her veil, and looked me full in the face; 
and, as she did so, I recognised, with astonishment, the woman whom I had seen 
on the night of my mysterious adventure at Caen. 

I started again, and this time as if an adder had stung me; but I rapidly 
remembered the resolutions I had formed as to that memorable occasion, and, 
quickly recovering my serenity, I motioned her to a seat, resumed mine, and 
spoke first. 

‘“‘ Methinks, madam,” said I, in a significant tone, “‘ we have met before.” 

“Tt is true,” she replied, without evincing the slightest agitation. “ But it is 
not of our having met that I would speak. So far as that meeting is concerned, let 
bygones be bygones, and let us speak of something of more importance to you— 
mayhap, also, tome. It is meet you should know that I have on my mind what 
deeply concerns you, and therefore am I here.” 
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‘Gramercy for the interest you show in me, madam,” exclaimed I calmly. 
“ T would fain hope, however, that what you have to say may be spoken without 
my drinking to strengthen my heart against failing during the narrative ; for, on 
my faith, I cannot but deem that wine drunk in your presence becomes wondrously 
intoxicating.” 

And I looked at my fair visitor with an air of superiority ; for, in truth, I felt, 
at the moment, that I could not twice be deluded by the same person. Never- 
theless, she was utterly unmoved, and, after a pause, resumed. 

‘A truce to jesting, young sir,” said she, ‘and listen to me with attention, 
for know that I am in possession of that secret which, of all others, you desire to 
gain possession of—I mean the secret of your birth.” 

I felt my heart beat tumultuously, and my blood flow quicker through my veins, 
as she spoke; but, still remembering Caen, and resolved not to give way to excite- 
ment, I restrained myself, as I often in my day have done a too-cager steed, and 
answered calmly. 

“ Mayhap,” said I, “ this secret is, after all, of small value ; and to me—as you 
may suppose—it every day has become, and will become, of less value,” 

‘¢ And wherefore, young sir?” 

“Tt is in obscurity,” continued I, ‘that men ponder and most perplex them- 
selves with such points, and rear castles in imagination. Now, in my case, life is 
all action and ambition. Boy as Iam, I have placed my foot firmly on the ladder 
of life, and I neither fear to climb nor doubt my strength so to do; and what other 
inspiration does a man want than the consciousness of brave deeds and duties faith- 
fully performed ?” 

‘Tt is bravely spoken,” said she, without change of tone or countenance ; * and 
yet, could you guess all that my tongue could tell, you would not speak of the 
consequence so lightly.” i 

Now, by all the saints!” exclaimed I, losing patience, and with it all command 
of my temper, ‘‘ wherefore, woman, tantalise me thus? Jf you know aught that 
relates to my birth—be it good or bad—speak, and I will listen ; or, if you will not 
speak frankly, cease to tempt my curiosity with vague hints, which ever elude the 
grasp of my comprehension, as the rainbow eludes the grasp of the child.” 

‘‘ Be patient,” said she, ‘‘ and, in this far, I will explain. ‘The secret, as I tell 
you, is in my possession, but as yet ib is not mine to tell—it is another’s. When 
my mother was on her death-bed, she committed it to me with her latest breath ; 
but, as it concerns one greater than my mother, it cannot be told till Death has 
claimed that personage as his prey. Nay, interrupt me not,” she continued, as my 
impatience was on the point of breaking forth in words; ‘‘when that event 
happens—and ere long it must happen—I will seek you out and find, no matte 
whether you are in court or camp, or even in prison ; for I also have an interest in 
the truth being known, and more closely than you fancy are our fates linked 
together.” : 

“ You are mysterious,” remarked I with a sneer, for I was greatly disappointed 
at the result of the communication ; and, albeit my curiosity was sharpened, and 
my imagination excited, I recovered, outwardly at least, my calm demeanour. 

“Ha!” exclaimed she, in a tone which indicated that she was offended at my 
snecr, ‘it seems that you are somewhat incredulous of my statement. Peradventure, 
you will give more credit to my words when I give you atoken you cannot mistake, 
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] tell you that a mark was set upon you in the cradle, which you are likely to carry 
to the grave.” 

I raised my head in silent curiosity. 

“Yes,” she continued, ‘it appears on your right shoulder, and is the form of 
a lion.” ; 

Now I could no longer doubt that this woman, whom I had met under circum< 
stances which were assuredly not calculated to give her a favourable place in my 
opinion, really knew something, more or less, of the tragedy connected with my 
birth, and, in some measure, had my fate in her hands; and the idea that my 
future, as it were, should be in any degree dependent on one who had conspired 
against my liberty, if not my life, was not only perplexing, but overwhelming. In 
my agitation, I rose and walked to the casement, hoping to calm my thoughts by 
looking out upon the clear October night. In this position I rapidly regained my 
equanimity, and that kind of mental energy which enables us to form resolutions. 

‘ By St. George and St. Cuthbert, under whose patronage I have fought against 
my country’s foes,” I exclaimed, with a sudden gleam of hope, ‘‘ this woman cannot 
be without a heart. I will appeal to her humanity to tell me as much, at least, of 
what relates to this secret as may enable me to penetrate the rest. Nor do we now 
part till I have proved whether or not prayers and intreaties will open her lips to 
satisfy me in respect of the rank which my father held.” 

But in this attempt I was not to have the satisfaction of succeeding. When 
I turned round, the woman stood facing me, with her veil still raised, and an 
earnest expression on her countenance. 

‘tLady,” said I imploringly, ‘I pray you to tell me frankly who you are, and 
how you happen to know more of my affairs than I myself know.” 

‘¢ Ask not now,” replied she, ‘‘ who I am, or whence I come, or whither I go. 
In good time you shall learn all. But,” continued she, ‘‘hearken to what I have 
to say, and, in whatever light you regard me, disregard not the words I now speak. 
Tam an Englishwoman, I have an English heart, and I would fain impart by your 
agency a warning to England’s king, to whom I and mine have been beholden. 
Let King Edward, I say, beware! or the prize on which he so highly prides himself 
will escape his grasp. Already treachery is at work. Calais is sold for French 
gold; and if the king looks not to its security, and that right early, Calais will, ere 
long, be in the hands of his foes.” 

At this startling intelligence I bent my head, and mused for a few moments as 
to its probability. When I again looked up, my visitor was gone. I followed 
instantly, but still too late: she had disappeared. My curiosity, however, was so 
highly excited that I rushed on, and meeting Robert Salle—who was then attached 
as a squire to Aymery de Pavie, and who, being one of the strongest and hand- 
somest Englishmen of his day, afterwards, though merely the son of a mason, 
acquired great renown for his ability and courage, and took knighthood from King 
Edward’s own hand—arrested his steps. 

‘* Sir squire,” asked I hastily, ‘‘ marked you any woman pass this way ?” 

“ Assuredly,” answered he, much marvelling at my excitement, ‘‘ Eleanor de 
Gubium did pass—she whom men call the fairest Englishwoman in Calais.” 

“And who,” inquired I eagerly, ‘‘ may this Eleanor de Gubium be when in her 
own country ?” 

‘¢ Beshrew me if I can tell,” replied the squire; ‘‘ only this is certain,” added 
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he with a smile, ‘*that she is one of whom my lord the governor is so enamoured 
that men say she has bewitched him ; and he commits to her the innermost secrets 
of his heart.” 

** You mean Sir Aymery de Fayie?” said I, more agitated than ever, 

“Surely none other,” he replied curily. ‘ Who else than Sir Aymery de Parie 
should Imean? I trow there is but one Governor of Calais.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
CALAIS IN PERIL, 


Mvcu marvelling at the unexpected warning I had so strangely received, and 
attaching the more importance to the communication the longer I considered the 
matter, I felt, after long reflection, that I should not be by any means justified in 
locking it up in my own breast and keeping it to myself. 

It was true, and I felt strongly, that I could not, under the circumstances, tell 
a very satisfactory story, for Eleanor de Gubium had been mysterious, and I 
somewhat dreaded the ridicule to which my narrative of her visit might expose me, 
even if it did not involve me in more unfortunate consequences. But from child- 
hood my grandsire had impressed on me the necessity.of doing what I perceived to 
be my duty at all hazards; and no sooner was I in England than I hastened to the 
palace of Westminster, where the king was then holding his court, and, seeking 
out the Prince of Wales, told plainly to him what had been told to me. 

I quickly perceived that my story made no impression on the mind of the 
prince, and that he considered I had been fooled by a mad woman or by an 
impostor. At first, indeed, he was inclined to laugh to scorn the idea of Calais 
being in danger, but, on second thoughts, he intimated his intention of communi- 
cating my statement to the king; and when, without delay, he did so, the result 
was not what he seemed to expect. Not so lightly did King Edward treat the 
matter as the prince had done. Far from despising or neglecting the warning, he 
summoned me to his presence, questioned me closely, though more courteously than 
was his wont in such cases, as to the particulars of my story, and, by his manner 
and words, indicated his conviction that there was treachery at work which must 
be defeated. 

‘“*On my faith,” said the king, bending his brow and shaking his head, “ this 
must be looked to, and that speedily ; and, seeing that no man isso likely as Aymery 
de Pavie to know what is passing in Calais, he must be ordered to cross the seas and 
come hither without loss of time.” 

“t Sire,” said I, beginning to be alarmed at the serious aspect the affair was 
assuming, ‘TI crave pardon of your highness when I beg you to bear in mind that I 
have cast suspicion on no man, but merely related what was said to me.” 

“You have done what was your duty,” said the king somewhat sternly, “and 
well will it be for others if they can prove that they have done theirs.” 

And now not an hour was lost in despatching a messenger to Calais; and, with 
all possible speed, Aymery de Pavie, in obedience to the king’s command, came to 
England, and made his appearance at the palace of Westminster. 

Not having the least idea of the nature of the business on which he had been 
eummoned to England, and aware of the high favour which he had hitherto 
enjoyed at the English court, the Lombard entered the royal presence with 
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perfect confidence, and, having bent his knee, stood calmly awaiting the king’s 
commands, 

“Ha, Sir Aymery! Sir Aymery!” said the king, taking the Lombard aside, 
“wot you what was the response of the oracle of Delphi, when consulted by a king 
of the olden times, known as Philip of Macedon, on the best way of carrying 
en war?” 

“Sire, I know not,” answered the Lombard, wita a smile. 

“ Well, Sir Aymery,” continued the king, ‘‘it was, if I remember aright, to 
make gold his weapon, and he would conquer all. Moreover, the advice proved 
most advantageous to his affairs, and he afterwards owned that he had conquered 
more towns with money than with arms; that he never forced a gate till after 
having tried to open it with a golden key , and that he did not deem any fortress 
impregnable into which a mule laden with treasure could find entrance.” 

“Sire,” said the Lombard, slightly colouring, and beginning to give way to 
agitation, “of all this I was ignorant.” 

“TI doubt it not, Sir Aymery,” resumed the king—‘I doubt it not; but I 
imagine that such is nob the case with Philip of Valois. In truth, it seems to me 
that my adversary has bethought him, in his troubles, of the response of the oracle, 
and determined to try the system pursued with such success by his namesake of 
Macedon. What say you, Sir Aymery 2” 

The Lombard was silent with surprise and consternation, and appeared to 
tremble and gasp for breath. 

“Answer me, sir,” said the king sternly, ‘ Decom you my words but idle air?" 

“Sire,” replied the Lombard, with a last desperate effort not to betray himself, 
“T am in all things yours to command.” 

“ By St. George and my grandsire’s sword! and go, methinks, you ought, if 
you knew more of gratitude than the name, Sir Aymery,” exclaimed the king 
angrily. “I brought you up from a child; I showed you much favour; and I 
intrusted to you what I hold dearest in the world, save my wife and children—I 
mean the town and castle of Calais; and, to requite all my kindness, you have 
sold them to the French. Now for this, I say, you deserve death.” 

At this stage the Lombard suddenly drew energy from the excess of his 
despair, and, flinging himself on his knees, he raised his hands in supplication. 

“Ah, gentle king,” cried he, ‘for God’s sake have mercy upon me! All 
that you have said is very true. I confess that I have entered into a treaty with 
the French to deliver up Calais for twenty thousand crowns; but, ag it was not to 
be fulfilled till December, and I have not received a single penny, there is still 
time to break the bargain.” 

‘“‘Mayhap, Sir Aymery,” said the king; ‘nevertheless, no punishment could 
be too severe for your ingratitude and the treachery you have meditated ; and, 
were Philip of Valois in my place, he would send you straight to the gallows. But 
do as I bid, and I promise that your life shall be spared. Nay, speak not, but 
listen. It is my wish that you continue this treaty ; that you say nothing of my 
having discovered your treason; and that you inform me of the day on which you 
engage to deliver up Calais.” 

“Sire, I will obey you in all things,” cried the Lombard, inspired with feelings 
similar to those that animate the heart of a man suddenly rescued from the danger 
of being swallowed up in the sea. 
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‘Well, then,” added the king, ‘ on these conditions I promise you my pardon 
- and, that you may earn it, your first duty isto return to your post at Calais, to 
keep the nature of our interview secret, even from the wild winds, and, on peril of 
your life, not again to be false to me for a moment, even in your thoughts.” 

“ Sire,” said the Lombard earnestly, “I swear, on my soul, to handle the business 
so that it shall turn out wholly for your advantage.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
THE LORDS DE OV. 


Trom the first hour of my arrival at Westminster, after returning from Calais, 
I had naturally been eager to visit my grandsire’s homestead, of which, in the midst 
of battles and sieges, I had often dreamt pleasant dreams when stretched at rest 
on a foreign soil. But I felt, in some degree, responsible for the warning I had 
brought to England as to Calais being in peril; and during the time that 
clapsed between my communication to the Prince of Wales and the arrival of 
Aymery de Pavie I did not deem myself quite at liberty to leave the palace. No 
sooner, however, did I ascertain this much, at least, that the result of the 
Lombard’s interview with the king had justified my intelligence, than I asked, 
and obtained, permission to repair, for a brief period, to the scene of my child- 
hood. 

Resolving to set out betimes next day, I availed myself of the interval to proceed 
to the Falcon, and hear such tidings of my kinsfolk as Thomelin of Winchester 
could impart. As I left the courtyard of the palace in a joyous mood, I encoun- 
tered Lord De Oy, who was entering on horseback, and with high feudal pride; 
and again he eyed me with a display of malice which renewed all the perplexity 
which his conduct had so frequently created in my mind. 

‘Why, in the name of all the saints, has this haughty young lord selected me, 
of all people, as the object of his hatred?” I asked myself for the hundredth time. 
and continued to question myself in vain, as I strode along the bush-grown Strand, 
and made for Gracechurch. 

On reaching the Falcon, I found, to my disappointment, that Thomelin of 
Winchester was not at his hostelry, and, on inquiring more closely, I learned, 
somewhat to my alarm, that he had been summoned by my grandsire some days 
earlier, that he had set out in haste, and had not returned. Musing over this 
intelligence, and by no means in so joyous a mood as that in which I left West- 
minster, I was issuing from the Falcon, when a small body of horse halted at the 
door; and, looking up, I, by the twilight, recognised in their leader no less 
memorable a man than my Northern friend, John Copeland, now a knight- 
banneret, and famous for his adventure with the King of Scots. 

I doffed my bonnet as I made the discovery, and held the knight's stirrup as he 
dismounted from his strong steed. 

‘Ha, master page!” cried he, recognising me in turn, “you have not come 
North to try your prowess against the Scots, as I asked you. Nevertheless, we 
have met again.” 

‘‘ Eyen so, sir knight,” I replied frankly. ‘And yet, to tell truth, if I have 
refrained from coming North, it-was not from any expectation of seeing you in the 
Sovth, considering the high duties you are now called on to perform.” 
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‘¢ And wherefore should you see me not in the South, boy ?” asked Copeland. 
‘*Deem you,” added he, not concealing the pride he felt in his elevation, ‘ that the 
king, when he comes home, hath nothing to say to a man whom he trusts to hold 
such posts as Warden of Berwick, and Governor of the Castle of Roxburgh ?” 

‘tNay, on my faith,” replied I, laughing, “far be it from me to hazard any 
such assertion. Rather let me give you joy of your prosperous fortunes.” 

“Thanks, master page ; and mayhap—as men, whether old or young, are ever 
envious—you would like to add that prosperity is not always a proof of merit. 
But be that as it may, I will, in this hostelry, rest my long limbs for awhile ere I 
proceed to Westminster, and gladly drink a cup with thee for the sake of old 
acquaintance.” 

{ accepted the invitation, and without delay we were seated and quafling the 
wine of Bordeaux in the guest-room of the Falcon. 

‘« Beshrew me, boy!” remarked Copeland, looking at me keenly as he raised his 
cup to his lips and took a long draught, ‘‘it grieves me to perceive that, young as 
you are, you have the marks of care on your face. What ails you?” 

“T can scarce tell,” replied I sadly; ‘ but this I know—that, one short hour 
since, my heart was light and merry as the month of May.” 

‘“ And what has since happened to sadden your brow ?” asked he kindly. 

‘More than one thing has happened to discompose me; for, in truth, to 
be frank with you, I met, as I came hither, a young lord, of whom I know little, 
save that he is mine enemy, and that his hate seems ag bitter as it is causeless. 
Now, as I wish to live in charity with all men, if I could, I own that, had I no 
other cause for sadness, this alone would vex my spirit.” 

“Of whom speak you ?” asked Copeland, with unveiled curiosity. 

* Of the young Lord De Ov,” answered I. 

Fo, ho!” exclaimed the Northernman. 

“What?” asked I; “know you aught of him ?” 

“ Ay,” answered Copeland slowly and grimly, ‘‘ more, by St. John of Beverley ! 
than he would care to hear; but nothing, I own, to enable me to guess why he 
should bear malice towards such as you.” 

“ But what know you of him ?” asked I eagerly, 

“This, at least,” replied Copeland in a low tone, ‘“ that he feels his seat lesy 
soft than a bed of down, and that his temper is severely tried at times.” 

“Tn what way ?” asked I. 

‘Why, simply because men say—or, at least, whisper, if they dare not say it 
aloud—that he is not the true heir of the barons whose titles he bears and whcse 
lands he possesses. But you must have heard something of the story ?” 

“ Not a whisper,” said I, ‘‘I pray you relate it. Iam all attention.” 

“JT will relate it,” said Copeland; ‘ but understand, master page, that what 1 
say is under the rose: it is not safe to speak freely of the great.” 

“Credit me, sir knight, you are safe with me,” exclaimed I firmly; “I am 
incapable of betraying any man’s confidence.” 

“* Well, then,” began Copeland, ‘* you must know that, in the year 1330, soon 
after King Edward—the second of the name—was cruelly murdered in Berkeley 
Castle—for a cruel murder it was—Isabel the queen and Roger de Mortimer, with 
whom Queen Isabel was deemed much too familiar, held sway in the country.” 

“T have heard that such was the case,” said I, 
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‘At that time,” continued Copeland, ‘‘rumours, which assuredly were false, 
ran about to the effect that King Edward was still alive, and that he was a prisoner 
in Corfe Castle; and a conspiracy, in which many good men took part, was formed 
to restore him to liberty.” 

‘« Ieven so,” said I; ‘tof this I have heard vaguely.” 

‘t At the head of that conspiracy,” continued Copeland, ‘twas Edmund, Earl 
of Kent, the young king’s uncle, who, believing his brother to be still alive, rashly 
went to Corfe Castle, and asked the governor of the fortress to conduct him to Sire 
Edward ; for which indiscretion he was tried at Winchester and executed.” 

“Thave heard that sad tale,” said I interrupiing; ‘“ how the earl’s sentence 
caused such indignation that even the headsman declined to do his office; how he 
remained four hours on the scaffold before any one could be found to enact the 
part of executioner; and how, finally, a malefactor from the Marshalsea, on being 
bribed with a promise of pardon, undertook to behead him.” 

“Tt was even as you relate it,” said Copeland, resuming; * and it happened that 
one of the men of rank engaged in the conspiracy of which the Earl of Kent was 
head was Edward, Lord De Ov, a brave warrior, whose wife was a daughter of the 
house of Merley. Now, it was generally considered that this Lord De Ov—who, I 
may mention, was marvellously skilful in those chivalrous tricks which you, and 
striplings like you, value so highly—might have escaped to France, as the Lord 
Viscount Beaumont and others did about the same time, and lived, like them, to 
return to England in happier days; but, unluckily for his chances of escape, he 
had a younger brother, named Roger, who, from base motives, betrayed him. So, 
instead of getting off, he was taken, while lurking on the coast, carried to Win- 
chester, and hanged in that city on a high gibbet.” 

‘* My curse on the brother who could be guilty of such treachery !” exclaimed Mp 
my blood boiling with indignation. 

“ But,” continued Copeland, heedless of my interruption, ‘“ this was not all. 
Edward, Lord De Ov, had a wife and an infant son; and for Roger’s purpose it 
was necessary to make away with them also; and accordingly the widow was 
decoyed away by Margery, one of the quecn’s gentlewomen, who pretended that 
she had been sent for by her husband, and, carrying with her the infant son, 
left her husband’s castle for Winchester. For years neither mother nor gon was 
heard of. At length, however, they were reputed to have died, and corpses, said 
to be theirs, were brought North, and buried in the chapel of the castle; and 
Roger De Ov became lord of all. But Roger soon after pined and died; and, 
when he went the way of all flesh, his son, who is now lord, succeeded to his 
feudal power. But men still say that, somewhere or other, the widow and son 
of Edward, Lord De Ov, yet live, and that, one day or other, there will be an 
overturn ; and now you comprehend wherefore my lord sits less casy in his seat 
than he might otherwise do, and how there may be people living whose demands 
put his temper to the test.” 

“ Assuredly,” said I, ‘‘ the story is sufficiently plain, albeit involving a mystery.” 

“ And, if I mistake not,” remarked Copeland significantly, “there are at least 
two people alive who could clear that mystery up to satisfaction.” 

‘ Who may they be?” asked I. 

“One,” answered he in a whisper, ‘‘is no less a personage than Isabel the 
queen, now residing, in gentle captivity, at Castle Rising.” 
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‘And the other?” I inquired eagerly, for my curiosity was by this time excited. 
“The other,” answered he, is a person of fewer years and lesser rank than 
Queen Isabel. She is daughter of a Northern squire who married the queen's 
gentlewoman of whom I spake. I cast my eyes by chance on the damsel when 
in the camp before Calais, and recognised her in an instant. Nay, more, I 
vaade inquiries, and learned that her beauty exercised enormous influence over 
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4 return to the old nomestead near Windsor. 


the heart of Aymery de Pavie, and that her threats exercised as much over the 
conduct of Lord De Ov, insomuch that one did as she liked from love, and the 
other from fear.” 

I involuntarily utterec an exclamation of surprise, and my agitation was so 
great that it well-nigh got the better of my discretion and of all the resolutions 
{ had formed. However, I regained my equanimity, and calmly renewed the 
conversation. 

“And what name bears this wondrous demoise!le, sir knight? by what name 
is she known?” asked I, with what coolness I could command. 

“The demoisclle is known by the name of Eleanor de Gubium,” was Cope- 
land's reply. ; 
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CHAPTER XL, 
TOO LATE. 

My imagination, such as it was, completely got the better of what reasoning 
faculty I possessed as Copeland concluded, and, haying accompanied him to West- 
minster with a brain on fire, I never slept that night. I persuaded myself, in the 
absence of all evidence, that I was the victim of a monstrous piece of injustice; I 
walked about my chamber like an enraged lion pacing its cage, and I grew feverish 
with impatience for the break of day. Early next morning, while the palace was 
still hushed in repose, I was on horseback, and on the way to my grandsire’s 
homestead. 

As I rode along I strove to collect my thoughts and to prepare myself for the 
anticipated interview with those whose faces I had, of late, so often and so earnestly 
longed to behold. But my efforts to recover calmness were in vain. Within 
twelve short hours my whole ideas had undergone a change. Copeland’s Northern 
voice still rang in my ears; his tragic story occupied my mind; my imagination 
ever and anon conjured up the probability of its being a matter in which I had 
both part and Jot, and rapidly converted probability into certainty ; and all senti- 
ments of tenderness for home and kindred gave way before my intense desire to 
penetrate the mystery which I fancied was now illumined by a ray of light. 

‘Ere sunset,” I exclaimed to myself in a tone of exultation, “ I shall learn all 
that concerns me, or know the reason why.” 

A long journey, as I must have felt, lay before me. But no consideration of 
the kind influenced me even so far as to make me spare the good steed I bestrode. 
On I spurred, as if the Furies had been behind, and Paradise before. But, fast as 
went my steed, faster still flew my thoughts, and faster than cither rushed the warm 
blood through my veins. I scarce noted anything by the way; and the herdsman 
driving out his cattle, the waggoner with his team of oxen, the charcoal-burner 
with his cart, the chapman with his packhorses, the pilgrim leaning on his staff, 
and carrying the palm branch to deposit on the altar of his church, made way for 
me, and stared in silent amaze as I passed, probably fancying me one of those spectre 
huntsmen of whom legends tell. 

As I sped on my way, and entered the great forest of Windsor, a hare crossed 
my path, Of evil omen such a circumstance is generally regarded, and at another 
time I might have felt some slight alarm. Now, however, one idea possessed my 
whole heart and mind; I was in a mood to laugh at omens; and, spurring on 
and on with hot speed, rousing the deer and the wild cattle, I pursued my way 
indifferent to the belling of deer and the bellowing of cattle. At length, as the 
day was speeding on towards noon, Lreined up my jaded and exhausted horse as 
I approached the home of my childhood. 

But now, for the first time, my heart misgave me. No longer did the home- 
stead seem to present to my eye the same cheerful aspect as of old—all was silent 
and melancholy. An instinctive feeling that something was wrong flashed through 
me, and filled me with sudden fear. I sprang from my steed and rushed to the 
door, shouting loudly, and, as I did so, Thomelin of Winchester appeared with a 
face which confirmed all my fears. 

«* Alas! gaid he, shaking his head, ‘* you have come too late.” 

T had already guessed all, and was at no loss to interpret his words. The Great 
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Destroyer had visited the homestead, as he was, ere long, to visit almost every house 
in the‘kingdom, and demanded his prey, and both the grey-haired warrior and the 
melancholy widow had fallen victims to his rapacity. 

“ What mean you, Thomelin?” asked I wildly, for I scarce knew what I said. 
“ Can it be that my grandsire and my mother are no more ?” 

“ Both,” replied Thomelin solemnly. ‘‘ Both have gone to their long home. 
May God have mercy on their souls!” 

I said ‘* Amen” and crossed myself devoutly as Thomelin spoke; but even at 
that moment, which was sad and bitter, the idea uppermost in my thoughts was 
that which for hours had been presenting itself in such a variety of forms. 

“ And the secret of my birth, good Thomelin,” said I, taking his hand, ‘' know 
you anything certain as to that ?” 

‘ Nothing certain, as I live,” answered he earnestly. ‘ Only of this I am, and 
have ever been, well assured, that Adam of Greenmead was not your grandsire, 
nor was your mother kinswoman of mine.” 

“ And who, then, was my mother ?” I demanded. 

‘ Nay, that is more than I could tell, if both our lives depended on so doing,” 
he replied. ‘* Whatever the secret, it has perished with those who kept it so 
faithfully.” 

I uttered a groan, and well-nigh sank under my mortification. 

“Tn truth,” murmured IJ, ‘‘ you, Thomelin, were right in saying that I had 


come too late, But God’s will be done!” 
(Lo be continued.) 
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QO! never wear a brow of care, or frown with rueful gravity, 

For Wit’s the child of Wisdom, and Good Humour is the twin; 
No need to play the Pharisee, or groan at man’s depravity, 

Let onz man be a good man, and let all be fair within. 

Speak sober truths with smiling lips; the bitter wrap in sweetness— 
Sound sense in seeming nonsense, as the grain is hid in chaff; 
And fear not that the lesson e’er may seem to lack completeness— 
A man may say a wise thing, though he say it with a laugh. 


“A soft word oft turns wrath aside” (so says the Great Instructor), 
A smile disarms resentment, and a jest drives gloom away ; 
A cheerful laugh to anger is a magical conductor, 
The deadly flash averting, quickly changing night to day. 
‘Then, is not he the wisest man who rids his brow of wrinkles, 
Who bears his load with merry heart, aud lightens it by half, 
Whose pleasant tones ring in the ear, as mirthful music tinkles, 
And whose words are true and telling, though they echo in a laugh® 


So temper life’s work—weariness with timely relaxation ; 
Most witless wight of all is he who never plays the fool ; 
The heart grows grey before the head, when sunk in sad prostration ; 
Its Winter knows no Christmas, with its glowing log of Yule. 
Why weep, faint-hearted and forlorn, when evil comes to try us? 
The fount of hope well sever nigh—’twill cheer us if we quaff; 
And when the gloomy phantom of Despondency stands by us, 
Let us, in calm deficace, exorcise it with a laugh. 
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BY SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAMMERGEIER, OR VULTURE. 


Animal life in the Alps—The yulture—The old 
woman—Description of the vulture—Its struc- 
ture—Digestive powers—The nest—The fox and 
the yulture—Carrying off children—Tenacity of 
life—Grand bird-nesting—A narrow escape— 
Ferocity of the yulture—Its habits in captivity. 

HE higher the traveller ascends towards 
the adamantine peaks of the Alps, the 
more he finds himself abandoned by the 
pleasant vegetation of the Mid-Alps and the 
animal life which they support and shelter. 

Beetles, flies, spiders, butterflies, and dragon- 

flies continue to be found as far as the upper 

heights, and the watchful eye gladly follows 
their little busy existence, their pursuit of 
each other, and the narrow limits of their 
much-occupied life amid the desolate rock 
landscape. The accentor and the snow-finch 
emerge from behind barren blocks and dis- 
coloured snow-patehes. Tho wall-creeper 
scrambles along the jagged terraces with its 
half-expanded gaily-plumaged wings, and 
the grey wagtail or redstart tamely allows 
the wayfarer to approach it. Few quadru- 
peds are visible. At the most a troop of 
chamois may be observed grazing in the dis- 
tance. The solitary path ever rises higher, 
and at intervals a ptarmigan starts with a 
chirp from amid the last bushes, and then 
vanishes far out of sight among the moun- 
tain peaks; or a swarm of jackdaws fly 
with shrill croakings round the loftiest pin- 
nacles. At length the trayeller fancies him- 
self really alone with his fatigue, with the 
grey rocks and the frigid ice-fields, where 
gloomy death has established its melancholy 
and omnipotent rule. Beneath him stretches 
out the stony desert; in the distance the 
land of human cultivation is floating in a 
misty haze; around him are Schratten, peaks, 
and stone plateaux —the cold thrones of icy 
tempests. But hark! he suddenly hears far 
above him a shrill sustained cry of ‘ Pfyii, 
pfyii, pfyii!” uttered apparently in defiance. 

He looks up, and at last distinguishes in the 

dark-blue sky an oscillating point, which 

floats nearer and nearer te him almost with- 








_Jout beat of wing. Soon it comes down with 


arustling sound, and the royal vulture of 
the High Alps soars round the traveller with 
outspread wings. Descending still lower, it 
observes and watches, and then impatiently 
rises again to the higher strata of air, flies in 
a straight line over the icy summits, which 
again hide it from view, while its hungry 
croak resounds for some minutes from behind 
the peaks, till it once more soars to greet the 
rising sun, 

The Bart (bearded) or Liimmer (amb) 
vulture is the condor of the Huropean moun- 
tains, and bears about the same proportion 
to it in size as the peaks of Hurope do to 
those of South America; stillit is a gigantic 
creature, and, through its organisation and 
mode of life, the most remarkable bird of the 
Alps. The Swiss vulture is, besides, larger 
and more powerful than all its other con- 
geners in the Old World. 

Formerly this royal bird inhabited every 
part of the High Alps; but the numbers 
have been so reduced by slow procreation 
and constant hunting, that it only perma- 
nently builds its nest in the mountains of 
Tessin, the Grisons, the Valais, Uri, and 
Berne. The last specimen was shot in 
Unterwalden in 1851; and on the Gotthard, 
the last—a famous specimen—was killed in 
1859. An old yulture was observed to perch 
for many years at regular intervals upon an 
enormous block in the ice-sea of the Grin- 
delwald. Its position was quite inaccessible, 
and beyond the reach of a rifle-bullet. The 
shepherds of the vicinity knew it well, and 
were wont to call it ‘the old woman,” on 
account of its reserved habits, 

Even so late as the beginning of this cen- 
tury the natural history of this remarkable 
birdremained a mystery, and the great Buffon 
himself identified it with the condor. Stein- 
miiller was the first to produce about it one 
of those careful and trustworthy monographs 
by which this distinguished savant so greatly 
enriched the zoology of Switzerland. Since 
then his observations haye been enlarged by 
others, and yet much remains to be cleared 
up touching the habits of this bird, and mapy 
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statements can only be accepted under 
reservation, The name of vulture is incor- 
rectly given to it. In addition to the bald 
head, it wants several other characteristics 
of the vulture family, and it might be called 
more truly the vulture-eagle (Gypaétus). 
As is the case with most predaceous birds, 
the female is always larger than the male. 
A fully grown (female) specimen measures 
about four and a-half feet in length, and nine 
or ten feet from wing to wing. The weight 
varies principally from twelve to sixteen 
pounds, and very rarely reaches twenty 
pounds. The old bird has a beak six inches 
in length, the colour of horn, ending in a 
large hook, and with imprisoned birds this 
beak sometimes grows so large as to prevent 
them from eating. The head, flat at the top 
and broad at the back, is covered with short 
whitish-yellow feathers, and marked with a 
deep black line over the eyes. A black 
bristly beard hangs from the chin over the 
throat (whence the name of bearded yul- 
ture), and the nostrils and cere are covered 
with similar bristles. Very beautiful are the 
large fiery eyes, whose bright yellow iris is 
begirt by an orange-red ring, probably as a 
protection against the oblique rays when the 
vulture soars over the dazzling snow-plains. 
The feathers on the back are of a deep glossy 
brown, with bright edges and whitish quills. 
The under-plumage is rusty yellow and 
orange colour. The legs are palo yellow; 
the feet short, covered with a few small 
feathers; the claws rather weak, sharp-cor- 
nered, and black, while the tail is wedge- 
shaped at the end. 

In their first year the young vultures are 
black on the head, with whito spots between 
the shoulders, and the eye is brown. After 
the second moulting a few rusty yellow 
feathers appear on the belly; after the third, 
however, the young birds assume their per- 
manent plumage. The internal structure of 
this giant bird is peculiarly formed. The 
breast muscles are extraordinarily large and 
strong; the long bones, which are hollow, as 
in other birds, become filled by the action 
of the lungs with air, warmer, and conse- 
quently specifically lighter, than the sur- 
rounding atmosphere; and the bird is thus 
enabled to soar high into the air without any 
great exertion, The vigour of the digestive 
organs is most interesting. The gastric juice 
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in avery short period decomposes the largest 
benes and the horny hoofs of cows and 
calves, continuing its operations even after 
the death of the bird. The stomach con- 
tents of some shot specimens are at times 
astounding, and surpass any idea formed as 
to the yoracity and digestive powers of 
similar European birds. Thus, one stomach, 
when opened, was found to contain five pieces 
of bone, two inches thick and ten long, from 
the back of an ox, a ball of hair, and tho 
entire leg of a young goat. The bones were 
already perforated by the gastric juice. 
The largest discovery of this nature con- 
sisted of the thigh-bone of a cow, a chamois 
shin-bone six and a-half inches in length, a 
half-digested rib-bone, several smaller bones, 
hair, and the claws of a ptarmigan. These 
animals had, therefore, been all hunted and 
swallowed in turn. Nature has, indeed, 
admirably provided for the preservation of 
life by this organisation; for, if the great 
eraving for food which characterises the 
vulture could only be satisfied with flesh, 
many of these birds must die of hunger; 
while, on the other hand, their insatiable 
desire for prey would by degrees extermi- 
nate all the game of the High Alps. The 
ancient Romans were well acquainted with 
the peculiar nature of the bird, and hence 
employed as a recipe against defective 
digestion a dried vulture’s maw, which 
they either ate or held in the hand during 
meals; but this must not be carried on too 
long, for fear of the patient becoming thin! 

The capacity of the digestion accords with 
the voracity and greed of this hyena of tho 
air. It frequently happens (at least it often 
does so with caged birds) that the vulture 
holds bones in its mouth until it makes 
room for them inside. That it raises large 
bones to a great height, and breaks them by 
letting them fall on rocks, has been fre-~ 
quently asserted ever since the time of 
Oppian, and expressly claimed for the 
Spanish vulture by a recent writer; and, 
though this is not absolutely confirmed as 
regards the Swiss species, it is certain that 
it is quite as fond of bones as of meat. 

The mode of life of vultures when at 
liberty has been very insufficiently observed, 
as much patience and considerable daring 
are requisite for the task; hence our infor- 
mation on the subject is fragmentary. It 
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tsually takes its flight at daybreak, steering 
its course direct to the spot where its last 
prey was found, with the viow of either de- 
youring the remnants or seeking fresh game. 
The vulture soars tranquilly in the clouds, 
while its splendid eye surveys the entire 
hunting-ground, and its wondrously fine 
power of scent sniffs a victim while still 
miles away. A world lies beneath its out- 
stretched wing. The Alpine animals graze 
quietly, without suspecting the death-dealing 
speck which floats at an enotmous height 
above them. Suddenly the vulture pounces 
down upon them in an oblique line, and 
clapping its wings together; escape and con- 
cealment are alike impossible ; the trembling 
victims must accompany their captor into 
the air. The predaceous bird, however, is 
only able to carry off smaller cattle, such as 
foxes, marmots, lambs, dogs, badgers, cats, 
goats, weasels, hares, or poultry; for its claws 
and feet are not strong, its means of offence 
consisting in its wings and beak, The 
animals are sometimes devoured on the 
spot, at others carried to a certain rock 
which serves as a butcher’s block. If it sees 
a heavier animal, an old goat or sheep, 
browsing near the edge of a precipice, it 
circles over it, and tries to frighten it 
into going to the brink, and then, falling 
straight down upon it, frequently succeeds 
in hurling the victim into the depths by in- 
cessant blows with its wings. It then begins 
by picking out the eyes, slits up the stomach, 
eats the entrails, and then the bones. It 
dashes out the brains of live cats, and then 
swallows them ata gulp. It has frequently 
happened that a vulture has tricd its 
hurling-down manmuyre upon sportsmen 
in a critical position upon a rock projection 
or a narrow gallery, and the persons at- 
tacked asserted that the noise, rapidity, and 
strength of the enormous wings produced a 
deafening, almost irresistible, effect. In the 
game way a liimmergeicr once attempted to 
scare an ox which was standing on a rocky 
ledge, and obstinately continued its daring 
attempts; but the dauntless quadruped was 
not so easily to be aroused from its equani- 
mity; planting itself firmly on its legs, and 
holding down its head, it patiently waited till 
the vulture recognised the futility of its efforts. 

When the vulture has completed its 
hunting foray in the early morn, it retires 





for tho rest of the day to its usual rock, 
where it sits quietly and stupidly. Unless it 
has to provide for a young brood, or is dis- 
turbed, it is not seen flying during the day, 
and hence tourists have rarely a chance of 
observing it. Although not strictly a bird of 
passage, the vulture changes its hunting 
districts with the seasons, In spring it visits 
the central and upper Alpine region, and 
builds its nest in cleft peaks, or on the inac- 
cessible slopes of precipices. These eyries 
may often be descried for a considerable 
distance, but they are unapproachable, and 
out of rifle shot. Their construction is 
simple, but grand; though they have 
never yet been examined by a naturalist. 
The substratum is formed of a mass of 
straw, fern, and stalks, laid upon a number 
of crossed sticks and branches; the nest, 
which rests upon this layer, is composed of 
interwoven branches, and lined with down 
and moss; the contents of this part alone 
would fill the largest tray-cloth. Very early 
in the year the hen-yulture lays three very 
large white, brown-spotted eggs, of which 
only two are usually hatched. Of the two 
young birds only one appears to be fed by 
the old birds. The young are covered with 
a white down, and have a very repulsive ap- 
pearance, owing to their large and clumsy 
cropsandmaws; the extraordinarily thick and 
warm plumage of the parent birds serves to 
shelter them from the severity of the 
season. 

In summer the limmergeier usually as- 
cond to the highest ice-plains, and sedulously 
visit the spots where the chamois and goats 
are grazing. At this period, when their 
young are able to fly out with them, they 
appear to be less attached to theireyrie, In 
winter the extreme desolation of the High 
Alps forces them to hunt in the mountain 
region; but they never descend to the plain 
as the eagles do, The chamois, like most 
of the Alpine animals that do not hibernate, 
have retired at that time to the protection of 
the forests, where the vultures do not hunt. 
A belated fox returning home at dawn, a 
startled hare, a few woodcocks and crows— 
perhaps, too, a marten—are all the prey the 
vultures are enabled to pounce on. Hence, 
hunger forces them far down the hill-sides, 
where they can easily capture a hare, a dog, 
cat, or small birds. When they repose, 
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which they only do on the higher Alps, they, 
like tho condor, select a block of stone asa 
resting-place, for their short legs and long 
wings would render it difficult to riso from 
level ground. They only settle on trees for 
the purpose of collecting wood for their 
nests. 

The mountaineers assert that the colour 
red has a peculiar fascination for the vul- 
tures, and they entice them within gunshot 
by dropping bullock’s blood on the snow. 
Still, it is more probably the prospect of 
food than the colour which attracts them, 
for they will pounce with equal readiness on 
broiled fox-meat. In Piedmont they are 
snared with roasted cats, or carrion laid 
in a narrow cleft. The bird, when gorged, 
has a difficulty in rising, and is killed with 
clubs, just in the same way as the Indians kill 
condors by the dozen on the Andes. A con- 
siderable premium is given for killing or 
snaring vultures. In the Grisons the sports- 
man goes all round the country with the 
shot bird, and collects head-money; and the 
shepherds usually give him some wool in 
gratitude for the destruction of the sheep- 
stealer. 

The bold bird is not always successful in 
carrying off its booty. Von Tschudi describes 
a very remarkable instance, in which a 
limmergeier succumbed, in its own element, 
in a fight with a quadraped. In Unter- 
walden a vulture had seized a live fox, and 
raised it in the air; but the latter succeeded 
in seizing its captor by the throat, and 
biting it through and through. The vulture 
fell dead on the ground, and Master Reynard 
went off home, though he probably never 
forgot his involuntary travels in the air. 

The fact of these birds carrying off chil- 
dren has often been denied, but there are 
many well-authenticated stories of such 
catastrophes. In Appenzell ono of these 
daring robbers carried away a child before 
the eyes of its parents and neighbours. On 
the Silver Alp, in Sehwytz, a vulture 
pounced on a goat-boy sitting on the rocks, 
began to hack him, and hurled him over a 
precipice*ere the neatherds could drive the 
brute away. In the Bernese Oberland a 
child of three years of age, of the name of 
Anna Zurbuchen, was taken by her parents 
up the mountains to the haymaking, and 
placed on the ground near a shed. The 


child soon fell asleep, and tho father, after 
covering her face with a straw hat, went off 
to his work. When he returned shortly 
after with a bundle of hay, the child was 
missing, and he sought her for awhile in 
vain, During this time a peasant was going 
along a wild mountain path, when, to his 
amazement, he suddenly heard a child’s cry. 
Following the sound, he saw a vulture riso 
from a neighbouring mound, and soar for 
awhile over the abyss. The peasant hurricd 
up, and found the child lying on the verge 
of the precipice, uninjured, save on the left 
arm and hand, where it had been scized, 
though it had lost in the aérial trip stockings, 
shoes, and cap. The girl was henceforth 
known by the name of Geier Annle, and the 
story was recorded in the church registers. 
She was still living, at an advanced age, a 
few years back. In Miirren the inhabitants 
point out an inaccessible peak exactly oppo- 
site to the mountain village. On this rock 
a liimmergeier once devoured a child it had 
carried off from Miirren, and the poor 
creature’s red petticoat was long visiblo 
among the stones. Another instance is 
recorded by Charpentier, of Bex :—On June 
8th, 1838, two little girls were playing on a 
grass-plot, about-twenty yards from the foot 
of the rock Majoni d’Alesk, in the Valais, 
Suddenly, one of them ran crying to the 
nearest cabin, and stated that her com- 
panion, a weak child of three years of age, 
had suddenly disappeared in the bushes, 
More than thirty persons examined the rocks 
and the adjoining precipices of the torrent 
D’Alesk, and at length noticed a shoe on 
one side of the gorge, and a stocking on tho 
other. On the following August 15th, a 
shepherd discovered the child’s body on the 
top of a rock, about two miles from the spot 
whence she had disappeared. The corpso 
was dried up, and the clothes were partly 
torn, partly carried off. As it was impos- 
sible for the child to have crossed the gorgo 
alone, it must have been carried off cither 
by a vulture or an eagle. 

We have ample reason for belicving tho 
vulture to be not only greedy and predaeeous, 
but also daring, even though it behaves in 
a cowardly fashion when imprisoned. Thus 
it is reported that a vulture in the Grisons 
suddenly pounced on a yearling goat and 
raised it in the air, at the moment when the 
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peasant was driving his flock to water. He 
caught up a stick to drivo off the daring 
robber, and a regular combat of two began. 
But the bird attacked the man so furiously 
with its wings and beak that he thought it 
advisable to seek safety in flight, and the 
victorious vulture carried away the quivering 
kid. The peasant, from this time forth, was 
called the “Gyren miinnli.” The vulture 
displays an extraordinary tenacity of life, as 
is proved by the adventure of one Gideon 
Troésch. Ie captured an old bird which 
had torn several sheep for him in a trap, 
and dealt it three tremendous blows, after 
which he fastened the body on his back, and 
carried it down into the valley. On the road 
the vulture regained its senses, seized its 
bearer, and they had a regular pitched battle 
on the ground, At the village the bird re- 
covered again, fought frightfully with its 
wings, and took an immensity of killing.* 
These royal birds are comparatively nu- 
merous in some precipitous parts of the 
Rhetikon, whence they visit in winter the 
most elevated villages in the vicinity. The 
hunters, who can never get at them in 
summer, take advantage of this cireum- 
stance, and build small huts of branches, 
which they bait with carrion, The ravenous 
birds soon scent the latter, and hover over 
the huts in gigantic circles. The cabin, 
however, renders them suspicious, and the 
deep silence alone induces them to contract 
their circles and settle eventually on the 
carrion. Still, many favourable circum- 
stances must concur to insuro a certain shot. 
In former times, vultures were frequently 
shot in this manner near Ammon, and, in 
fact, any other mode of hunting them, even 
when their eyries haye been discovered, is 
most uncortain. A vulture’s nest was once 
betrayed to a hunter in the Domlesche valley 
by the continuous piping of two young birds. 
Ho found it impossible to get at it, as it was 
protected by an overhanging rock, and he, 





* I can confirm this from my personal expe- 
rience. At Kertch, an officer brought down two 
golden cagles at one remarkably clever shot, and 
secured them, He killed them, as he thought, by 
passing the blade of a penknife through the spinal 
marrow, and carried them to quarters across his 
saddle-bow. Six hours later the eagles were brought 
in for inspection after dinner, and, to our amaze- 
ment, one of them began pecking at everybody 
within reach.—-L. W. 


therefore, placed himself in ambush, in the 
hope of entrapping the parents. Day after 
day he waited patiently, with his rifle ready 
cocked; but though the young ones stretched 
their necks out of the nest and complained 
bitterly, the old birds frequently did not 
make their appearance for twelve hours. If 
the mother came up she darted like an arrow 
into the eyrie to deposit her booty, and dis- 
appeared with the same speed. Her mate, 
scenting the presenco of a foe, would soar in 
the air with the prey in his claws, and dis- 
appear again without depositing it in the 
nest. At last, on the fifth day, the mother 
approached again, and in her haste Ict her 
burden fall over the edge of the nest. Ske 
attempted to pick it up in the air, but, fail- 
ing, perched on a ledge of rock, when the 
hunter shot her, The prey she had brought 
for her young consisted of the fore-quarters 
of a lamb, with the skin of the hind-quarters 
still adhoring to it. The hunter was at a 
loss to know what to do with his game after 
he had shot it. He pulled out somo of the 
larger feathers and gaye them to the village 
lads, who collected eggs from the poultry- 
keepers by showing them, and brought half 
their gains to him. 

At times the bold sons of the mountains 
succeed in securing the young vultures in 
the nest, but it is a laborious and dangerous 
task, for the birds nostle on frightfully steep 
and savage rocks, and defond their brood 
with equal ferocity and obstinacy. Thus, in 
Glarus a resin-gatherer noticed an eyric 
high up the rocks; he clambered to if with 
indescribable toil, found in it two young 
birds engaged in devouring a squirrel, bound 
their feet together, threw them over his 
back, and clambered down the precipice 
again. The shrill cries of the young birds 
soon called up their parents. The man had 
great difficulty in keeping the vultures at 
bay by constantly swinging his axe, and they 
pursued him for four hours, till he reached 
the village, and was able to secure his booty. 

The celebrated chamois-hunter, Joseph 
Scherrer, of Ammon, once climbed up bare- 
footed, with his gun on his back, to an eyrio 
where he suspected young birds. Before ho 
reached it the male bird flew past him and 
was shot. Scherrer loaded his gun again, 
and continued his ascent. When he reached 
the nest, however, the female bird attacked 
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him madly, dug her claws into his hips, set 
upon him with her beak and wings, and tried 
to hurl him off the face of the precipice. 
The hunter’s situation was fearful: he was 
obliged to cling to the rock and keep the 
vulture at bay as best he could, as he could 
not raise his gun. His extraordinary pre- 
sence of mind, however, sayed him from 
certain death. With one hand he raised the 
gun-barrel to a level with the bird's chest, 
and then cocked it and pulled the trigger 
with his naked toe. The vulture fell on the 
rocks dead. For the two old birds and two 
young oncs the hunter received a promium 
of five and a-half florins, and retained the 
deep wounds on his arm for life. 

Equally frightful was the situation of a 
Sardinian who went with his two brothers 
to rob a vulture’s nest. The two let him 
down the face of the rock by means of a 
rope, and while hovering over tho terrible 
abyss he took four young vultures out of the 
nest; at the same instant the two old birds 
attacked him like furies. He kept them at 
bay with his sabre, which he incessantly 
wayed round his head. All at once he felt 
a violent oscillation in his rope, and saw, to 
his horror, that, in the heat of action, he had 
cut his rope two-thirds through. The other 
threads might snap at any moment, and the 
slightest movement hurl him into the abyss. 
Still he was drawn up slowly and cautiously, 
and saved, but his rayen-black hair is said to 
have become perfectly white in half-an-hour. 

Young vultures, when taken from the 
nest, can be easily reared on meat, and be- 
come tamo. All captured specimens behave 
at one moment savagely and furiously, at 
another cowardly and lazily. Some valuable 
observations have been made on this point 
with two old vultures captured in the 
Grisons in fox.traps. A room was allotted 
to one of them in which it was attached to 
the wall by a cord on a cross-bar, but this it 
regularly severed with a few pecks of its 
beak. It also bit at a chain, but to no effect, 
but it toiled so hard at it that it was at 
length removed. At first it raised its head- 
feathers against everybody who approached 


it, afterwards only against strangers, and 
rarely wounded anybody. It watched atten- 
tively every new thing. When its keeper 
had put new clothes on, it only recognised 
him by his voice, but would then let him 
pat it and pull out its wings. It paid no 
attention to marmots placed in its room, 
even when they ran about. It was offended 
at dogs, and glared at them, but never 
attacked them. Dogs did not fear it, but 
cats did, and ran about the room as if mad. 
Pigeons, crows, and magpies, when placed 
between its feet, remained quietly seated till 
the vulture ripped them open and devoured 
them. It was fondest of bones and any raw 
meat, and would not become accustomed to 
anything else. It was also pleased with 
chamois flesh, liver, and. brains, but nevor 
ate small birds or fishes. It rarely devoured 
more than a pound of meat or bones at once, 
but swallowed large pointed bones without 
any difficulty. It sat all day long idly on a 
bar, with open beak, projecting tongue, and 
drawn-in neck, just after the style of the 
true vultures. If placed on the ground it 
would look up to the bar, and take a long 
timo in making up its mind to fly up again, 
but when it did so the operation was very 
clumsy. If a tobacco-pipe were placed in 
its beak, it would hold it for hours without 
displaying the slightest interest. No sounds 
affected it, and its eye alone evidenced lifo, 
This vulture was very fond of millk-and- 
water, and, being troubled by vermin, liked 
to be oiled all over, for which it seemed 
grateful. 

Tho other vulture fell sick, sighed often 
exactly like a human being, and was fond 
of being nursed. When its wings began to 
be paralysed it dropped off its bar, laid itself 
on its side with a heavy sigh, and expired 
with the most perfect resignation. 

Of course the confined mode of life en- 
tirely disguises the natural temperament, 
and it would be idle to try and judge the 
character of the free vulture, whose boldness 
and strength are so well known to Alpine 
mountaineers, by that of a half-sick, im- 
prisoned bird. 


(To be continued.) 


A TALE OF A KITE. 


BY T. ARCHER. 


CHAPTER I. 
JARVIS. 


“7H! don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” I knew the 

voice in an instant: it rang go loud and clear from amidst a 
tangle of long grass and swaying water-weeds beneath the river bank, 
where Jack Pembury had just moored the rickety old punt. He was 
preparing for an afternoon’s fishing in the once famous roach swim, 
where the river widened out just before the bend near the primitive 
village of Foxley, and about a mile from Burgess Lock. 

T knew Jack’s voice, I knew Jack’s song, and I knew Jack’s head, or, 
at least, as much of it as could be seen beyond his cap, the peak of 
which was on the nape of his neck, so that it looked as though it was 
kept on by his crisp, wiry hair, that had enough spring in it to catch 
round the rim and curl up outside. 

Of course I picked up a soft piece of clay and shied it at Jack, catch- 
ing him in the rear as he stooped to take out his bait box, and equally 
of course Jack shouted, “ Yah! do you think I didn’t hear you coming, 
you duffer, with your lanky legs making shadows all over the river 
and frightening the fish?” 

“Oh, yes,” I retorted; “the fish weren’t frightened at your yelling, 
were they ?” 

“Not a bit of it, Dick; they like it. It fetches ’em whenJ sing. The 
other day some of the Isaak Walton Club fellows, that mect once a 
<veek somewhere by Clerkenwell, in London, to talk about angling, 
came down here to try for roach. They went on at me like mad, because 
T was coaxing the fish with ‘Molly Bawn’; they told me to ‘hush,’ and 
went creeping about and whispering like conspirators; so I moved 
farther up, where I could sing as much as I liked, and pulled out a 
score, while they only got a dozen amongst them. Bless your inno- 
cence, fish are as fond of music as a monkey on an organ. Now then, 
are you coming aboard, Dick, or do you mean to try for a chub under 
the alders?” 

“T don’t think there’s a chub there, Jack, and I meant to go to the 
Pike and Sluice. Jarvis said he’d show me where there are some eels 
at the back of the farm where the old cutting runs into the meadow.” 

“Then you won't find Jarvis there, you old eel-skinner. He went 
past here half an hour ago, togged up to the nines too, with a shiny 
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top-hat, and his boots cleaned, and—well, I won’t say he had kid 
eloves and a satin waistcoat, but he’d had his hair cut, and sported a 
clean collar, and so far as I could make out, was off to London, or, as 
he calls it, ‘over yonder.’ Shouldn’t wonder if Jarvis has come into 
property; and old Beasley, the landlord of the Pike, will have to look 
out for another odd man to attend to the horses, and see after the hay, 


and mend this precious old punt, and stick up the pins when any of 
” 





the customers play at skittles, and 

“T say, Jack,” I interrupted, “you seem to know q lot ahout it, 
Who zs Jarvis? Where did he come from?” 

“ Never heard ; but what J think is, that Jarvis is keeping out of the 
way of his family. He isn’t a cad, you know, though he’s odd man at 
the Pike, and he looked awfully like a gentleman to-day, I can tell 
you.” 

“Did you ever ask him where he came from, Jack?” 

“ Who? What? I ask him? Not much. Don’t you know that 
Jarvis never says six words when four would do, and never answers 
questions in more than three. Once old Beasley told my governor 
(he’s old Beasley’s doctor, you know) that even he didn’t know any- 
thing about Jarvis, except that he was a knowing chap over horses 
and cattle, and shooting and fishing; but he didn’t often talk about 
them or anything else. He was recommended as a ‘handy fellow’ by 
old Beasley’s lawyer in London; and when he was asked where he 
lived last, he only said ‘ Over yonder,’ and pointed in the direction of 
the North Pole. Then somebody inquired ‘How long?’ and he ans- 
wered, ‘Some time,’ and lighted a short pipe, and nobody got any more 
out of him.” 

While Jack and I were talking about Jarvis, I had slipped down 
the bank and into the punt, where I had put my rod together; and 
presently there were two floats moving gently in the water, and our 
conversation had grown so interesting that we spoke in low tones, and 
scarcely noticed two or three nibbles, that took away my bait. 

You will easily understand that Jack and I were great chums at 
Bailey’s School—Old Bailey’s, as it used to be called—at Durden, the 
nearest town to loxley, where about twenty boarders and a dozen day- 
scholars were provided with instruction, much as they—or, at least, 
the boarders—were provided with soup and plain joints, vegetables, 
potatoes, tarts, puddings, stale bread and cheese, and a limited quantity 
of ale or wine, if their parents or guardians chose to pay for them as 
extras. French and water-colour drawing were extras too; and any 
of us could learn them on the regular terms. There they were for us, 
along with Euclid and Latin, and the use of the globes; and of these, 
and all beyond plain English, we could learn as much and almost as 
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little as we pleased. Those who had an appetite for study could 
haye enough of it, just as those who could eat beef and mutton could 
send up twice, and have apple dumpling afterwards; but it was 
rather a go-as-you-please sort of school was Old Bailey’s, and I’m 
afraid that Jack, whose father was a doctor, and hada rather large 
practice, was not much more of a shining example in scholarship than 
Iwas. But we could both construe a little Latin, and do a simple 
equation, and write a pretty fair letter in English; and we had acquired 
a good deal of miscellaneous information, beside some accomplish- 
ments. For instance, we knew how to row a boat, and to swim, and 
could hold our own pretty well at cricket, and were untiring 
walkers; we had a knack of fishing, and though we hadn't studied 
natural history from books, could tell the names and habits of most of 
the birds that flew in our part of the country, including kingfishers 
and bitterns, which still haunted some of the lonely reaches of the 
sluggish river. We knew the birds’ eggs too, and had made a collec- 
tion, which included those of the hedge-sparrow and the titmouse, 
as well as of the cuckoo and the great white owl, whose weird, mourn- 
ful note could sometimes be heard on still nights over the sloping 
pastures and cornfields, or in the wood beyond Durden Hill. 

The fact is, we had plenty of leisure, for the Doctor, Jack’s father, 
was too busy with his patients to do more than generally watch his 
son’s progress at school, though he intended that Jack should fol- 
low the same profession, and, as he hoped, succeed him in his practice. 
As to Mrs. Pembury, Jack’s mother, a very handsome lady, who did 
as much for the poor sick people with her broths and jellies as the 
Doctor did with his physic, she was awfully fond of Jack, for he was 
their only child, and when the Doctor pursed up his lips and said it 
was about time the boy began to “learn his bones,” by which he meant 
that he should begin to study the structure of the human skeleton 
which stood in a glass case in the surgery, covered with a curtain, 
she replied that for the present it was better that the boy should develop 
his muscles and get a stock of health. At the same time he would 
pick up a little knowledge of chemistry and comparative anatomy 
by talking to his father and looking into the books that were purposely 
left about on the surgery table, that he might think they were there by 
accident, and so be tempted to readthem. This, of course, I only heard 
afterwards; but the plan succeeded pretty well, and Jack had already 
a few very decent skeletons of some of the animals that we had caught. 
We were both going in for bird-stuffing. This operation was mostly 
attempted in a small shed in our garden, as here my stepfather kept 
his bulbs and roots and a few garden tools. It had shelves round 
the walls, and a big deal table, and two or three lockers, and a brick 
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floor. Iam bound to confess that we were not very successful at first, 
and that there was usually an awful gamey smell about the place, which 
even the camphor did not subdue; but after a time we really contrived 
to get what we regarded as a few tolerable specimens. 

But when we had these arranged nicely on a twiggy branch and tried 
to admire them, we both felt that something was wanting. 

“They look more as though they’d been trussed with the feathers 
on,” said Jack gloomily. “ Do you think it’s because we’ve seen ’em so 
often and got sick of ’em, Dick?” 

“N—no—I’m afraid not,” I pensively replied; “ even the linnet don’t 
look chirpy enough, and—T’ll tell you what, Jack, we’ll ask Annie to 
come and look at ’em: girls can often see where the fault is.” 

“ Always!” replied Jack; “but I say, I don’t want Annie to laugh 
at us. Suppose we ask Mrs Dornton, your mother, to come too; she 
wouldn’t laugh at a fellow—whereas Miss Dornton——” 

“Yes, here I am ; do you want me?” said a voice just behind us, and 
there, filling up the little square opening in the wall that did duty for 
a window, was the face of my half-sister, Annie Dornton, who was 
looking with a puzzled, quizzical expression at the birds on the twigs. 

“Oh,” groaned Jack, unbolting the door, “ won’t you come in? and 
I say, don’t frighten the birds ;” and he began to whistle, as though the 
creatures were alive, as Annie stepped into the shed. 

“ How do you think they look?” I said wistfully. 

‘“Tumpy,” was the answer. “ Are they stuffed with shot? and really, 
Dick, they smell quite high, and they’re not game birds, either.” 

“Then don’t you make game of ’em,” said Jack, at which gamey old 
joke we all laughed together, so that we failed to sce that my step- 
father, Mr. Dornton, was standing with his hands in his tailcoat 
pockets as usual, and with his usual broad, gentle smile as he too looked 
at our achievements. ‘Worse still, there was Doctor Pembury behind 
him, with his lips pursed up so tight that his mouth looked like a 
crease in a magnum bonum potato. But he didn’t laugh. 

“Not so bad my boys; not so bad for a first—failure,” he said. “ At 
all events, they are something of the shape of birds; and as you've only 
gone by what the book says, and by your own observation, you haven't 

caught the knack. You want a lesson or two from—-— "Who’s that 
knocking at the door?” he added, as he turned round and lifted the 
latch. “ Hullo! Jarvis; what do you want?” 

“Mrs. Dornton sent me to see if you’d come down the garden with 
the governor, Doctor. Mr. Beasley wants you to call at the Pike, if 
it ain’t too much out of your way. I’ve been up to your place, but 
you'd started, and I thought I might find you here.” 

While he spoke, he was eyeing the birds in a grave, thoughtful 
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manner, with his chin in his hand. There was something about 
Jarvis’s manner and looks that always puzzled Jack and me. He was 
a well-built, active, broad-shouldered fellow, with a sun-tanned face 
and crisp, short hair and beard. His manner was slow, and he was so 
taciturn that he seldom entered into conversation. Yet we had talked 
to him a good deal, and when he did speak he spoke with a low, deep 
voice, like a man who had been accustomed to be alone. His accent 
was more like that of a sailor, or, perhaps, a mate of a merchant ship ; 
his bearing was rather restrained; his eyes were dark, and with a 
strange, penetrating look in them, but a kindly, beaming look too. 
Jack thought that if Jarvis ever got into a rage it would bea bad thing 
forthe fellow that riled him. I saidthat I thought Jarvis had run away 
to sea when he was a boy; but when I asked him one day if he’d ever 
been to sea, he looked at me for some time before he answered, and 
then he said, “ Not as a sailor, but pretty much otherwise,” and some- 
how I felt that he wouldn’t say any more. 

“You haven't got the knack yet, young gentlemen,” he murmured, 
as he stared at the birds; “they don’t look live enough, nor soft enough, 
nor round enough, and one or two of ’em have their legs too close to- 
gether on the twig. Birds don’t stand so; you know that as well as I 
do, when you're always among ‘em. Here, look at this fellow, for in- 
stance;” and he took one in his hand, pressed it lightly, seemed to run 
his fingers oyer it, and to alter its shape and the set of its head. 

“You know how to stuff birds, Jarvis?” said the Doctor. 

“Well, I have done such a thing, sir; and if the lads wouldn’t mind, 
T could perhaps show ’em a little about it. I’ve got a few skins with 
my traps up at the Pike—but not English.” 

“Ah! where did you study taxidermy then, Jarvis?” 

“Over yonder I did a little in that way, Doctor.” 

Doctor Pembury smiled rather quizzically. Jarvis knew what taxi- 
dermy meant then, and he had practised it “over yonder.” He saw 
the smile, and pulled himself up. 

“Tye heard it called taxi—what’s-hisname before,” he said, look- 
ing at the Doctor steadily; “but I must be going now, to tell the 
governor you're coming over presently. If you like, young gentlemen, 
T’ll bring down one or two parrot skins and show you. Common things 
though—ereen parrots; but they'll answer very well.” 

“Will they answer when they’re spoken to, Jarvis? Are they 
talking parrots?” said Annie. 

Jarvis’ face beamed all over in one smile. 

“No, miss; not unless yow spoke to ’em, perhaps ; otherwise they’re 
silent enough—more silent than I am myself in a general way, and yet 
I’m standing chattering here. Good-morning, miss; good-morning, 
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sirs!” and away he went with that peculiar long, louping stride which 
we had often noticed when he was about the farm. 

“Queer fellow, Jarvis,” said the Doctor to my stepfather, as he 
irew on his gloves. “Something different to what he seems to be, I 
fancy.” 

“Oh! you think so, do you?” replied Mr, Dornton, with his hands 
still in his pockets, and the smile still on his face. “So do I. Where 
do you think I saw him last?” 

“Can’t say, Paying money into the bank at Durden, perhaps.” 

“Not at all. In the church vestry, looking through the old 
registers, or, at least, what ave left of °em, The old parchment ones 
were destroyed long ago—cut up by the cobbler sexton, to make 
stiffeners for women’s shoes, or taken by the vicar to cover the vicarage 
jam pots, or to lay the foundation for kettle-holders,” 

“But what did Jarvis want to find?” 

“Oh! he looked at me as though he knew I'd been there all the time, 
and when I asked him, said he was trying to find the name of a party 
that had been a friend of his ‘over yonder,’ and that he supposed it 
had been cut out quite lately, for there was a leaf missing in one of 
the later books—a leaf from among the marriages; and then he said 
good-day, and slipped out before I could ask him any questions.” 

We—Jack and I—thus had our opinion about Jarvis confirmed. He 
was a mystery, and we began to feel an uncommon interest in him ; 
but though he came and showed us how to skin and stuff birds, and 
gave us each a green parrot, and told us a lot about bush life in 
Australia, which he still called “over yonder,” we heard nothing of 
his early history, or whether he had any friends or relatives in 
England, 


CHAPTER II, 
MR. SHARKDY, 


Or course Foxley was a quiet place, and even the little town of Durden 
was decidedly dull. Yet the advantage in a country village or a small 
town is that we know almost everybody, and the appearance of a 
stranger is a kind of excitement. The doctor, the vicar, and my step- 
father, Mr. Dornton, were the best known persons in the neighbour- 
hood, except Mrs. Pembury and my mother. The solicitor, Mr. Deedes, 
who lived in the dark brick house in the main street of Durden, was 
pretty well known too. He had been clerk to old Mr, Fusbridge, 
who was a widower without children; and when he died, Mr. Deedes 
came into the practice, or at least he picked up a good part of it, 
though people didn’t much like him, for he hadn’t been long enough 
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with Mr. Fusbridge to know much about the affairs of his clients. 
They were mostly farmers and shopkeepers, and a few of the gentry 
who lived at a distance, and whose names appeared on the japanned 
tin boxes that stood in a row on a shelf in the late Mr. Fusbridge’s 
office, which was a little dark back room on the ground floor, with a 
still smaller and darker back room like a cupboard adjoining it, where 
Mr. Deedes used to sit on a stool at a tall desk, when he wasn’t out 
collecting rents. 

Unfortunately Mr. Deedes was out collecting rents one evening in 
the autumn, two years before the date of this story. As Mr. Fusbridge 
had made an appointment to go to London that evening, Mr. 
Deedes, returning rather late, rang the office bell gently, intending, 
when the housekeeper let him in, to lock up the money in his desk, 
and go home to his lodging. When the door was opened, however, he 
heard a sound of voices in Mr, Fusbridge’s office, The housekeeper was 
in strong hysterics in the passage, and two men were standing inside 
the room, where they kept close to the door, as though they were afraid 
to go near something that was hidden there. They turned as the clerk 
came behind them, and he saw that one of them was the gardener, and 
the other was Mr. Sharkey. He was a nephew of Mr. Fusbridge, and 
had called there a week before, and after seeing his uncle (who pri- 
vately told Deedes to come in and interrupt their conversation after ten 
minutes), had gone away a good deal out of temper, having failed—Mr. 
Deedes thought—to borrow money of the old gentleman. But what 
did he want now, and why was he there with the gardener? Mr, 
Deedes pushed them gently aside, and looked over the nephew’s 
shoulder to see Mr. Fusbridge, sitting in his usual place at the writing 
table, his hands clenched on the arms of his chair, His face was 
still and set; the eyes were fixed, and without expression. Mr. Fus- 
bridge was stone. dead, Did I say that My. Sharkey was his nephew ? 
He was, and what is more, he turned out to be his heir, for he was 
the nearest relation, and no will was found. Mr. Deedes had signed 
his name as witness to a will when he first became Mr. Fusbridge’s 
clerk; but that will couldn’t be found. “Tt wasn’t altogether in favour 
of Sharkey, either,” he said afterwards; “for I caught sight of another 
name, which, if I remember right, was Fusbridge, like his own. It 
was thought that Mr. Fusbridge had destroyed this will; for when 
he was found dead. the old bureau cupboard in his office was open, and 
a number of papers had been taken from it and scattered about. “ Yes, 
but there was no torn paper of that kind in the waste basket,” Mr, 
Deedes had said, and there were no ashes of burnt paper or burnt 
vellum in the grate, There had been no fire, for it was a hot even- 
ing. 
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The gardener said it was he who first discovered the dead man 
there. The window was open, and the old gentleman was sitting just 
as though he was still alive. The gardener also declared that it was 
not till Mr. Sharkey rang the bell and asked for Mr. Fusbridge that they 
found the office door was fastened inside, and they had to break it open, 
because they could not make Mr. Fusbridge hear. At all events, Mr. 
Sharkey came into the property, and there was some talk of his coming 
to live at Foxley in the house where Mr. Fusbridge died; but he let 
Mr. Deedes stay there instead, though Mr. Deedes only occupied about 
half of it, and kept the old housekeeper and one servant, and discharged 
the gardener, who had gone away and wasn’t heard of again. Myr. 
Deedes didn’t want a gardener, he said, and so he had a fence put up 
about a dozen yards from his back windows, and the garden was let 
to Old Boodle, the corn-chandler, next door, who added it to his own 
by making an opening in the wall. I mention Old Boodle because 
early one morning, about a month after Mr. Fusbridge’s funeral, he 
came to our house, and asked to see my stepfather. We heard after- 
wards that he was in a state of great excitement, and said that either 
the garden was haunted or somebody was trying to frighten him. 
Just about midnight he awoke, hearing his yard dog barking and 
rattling his chain; and when he looked out of the bedroom window, 
he saw a man in a long coat, just like the one Mr. Fusbridge used to 
wear, walking under the trees at the end of the garden. He went 
down and set the dog loose, and opened the door in tho wall; but 
when he got to the place where the man had been, he only found a 
spade lying on the path, as though somebody had thrown it down in 
ahurry. But whoever it was had lifted aside one of the cucumber 
frames, and seemed to have been digging there, for the earth was all 
freshly turned; and what frightened him, he said, was, that on the 
top of the cucumber frame was Mr. Fusbridge’s hat-the very old hat 
that he’d seen him wear when he used to go out to walk up and down 
in the evening, and look at his plums and peaches on the south wall. 
My stepfather was just going out with Mr. Boodle when they were 
met at the door by Mr, Sharkey, who had stayed at the inn at Durden 
ever since the funeral, which he had attended, wrapped up in a great 
coat, and with his face half covered with a woollen comforter. He 
said he had been confined to bed with a severe cold, and directly the 
funeral was over he had gone away to the inn at Durden, after having 
fetched two or three bottles of Mr. Fusbridge’s port wine from the 
cellar, of which he took away the key when the mourners had had a 
glass apiece, and had partaken of some “ mixed biscuits,” which were 
brought in on a plate by the housekeeper. He afterwards called to 
apologise for his apparent want of hospitality on the mournful 
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occasion. My stepfather said afterwards that when Old Boodle 
repeated his story of the apparition in the garden Sharkey seemed to 
turn faint, and therefore was invited to go in and haye a glass of 
brandy. The brandy revived him, and he went with my stepfather 
and Mr. Boodle to look at the place where the ground had been dis- 
turbed under the cucumber frame. There lay the hat on the frame, 
where Old Boodle had found it, and as the spade was leaning against 
the wall, he called to his man, who had just come to work, and told 
him to turn up the earth on the spot that had been already dug. 
Nothing was found except a small rusty key, which looked as though 
it belonged to a patent lock. Sharkey was stepping forward to take 
it, when Old Boodle stopped him. 

“Here, Mr. Dornton, sir, you’re a Justus of the Pease, and you take 
possession of this here key and that there hat,” he said. 

My stepfather already had the hat in his hand, and was absently 
turning it round and round. Presently he looked into it. “Tt’s been 
worn by somebody that found it too large; and look here, Boodle, 
perhaps this may help us,” he said, as he took a greasy folded piece 
of paper from under the leather lining. When this was opened, it was 
found to be written all over in a clumsy way, and contained a list of 
seeds and plants. “That's Ben the gardener’s hand,” said Old Boodle. 
“T know it well enough, for he used to bring just such a list to me at 
times, and ask about the prices up in town when I used to go up 
to the corn market. See here, sir! it’s on the back of a letter with Mr. 
Fusbridge’s address on it, torn off, as I should say.” 

“That explains the ghost then, Boodle. When did Ben leave, and 
where to find him now? these are the questions.” 

“Ts a cock-and-bull story altogether,” said Sharkey. ‘“ What 
should he want to come into the garden for?” 

“ Well, either to hide something or to seek something, it appears,” 
said my stepfather; “but we must try to find him, at any rate. Per- 
haps you can help us, Mr. Sharkey.” 

“Ah! *tain’t unlikely, for you’ve been pretty thick with him when 
you came here to see the old governor,” said Boodle. “ Often I’ve seen 
you out of my window a-walking here together when Mr. Fusbridge 
was out, and you was waitin’ till he came home. Let’s know where 
he is, sir, and then we shall get to the bottom on it.” 

“Nonsense! don’t talk like a fool,” retorted Sharkey, whose face 
showed red and white as he took off the woollen comforter and seemed 
to gasp for breath. “I’ve been laid up in bed, and know no more of 
the fellow than you do: not so much as you do, since you say the hat 
belongs to him, and you found it here in your garden, No doubt it’s 
been here all the time—some old hat that his master gaye him, and he 
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left it on the frame. You must have had a double nightcap of grog 
last night, Boodle.” 

“Oh, must I, My. Sharkey? Perhaps you'll be so good, sir, as to say 
when and where you see Ben last. He warn’t at the funeral as I could 
see, and he didn’t turn up till two days arterwards, when he got his 
discharge and went off again with his box on a barrow as he borrowed 
from me, and my boy went with him to the Three Kings public house, 
and brought the barrow back. It’s a pity as we haven’t a London 
perlice down here, Mr. Dornton, sir—and it’s my idea as one ought to 
be fetched,” 

“Tm going to London to-morrow,” snarled Sharkey, with a sort cf 
laugh, as he wound the wrap round his neck again, “and I’ll send one 
if you like. Good-day ; I must be going,” and away he slunk through 
the gate and out by Old Boodle’s shop. 

“There’s a something that looks like foul play about this here job,” 
said that worthy, shaking his head, as my stepfather bade him lock 
up the hat and the key, and returned home. Mr. Sharkey called on 
Mr. Dornton the following day, and continued to call occasionally 
afterwards; but he seemed to dislike the place, and never stayed longer 
than two or three hours, except during the time that Mr, Fusbridge’s 
affairs were being settled; and as everything came to him, this didn’t 
take very long, for there was nobody there to dispute what he did. 

To my mother, Mrs. Dornton, he gaye Mr. Fusbridge’s silver tea- 
service, and to my stepfather he sent two dozen of the old port. This 
seemed propitiatory, for my mother was a distant relative of Mr. 
Fusbridge, though I don’t quite know what, and Mr. Sharkey pre- 
tended to look upon her as related to himself, though she would never 
acknowledge it, in spite of the silver service. 

Tought to have mentioned that my name is Dick—which is, of course. 
Richard—Langley, My father was a China merchant in London, and 
died when I was a baby, leaving a very small sum of money for Mr. 
Dornton to look after as her trustee, and so he became my guardian. 
He was a widower at that time, with one little daughter just a 
year older than I was, and I had learnt to love him and to look upon 
him as a father, and to regard Annie as my sister, before my mother 
married him, and we all came to live at his old-fashioned country 
house at Foxley, when Mr. Dornton retired from business, and devoted 
himself to the antiquarian researches and archeological studies in 
which he delighted, 

He had a decided antipathy to Mr. Sharkey, which he expressed in 
characteristic fashion by saying that he looked like a fellow who 
would falsify an abbey roll, or sell a brass to a marine store-dealer. 

(To be continued.) 
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AM devoted to animals, especially dogs, so I may say, as a necessary 
consequence, that animals are devoted to me. 

I like them for their originality, and their silence, and their disin- 
terested affection. 

“eed the beast” is an exhortation which applies to every class of 
society ; but though naturally their food is a matter of vital importance 
to them, and they have a proper fecling of gratitude to the giver of it, 
“ cupboard love” is not the only tender passion of which their hearts 
are capable, and in this respect, as in many others, they are far superior 
to the self-enerossed, sensual human worldling of to-day. 

The high-class dog and the mongrel are faithful, and loving, and 
forgiving, and intelligent, with an intelligence which education and 
the companionship of man elevates into positive genius. It is reason, 
and not instinct, that guides their actions. I have had many doggy 
friends, and taken pains to understand their characters, and found 
pleasure in the pains, but I never was more surprised than by the 
following performance, which I expect no one to believe, as I should 
not have believed myself, except that myself saw! 

I was staying with a friend, whose large heart provided accommo- 
dation for five children and nine dogs, which I really believe she loved 
equally well. Each had his or her own peculiarity, each a distinc- 
tive virtue—in some cases more than one, and each a distinctive vice. 

There were Luna, a stag-hound, and Mazeppa, her son and heir ; and 
Jip, and Zoe, and Floss, and Twinney, and Fairy—five Blenheims, 
mother, and boys and girls, with the snubbiest noses, and the silkiest 
red and white coats and trousers, and the most flourishing tails, and 
the hall-mark of the Blenheim—a round spot like a wafer—stuck on 
the top of each bullet head. Then there was a fox-terrier, Judy, with 
Toby, her child. These made up the canine family; the children in 
the nursery belong to a different department, and must not intrude 
here. 

The “ mixed pack” spent the night in their kennel in the yard; but 
they lived with us by day, and the rule of the house was, that they 
confined themselves strictly to a large rug by the fire, and if even one 
paw strayed over the fringed border on to the carpet, that paw was 
smacked, and instantly retreated into the fold. 

One day, when my hostess was writing, and I was doing nothing, 
and the dogs were sleeping, the door burst open, and in strolled Luna. 
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the stag-hound, who had been absent without leave. She walked to 
the rug and surveyed the scene. The Blenheims and the terriers had 
spread themselves out so extensively that they had left no room for 
her; she scratted at them carefully with her paw, and tried to clear a 
space, but they growled and snarled, and she came and sat by me, and 
looked at me, and said with her beautiful brown eyes,— 

“What am I to do? My body is too big for the accommodation 
provided.” 

I said nothing, and waited patiently for her next move. She 
stretched herself beside me, with her eyes wide open, thinking, evi- 
dently thinking, for quite ten minutes. Suddenly she bounded up! 
dashed across the room, scattering chairs broadcast as she went. She 
reared her long length up against the glass door at the end of the. 
room, leading out into the garden, and she barked as I never heard 
her bark before. Of course, confusion and pandemonium reigned. 
We all ran, we all barked, we ail rushed out of doors. 

I don’t know what we expected; the end of the world, and the 
Spanish Armada, I believe were my two inconsequent ideas, but I 
found neither—indeed, we found nothing. 

The garden was a peaceful solitude; silent, except for the singing of 
the birds and the rustling of the leaves. 

We scoured the premises. We furraged in the bushes, we rushed 
unreproved over the choicest flower beds, and then we paused, and 
looked at each other; and we thought it was a little chilly, and per- 
haps a little damp under foot. 

Cross and tired, we went back into the house, and as we went, I 
noticed for the first time that Luna, generally the first in every fray, 
was not of the party—but though we found nothing else we found 
her! 

There before the fire she lay ; her back monopolizing the entire length 
of the fender rail—her tail, and her four legs, and her nose stretched 
to their extreme limits; the rug was hers, and her eight little friends 
were welcome to mathematically arrange themselves along its border, 
while she snored a sort of theatrical snore, and would have had us 
believe that she had been sleeping since the creation, and never meant 
to wake again! 

Women and dogs, we were all emphatically “sold.” It was a 
“plant” of the very first order, and I am only sorry from an artistic 
point of view that I cannot say it was the first of April! 

Poor Luna! her end was sad and sudden. She was sauntering 
one day along the edge of a grassy bank, when Fate took the form of 
a little rabbit, and crossed her path. She gave one leap down the 
slope, turned a somersault in jumping, and fell dead with a broken 
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back on the gravel walk below, and they buried her in the dogs’ ceme- 
tery, close to her forbidden Paradise on earth—the dust heap. 


Another true story of another friend, and then I’ve done. 

Donald was a collie of the purest breed and the most ingratiating 
manners, and he lived far away from the haunts of men, “ far from 
the maddening crowd,” in the heart of the Highlands, where he was 
horn. 

When he had arrived at years of discretion, the force of circumstances 
carried his master from the North to the South, and Donald found him- 
self in London, in a new home, with a new collar, and a new address ; 
but his old friends were with him, and he adapted himself and his 
habits to his changed life, and though he often thought with a sigh of 
the rabbit warrens of Old Scotland, and showed to inquiring friends, 
by unconscious yappings and spasmodic twitches of the hind-legs, that 
in his dreams he was hunting something far away in the world of 
Sleep, still, he had many a stretching gallop across the Parks, and took 
an ornithological interest in the ducks of the Serpentine, and made an 
anthropological study of the children and their habits, as they walked 
with their nurses—though it was only after long and careful investiga- 
tion that he mastered the intricate mechanism of the perambulators. 

He was never taken in the streets, as he was so valuable that it 
would have been almost culpable to put such an irresistible temptation 
in the way of the dogstealers, and this prohibition rankled in his 
mind. : 

He would have liked to look at the shops, he would have liked the 
nervous excitement of crossing the crowded streets, and dodging the 
innumerable horses and wheels, and he knew he could sniff his family 
out from among all the other families in London. 

At last came a day when his master relaxed discipline, and said,— 

“Donald, Pll take you to see a club; but Pll take you in a 
hansom.” 

Donald did not understand what either a club or a hansom could 
be, but to be initiated into the mysteries of the unknown is the high- 
est form of happiness to the intelligent dog; and so he stood patiently 
while he was brushed and combed, and even pointed out to his valet 
a paw that had been overlooked. Then he found that a hansom was a 
sort of open dog-kennel on wheels, and that a club was only a man’s 
house, full of men, with not a woman among them! 

When evening stepped over the threshold of night, the master came 
out of the club; he thought the dog was at his heels, but Donald had 
taken his first opportunity of seeing life, and was talking to a friendly 
bull-terrier at the corner of the square. 
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When he suddenly remembered his family ties, his master was gone, 
and he was alone in the streets of London! 

Meantime, master had hunted up and down, had whistled and called, 
and called in vain; and then he had visited every police-station in the 
radius, and given a detailed description of his lost treasure. It was 
hours later that he at last got to his home, far away in South Kensing- 
ton, tired, and really sick at heart ; for though he had many relations, 
and a large circle of acquaintances, he looked on Donald as one of his 
only friends. The servant opened the door, and he began to unfold 
his melancholy tale. 

“Lost Donald, sir! Oh no, sir! Why, he’s been home these two 
hours!” : 

“Home! How did he come? He couldn’t have known the road,” 

“He came in a hansom, sir!” 

“A hansom! Impossible!” 

“ But he did, sir, The driver said he was on a stand opposite one of 
the clubs, and he noticed a dog running up and down, evidently lost. 
He watched it, as it appeared to be a valuable animal. It stood for a 
minute, as though thinking what to do, then it trotted across the road, 
and jumped into his cab and on to the seat. Very much surprised, he got 
» down, and tried to turn it out; it growled, and wouldn’t stir. Then the 
glitter of the dog’s silver collar attracted his attention; he read the 
address, and thought he’d better drive him to it. Donald was waiting 
with him at the door when I answered the bell, sir, and the may 
said it was the rummiest fare as he’d ever had; so I gave him ten 
shillings, sir, and he said he’d drink Donald’s health.” 

This is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth: but 
Donald never took a cab on his own account again. 
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OLD WORLD MONKEYS. 


Ee Monkey House is always a favoured resort with those who visit the 

Zoological Gardens, and, in spite of its somewhat close atmosphere and very 
disagreeable odour, one of the most attractive spots in the institution. As the 
number of species is very considerable, it will be impossible to condense the needful 
information into the limits of a single paper. I purpose, therefore, to separate the 
subject into two divisions, namely, the Monkeys of the Old and New Worlds. 
Thig ig nob merely an arbitrary classification to suit the purpose of the present 
article, but is founded upon important differences of structure, which will be 
mentioned when we arrive at the history of the New World Monkeys. 

Following the system which has hitherto been employed, we will take these 
animals in their order, according to the arrangement of the British Museum. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of the great apes, such as the Orang-outan 
and the Chimpanzee, for these have been so frequently described that their 
habits and appearance are familiar to all my readers. We pass, therefore, 
onwards to that group of pretty, long-tailed monkeys that are ranked under the 
genus Cercopithecus, a name which I do not translate, because your Greek Lexicons 
will explain its meaning. They are all natives of Africa, and extremely plentiful 
in different parts of that vast continent, so that they are frequently brought to 
England, and may be seen in menageries, accompanying parrel-organs, or even 
domesticated as pets in private houses. 

Several species of one genus are often placed in the same cage, so that, in order 
to distinguish them, it will be necessary to examine their form and colour with 
care, and then to compare the animal with the description. 

Our first example is the Mona (Cercopithecus Mona), a native of Western 
Africa. This monkey is brown, with darkish limbs, and a dark band across the 
forehead, and there is a light spot upon each side of the tail. At present here is 
only one specimen of this monkey. It is a pretty little creature—that is, if we can 
call any monkey pretty—and is not more mischievous than the gencrality of these 
creatures, while it is, perhaps, a little more endurable. 

So much, however, depends upon the management of the animal, that the 
conduct of any isolated individual forms no guide to the character of the species. 
I have now before me two printed accounts of the Mona, in one of which it is said 
to be mischievous, malicious, passionate, and disobedient, while in the other its 
character is stated to be mild, affectionate, and docile. But these accounts are 
founded on the conduct of living specimens, and the conclusion which I deduce 
from them is, that the owner of the first-mentioned animal was unsympathetic and 
hasty-tempered, while the possessor of the second was fond of the little creature 
under his care, and behaved kindly to it. 

I do not particularly recommend a monkey as a pet, because the animal requires 
great attention in this climate, and, unless its habitation be kept most scrupulously 
clean, the odour which it exhales is positively horrible. See, for example, how beau- 
tifully clean are the cages in the Zoological Gardens, and yet how very unpleasant 
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is their odour. If, therefore, a monkey should be presented to any reader of this 
paper, I strongly recommend him to transfer it to some public institution. 

Some lads, however, are monkey-mad, and would prefer to keep the animal. 
If they should by any chance do s0, let them give the animal plenty of space 
wherein it may exercise its active limbs, and, above all things, keep it in a warm 
room during cold or wet weather. In this climate the monkeys generally die from 
diseased lungs, and they must accordingly be shielded from draughts and moisture. 

For our next examples we must pass under the tunnel, and visit the room in 
which those wonderful Spider Monkeys are placed. In a moderately-sized cage 
are several specimens of two closely-allied species, which may be easily distinguished 
by attending to the descriptions, 

The first of these creatures is the Mousracnz Monkey (Cercopithecus Cephus) 
It is a very little and a very elegant monkey, looking quite brilliant with its yellow 
tufts on the side of its face, and its blue skin. In the same cage are some specimens 
of the Rep-rareD Monkey (Cercopithecus erythrotis), also with yellow tufts on 
the side of the face. They can, however, be at once distinguished from the last- 
mentioned species by the colour of the bare skin on the face, which is pink instead of 
blue. The long tail, moreover, is of a bright chestnut hue, darkening towards the 
tip. This species comes from Fernando Po, a little island on the western coast 
of Africa, in the Bight of Biafra, where the lover of animals finds abundantly 
birds, beasts, and fishes. Both these little creatures are meek, gentle, and somewhat 
timid. They do not, however, seem to present any salient point worthy of parti- 
cular mention. One little fellow is very conspicuous among its companions by the 
sable tintings of its fur, and its white eyebrows. This is the Pruro Monkey 
(Cercopithecus Pluto), so called because its dark and sombre hues are thought to be 
emblematical of the gloomy King of Orcus. 

Closely allied to these monkeys are the Mangabeys, several specimens of which 
are now in the Zoological Gardens. ‘Two species may be seen in the same cage in 
the Monkey House, and very funny creatures they are. 

Of these two animals, the LunuLAteD Monkey is, perhaps, the greatest favourite 
with the public, not because it is more engaging in its manners, but on account of 
its petulance and the quaint manner in which it shows its displeasure. 

Tt takes offence very readily, and, like certain irritable human beings, always 
thinks that some one is ridiculing it, and straightway flies intoa passion. It dashes 
at its supposed foe, squeaks with rage, grins furiously, showing all its teeth, and 
agitates its eyebrows violently, producing a most absurd effect, as the skin of that 
part of the face is nearly white, and its alternate display and concealment never 
fail to raise much merriment among the spectators. This, of course, only irritates 
the monkey still further, and those who happen to be standing in front of the cage 
will act wisely by holding themselves well aloof, for the monkey darts its hand 
between the bars with wonderful rapidity, and will tear a piece out of a Jady’s 
dress, or sadly injure a coat-skirt, before the keeper can interfere. 

Eyen when no one is attempting to irritate it, the creature utters a few ccca- 
sional growls, as if to give warning that it does not mean to be offended without 
taking notice of the insult. ‘The colour of thismonkey can be very well imitated by 
diluted lampblack, and the creature can always be recognised by the white eyelids. 
Both these monkeys come from Western Africa. 

Of the genus Macacus there are several examples. There are no less than seven 
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specimens of the Bonnet Macaque (Macacus pileatus), a monkey that may be recog- 
nised by the manner in which the hair of the head is parted in the middle, after the 
fashion of the modern dandy. The general tint of the fur is pale brown, but that 
of the head is black—a peculiarity which has earned for the creature its popular 
name. ‘These monkeys are funny little fellows, with a peculiar wistful, peering 
expression in their faces, which I do not remember to have noticed in any other 
species. ‘They are fond of gathering together in the window, selecting the spot 
where the sunbeams fall; and there they squat all in a group, so closely pressed 
together that no separate bodies can be distinguished, and they seem to be little 
more than a large bunch of fur, from which a number of heads and tails protrude 
confusedly. 

The Rounp-racep Macaque (Macacus cyclopis) deserves a passing notice. It 
is a stout, sturdy little creature, with rather short limbs in proportion to the size of 
its body, a bold, pinky face, and fur of a sooty brown colour. Though strong and 
muscular, and climbing with wonderful address, it is hardly so active as the more 
slenderly-made monkeys ; and when it leaps from a small height to the ground it 
comes down with a thump and a flounce, as if the limbs were not accustomed to 
such exertion. It is a native of Formosa. 

I regret to say that the Pic-ratLep Macaques (I/acacus nemestrinus) are dead. 
They were, perhaps, the most amusing denizens of the Monkey House, with 
unrivalled capabilities of planning and executing mischief, and always having so 
comical an air about them that even the sufferer from their misdeeds could not be 
angry with them. I hope that new specimens will arrive, when they may be 
recognised by the peculiarity from which they derive their name, their slender, 
short tails bearing a singular resemblance to the caudal extremities of the porcine 
tribe. 

There are two specimens of the Toqur (Macacus radiatus), odd little creatures, 
which look just as if they had been crying. One looks as if it had been drinking 
as well, for its face is quite red and flushed. They are not quite so strong-jawed 
as some of the species, and, therefore, prefer buns to nuts, the shells being often 
too hard for them. This species is sometimes called the Zati, and sometimes is 
described under the name of Capped Macaque. It is a native of India. The 
common MAcAQqueE (Macacus cynomolgus) is also represented by several specimens. 
The colour of its fur is greenish brown above, and yellowish or whitish below. All 
the species of this genus bear a great resemblance to each other, and the young 
naturalist will find that the task of distinguishing them is at the same time difficult 
and instructive. 

The Ruesus is a lively and amusing animal. There are no less than ten speci- 
mens of this monkey in the establishment, one of which, a remarkably fine fellow, 
called Jumbo by the keeper, is in the habit of displaying some very singular 
antics, 

He climbs upon a strong bar that crosses his cage, and, fixing his hands tightly, 
jumps up and down rapidly with his hind paws, bringing them down on the bar 
with a mighty thump, and shaking the whole place with the violence of his exer- 
tions. ‘The keepers have their pet names for all the conspicuous monkeys. Jumbo 
is the largest of them, and next in order come Jim and Nancy. Nancy is 
not permitted to associate with the other monkeys, because she has a baby, and her 
companions would assuredly tease and worry both the mother and her child, 
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By special favour the reader may, perhaps, be permitted to see this interesting 
pair of animals, and it is pretty to watch the care which the parent takes of her 
offspring, and the extreme jealousy with which she regards the least movement 
of the spectator. She flies forward with grinning teeth and. flashing eyes, shakes 
the bars of her cage violently, and chatters her wrathful defiance to the imagined 
enemy. ‘The little one is in its way quite as shy, and whenever it takes alarm it 
leaps at its mother, clasps her round the neck and waist with its hands and feet, 
and lies, not on her back, as artists so frequently misrepresent, but under her 
belly, pressed so tightly to her body and buried so deeply in her fur, that at a little 
distance it cannot be distinguished. The rapidity of the movement is really 
astonishing. There is a quick spring, and in an instant the little creature is 
snugly settled in its natural cradle. 

The baby looks ten times as old as its mother. Its face is puckered into a 
hundred wrinkles, and its skin hangs loose and flabby on its cheeks. 

While I was watching this interesting pair, both mother and child became 
actuated by a common emotion. Their eyes sparkled with excitement; they glared 
anxiously through the bars of the cage, and they chattered with eager expectation. 
The keeper had put his hand into the pocket where he kept his apples, and the 
monkeys had seen the movement. The desired fruit was cut and given to the 
expecting animals, and then, I regret to say, the mother monkey displayed a more 
unamiable character than I should have thought her capable of possessing. 

In spite of her evident fondness of her offspring, and her jealousy of strangers, 
she behaved very selfishly, snatched a piece of apple from her child and ate it 
herself, scolding it the while for daring to eat anything which she wanted. 

The child, however, was by no means disposed to acquiesce in this appropriation, 
and when its mother came to take away the next piece of apple that was given to 
it, the little creature popped the morsel into its mouth. The piece of apple was, 
however, so large, and the young monkey’s mouth go small, that the greater 
portion projected from its jaws. ‘The mother made a sharp snatch at the pro- 
jecting portion, but this time the young one was too quick for her, and, striking 
the apple smartly with the back of its hand, drove it fairly into its mouth. I 
really thought that the little animal would be choked, so greatly were its checks 
distended. But by some ingenious process it contrived to nibble away the apple, 
and seemed rather pleased than inconvenienced by the huge morsel which it had 
forced into its mouth. 

In another cage is a small specimen of the WANDEROO (Silenus veter). 

When adult and in good condition, this monkey is notable for the enormous 
mane which falls over the head and shoulders, and bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the full-dress wig of a judge. In the young specimen this hairy mass is but short 
and scanty, and it is not until the creature has reached its full growth that the wig 
flows around its head in such massy waves. ‘The top of the head is black, but the 
wig—if we may retain that term—takes a greyish and sometimes a white hue along 
the sides, and gives a very venerable aspect to the monkey. 

The fur of the Wandcroo is very black, without any gloss, and in allusion to 
this hue the Indians call it Neel-bhunder—i.e., Black monkey. Our waning space 
reminds us that we must proceed to the next creature on our list. 

In a large cage at one end of the room sits in solitary state a fine specimen of 
the ANuBIS BABOON (Cynocephalus Anubis). In all the members of this genus the 
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face is lengthened into a decided snout, at the extremity of which are placed the 
nostrils. This peculiarity gives a very morose aspect to the animals, which is cer- 
tainly not belied by their tempers. All the Cynocephali are natives of Africa. 
The fur of the male Anubis is very thick over the shoulders and upper parts of 
the body, and has a greenish cast, each hair being alternately black and yellow. 
The nose and bare skin of the face are brown. 
This specimen is rather tetchy in disposition; and as he is an enormously 





— TS 
ubis Bapoon. 


powerful animal, the bars ot his cage are defended by strong wire network, so that 
he cannot pass his hand between them. One day a gentleman who was visiting 
the Monkey House chose to act contrary to regulations, and poked his stick through 
the bars for the purpose of irritating the baboon. The animal immediately seized 
it, and a pulling match commenced in which the baboon was easily victorious, 
dragging the gold-headed stick into his cage and keeping it. 

In spite of all precautions, I regret to say that some of the visitors behave very 
badly to the animals. On Mondays especially, when the price of admission to the 
Gardens is only sixpence, the monkeys are shamefully teased. 

The Anubis is always in a constant state of irritation on those days, and on one 
occasion had recourse to a rather curious deyice. He took up a handful of straw 
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and fixed it on his perch, close to the wires. This bunch of straw he scemed to 
regard much as the combative Irishman regards the coat-tail which he is trailing 
on the ground—resented with his utmost fury every attempt to touch it. 

L once put him in a terrible passion. He is very fond of raw eggs, and the 
keeper produced a fine fresh one from his pocket. The Anubis saw it at once, and 
descended from his perch in anxious expectation. Wishing to sce what the animal 
would do, I took the egg from the keeper, put it under my coat, and walked away. 
he baboon immediately flew into a fury; his eyes shot forth angry fires, and he 
jerked himself about in the oddest manner; he uttered guttural grunts, and 
followed me about with his eyes as if he would kill me. 

I then returned the egg to the keeper, who opened the door of the cage and 
flung the egg at the baboon. The animal caught it with the dexterity of a juggler, 
and put it into his mouth. He then held his nose in the air so as to permit the egg 
to roll to the back of his jaws, and with the under-tecth he broke the egg-shell, 
permitting its contents to flow down his throat. After the lapse of a few minutes, 
he just opened his mouth and protruded the fragments of the egg-shell, each portion 
of which he licked with economical care before he threw it on the floor of his cage. 

On one occasion a gentleman, being anxious to discover the number of eggs 
that the animal would take, purchased sixpennyworth on his way to the Gardens. 
Eggs were then sold fourteen for a shilling. When he arrived at the Monkey 
House he produced the basket of eggs, and threw them to the baboon in rapid 
suecession. The animal caught them all, and stowed away six in his checks, three 
on cither side. ‘There was no space for the seventh, so he ate it at once, and 
finished the others at his leisure. Once or twice a rotten egg has intruded into 
nis mouth, and on such occasions his wrath is extreme. 

This animal has a curious habit of sitting with his face to the wall, and fixing 
all his four paws against it on a level with his nose. 

In the opposite cage are two specimens of a North African species, namely, 
the ARABIAN Bapoon, sometimes called the Tarrarin (Cynocephalus Hamadryas). 
This is a very handsome species, with a mass of long grey hair falling from the 
shoulders of the male, giving it a very poodle-like aspect, especially when it is 
seated. It is much more quiet than the Anubis, and is fond of assuming very 
remarkable attitudes, too numerous and too varied to be described. In Mr. 
Waterton’s museum at Walton Hall there is a splendid specimen of this beast, 
prepared after the unique style of that eminent naturalist, perfectly hollow, and 
without wires or any support whatever. It is so lifelike, indeed, that it is not 
exhibited in the museum. This animal was obtained from a large travelling 
menagerie, where it had lived for some time under the grandiloquent title of 
Lion-slayer, though neither it nor any other baboon ever slew a lion in their lives. 

There is a small specimen of the Cuacma, or Pia-raceD Bapoon (Cynocephalus 
porcarius). This species inhabits Southern Africa, where it is very plentiful in 
certain spots. 

Tf taken when young, the Chacma is easily tamed, and becomes a very 
amusing animal, retaining its good-humour in spite of the teasing to which it is 
so often subjected. The word Chacma is a corruption from the Hottentot name of 
the animal, I’chakamma, the T’ representing one of those strange clicking sounds 
peculiar to the South African languages, so difficult ef imitation, and so impossible 
of description. 
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In its native country the tame Chacma is often used for a very important 
purpose, namely, the discovery of water. The animal is purposely deprived of all 
liquid for a day or two, and is then suffered to go in search of water, being led by 
along rope. The keen instinct of the poor thirsty animal is sure to guide it 
towards the desired object, and if any water be near the spot the baboon is a 
certain guide to the stream or fountain. 

Two other species of this genus are in the Monkey House, but neither of them 
present any salient points of interest. One is the Guinea Basoon (Cynocephalus 
papio), & very young and small specimen, and the other ig the YELLOW Baboon 
(Cynocephalus papioides). This little animal can at once be recognised by 
the peculiarity from which it draws its name, the fur being conspicuously yellow. 
It is rather a good-tempered animal, and gives very little trouble to the keeper. 

The wonderful Mandrill (Papio Mormon) is, I am sorry to say, numbercd 
among the dead, but it is probable that its place may soon be filled by another 
specimen. It is, without doubt, the most interesting among the monkeys of the 
Old World, its ribbed cheeks being decorated with colours so brilliant, that they 
seem to have been laid on with a painter's brush dipped in the brightest tints 
which his palette could furnish, 
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Gotp cannot gold appear, until man’s toil 
Discloses wide the mountain’s hidden ribs, 
And digs the dusky ore, and breaks and grinds 
Its gritty parts, and layes in limpid streams, 
With oft-repeated toil, and oft in fire 
The metal purifies: with the fatigue, 
And tedious process of its painful works, 
The lusty sicken, and the feeble die. 

But cheerful are the labours of the loom, 
By health and case accompanied: they bring 
Superior treasures speedier to the state 
Than those of deep Peruvian mines, where slayes 
(Wretched requital) drink, with trembling hand, 
Pale palsy’s baneful cup. Our happy swains 
Behold arising, in their fattening flocks, 
A double wealth, more rich than Belgium’s 

boast, 

Who tends the culture of the flaxen reed ; 
Ur the Cathayan’s, whose ignobler caro 
Nurses the silkworm; or of India’s sons, 
Who plant the cotton-groye by Ganges’ stream. 
Nor do their toils and products furnish more 
Than gauds and dresses, of fantastic web, 
To the luxurious; but our kinder tvils 
Give clothing to neccssity; keep warm 
Tl’ unhappy wanderer, ox the mountain wild 
Benighied, while the tempest beats around, 

No, yo soft sons of Ganges, and of Ind, 
Ye feebly delicate, life little needs 





Your feminine toys, nor asks your nerveless arm 
To cast the strong-flung shuttle, or the spear. 
Can ye defend your country from the storm 

Of strong invasion? Can ye want endure, 

In the besieged fort, with courage tirm ? 

Can ye the weather-beaten vessel steer, 

Climb the tall mast, direct the stubborn helm, 
Mid wild discordant waves, with steady course ? 
Can ye lead out, to distant colonies, 

Th’ o’erflowings of a people, or your wrong’d 
Brethren, by impious persecution driven, 

And arm their breasts with fortitude to try 
New regions—climes, though barren, yet beyond 
The baneful power of tyrants? Those are deeds 
To which their hardy labours well prepare 

The sinewy arm of Albion’s sons. Pursue, 

Ye sons of Albion, with a yielding heart, 

Your hardy labours: let the sounding loom 

Mix with the melody of every vale; 

The loom, that long-renown’d, wide-envied gift 
Of wealthy Mandria, who the boon received 
Prom fair Venetia; she from Grecian nymphs; 
They from Phenics, who obtained the dole 


:#rom old Agyptus. Thus around the gloLe 


The golden-footed sciences their path 
Mark, like the sun, enkindling life and joy; 
And follow’d close by Ignorance and Pride, 
Lead Day and Night o’er realms. 

Joun Dyea. 
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“7 OU will never have any good cricket in your school,” said Joe Broadley, 

‘unless every fellow who plays at all makes up his mind to be a bowler. I 
like to sce stumps, big or little—at distances, short or long—all over the playing 
ficld, and one small boy bowling to another, and making the other bowl to him 
when the wicket falls.” 

I do not say that you should all be round-arm bowlers; some of the very best 
—witness Lillywhite, Broadbridge, and Cobbett—began as underhand bowlers ; 
and I strongly suspect that we should form better round-arm bowlers from that 
kind of training than any other. 

However, the style of bowling, fast or slow, round-arm or underhand, I would 
leave, with a few general hints, very much to the fancy of each of you. 

But one picce.of advice I have to give is this:—If you try with the round-arm, 
and find you have more than ordinary difficulty in using your arm and command- 
ing the ball in that way, you had better take to the underhand at once. For, with 
the round-arm, the action of the muscles is so unnatural—that is to say, you work 
the arm in a manner so different from what nature intended—that not one man in a 
hundred can do much good with it. And good underhand—which is in the power 
of almost all who will take pains and practise carefully—is far better worth having 
than bad round-arm, 

No doubt Cobbett and Lillywhite would get more wickets than any underhand 
bowler; but I am sure that the wild bowlers of the present day might, with much 
advantage, be changed for some after the old style. For I well remember when 
round-arm bowling was introduced, and at that time no one could hit the balls to 
leg, and no one scarcely could cut; so, while the straight balls threatencd the wicket, 
the wide balls went unpunished ; but now all is changed, and the first requisite 
of bowling is to be on the wicket—which ought to be the characteristic of 
underhand. 

With all bowling, the great thing a learner has to do is first to decide on the 
style he can carry through, and then to keep to it; for every change in your delivery 
forms opposite and conflicting habits. The muscles are not only unused to the 
new style, but you have all the while been training them to act in another way. 

Now for some simple rules for learning to bowl. 

1. Small boys must not attempt to bowl twenty-two yards; begin at sixteen 
yards, and when you can bow! good lengths and straight at that distance, try 
farther back, by a yard at a time, till you can master twenty-two. 

2. Supposing you feel you can make a fast bowler (I mean not professedly ‘‘slow”), 
do not strain at any high speed. All fast bowlers who are worth anything have been 
naturally fast, and can command a great pace without any desperate exertion; but 
accuracy of pitch and straightness are utterly inconsistent with violent exertion. 

temember, therefore, if pace is in you it will be sure to evidence itself; and if it is 
not, how absurd for a weak man to attempt the style of a strong one! It is espe- 
cially foolish if we consider that some of the very best bowlers have been men of 
only a medium pace. 

OF course, all things in bowling cannot be taught by the pen. I presume you 
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will always have some professional or some experienced player within reach, and 
with him you had better consult as to the style of bowling—round-arm or under- 
hand, fast, medium pace, or sloy—to take up. After any man has been trying 
cound-arm for a week I can always tell whether it is worth his while to go on 
with it. 

Much is also learnt by imitation when you have adopted your proper style. 

8. Old Lillywhite said six steps were enough for the preliminary run to deliver; 
also, be sure yourun straight. Some men start behind the wicket, and run cir- 
cuitously ; but surely this is not the way to bowl straight, because your momentum 
is not straight at the end. 

Again, some men run with one foot over the other, like a cow running; but the 
only reasonable way is to run straight, with your figure square and fully fronting 
the wicket, ending with your left foot pointing in the same line. 

I would also advise you to bowl as near the end of the crease as you can; by 
bowling wide of the wicket from which you start you are tore likely to bowl 
round your man and give a bias to the ball. Cobbett was very remarkable in his 
delivery—not to be imitated ; the form suited him, and him only. When the ball 
left Cobbett’s hand, he was at the very end of his crease with his right toe, and 
with his left foot crossed half-a-yard over his right; and thus, when the ball left 
his hand, his next step, to adjust his balance, brought him a yard wide of his return 
crease. Few men, however, could bowl in that form. 

I say so much about the form and style of bowling because a great deal depends 
upon it; you should adopt a certain number of steps, and practise always in the 
same form; for accuracy in bowling depends on adopting a certain uniform and 
mechanical action. A first-rate bowler moves, as it were, in one monotonous 
swing, like a movable catapult or bowling machine. ‘There is no change or 
variety in his action. He bowls, in effect, not only with his arm, but with his 
whole body—that is, the momentum of his whole body determines the amount of 
power and the direction, and as little as possible depends on thearm. If he thought 
about his arm, and any intentional action of the hand and fingers, he would never 
bowl true. Instead of this he has found out a certain swing and mechanical run, 
carriage, and action, and he knows that so long as he keeps to that form he will 
bowl true to the wicket. 

Thus, with underhand bowling, you sce a man square himself with the wicket, 
let his arm swing true as a pendulum, increase his speed gradually to the last step, 
and, with a certain mechanical check or lock at the shoulder, he delivers the ball. 

This will best explain my meaning. No doubt a very practised man will pre- 
sume upon his proficiency, and bowl in various other ways, but this is the way 
proficiency is attained; whereas the bowler who tries ‘‘ everything by fits and 
nothing long” will never be fit for an eleven. 

This is the way to learn two great points in bowling—to bowl straight and 
good lengths. Without these qualities no bowling deserves the name. 

4, The next thing to endeavour to acquire is a difficult style of bowling ; for, 
so far, your bowling may look very good, but be the wrong kind to do any exe- 
cution, Redgate’s bowling did not look any better than Jackson’s, but, though the 
pace was no faster, the rise off the ground was quicker, and the ball touched the 
ground with such a spin that there was remarkable variety about it. Therefore I 
would impress that you will never be an effective bowler unless, besides bowling 
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good lengths and straight, you can also send the ball revolving round its own axis 
(as we say scientifically), or spinning from the hand. 

The ball ought to be quicker after the pitch than before. What! when the 
friction with the ground must tend to make it slower? Yes, for this reason: if 
the ball is spinning over and over in the air, this spin makes it take a little jump 
when it touches the ground, which spin adds more to the pace than the friction 
takes away. 

You see this law of motion when you spina top. Send the top spinning away 
from you with a movement towards the wall. It may reach the wall, perhaps, at 
the slow rate of a yard a minute, but the moment it touches (instead of this slow 
pace being slower still by the friction), away it whizzes ten times as fast as before. 
You would think the wall was hot and the top did not like it, so feclingly does it 
fly off at a tangent. Now, why is this? Because a spinning top, like a spinning 
ball, has two motions, and the motion round its own axis (the spinning motion) 
only adds to its speed when it comes into contact with something else. Of course, 
the more spin the more the speed is increased when the ball touches the ground. 

Such is the effect of a spinning delivery—it adds quickness to the rise; it also 
makes the ball often rise abruptly for catching ; twists either in or out, and some- 
times shoots. All this variety results from the spinning delivery—how or why we 
cannot here explain, having set it all forth in “ The Cricket Field,” in the chapter 
on ‘¢ Bowling,” to which we refer for much more information. 

The question now arises how to attain to a fine lively and spinning delivery— 
how to send the ball rotating from the hand. It is impossible to teach any one 
exactly how to do it. It is a kind of delivery that comes naturally or not at all to 
most persons. Still, a few hints may assist many a man in falling into the knack of 
spinning who otherwise would have failed. 

With the round-arm nothing helps a spin more than a fair delivery ; that is, a 
low delivery most unlike a throw. A throw has no spin at all: the ball quits the 
finger and thumb without any power of spin whatever. A ball delivered too much 
from the palm of the hand does the same. But with a horizontal and nearly a 
level delivery, as you will find by watching a good bowler, a man can hardly let 
the ball go from his hand without spinning. 

This we can illustrate from several instances. Cobbett in bowling had a 
delivery nearly level with his elbow—his bowling would have been fair by the 
law that required the hand to be ander the elbow—though now the law is, ‘‘ not 
above the shoulder,” and some of the members of the Marylebone Club proposed the 
words ‘not above the head”—and Cobbett’s, being the fairest, was also the most 
spinning of all the bowling I ever saw. The ball looked so easy till it touched the 
eround, and then it cut, and shot, and twisted almost like a living thing. I have 
chopped down upon one of Cobbett's balls, and afterwards seen it curling and 
spinning like a top about my block-hole. 

This spin Cobbett attained, not only by his low delivery, but also by holding 
the ball with the fingers lapped round the ball, and the ball went from his fingers 
joint by joint, just as a whipping-top does when you set it spinning. 

Redgate was also remarkable both for the spinning and for the fairness of his 
delivery, though his hand was higher. There was a turn over of the hand and a 
lively action of the wrist, not possible, of course, to be described. 

At the same time, it is very difficult to attain a low round-arm delivery. ‘The 
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muscles act naturally if you bowl lower than the horizontal line, as with plain 
underhand bowling ; they also act naturally when the hand is above the shoulder, 
as with a throw ; but not one man in a hundred will attain accuracy of pitch and 
straightness with the hand a little below the level of the shoulder. 

Unfair high bowlers, with a pelting delivery, are only difficult on rough ground, 
This kind of delivery Willsher, among others, used to fall into for ease, but we know 
now that he can bowl good balls—perhaps with more spin and bias—when he 
bowls low; still he is not so accurate, and we shall soon see that hard work will tell 
upon him with so cramped and unnatural a delivery. 

I believe that without a strange conformation no man will make a good round- 
arm bowler. Old Lillywhite’s throw was much the same as his bowling. We 
have also seen Atkinson, one of the best of the present day, throw a ball fifty yards 
quite in the form in which he bowls. 

If you decide on taking up the old-fashioned underhand bowling, this may be 
either Fast or Slow. 

Last underhand. This, with a little bias, is well worth learning. I have 
repeatedly seen underhand beat the round-arm bowling. One or two of the best 
of the All England Eleven have succumbed to it in the Devonshire matches. 
Mr. Curwan was very effective in this style; his bowling was very fast. When 
playing against the Marylebone Club he once took ten wickets in one innings. I 
remember seeing in Sir W. Dixie's park a miller whom he had taught to bowl. 
‘The man’s arm worked with mechanical precision, like a windmill, and you had a 
straight good length ball nearly every time he attacked your wicket. 

Last year, while at Lord’s, Mr. Blake, a famous Bury player, was with me, 
counting all the balls wide of the wicket, and the cuts and the leg-hits made off 
them. “ Now,” said Mr. Blake, “ one of our old Bury players has bowled thirty-five 
balls out of thirty-six that would hit the wicket. Certainly you could hit them 
more before wicket; but set against these hits the loss by leg-hits and loose balls, 
and what advantage has the round-arm bowling now ?” 

Such is the opiuion vf a first-rate player, equally accustomed to both styles. 
My own opinion is, that the old bowling is so little practised, we do not all know the 
state of perfection to which it might be brought. 

Sparks among the old players, and also Ashby, gave considerable bias to the 
ball; and if there were good men out of so small a number as played cricket in 
those days, what might we not find among the thousands of the present day, if 
they all practised in the more natural style ? 

It must never be forgotten that every round-arm bowler is trying to use his 
arm in a way for which nature never designed it. 

T argue thus strongly in favour of underhand bowling because it is a pleasant 
exercise ; and many a boy will be encouraged to persevere in that style, who, with 
the round-arm, soon gives up the attempt in despair. 

Slow bowling. On this point I should say a few words about William Clarke, 
the reviver of it in modern times, As to Clarke, Tom Barker, the most expe- 
rienced of umpires, says that his success was owing entirely to this—he had been 
kept in the background till all players who had ever been used to the underhand 
had passed away, and then the old style came forth as a novelty. Ihave no doubt, 
from what Clarke told me, there is much truth in this observation; for there was 
Warsop at Nottingham, and William Lambert, the great All England player, who 
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both bowled in the same style as Clarke, and Clarke spoke of them so highly, 
that it was evident to us that he did not think his bowling was any better than 
theirs. 

But, independently of the novelty, Clarke showed that “slows” admit of two 
effective qualities well worth considering. Every one of Clarke's balls was pitched 
so true that Lockyer would not have any long-stop behind him. This placed one 
more man out in the field. So much for their straightness. And any one may 
expect to bowl straight when the pace is such that the ball is completely within hig 
command. But Clarke could also pitch exactly the leg length most puzzling to 
the batsman, and his judgment was so great that he descried any weak point ina 
moment. He used to walk round the ground, like a deep old fellow as he was, 
while the adversaries were practising batting, before the match began, and his 
observations then were amusing to hear.. ‘‘' There—I must remember that gentle- 
man again ; he plays fast-footed. I know how to serve him.” ‘+ See there again; 
that man thinks he can go in and hit ‘slows.’ Well, so you might; but that is not 
the way to do it, and I know what will trap him.” 

This leads me to observe, that, if you adopt “ slows,” one great advantage is, that 
you may aspire to that degree of proficiency which will enable you to bowl the 
exact length the batsman cannot hit, though, with any violent sort of bowling, no 
one but professionals—and very few of them—know what stump they are bowling 
"at, or what exact length the ball will be. . 

Another advantage of ‘ slows” is, that you must hit them to score, and, for the 
most part, you must leave your ground to hit; and very few men can “ go in” 
repeatedly without giving the wicket-keeper a chance. 

But “slows” require head-work. You must bowl judiciously according to each 
man’s play. So the first thing is to learn to bowl any length and at any stump 
you please, and the next thing is to learn what to bowl for; that is, a slow bowler 
must get, first, the power, and secondly, the sense to apply it. 

The great difficulty of slow bowling (as more exactly explained by diagrams in 
“The Cricket Field,” chap. viii.) the batsman experiences in the curves. Fast 
bowling comes point-blank nearly from the hand to the pitch, and rises nearly in 
straight lines too, but slows describe curves before the pitch and after; and a ball 
moving in a curve is very difficult to judge till the latest moment. The moment 
the ball is out of Jackson’s hand, and has passed three yards in the air, I know 
where it will pitch; but with Mr. Vincent Walker’s bowling, or with Bennett’s, 
describing a curve in the air, and a little “chucked up,” no man could judge the 
ball till it began to descend to the ground; and this leaves very little time for 
making up your mind what to do with a slow ball. 

“A good elevation,” therefore, is one great point to try for with slow bowling. 
It must also be delivered—and some experienced slow bowler must be asked to 
explain how this is done—with a slight twist. You should pitch just a very little 
outside the leg stump, and have twist enough to take the off or two off; and, with 
most batsmen, the best fieldsman is wanted square to the leg, with another man 
placed as a ncar long-slip, to catch the balls that so often fly up into the air from the 
mistakes the batsman makes in his anxiety to hit across to the on-side. One of 
Clarke’s most frequent dodges consisted in bowling a twisting and high-rising leg 
long-hop, to tempt a man to hit square to the leg—a catch to one of the near 
ficldsmen on the off-side being the very common result, ‘+ Before bowling 
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such a ball,” said Felix, ‘ Clarke would say, ‘Now this ball I think we shall 
have an accident;’ and, when he said that, ib was wonderful how often he was 
right.” 

This kind of prognostication reminds me of amatch I once played at Kingscote, 
in Gloucestershire. ‘The last man went in ; three runs only vy anted to win—a very 
nervous point of the game. One of the adversaries said to this last man, “« Now, 
mind you don’t put your leg before the wicket, as you always do.” ‘+ No, sir,” 
gaid John Trot, for this was our friend’s servant, a very decent player, put in on 
an emergency. But cotton stockings and plush breeches, on a sunny day, look 
queer in the cricket field. However, second ball, John’s leg, like a very old 
offender, edged into its old place, covering the two leg stumps; and as our bowler 
walked back to deliver the ball, he whispered, ‘ Look well at that leg, umpire, for 
I mean to hit it.’ He did hit the cotton stocking—very cruel, no doubt; and 
while John Trot was hopping with pain, the umpire answered, ‘ Out,” and the 
game was over ! 

We will end this article on Bowling by a few of Joe Broadley’s ‘ bowling 
dodges.” 

I have hitherto spoken of the power of bowling—now for the application, or 
‘bowling with the head,” as it is called ; for, of two men with equal command of 
the ball, one would do far more execution than another. 

1. When a man first comes in, Wisden (among others) was very fond of 
pitching the first ball or two farther up than he dared to do when the man had 
more confidence in playing out as he should do to such balls. Then the batsman, 
being cramped by mistaken back play, would often lose his wicket, especially if 
Wisden attacked the leg stump. 

2, Old Lillywhite, and after him Clarke, practised the following ocular 
illusion :—After pitching one or two balls for forward play, they would give one 
with a higher curve (called a “ dropping ball”) pitched a little shorter. The curve 
would make it appear nearer instead of farther off than the others, and the bowler 
would thus betray the batsman into playing beyond his reach, to the peril of his 
innings. 

8. Lillywhite would also, more carefully than any bowler I ever saw, keep on 
pitching up, inch by inch, till he had driven into forward play the man who 
wanted to play back; he would also pitch continually shorter lengths, till he had 
drawn the forward player into a dangerously long forward reach. ‘When 1 
catch my man in two minds,” said the cunning old boy, ‘then is the time for his 
wicket.” He meant, when the man doubts whether to play back or forward ; and, 
actually, to throw him into this state of mental perplexity was quite a point in 
Lillywhite’s (as it should be of any other bowler’s) game; and, by alternating a 
longer and shorter pitch, with change of pace and change of curve, he said, a man 
«6 whose head was set on right” ought to attack the wicket. As to monotonously 
pelting at the wicket with every ball the same, this, even with the best delivery, 
will not sueceed with good players. 

4, A good bowler is always judging from the play in what point the batsman 
is weak, and gives him the very ball he does not wish to have, 

Our next must be on Batting. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


HOW CALAIS WAS SAVED. 


NS the time when Aymery de Pavie unworthily fignred as governor of the 
“~*~ town and castle of Calais, Geoffrey de Chargny, a French Knight of high 
distinction, was stationed at St. Omer by Philip of Valois, to defend the frontier 
against the English, : 
Now, it occurred, not altogether unnaturally, to Geoffrey de Chargny that, as 
the Lombaids are by nature avaricious, Aymery de Pavie might, with a little art, 
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be bribed to surrender Calais; and when, albcit it was a time of truce, he, without 
seruple, made the experiment, he succeeded so well in his negotiations that the 
Lombard executed a secret treaty, whereby, proving false to the King of England, 
he covenanted to deliver the stronghold into the French knight's hands, on con- 
(lition of receiving, as a reward for his perfidy, the sum of twenty thousand crowns. 

So far the project seemed to prosper ; and, even after Aymery de Pavie returned 
from England, all went so smoothly that De Chargny considered he had reason to 
congratulate himself on his skill, and to entertain no doubt of final success. Th 
fact, the Lombard appeared all anxiety to bring the business to a successful issue, 
and appointed the last day of the year for fulfilling the treaty. 

Byverything having been thus arranged, at the close of December, Geoffrey de 
Chargny, dreaming sanguinely of the elevation to which he believed his exploit 
was to raise him in the eyes of his countrymen and his country’s foes, left St. Omer 
at the head of a formidable force, and, accompanied by Sir Odoart de Renty, Sir 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, and many other knights of fame, marched towards Calais, 
and, halting near the bridge of Nicullet just as the old year was expiring, sent 
forward two squires, on whose sagacity he relied, to confer with the Lombard, and 
ascertain how matters stood. 

«Ts it time for Sir Geoffrey to advance?” asked the squires. 

« It is,” was the answer; and, after this brief conference, the squires hastened 
back to intimate to their leader that the hour for his grand achievement was come. 

On hearing what was the answer of the Lombard, De Chargny lost no time. 
At once he gave orders to advance; and, leaving a strong force of horse and foot to 
keep the bridge of Nicullet, and posting the crossbowmen whom he had brought 
from St. Omer and Aire in the plain between the bridge and the town, he sent 
forward Odoart de Renty, with a hundred men-at-arms, and a bag containing the 
twenty thousand crowns, to take possession of the castle, and marched forward 
cautiously, with his banner displayed, to the gate that leads from Calais to 
Boulogne. 

Meanwhile, onward hastened Odoart de Renty; and no sooner did he and his 
men-at-arms reach the castle than Aymery de Pavie let down the drawbridge, and 
opened one of the gates to admit them. Without hesitation they entered, and Odoart 
handed over the bag containing the crowns. 

“ T suppose they are all here?” said the Lombard, flinging the bag into a room 
which he locked; ‘but to count them I have not now time. We must not lose a 
moment, for presently it will be day. To make matters safe, I will conduct you at 
once to the great tower, so that you may make yourself master of the castle.” 

While speaking, Aymery de Pavie advanced in the direction of the great tower 
of the castle; and, as he pushed back the bolt, the door flew open; but, as Sir 
OJoart and his comrades found to their horror, it was not to admit them, In fact, 
the shout that arose from hundreds of voices immediately convinced the French 
that the business was not to terminate so satisfactorily as they had anticipated, and 
they began to comprehend that there was a lion in the way. 

Nor is it difficult to account for such haying been the case. From the day of 
hig return to Calais, Aymery de Pavie, as if to atone for his perfidy, had maintained 
the promise he had given to the King of England ; and Edward was no sooner 
{nformed of the day on which, according to the secret treaty, Calais was to bo 
stucendered to the French, than he prepared to go thither. Taking with him threo 
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hundred men-at-arms and six hundred archers, he embarked at Dover with the 
Prince of Wales and Sir Walter Manny ; and, having landed at Calais so privately 
that hardly a being in the town knew of his arrival, he placed his men in ambuscade 
in the rooms and towers of the castle. ; 

“Walter,” said the king, addressing the brave Manny, “it ig my pleasure that 
you act as the chief of this enterprise, and I and my son will fight, as simple 
knights, under your banner.” 

Now the King of England, attended by his son and Sir Walter Manny, posted 
himself, with two hundred lances, in the great tower to which the Lombard led the 
French, and no sooner was the door thrown open than they raised the shout of 
‘*Manny! Manny to the rescue!” and rushed upon the intruders, Resistance 
being quite vain, Sir Odoart and his companions yielded themselves prisoners, while 
the king, turning to his son, said scornfully— 

“What! do the French dream of conquering Calais with such a handful of 
men? Now let us mount our horses, form in order of battle, and complete 
our work.” 

Tt was scarcely yet daybreak; and the morning of the 1st of J. anuary was 
intensely cold, as Geoffrey de Chargny, seated on horseback, with his banner dis- 
played and his friends around him, waited patiently at the Boulogne gate to enter 
and seize Calais. 

“By my faith, gentlemen!” said he angrily, “if this Lombard delays much 
longer opening the gate, we shall all die of cold.” 

“True,” said another knight; “‘ but, in God's name, let us be patient. These 
Lombards are a suspicious sort of people, and perhaps he is examining your florins 
to see if there are any bad ones, and to satisfy himself that they are right in 
number.” « 

At this moment an unexpected spectacle presented itself. The gate suddenly 
‘opened, trumpets loudly sounded, and from the town gallied horseman after horse- 
man, armed with sword and battle-axe, and shouting loudly, St. George for 
England !” and ‘‘ Manny to the onslaught !” 

‘‘ By Heavens!” cried the French in amazement, as many turned to beat a 
retreat, ‘‘ we are betrayed !” 

“Gentlemen,” cried De Chargny, ‘do not fly ; if we fly we lose all!” 

‘* By St. George!” shouted the English, who were now close enough to hear, 
“you speak truth, Evil befall him who thinks of flying !” 

“You hear, gentlemen?” said De Chargny. * It will be more advantageous to 
us to fight valiantly, and the day may be ours,” 

And as he spoke, the French, at his orders, retreating a little, and dismounting, 
drove their horses away from them that they might not be trampled on, and formed 
in close order, with their pikes shortened and planted before them. 

On seeing this movement on the part of the French, King Edward halted the 
banner under which he was, and dismounting, as did the prince, prepared to attack 
on foot. 

‘*T would have our men drawn up here in order of battle,” said he to Sir Walter ~ 
Manny, ‘and let a good detachment be sent towards the bridge of N: ieullet ; for X 
believe a large body of French to be posted there.” 

And, the king’s orders being passed on without delay, six banners and tnraa 
nundred archers left the force and made for the bridge. 
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And now came the tug of war. Advancing with his men on foot, and his son 
by his side, the king assaulted his foes battle-axe in hand; and sharp and fierce 
was the encounter as English and French mingled hand to hand and steel to steel. 
Many were the brave deeds performed in the grey morning, and on both sides 
the warriors fought with high courage. But, of all the combatants, none displayed 
more valour and dexterity than the king himself. Fighting incognito under the 
banner of Manny, and singling out Kustace de Ribeaumont, he maintained with 
that strong and hardy knight a desperate conflict. ong they fought, the English 
king with his battle-axe, the French champion with his mighty sword. ‘Twice the 
king was beaten to his knee, and twice he sprang to his feet to renew the combat. 
Eyen after having been separated in the confusion of the battle, they contrived 
again to meet, and again to close in a fierce and resolute conflict. 

But, meantime, fortune had gone so decidedly against the French that all 
their hopes vanished. Many were slain. Geoffrey de Chargny and others were 
taken prisoners; and, when Sir Eustace paused for an instant to look round, he 
perceived that he stood almost alone amid a host of foes. 

Yield!” said the king. “ You are vanquished, and have done all that a brave 
man could.” 

‘Tt is true, sir knight,” said Sir Eustace, surrendering his sword. ‘I see that 
the honour of the day belongs to the English, and 1 yield myself your prisoner.” 

While this struggle was taking place at the Boulogne gate, a fierce fight went 
on at the bridge of Nieullet. In fact, the party of English detached by the king, 
having first attacked the crossbowmen, drove them from the ground with such 
force that many of them were drowned in the river, and then rushed on the 
defenders of the bridge. But the knights of Picardy, who kept the bridge, were 
less easily dealt with than the crossbowmen, and, for a time, they maintained their 
post with determination, and performed so many gallant actions as to move the 
envy of their assailants. ‘Their courage, however, was vain; and at length, hard 
pressed by the English, they mounted their horses, and, pursued by their foes, fled 
fast away. 

Tt was now broad day, and King Edward, still maintaining his incognito, 
returned to the castle of Calais, and gave orders that the prisoners taken in the 
battle should be brought into his presence. Much marvelled the French knights to 
find that the King of England was among them in person, and much diverted were 
the English at the amazement expressed by their vanquished adversaries. 

« Gentlemen,” said the king, raising his hand for silence, ‘+ this being New 
Year's Day, I purpose in the evening to entertain you all at supper, and I hope 
you will all do honour to the occasion, and make good cheer.” 

“Sire,” said the French knights, bowing low, ‘‘you are a noble prince, who 
know how to honour your enemies as well as your friends.” 

Accordingly, when the hour for supper arrived, the tables were spread in the 
castle hall; and the king, bareheaded, but wearing, by way of ornament, a rich 
chaplet of pearls, seated himself at table, and gathered the captive Frenchmen 
around him; while the Prince of Wales and the knights of England served up 
the first course, and waited on the guests. 

But this was not all. When supper was over, and when the tables were drawn, 
the king remained in the hall, and conversed with the prisoners, each in turn, and, 
while marking his sense of the unfair conduct of Geoffrey de Chargny, he took 
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care to mark, in a manner not to be mistaken, his appreciation of the valour and 
prowess of Eustace de Ribeaumont. 

“Sir Geoffrey,” said the king, looking askance at the baffled knight, “ I have 
little reason to love you, as you must know. You wished to seize from me, last 
night, by stealth, and in the time of truce, what had given me so much trouble to 
acquire, and cost me such sums of money. But, with God's assistance, we have 
disappointed you, and I am rejoiced to have caught you thus in your attempt. As 
for you, Sir Eustace,” continued Edward, turning to his vanquished antagonist 
with a smile on his countenance, ‘of all the knights in Christendom whom I have 
ever scen defend himself, or attack an enemy, you are the most valiant. I never 
yet met in battle any one who, body to body, gave me so much trouble as you have 
done this day. And,” added he, taking off his chaplet, and placing it on the 
knight's head, “I present you with this chaplet as being the best combatant of 
the day, either within or without the walls; and I beg you to wear it this year for 
love of me. J know that you are lively, and that you love the company of ladies 
and damsels ; therefore, wherever you go, say that I gave it to you. Lalso grant 
you your liberty free of ransom, and you may set out to-morrow, if you please, and 
go whither you will.” J 

Such was the result of Geoffrey de Chargny’s project for gratifying Philip of 

Valois by gaining possession of Calais. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
A PRINCESS IN PERIL. 


My excitement, which for many hours before I reached the homestead, where I 
came just in time to hear that I was too late, had been intense, gradually subsided ; 
and such was the reaction which took place that, for days and weeks, my depression 
was well-nigh intolerable. I had no heart to return to Westminster; and having, 
on the plea of recruiting my health and spirits in the air I had breathed during 
childhood, obtained from Sir Thomas Norwich leave to absent myself from my 
duties as page, I walked and rode about the forest of Windsor, indulging in 
melancholy musing over the past, and as indifferent to the future as I had previously 
been enthusiastic and sanguine. In vain I essayed to rouse myself from lethargy. 
I felt as if nothing could ever again revive my hope, and restore to me that energy 
which is hope in action. I had already passed weeks in this frame of mind, when 
fortune threw me in the way of a terrible adventure, in which I won some honour, 
and nearly lost my life. 

It was autumn; and, albeit the harvest was gathered in, and the leaves were 
falling from the trees, the sun shone with suflicient brightness to gladden the heart 
of man, and to impart to the landscape a cheerful aspect; when, having occasion 
one day to visit the little town of Windsor, I mounted my black steed and rode 
through the forest. When, absorbed in reflection, I was wending my way up one 
of the glades, my horse, while pacing proudly along the grassy path, suddenly 
shied, and, looking round, I perceived that he had been startled by the green dress 
and white bow of an archer, who emerged from the wood, closely attended by a 
black mastiff of prodigious strength, and capable of being a powerful friend er a 
terrible foe. 
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I observed that the archer eyed me with a glance of recognition ; and, drawing 
up, I, with a consciousness of having seen him before, gave him ‘‘ Good day,” and, 
with a slight effort of memory, I called to mind that he was one of the Englishmen 
who, stationed in the prince’s division, had drawn their bows at Cressy ; that I had 
often observed and praised his dexterity during the expedition into France; and, 
moreover, that he was one of those who had been since taken into the king’s service, 
by way of rewarding them for their marvellous achievements during the war with 
Philip of Valois. Remembering such to have been the case, I entered into conver- 
sation with him, and, while I rode slowly, and he walked at my stirrup, with his 
mastiff at his heels, through the forest, in the direction of Windsor, he talked of 
the battles and sieges in which he had taken part. 

Now this archer, whose name was Liulph, was of yeoman extraction and Saxon 
descent ; and I have no doubt that, if he had lived in earlier centuries, when a bitter 
sense of the distinction between the victor and vanquished races kept the kingdom 
in hot water, he would have figured as an outlaw of Sherwood, and possibly rivalled 
the exploits which have made the names of Robin Hood and his merry men so 
famous. But England was no longer what it had been in the days of Robin Hood 
and his merry men; for the first Edward had succeeded in teaching the English 
archers to draw their bows only against the enemies of their country, and they had 
not forgotten the lessons of that great king. 

It happened, however, that Liulph was not only a stout and handsome young 
man, but intelligent for a person of his rank, and of an inquiring turn of mind; 
and being on this occasion anxious to learn something of St. George, under whose 
patronage he had fought the French, he put several questions, which, I fear, would 
sadly have perplexed many who shouted the name most loudly in the hour of 
conflict. Fortunately, however, I was in a position to return satisfactory answers, 
and had just related that St. George was a Christian and a native of Cappadocia ; 
that, making an expedition into Lybia in quest of adventure, he arrived just in 
time to save the king’s daughter from a terrible dragon which had devoured many 
of the inhabitants; and that, becoming famous throughout Christendom as a 
warrior-saint, he was, as time rolled on, acknowledged as patron of the old Dukes 
of Guienne, from whom, in the female line, the Plantagenets derive their descent ; 
and that, therefore, King Edward, when instituting the Order of the Garter, and 
placing it under the protection of the Trinity and certain saints, recognised St. 
George as the chief, and in his honour founded, at Windsor, the chapel that bears 
his name. 

As I brought my narrative to a termination, we were approaching the castle of 
Windsor, and were, indeed, so close that I could see the stronghold through the 
trees. At the same time I descried, at no great distance from the place we had 
reached, a party of ladies; and, aware that Queen Philippa and her daughters were 
residing at the castle, I had no difficulty in recognising the Lady Isabel, who in 
the previous year had been betrothed to, and then deserted by, the young Count 
of Flanders. On seeing the princess and her ladies I reined back my steed, and, 
not wishing to intrude on their privacy, was turning to make for the town by 
another direction, when an exclamation, expressive of alarm, which broke from 
Liulph, directed my attention to a circumstance which made my blood run cold, 
and all but froze every vein in my heart. 

I have already alluded to the wild cattle which, jointly with the deer, tenanted 
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the forest, aud I may say that, so familiarised were people with their presence, they 
caused no fear. Generally, indeed, when not wantonly disturbed, they grazed 
quietly without showing the least inclination to mischief, and so seldom did they 
exhibit anything resembling mortal antipathy to human beings, that even the weak 
and timid felt no apprehension from being in their neighbourhood. 

But to every rule there are exceptions, and, at times when there was the least 
likelihood, the ferocious nature of the wild cattle showed itself—and this was 
especially the case with such of them as were known to, and somewhat dreaded by, 
the foresters as ‘‘ banished bulls.” In fact, these animals having, as they advanced 
in years, rendered themselves odious to their comrades by their bad temper, and 
been in consequence expelled from the herd, became savage while grazing in solitude, 
and easily excited to sudden frenzy. 

Now it happened, on the autumn day of which I write, that when the king’s 
daughter and her ladies were walking in the forest, and so near the castle that they 
deemed themselves as safe as if they had been on the ramparts, a ‘‘ banished bull,” 
having ventured closer to the town than was the wont of his kind, was grazing all 
alone among the trees. White as a swan was this bull, with short legs and thick 
hams, and a shaggy mane that curled like the sea billows, and a massy neck like the 
trunk of some old knotted tree ; but his hoofs were black, and jet black were the 
horns that, like two daggers, stood out from his broad and wrinkled front. 

And suddenly this bull, disturbed by the sound of voices, raised his head; and, 
as he caught sight of the scarlet cloak worn by the princess, he gaye signs, not to 
be misunderstood, of being bent on mischief. 

Rearing his head, while his eye, a moment earlier dark, ainredl red ag. the 
mantle which arrested his attention and excited his ire, he stretched out his neck, 
and with a loud bellow moved slowly forward, pawing the sod with his hoof and 
gradually quickening his pace, till, having lashed himself into fury, his movement 
became a violent rush, and, like sheep at the approach of the wolf, the ladics 
dispersed, screaming with terror and affright. But the princess did not move. 
Facing the ferocious brute, she folded her arms, and with her eyes raised to Heaven, 
as if uttering a last prayer, she stood in expectation of immediate destruction. It 
seemed, indeed, that there was no chance of any obstacle intervening between her 
and death. 

But, meanwhile, neither the archer nor I was an idle spectator of her peril. 
Quick as thought Liulph’s bow was strung, and an arrow in his hand; not lesg 
quickly my sword left its sheath and the spur pressed my horse’s flank. Almost as 
I dashed to the rescue, an arrow, aimed at the bull’s vital part, just at the junction 
of the skull and the spine, whistled through the air. But, dexterous as the archer 
was, his shaft failed to hit his mark, struck the bull within an inch of the eye 
without inflicting a wound; and while I threw myself in his way, resolute at least 
to die in staying the rush, the animal, more furious than ever, came roaring on, 
with eyes of fire and tail erect. 

I was not, however, daunted. Rising in my stirrups as the bull approached, 
and feeling as if there was but one blow between me and death, I aimed with all 
my might at the part which the archer had missed. But I was not more fortunate 
than he had been; and as my sword, having lighted on bone hard as rock, flew to 
pieces, my antagonist, stunned but unhurt, drew back to prepare for a more furious 
tush, Drawing my reins tight, I exerted all my horsemanship to avoid tke full 
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shock. But this time he was not to he resisted. Frantic with rage and foaming 
at the mouth, he charged upon me with terrific violence; and, transfixed with koth 
horns, my horse rolled backward, bearing me to the ground. 

My fate now appeared to be sealed; and as the bull, with his horns in the 
bowels of my fallen steed, stood over me bellowing furiously, I gave myself up for 
fost. But I had an ally, on whose aid I could not, in my excitement, reckon. With 
a fierce growl, a loud bark, and a rapid bound, the mastiff came to the rescue 
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seized the bull's lip, and, the teeth tenaciously retaining their grasp, in spite of 
desperate struggles, prevented the animal from raising his head to pursue his 
success, 

By this time I breathed anew; and, freeing my limbs from my bleeding horse, 
I rose on my knee and grasped my dagger to bring the conflict to a close. Nor 
was there, this time, any mistake. One flash, and my steel, cold and keen, had 
penetrated my terrible antagonist’s neck; one plunge, and, bellowing with pain, 
my terrible antagonist rolled heavily on the ground. As, covered with blood, I 
gained my feet, trembling with excitement, side by side lay the black steed and the 
white bull, their hides smeared with their own and each other's gore, their limbs 
wet with the death sweat, and quivering convulsively; and beside them, at his 
master’s foot, stood the mastiff, with panting frame and protruding tongue, silently 
watching their expiring struggles. 

Meanwhile, though unwounded, I grew faint with the bruises I had received 
and the exertion I had undergone; and hardly had the princess, taking courage to 
approach the spot, opened her lips to acknowledge the service I had rendered her 
in the moment of peril, than I became dizzy, lost all consciousness of what was 
passing, and sank senseless on the ground. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
THE PLAGUE OF FLORENCE. 


Nor under circumstances the most joyous did King Edward reach England, 
after having baffled the ambition of Geoffrey de Chargny, and saved Calais from 
falling into the hands of Philip of Valois. Iven while the tidings of his exploit 
on the morning of New Year’s Day rang over England, and ministered to the 
national pride, Englishmen were in the utmost alarm at the approach of an enemy 
not so easily dealt with as the continental foe so often trampled in the dust. 
Already that terrible pestilence, commonly known as ‘‘ the plague of Florence,” 
where, perhaps, its ravages were most terrible, had reached the shores, no longer in 
danger from invaders in human form. 

Never within the memory of man—never, perhaps, since the waters of the 
Tlood subsided, and the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat, and Noah and his 
sons came forth to repeople the earth, has Heaven so severely punished the sins of 
the nations as at the terrible period of which I write. From Hast to West an 
epidemic malady of unprecedented virulence ravaged the world, taking a wider 
range, and proving infinitely more destructive, than any calamity of the kind 
recorded in history, and spreading terror and desolation wherever it went. 

It was in Asia, and in the year 1346, the year of Cressy, that this pestilence 
first appeared. But to Asia its ravages were not long confined, Entering Europe, 
it travelled rapidly westward, and, sweeping off Saracens, Jews, and Christians in 
its course, Visited country after country and city after city. Already exhausted by 
war and humiliated by defeat, France suffered dreadful horrors. One-third of 
the inhabitants are said to have perished ; and, in Paris alone, fifty thousand human 
beings fell victims. 

Nor was victorious and prosperous England exempt from the visitation 
which fell so heavily on her vanquished and impoverished foe. Tar different was 
the case. At first the pestilence made its presence felt on the coasts of Dorset and 
Devon; but on the coast it did not long linger. Finding its way, on the one hand, 
to Norwich, and, on the other, to Bristol and Gloucester—all three seats of the 
woollen manufactures, flourishing under Queen Philippa’s patronage—it wrought 
terrible hayoc in these hives of industry, and finally, taking possession of London, 
caused such mortality that the living could scarce bury the dead. In one church- 
yard—that of the Charter House—several hundred funerals took place daily. 

All over Christendom there seemed to hang a curse. In many places the 
pestilence swept away a fourth of the population; in others a third disappeared 
during its prevaience; and, in several, not more than one inhabitant out of ten 
survived its inroads. ven the beasts of the field yielded to its influence. Sheep 
and cattle perished as well as human beings; and in some places the air was so 
polluted that it was all but impossible to inhale it without catching the infection. 
Under such circumstances every bond of attachment seemed to burst asunder. 
Servants fled from their masters, wives from their husbands, and children from 
their parents. Nothing could exceed the awe which was inspired by the invisible 
Gestroyer. 

At length the calamity, after passing through various stages, reached the 
worst ; and gradually a change took place, and men began to look around them, 
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and breathe more frecly. Forthwith a great reaction took place: people said, 
“ Let us eat, drink, and be merry;” and those who but lately, when their danger 
appeared imminent, had been calling on the rocks to fall on them and cover them, 
now hastened to break loose from all restraint, set all laws at defiance, rushed into 
excess without scruple, and fearlessly ate the bread of wickedness and drank the 
wine of violence. 

At the same time, fanaticism, raising her head, sent forth her votaries, and the 
consequences were fatal and unfortunate in more ways than one. 

A fierce persecution of the Jews at once commenced in France and other 
countries where they were to be found. Accused by the populace of having caused 
the plague by poisoning the rivers and fountains, the unhappy Hebrews were 
hunted, burnt, and massacred by thousands. Never has the multitude been 
animated by so savage a spirit as then urged them on to cruelty and bloodshed. 
Every Jew appeared to be marked out for destruction ; and the spirit of persecution, 
spreading daily, became so fierce and general that the Jews, having no hope of 
escape elsewhere, crowded towards Avignon, and sought safety—nor in vain—in 
the territories of the Church and under the protection of the Pope. 

Meanwhile it was prophesied that, for one hundred years, people with iron 
scourges were to come to destroy the Jews; and now there appeared, in Germany, a 
sect of enthusiasts, of both sexes, who carried the iron scourges, but who, instead of 
applying them to the backs of the Jews, applied them to their own. Finding their 
way from Germany into Flanders, and from Flanders into England, these men and 
women—known as Flagellants—travelled in companies, and set reason and decency 
at defiance. Believing, or pretending to believe, that their sufferings were agree- 
able to the Divinity, they appeared in the squares and public places of cities and 
towns, naked to the girdle, and, while chanting, in a piteous tone, canticles of the 
nativity and passion of the Redeemer of Mankind, scourged themselves with their 
iron hoops, to expiate, as they said, the sins of the world. 

In the midst of all this confusion, and persecution, and fanaticism, an event 
occurred which produced consequences of importance. One August day that pale 
spectre, which visits the castles of kings as impartially as the cottages of the poor, 
appeared at Nogent-le-Roi, where Philip of Valois then was. In his palace at that 
town, which is situated on the ure, five leagues from Chartres, Philip, at the age 
of fifty-eight, breathed his last. Immediately his eldest son, John, previously 
known as Duke of Normandy, was hailed as King cf France, and a new 
scene opened. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
JOHN, KING OF FRANCE. 

MEMORABLE as the name of John of Valois will ever be in history, as associated 
with a terrible defeat, and with the countless woes which that defeat entailed upon 
the nation he aspired to rule, he yet deserves the praise of the valiant for his 
personal courage, for his chivalrous character, and for his noble saying, that, ‘“ if 
good truth and faith were banished from all the world, they should yet be found in 
the breasts of kings.” 

At the time and when Philip of Valois, leaving his kingdom exhausted by war 
humiliated by disaster, expired at Nogent-le-Roi, John had reached the age of 
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thirty, and won renown as one of the foremost knights of his day. His education 
in youth had been carefully conducted ; he was thoroughly instructed in all tho 
laws of chivalry ; and he was not without experience in war. At Cressy, indeed, 
his sword had not shone in the battle so fatal to the princes of France and the 
potentates of Europe. But from his twentieth year he had figured as a leader of 
armies; and in Hainault, in Brittany, and in Gascony he had been matched 
against warriors of skill and valour. Nature, however, while endowing him with 
high qualities, had not only denied him those which make a fearless knight a great 
war chief, but given him many which prevented him from acting with calmness and 
judgment. Brave, gallant, dauntless in fight, and with a hand strong to smite, he 
lacked discretion and the faculty of calculating chances; and he was too proud, rash, 
vindictive, and impetuous to hearken in hours of danger to the counsel of those who 
were wiser than himself. 

Such being the faults and failings of John of France, even flattery itself could 
not represent him as a man capable of playing for kingdoms and crowns with 
England’s famous king, or with England’s king’s gallant son. But it was with no 
lack of confidence in himself, and with little apprehension as to the future, that, 
after having laid his father at rest among the old Kings of France near the altar of 
the church of St. Denis, he repaired to be crowned at Rheims. 

It was on a Sunday in September that John, with his queen, Joan of Boulogne, 
was invested with the symbols of royalty in that cathedral which had witnessed 
the baptism of Clovis, and anointed with that oil which, according to tradition, 
wag brought down from heaven in the holy ampulla to the good St. Remy of 
Rheims, when he was about to consecrate the conquering Frank, who, moved by 
the persuasions of his Christian wife, Clotilda, turned from the worship of Odin, 
and became ‘the eldest son of the Church.” Nothing could have exceeded the 
grandeur of the coronation ceremony, nothing the magnificence of the feasts which 
John gave when he returned to Paris, and took up his residence in the Hotel de 
Nesle. Impoverished as was the royal treasury, no expense was spared ; and John 
really seemed to be mocking the claims of his dead father’s conqueror by the display 
and noise which he made in assuming those regal honours of which, had he been a 
wiser man, he would have said, ‘‘ I scarcely call these things mine.” 

Nor, at that time, could the danger be deemed so far distant as to encourage 
even the most credulous to indulge feelings of security. Doubtless there was a 
truce between England and France; but it was, to say the least, very brittle, and 
likely soon to be broken, and its existence did not prevent men from undertaking 
enterprises calculated to bring about a renewal of the war of which, so far, France 
had had so much the worse. Among others who had made themselves conspicuous 
in this way, Geoffrey de Chargny had highly distinguished himself. 

It seems that Aymery de Pavie, after his unfortunate secret treaty for the sale 
of Calais, retired to Fretun, his castle in the neighbourhood, and there, with 
Eleanor de Gubium as his guest, lived at his ease. Fancying that the French had 
forgotten him, and deeming himself perfectly safe, he took no more precaution 
than if he had been in London or at Westminster. He lived long enough to rue 
his recklessness, but not much longer. 

In fact, Geoffrey de Chargny, who, after the failure of his project in Calais, was 
carried prisoner to England, but subsequently ransomed and restored to his own 
country, never for a moment forgot the trick which Aymery de Pavie had played, 
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and never for a moment gaye up the idea of inflicting a severe punishment. 
Hearing, on his return to France, that the Lombard was living at ease in the casile 
of Fretun, Chargny, who had been reinstated in his post at St. Omer, did not let 
the matter sleep; but, collecting a band of men-at-arms, he left St. Omer one even- 
ing, and, reaching Fretun about daybreak, surrounded the place, and, passing the 
ditch, mre raed to enter by force. 

“Now,” said Chargny to his comrades, ‘no plunder. Itemember the truce. 
All we want is the perfidious Lombard.” 

Aymery de Payie, who had stretched himself to rest with a feeling of Pipalee 
security, and with no idea that his perfidy was remembered to his disadvantage, 
was sound asleep, when he was awoke by one of his servants, who entered the 
chamber pale with fright. 

‘My lord,” said he, ‘rise instantly; the castle is surrounded by armed men, 
who are attempting to enter.” 

‘“‘Enter my castle, and in time of truce!” exclaimed the Lombard, astonished. 
“ By my faith, they shall repent their hardihood !” 

Much alarmed, Aymery de Pavie sprang up and hastily armed himself ; but it 
was vain. Eyre he was ready even to strike a blow the toils were upon him, and, 
looking out, he perceived that the courtyard was filled with armed men. scape 
was impossible ; resistance was vain; he found himself roughly seized; and, after 
struggling for a moment as a cony struggles in the net, he yielded to fate, and was 
led forth as a captive. 

Highly gratified at the prospect of a speedy revenge, De Chargny conducted 
the Lombard and his fair companion to St. Omer, aid resolved at once to strike the 
decisive blow. Immediately the knights and people of the country were assem- 
bled; and the captive, having been led to the market-place, was put to death with 
much cruelty amid the jeers of the crowd. 

But no notice was taken of De Chargny’s lawless adventure. It was John 
himself who took the step that roused Edward’s wrath, and ultimately brought 
matters to a crisis. No sooner, indeed, did he feel the crown of St. Louis on his 
head than he was guilty of an act of despotic violence which, he ought to have 
seen, would involve a quarrel with an enemy whose active hostility, he might have 
been aware, it was madness under the circumstances to defy. 

I have mentioned that when, in 1346, King Edward landed at La Hogue, and. 
when the English, marching through Normandy, seized the town of Caen, one of. + 
the prisoners taken by them was the Count of Eu, Constable of France. Carried 
to England, the constable was lodged in the Tower of London. But his captivity 
was not without its consolation. Being a gallant knight and accomplished gentle- 
man, he was always well received at the English court, and treated with much 
courtesy by the king and queen. Naturally, however, the count could not forget 
that he was a prisoner; and, expressing much anxicty to return home, he was 
released on his parole, and allowed to repair to France to raise the money necessary 
to pay his ransom. 

Accordingly, the constable, little dreaming of the consequences, embarked for 
France, and, reaching the coast, made his way to Paris, and presented himself to 
the new king, whose father he had faithfully served. Whether or not he was really 
guilty of any disloyalty toward: t1e \fouse of Valois is difficult to decide. It was 
rumoured, however, that he confessed something of the kind to Walter de Brienne, 
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Duke of Athens; and one Tuesday, when in the Hotel de Nesle, he was suddenly 
arrested by the Provost of Paris, and imprisoned. 

The constable was not long kept in suspense. Indeed, John of Valois dealt 
with the Count of Eu almost as summarily as Geoffrey de Chargny had dealt with 
Aymery de Pavie. On Thursday, about the hour of matins, he was conducted to 
the courtyard of the Hotel de Nesle, and there, in presence of several earls and 
knights, beheaded as a traitor. 

If John exhibited courage in the execution of the constable, he showed little of 
that prudence which he might have learned from reflecting on the fate of his 
father. ‘The constable, as he well knew, was the King of England’s prisoner, 
released on parole; and Edward would have belied his reputation if he had allowed 
his death to pass without demanding satisfaction. It soon appeared that the Plan- 
tagenet was in no humour to be set at defiance. When the news reached England, 
he made no secret of his intention to treat John as he had treated Philip, John’s 
father. 

‘¢ Ho, ho!” exclaimed the king, as his anger rose and his eye flashed, ‘‘ my 
adversary’s son hag put the Count of Ku to death. By good St. George! when 
this truce expires, I will show him how I can avenge the execution of my prisoners 
on parole.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
RENEWAL OF THE WAR. 


Ir was not only the King of England whose enmity John of Valois, after 
taking possession of the throne of France, had provoked by indulging his vindictive 
temper. Hardly had he assumed the symbols of royalty, when, by neglecting to 
pay his daughter’s dowry, he involved himself in a bitter quarrel with a son-in-law 
whose friendship it was his interest to cultivate even at some sacrifice of pride. 

Now this son-in-law happened to be no less remarkable a personage than the 
King of Navarre, who was also Count of Evreux, and who was known as Charles 
the Bad; and he at once proved himself a potent and unscrupulous foe. In fact, 
when his personal enemy, Charles de la Cerda, was appointed Constable of France, 
the King of Navarre showed his contempt for the authority of the King of France 
by seizing the constable at Aigle, and putting him to death; and, when cited before 
a Bed of Justice to answer for the crime, he gathered around him the Norman 
nobles, who were his friends and partisans, and set the royal summons at defiance. 
The quarrel, however, was accommodated, and a reconciliation took place. But 
between two such men there could not be any lasting amity. The King of 
Navarre was ever thwarting his father-in-law’s government, and John accused his 
son-in-law of doing many things contrary to the honour of the crown and the 
welfare of the realm. At length John took his kinsman at advantage, and a step 
which brought matters to a crisis. 

And the occasion was not ill chosen for his purpose. Charles, the dauphin, 
having been invested with the duchy of Normandy, repaired to Rouen to take 
possession; and, in the great hall of the castle, he gave a feast to the King of 
Navarre, to John, Count of Harcourt, Navarre’s favourite, and to other Norman 
nobles who were Navarre’s friends. Suddenly, in the midst of the feast, John, 
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who had ridden from Chartres with his marshal and his armed guards, entered the 
banqueting hall, and caused the whole party, with the exception of the dauphin, 
to be arrested and shut up in various chambers. Having then sat down at table, 
and leisurely dined, he ordered the Count of Harcourt and four other nobles to be 
carted to a field behind the castle, and executed before his eyes. Next day, after 
placing their heads on a gibbet in Rouen, he set out for Paris, carrying with him 
the King of Navarre, whom he imprisoned in the Louvre. 

But it speedily appeared that he had acted rashly. Avengers instantly sprang 
up in the person of Philip of Navarre and Godfrey Harcourt. Philip of Navarre 
was brother of the incarcerated king, and Count of Longueville; Godfrey Har- 
court was uncle of the beheaded count, and the same Norman baron who, in 1346, 
acted as marshal of the English army, and guided the English to the very gates of 
Paris. Both of them immediately entered into an alliance with Edward, acknow- 
ledged him as King of France, and did homage to him as such; and it became 
evident that John had drawn on the kingdom, whose destinies he had aspired to 
sway, a storm the effects of which were likely to be felt as far and wide as that 
which his sire had caused by the murder of the Breton nobles. 

Ere this the truce between England and France was reckoned among the 
things of the past. It was in June that the truce expired; but it was not till 
the reapers had done their work, and the harvest was gathered into the barns, that 
England began to arm for a renewal of the war. ‘Then, however, no time was lost. 
Three armies were mustered, and destined to attack France from different quarters. 
The first, under the king, was to land at Calais; the second, under the Prince of 
Wales, in Gascony; and the third, under the Earl of Derby, in Normandy, to 
co-operate with Philip of Navarre and Geoffrey Harcourt. 

In the autumn Edward landed with his force at Calais, having taken with him 
his two sons, Lionel of Antwerp and John of Gaunt, that they might see some- 
thing of real war. But in this the young princes were disappointed. The king, 
indeed, marched twenty-two leagues into the country ; and, reaching Hesdin, a 
strong town in Artois, he destroyed the outworks, But no enemy appeared to give 
him battle; and, finding that the country was wasted, and that an army could not 
be subsisted in its march, he was fain to return to Calais, and soon after, abandon- 
ing the idea of operations, he embarked for England. 

More fortunate than the king’s expedition, but, like his, without glory, was that 
of the Prince of Wales. It was the month of October when the young hero 
landed in Gascony and raised his banner. Advancing as far as Toulouse, he there 
crossed the Garonne, and threw his army upon Languedoc. His enterprise was 
perilous; for the King of France had sent thither the Count of Armagnac with a 
force much superior in number; but the prince, far from being daunted by the 
intelligence, pushed on the more boldly, attacked Carcassonne, marched on to 
Narbonne, and, overrunning the country without his foes showing their faces, 
returned to Bordeaux with much plunder and a host of prisoners, 

Hardly had France recovered from the alarm created by the landing of the 
king and the Prince of Wales when the Earl of Derby debarked his fighting 
men on the coast of Normandy, and, entering the country of Coutantin, com- 
menced operations in conjunction with Philip of Navarre and Godfrey Harcourt. 
At first the English earl and the Norman lords carried everything before them, 
taking towns and castles as they went. But their force did not exceed four 
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thousand men; and when John, raising a large body of men-at-arms and infantry, 
came to the rescue of his adherents, the Earl of Derby, who was then at Verneuil, 
found it prudent to depart from that place, and, passing Aigle, made for 'Tubcenf. 

Meanwhile, John, hurrying through Condé, marched straight to Verncuil, and 
followed the Earl to Tubeeuf. But there he halted, and, being informed that he 
could not, with advantage, pursue farther, as there were immense forests, in which 
the English and their allies could take refuge, he turned back, and, after taking all 
the towns and castles in Lower Normandy which belonged to the King of Navarre 
as Count of Evreux, he returned to Paris, congratulating himself on the success of 
his expedition. But, meantime, John’s enemies were preparing for fresh enter- 
prises; and he, ere long, received intelligence which kindled his ire. 

Sire,” said a French knight, whose appearance proved the speed with which 
ho had been riding, ‘I bring you tidings of your enemics.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed John eagerly. ‘‘ Where are they ?” 

“It is of the young Prince of Wales I would speak, sire,” continued the 
knight, who, knowing his master’s fiery temper, was not without apprehension as to 
the effect which his communication might produce. 

“Well, the young Prince of Wales,” said John—‘‘ what of him ?” 

“ Sire,” replied the knight, hesitating no longer, ‘ the Prince of Wales has left 
Bordeaux, and his army is fast advancing towards the fertile country of Berry.” 

“Berry!” cried John, stamping with rage. ‘ By God and St. Denis! I will 
make him rue his audacity. I will go against him without a day’s delay ; and woe 
to him; for I swear, by all the saints, to give him battle whenever and wherever I 


an find him,” . 
Co and ua (To be continued.) 


THE TWA BOOKS: A FABLE. 


Twa books, near neighbours in a shop, 
The tane a gilded Turkey fop, 

The tither’s face was weather-beaten, 
And cauf-skin jacket, sair worm-caten. 
The corky, proud o’ his braw suit, 
Curl’d up his nose, and thus cried out :— 
“Ah! place me on some fresher binks : 
Figh! how this mouldy creature stinks! 
How can a gentle book like me 

Endure sic scoundrel company ? 

What may fouk say to see me cling 

Sae close to this auld ugly thing, 

But that I’m of a simple spirit, 

And disregard my proper merit?” 
Quoth greybeard, ‘‘ Whisht, sir, wi’ your din ; 
For a’ your meritorious skin, 

T doubt if ye be worth within: 

For as auld-fashioned as I look, 

May be I am the better book.” 

“ O heav’ns, I canna thole the clash 

O' this impertinent auld hash, 
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I winna stay ae moment longer.” 

“ My lord, please to command your anger ; 

Pray only let me tell you that——” 

“What wad this insolent be at? 

Rot out your tongue—pray, Master Symmer, 

Remove me frae this dinsome rhymer : 

If you regard your reputation, 

And us o’ a distinguished station, 

Hence frae this beast let me be hurried, 

For wi’ his stour and stink I’m worried.” 
Scarce had he shook his paughty crap, 

When in a customer did pap; 

He up douse Stanza lifts, and eyes him, 

Turns o’er his leaves, admires, and buys 

him. 

“This book,” said he, ‘is guid and scarce, 

The saul o’ sense in sweetest verse.” 

But reading title o’ gilt cleathing, 

Cries,‘ Gods! wha buys this bonny naithing ? 

Nonght duller e’er was put in print: 

Wow! what a deal o’ Turkey’s tint!” 


Attan Ramsay. 
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BY SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE IBEX, 

Diminution of the ibex—Its habitat—The pre- 
serves in the Tyrol—Monte Rosa—Appearance 
of the ibex—Use of its horns—Birth of young— 
A fight with an eagle—Mode of life—Tamed 
ibexes—The ibex chase—A terrible situation— 
Fall down a creyasse—Flesh of the ibex—Present 
prospects of the chase, 

Ae in the lofty mountains of Asia the 

gazelle and antelope species are found 
populating the highest regions where animal 
life can exist; and the lama, vicuna, alpaca, 
and guanaco inhabit the South American 

Andes chain; so we find in the European 

ranges the goats and antelopes at places 

where the conditions of life fail for nearly 
all the other quadrupeds. In the Alps they 
are the principal representatives of the ani- 
mal world, and their range extends from 
the sub-alpine kingdom to the inhospitable 
fields of ice. By their sido exist but few 
large varieties ; above them none at all; for 
the eagles and vultures, though they may 
at times soar about the Alpine peaks, have 
their eyries and breeding-places lower down. 

In order to make use of the highest moun- 
tain region, Nature was compelled to select 
an animal which is satisfied with a scanty 
amount of vegetation, which, further, is en- 
abled by its physical organisation to resist 
the hostile influences of the climate, and 
by its roving habits to seck its food on 
a variety of pasture-grounds; and for this 
the goat-like quadrupeds are best adapted. 
These are spread over the whole world, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Australia, in 
an infinitude of species; and, though gene- 
rally inhabiting mountains, they are also 
found in forests, valleys, steppes, and even 
in the deserts of Africa. On the Swiss 
“mountains the ibex or steinbock figures pro- 
minently. 

Although the Swiss ibex is called the 
European, it is found but at few spots in our 
hemisphere, and has a rival in the Pyrenees 
which differs greatly from it. It seems to 
be at home only on tho highest mountains, 
and hence takes up its abode in the impene- 
trablo Alpine chains which separate the 


Valais from Piedmont, and in the moun- 
tains of Savoy, where, in 1821, hunting the 
ibex was prohibited by a heavy penalty. 
This animal was formerly the ornament of 
the European Alps, at least—in the pre- 
historic age, as is proved by a mighty ibex 
horn found in the Pfahlbauten* on the Lake 
of Zurich. The Romans frequently carried 
as many as 200 head to Rome, for the fights 
in the arena. The cause of their progressive 
diminution may be ascribed to their slow 
rate of propagation, their dauntlessness, 
which allows the hunter to come very close 
to them, and the nature of their place of 
abode. Exposed to so many dangers among 
rocks and glaciers, many annually must 
necessarily perish, and the increasing diffi- 
culty of procuring food adds to the peril. 
Several naturalists are of opinion that the 
ibex was only organised for the lower Alpine 
region, and that when it was driven thence 
it inevitably perished among the barren 
peaks of the high Alps. Probably, ibexcs 
were tolerably numerous in Switzerland 
during the fifteenth century ; the last killed 
was in the canton of Glarus in 1550, and 
the horns are preserved in the town-hall. 
In the Grisons, where the ibex has also been 
extirpated, it was formerly tamed, and we 
find in old records that the Austrian Cas- 
tellan at Castel had from time to time to 
send living ibexes to the park of Innsbruck. 
They were most frequent in the mountains 
of the Upper Engadine, Chiavenna, and 
Vals, but became so diminished in the six- 
teenth century that, in 1612, hunting them 
was prohibited by a fine of fifty crowns. 
This must have been of no effect, for tho 
animals have gradually disappeared from 
those parts, although they passed as tho 
symbol of strength and bravery into tho 
arms of the Rhetian Confederation, an 
honour which has never been paid to the 
chamois, On the Gotthard they wera 
rather frequent in the last century, and @ 
SS See ee 


* About these most curious of European anti- 


quities T hope to say something to my readers cre 
long. 
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German traveller shot oné there about the 
year 1760. 

The noble animals held out the longest in 
the mountains of Berne and the Valais. In 
Salzburg and the Tyrol they disappeared 
more than hundred years back, although 
the archbishops did their best to protect 
them, They even went so far as to erect 
chalets in the highest mountains for the 
gamekeepers, but, at the same time, they 
had the animals captured alive to make them 
presents to princes. In the north-western 
Carpathians the ibex has not been secn 
within the memory of man. Very pleased, 
consequently, were naturalists when these 
animals suddenly reappeared in rather a 
large number on tho Swiss Alps, especially 
at Monte Rosa, where a herd of forty had 
been seen for the last time in 1770. On the 
Aiguilles ranges and the Dents des Bouque- 
tins, in the vicinity of the Dent Blanche, it 
was supposed that the last of the ibexes 
were shot twenty years ago; and when, a 
few years later, seven head were found 
crushed under an avalanche, they were sup- 
posed to be entirely extirpated. In fact, no 
traces of them were visible during twelve 
years. At the present time, doubtless in con- 
sequenco of their strict preservation in Pied- 
mont, herds of eighteen and twenty are seen 
‘on the southern side of the Monte Rosa. It 
would be most desirable to have them at 
once protected by a severe law; but the 
dealers are already offering entire skins with 
the horns for a moderate price; and hence 
naturalists and museums will be the cause 
of the final and inevitable extirpation of an 
animal which was the greatest ornament of 
the Alps. 

The ibex is a handsome and haughty ani- 
mal, four and a-half feet long and two and 
three-quarters feet high, and therefore con- 
siderably larger than the chamois. Its mag- 
nificent horns give it a noble appearance; 
those of the male are from one and a-half 
to two and a quarter feet in length, bent 
straight back, and having on the upper side 
from twelve to eighteen large knotty rings; 
those of the female are only half-a-foot in 
length, and less knotty. The colour of the 
hide is in summer reddish brown, with a 
few white hairs and dark spots, a brown 
stripe on the back, forehead and nose brewn, 
eheek yellow, throat brownish grey, back of 
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the head dak brown and white, back part 
of thigh rusty, belly white with a fow black 
hairs, and upper side of the tail black, 
The ibex has no real beard, although bad 
engravings always represent it with ono; 
the winter coat, however, has a small pencil 
of long stiff hairs on the chin, which dis- 
appears with the spring change of coat. A 
well-fed male weighs about 200 lbs., and tho 
horns 151bs.; but the female rarely exceeds 
100 lbs. The animal is of muscular, com- 
pact build, with a bold and fierce demeanour. 
The head is relatively small, the ears are 
short and set far back, and the eyes very 
bright, and, as in the chamois, without lach- 
rymal glands. It has white lips; the neck 
and throat are remarkably powerful and 
muscular, as are the legs, though they ap- 
pear to be thin, Tho ibex is not so lightly 
builé as the more active chamois; the tail is 
six inches long, and constantly raised as in 
goats, and ends in a chestnut-coloured tuft ; 
the winter coat is far closer, darker, and 
longer than the summer one. 

The old naturalists troubled themselves 
sorely about the uses of the mighty horns, 
and invented wondrous fables. Gessner con- 
sidered that the animal solely employed them 
to fall on, or to ward off heavy falling stones. 
(In the same way he says of chamois that, 
when pursued to the highest rocks, where they 
could no longer stand or walk, they hung on 
by the horns, and were hurled down by the 
hunters.) When the ibex, however, notices 
that it is near death’s door, it ascends to the 
highest crest of the mountains, hangs on to 
a rock with its horns, twists itself round and 
round till they are screwed off, and then 
falls down and expires. 

The ibex appears to feel the cold but 
slightly. Old bucks have been seen stand- 
ing for hours in astorm as quictly as statues; 
and when shot it has been found that their 
ears were frost-bitten, and they had not 
noticed it. Pairing frequently takes placo 
in January. At the end of July a woolly- 
haired young one of the size of a cat is born, 
which at once runs off with the mother, and 
bleats like a goat. The old ibexes whistle 
on the approach of dangor like the chamois, 
but when greatly alarmed they produce a 
peculiar sound resembling a short, sharp 


sneeze. They live in herds, but at.» later 
age the old bucks keep aloof, They face 
18 
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danger with united strength. Thus the 
celebrated ibex-hunter, Fournier, once saw 
six female ibexes feeding with theirsix fawns 
in the Valais: when an eagle hoyered over 
them the mothers collected with their young 
under a projecting rock, and turned their 
horns against the predaceous bird, while 
carefully following the movements of its 
shadow. The sportsman watched the inte- 
resting scene for a long time, and eventually 
scared the eagle away. 

At-night the ibexes generally descend to 
the nearest forests to feed, but rarely ven- 
ture more than a quarter of a leaguo from 
the open ridge. At sunrise they go higher, 
and camp on the highest and warmest spots 
looking east and south, where they spend 
the greater part of the day in dozing or rumi- 
nating. Old ibexes are rather phlegmatic, 
and lie or stand the whole day through on the 
same spot—usually a projecting rock—which 
affords them a safe retreat and open pros- 
pect. The mothers and their fawns usually 
lie somewhat lower down the mountain side. 
They are very fond of wormwood and other 
Alpine herbs, but despise the young shoots 
of willows, beeches, raspberry and rhodo- 
dendron trees; and, like the chamois and 
goats, they like to lick salt from the rocks. 
In winter they retreat to the highest woods, 
and are compelled to live on buds, mosses, 
and lichen. They always avoid the vicinity 
of chamois; still, in the tenth century tamed 
ibexes were driven out to pasture with goats, 
and willingly returned with them, 

It is almost impossible to form an idea of 
the enormous muscular strength of these 
animals. They will scale a rock fifteen feet 
nigh in their leaps without any previous 
run, and they can stand firmly on the top of 
agate. A tame young ibex will leap over a 
man’s head, and come down firmly on its 
legs. One ran up a perpendicular wall with 
no other holdfast than the rough spots 
donuded of mortar. When captured young, 
aud brought up on goat’s milk, they are 
easily tamed, and become merry playfellows; 
but older bucks are often savage and spiteful. 
One that was kept in the village of Aigle 
was always gentle, and would hold its head 
down to be patted, and became so attached 
to the she-goat that suckled it as to run up 
on hearing it bleat. Females, when domesti- 
cated, are always gentle, timid, and obedient. 
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At Andermatt a young ibex has been kept 
for two years on an Alp, which was cap- 
tured on the Monte Rosa. It was remark- 
ably tame, pastured at liberty, and generally 
spent the day on the roof of the chalet. 
M. Nager, a well-known Swiss naturalist, 
has, during the last few years, received forty 
shot specimens from the Monte Rosa, and 
given them nearly all to foreign museums. 
Several times he also received living ones. 
In August, 1854, he even had a small herd 
of eight head together upon an Alp. It 
cost trouble and expense enough to collect 
them. Hoe engaged a number of hunters to 
find the wild females, and watch them 
incessantly when about to give birth. If 
the exact moment was seized, and the place 
accessible, the fawn could be secured; but a 
second too late, and the chance was lost. 
M. Nager conceived the laudable project of 
colonising the St. Gotthard with these ani- 
mals, but this was beyond the means of a 
private individual. Indeed, in the lower 
country they appear subject to diseases from 
which, on their native heights, they are, 
doubtless, free. 

The ibex has a far more precarious life 
than that of the chamois. It is killed by a 
wound which would not prevent a chamois 
from running for miles. When one is shot, 
its companions fly madly in all directions, 
while the wounded animal advances slowly, 
shakes its head sadly from side to side, and 
soon lies down to die. Nothing very certain 
is known as to the duration of life with the 
ibex, but it is supposed to be twenty years. 

Tbex-hunting is one of the most dangerous 
sports, and followed by countless difficulties. 
In Switzerland there are but few admirers 
of the sport, and they are in the Valais, In 
autumn, when the ibexes are fattest, the 
sportsmen climb the southern mountains, 
and either proceed towards the enormous 
group of the Monte Rosa, or, unobserved by 
the Italian hunters, penetrate into the Alps 
of Piedmont and Savoy. As the sport is 
prohibited in both these countries, tho 
greatest cunning and prudence are requisite. 
Provided with a scanty store of food, they 
traverse for a fortnight the most inaccessible 
heights, and sleep on the rocks or in a 
standing position, after securing themselves 
with a rope so that they may not fall over a 
precipice. The ibex cannot be hunted like 
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common game. 
think of getting within shot. 


daybreak, for at that time the ibexes go up. 


Spending the night on the snow border 


without a shelter, being compelled to guard 


one’s self against freezing by carrying stones 
and jumping, are certainly a drop of worm- 


wood in the cup of sporting pleasure. To 
this must be added the dangers of glaciers, 
and a hundred others. Thus, we learn from 


an old book how a chamois and ibex hunter 
fell into a deep crevasse while crossing a 


glacier on the Limmern Alp. His comrades 
lost sight of him, and as they thought he 
had broken his neck, or would soon die of 
cold, they commended his soul to the Deity. 
As they were going homo it occurred to 
them that he might still be saved. They 
hurried to the chalet, which was a league 
and a-half distant, where they only found a 
coverlet, which they cut into strips, and 
hurried back to the crevasse. 

In the meanwhile the unhappy man was 
in the most awful position. In falling he 
had managed to squeeze himself into a 
narrow part, and thus hoe held himself 
hovering over a great depth, up to the chest 
in ice-water, supporting himself with his 
arms on the ice, in constant terror and 
danger of death, and half-killed by cold. 
“In this unfathomable prison,” says our 
reporter, ‘there contended against him 
water, air, and ice, the first of which ele- 
ments tried to swallow him, the second to 
oppress him by its weight, while the third 
would not hold him through its slipperiness.” 
At this moment the rope appeared in the 
air; he bound it with great care round his 
body, and his comrades drew him slowly 
up. <A few feet from the top the rope of 
strips broke, and the almost saved candi- 
date for death fell back again into the abyss. 
The remainder of the rope was not long 
enough, and the hunter had broken his arm 
in the fall. For all that his comrades did 
not give him up, but tore the strips long- 
ways, bound them together as well as they 
could, and let the rope down again. In spite 
of his broken arm, the hunter again fastened 
this thin line round him; his comrades 
pulled; he helped by struggling with pain- 
ful efforts, and thus the marvellous escape 


If the hunter is not above 
the animal when he is scented, ho need not 
Hence the 
hunter must be on the highest ridges by 





was effected. On reaching the top he fell 
into a fainting fit, and had to be carried 
home. He spoke all his life long with 
horror of the hours he had spent in this icy 
grave. 

What a price it must cost to secure a 
single head of game, and how proportionately 
paltry is the prey finally captured! Only a 
violent passion can impel a man to follow 
this uncertain track. But sportsmen declare 
no pleasure in the world equals that of get- 
ting within shot of the grazing animal. It 
has been pursued, watched, and tracked for 
weeks: the hunter has followed step by step 
the trail of the handsome creature, which he 
has neyer seen. On cold nights he has the 
hope of securing his game to warm his 
trembling limbs, At length he sees the 
noble animal lying on an inaccessible rock 
terrace. For hours he follows a circuitous 
path over ice, ravines, and ridges. Ho 
cannot seo the beast, but supposes that it 
has remained in its position, and at length 
he gets to windward of it. He cautiously 
looks for the rock: the ibex is off, and is 
now airing itself on a dizzy precipice a 
hundred yards farther on. With a beating 
heart, trembling with hope and fear, ‘the 
sportsman approaches, raises his rifle, the 
shot echoes tremendously through the deadly 
silence of the Alps, and the quivering ibex 
lies bleeding among the rocks. 

When the animal has fallen, it is at once 
taken up. The sportsman binds the four 
feet together at the knees, throws it on his 
back, and securely fastens down the head 
and heavy horns‘ lest they should move 
about while he is descending the hill; then 
the gun is hung over the right shoulder and 
chest, and the brave man, with a burden 
weighing two hundredweight, and both 
hands firmly pressed on the Alpine stock, 
commences his most dangerous homeward 
route. The flesh of the ibex is very like 
mutton, but coarser and firmer, and with a 
rather gamy taste. Ibex-hunting formerly 
cost many human lives, and ruined many a 
family. If the animals be driven, as appears 
probable, by the Savoyard sportsmen. from 
the Mont Blanc range to the Valais Alps, the 
number of Swiss hunters will be only too 
rapidly augmented. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ALPINE MARMOTS. 


ffome of the marmot—Its appearance—Its food— 
Summer life—How it is cooked—The summer 
abodes—Winter burrows—Stock of hay—Hiber- 
nation—Experiments with a sleeping marmot— 
Strange notions about the marmot—Digging out 
marmots prohibited—Mode of hunting them—A 
terrible death—Father and son—Other foes of 
the marmot. 


On the highest ranges of the Alps, where 
no tree or bush grows, and the goat and 
sheep hardly venture, the marmot finds its 
favourite home. The Tessiners call it 
‘‘mure montana,” whence are derived the 
Tyrolese ‘* Urmentea,” the Savoyard “ mar- 
motta,” the French “marmotte,” the En- 
gadine ‘Montanella,” and probably the 
German “Murmelthier.” Most of us are 
acquainted with these pretty little creatures, 
which sport among the rocks in summer, 
and are carried by Savoyard boys to the 
towns and villages, where, by their harmless 
tricks, they amuse children of larger and 
smaller growth. As early as the year 1000 
the monks of St. Gallen were aware of the 
dainty nature of the animal, and had a 
peculiar blessing for the dish—“ May the 
benediction make it fat!” 

The marmot is one of the most interesting 
features of the animal life of the Alps; and 
so many observations have been made of its 
mode of life and nature, that we are enabled 
to offer our readers an accurate account of 
it. Although belonging to the rodents, it 
differs remarkably from the other members 
of the family. It has not the activity of the 
mouso ‘or the squirrel, or the extraordinary 
speed and cleverness of the hare. Provided 
for a subterranean existence, it contents 
itself with the small stretch of pasture-land 
in the vicinity of its earth, and defends itself 
effectually against any intruder ,by biting 
and scratching. During that rough season, 
however, when it would here gain a liveli- 
hood with difficulty, provident Nature pro- 
teets the animal by a lethargic sleep against 
hunger and the foes to whom it would infal- 
libly succumb during its wanderings. 

The marmot lives almost exclusively on 
vegetables, such as the vigorous Alpine herbs, 
which are also the best fodder for cows—the 
motherwort, aster, clover, sorrel, &c.; and 
also, so it is said, on small birds and their 








eggs. In captivity it devours all sorts of 
cabbages, roots, and fruit, but never meat. 
At times several marmots confined together 
will attack each other, and one be bitten to 
death, though not devoured, A very savage 
marmot in the same cage with a blackbird, 
four Greek partridges, and a water-hen, bit 
off the heads of two of the birds. Two other 
marmots, younger and tamer, bit through 
the boards of a hen-house, and, like martens, 
bit off the heads of the fowls, though with- 
out tasting the blood. They must be very 
carefully confined to prevent them breaking 
out. They nibble through the thickest 
boards with incredible speed wherever they 
can drive a tooth in, bite through the lead 
of windows, and climb up walls with great 
agility. 

Larger objects given them in captivity 
they generally devour squatting on their 
hams; in the open air this is rarer, as they 
do not often haye anything to hold in their 
fore paws. In captivity they, at times, like 
a deep draught of milk, which they swallow 
like fowls, repeatedly lifting their heads. 
They are very rarely seen drinking when at 
liberty. 

The summer life of the marmots is 
amusing. At daybreak the old ones first 
appear at the entrance of the holes, cautiously 
extend their heads, watch, listen, survey the 
neighbourhood, and then venture out to take 
their breakfast. They nibble off the shortest 
grass with incredible speed, run actively 
backwards and forwards, and seem to turn 
their attention chiefly to the buds of the 
small Alpine plants, which disappear for a 
long distance round a marmot-burrow. 
When all haye eaten their fill, they regu- 
larly lie down on a selected spot, generally 
a comfortable stone in the sun. This tra- 
ditional resting-place is at no great distanco 
from the mouth of the burrow, and can 
always be recognised, like the path leading 
to it, because both are worn completely 
smooth, ‘Time is passed in sleeping and 
playing. Every moment they sit up on their 
hind legs, clean, scratch, and comb them- 
selves, and amuse each other. Some young 
ones have eyen been noticed trying to walk 
on their hind legs. But the first which 
discerns any suspicious object—a bird of 
prey, a fox, or a man—whistles through its 
nose in a deep, loud key, the others echo the 
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* sound, and in a moment all have vanished. 
It is not quite certain whether they post 
sentries like the chamois, but they are less 


exposed to danger through their diminutive | 


size, as well as the extreme acuteness of 
their organs of vision, smell, and hearing. 
A sportsman rarely succeeds in outwitting 
them or shooting into their holes, and can 
only do so by watching for hours. They 
are, however, often dug out in the beginning 


of winter, or caught in traps during the! 


summer—a certain and easy mode of cap- 
turing them, by which, unfortunately, their 
number is annually diminished. 


The marmot is a stout-built little animal | 


with a thick, flat, large head, and is most 


covered with a large moustache. The bril- 
liantly-black eyes are rather prominent, the 


little, round, hairy ears lie flat against the | 


head, the cheeks seem swollen, and the neck 
is short and thick; the rather short feet 
reveal a powerful organisation. Various 
healing properties are attributed to the flesh 
of this animal by the inhabitants of the 
mountains, who use it as a universal remedy. 
In preparing it for food, it is generally 
scalded or singed like a young pig, smoked, 
and, after a few days, boiled. Its flavour is 
so strong when fresh that it creates nausea 
in those unaccustomed to it. The marmots 
are regarded by the shepherds as true 
weather prophets. If the little creatures 
are making their hay, there will be fair 
weather; if they are chattering much, it 
will soon rain; if they stop up their holes 
more closely than usual, it will be a severe 
winter, and so on. 

During the summer the marmots dig their 
abodes deep in the earth, and form passages, 
at times twelve feet long, which are often 
so narrow that you can scarce thrust your 
fist into them, and terminating in a circular 
hall. Of the loose earth produced by the ex- 
zavation some is thrown outside, but the 
greater part is trodden down, so as to make 
the passages smooth and firm. Pairing 
takes place at the end of the winter sleep, in 
April or May. The young are born in 
June, and the litter is from four to six at 
the most. The young marmots do not leave 
the burrow till they are full-grown, and 
share it with the old ones till the next 
summer. When the mother is suckling, she 





sits like a dog on her hind legs, and the 
little one reaches the teats through the out- 
stretched legs, as will bo seen in the en- 
graving. 

The summer burrow is often as much ag 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea; but 
towards autumn the marmot constracts a 
winter abode much lower down the moun- 
tain, It is seldom more than four feet 
below the turf, and, being intended often for 
a family of fifteen, it is very spacious, The 
sportsman detects it by the quantity of hay 
seattered around, and by the mouths being 
carefully stopped up with hay, earth, and 
stones, while those of the summer burrows 


/ are invariably left open. Before the burrow 
original-looking. The upper lip is cleft, and | 


is shut up, however, which generally takes 
place towards the middle of October, the 
hay is got in. It is not known with cer- 
tainty whether the marmots eat tho hay 
with which they cover the floor of their 
dwellings, and which is never found in the 
summer burrows. M. Schinz supposes that 
they do so when they awake suddenly on a 
fine spring day, before there is any nourish- 
ment to be found outside. Tame marmots 
are known to eat when they awake, and it 
would consequently appear that the instinct 
of self-preservation induces the animal to 
lay by this store. Pliny’s fabulous story 
that the Alpine mice (marmots) get the hay 
into their burrows by one lying on its back, 
being loaded with hay, and then dragged in 
by another, holding its tail between its 
teeth, for which reason the hair is worn off 
their backe, has, amusingly enough, been 
kept up to the present day, although the 
slightest examination of the sides of the 
passages will prove how the hair gets rubbed 
off, 

On opening the winter burrow the whole 
family is found lying together in a death- 
like lethargy. Tho animals are rolled up 
with their nose on their tail. In this state 
of preservative lethargy provident Mother 
Nature secures the existence of the mar- 
mots, which would otherwise perish in the 
Alpine winter of six or eight months. Their 
bodies seem so organised as to be nourished 
through the winter by the fat accumulated 
during the fine weather; for, as soon as 
storms announce the approach of the former 
season, the marmot retires to its cave, and 
ceases to have any positive enjoyment of 
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life. It suarce breathes, and does not need 
food; the warmth is withdrawn from the 
lungs; the whole frame becomes cooled, and 
the animal sinks into a sleep from which it 
does not wake till April. If taken during 
sleep into the open air it becomes frozen, as 
the lungs are unable to preserve the vital 
heat. Professor Mangili has calculated that 
it breathes only 71,000 times during its six 
months of torpor, while, when awake, it 
breathes 72,000 times in two days. Reg- 
nault placed a marmot enjoying its winter 
sleep under an air-pump. It remained under 
it for 117 hours, and only consumed one- 
thirteenth part of the oxygen inhaled by a 
lively marmot, and half of that was found 
in the carbon exhaled by it. 

When captured, marmots live in a warm 
room the same in winter as in summer, but 
in a cold one they collect everything they 
can, build a nest, and begin sleeping. The 
hunters believe many strange stories about 
the winter sleep of the marmots. Some 
think that the animals always awake at full 
moon; others declare that at every new and 
full moon they turn on their other side, 
though without waking. The common 
opinion that marmots fat in summer are 
thin in spring appears equally erroneous, 
for a hunter shot one in April which had 
worked its way through the snow, and was 
quite fat, although its stomach was empty. 
It is probable that they grow thin after 


their sleep through the difficulty of pro- 
curing food. 

In most of the cantons digging out mar- 
mots is prohibited, and rightly so. When 
Nature carefully and wondrously protects the 
life of a harmless creature, it is an impiety 
to drag her defenceless protégé from its place 
of refuge and kill it. Fair sport is not 
objectionable, for the marmots are clever 
enough to take care of themselves. A mar- 
mot-hunt has its dangers, too. In November, 
1852, two hunters from Geneva, Carlier and 
his son, went to look for marmot-holes in 
the glaciers of Argentiéres. The father 
crept into a burrow, and was engaged in 
widening it, when it fell in and crushed him. 
The son crawled in to extricate him, but 
a fresh fall took place and buried them 
both. 

They struggled for two hours to get out, 
one lying on the back of the other, and then 
the son died. The father lay for three long, 
wretched days, without light or food, help 
or strength, under the corpse of his boy, till 
friends came and dug him out. He, too, 
died a few hours later, through the frightful 
sufferings he had undergone. 

‘As well as by man, the marmot is chiefly 
pursued by eagles and yultures—in whose 
nests remains of the animal are constantly 
found in summer—and also by Alpine foxes. 
Tt also suffers fearfully from worms, which 
at times appear in incredible numbers. 





A TALE OF A KITE, 
BY T. ARCHER, 


CHAPTER, III, 
THE KITE, 


pees PEMBURY and I sat in the punt. You will remember this, 

though we have been sitting there so long that you might almost 
have forgotten it. We were talking in quite a low voice, almost a 
whisper, for we had begun to fish in earnest, and were in the middle 
of a swim of roach. Months had gone by since the events that have 
been described in the last chapter. Mr. Sharkey came once a week to 
take the rents collected by Mr. Deedes. No more had been seen or 
heard of the gardener, whose appearance to Mr. Boodle had caused so 
much commotion. Nothing particular had happened to rouse attention, 
so that even such an ordinary event as the arrival of Jarvis as the new 
odd man at the Pike and Sluice was a matter of conversation for a day 
or two. Jarvis himself was so taciturn, and did so little to attract 
observation, that probably only my stepfather and the doctor, and Jack 
and Annie and myself, knew or cared anything about him beyond a 
passing good-morning, or the occasional invitation given him by an 
habitué of the Pike to have a pint of ale, or to give some information 
about the state of the river, with a view to the places where it would 
be worth while to ground-bait. 

So Jack and I were not talking about the affairs of the village. 
What little we said was about a kite—a splendid and gigantic kite 
about five feet high, which we designed to fly above the river, and to 
fasten to a boat, that we might try whether it would carry us along 
the stream in the straight reach between Foxley and Burgess Lock. 

The kite was nearly completed, for we had given up our bird-stuffing 
for this new experiment. It stood in the tool shed, and Annie was, as 
we believed, engaged in cutting and folding coloured paper with which 
to make the tail ready for the first trial flight. We were discussing, in 
low tones, the relative advantages of the water-meadow beyond the 
Pike, and a waste field near the ruins of an ancient manor-house, the 
broken turrets of which, and the crumbling brick and stone of a 
portion of the interior, had belonged to a farm, which was now tenant- 
less and neglected, there being no dwelling-house upon it except a 
ramshackle cottage, also in ruins; and the land being so poor, stony, 
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and over-run with weeds, that it had been long untilled. We had just 
decided that this comparatively lonely and uncared-for spot would be 
best for the trial trip of the kite when we heard the sound of footsteps 
and men’s voices on the bank above where we were sitting, and, with 
the punt drawn in close under the overhanging margin, were concealed 
by the long sedgy grass and weeds, 

“What brought you back, then, after you’d promised to put the sea 
between us?” said one of the voices. “ You had your price, and a 
bargain’s a bargain. If you come to that, you had double your price, 
and not another farthing do you get out of me!” 

Jack and I looked at each other; we had both recognised the tones 
as those of Mr. Sharkey, who way evidently standing still in the foot- 
path just beyond the bank. 

“ Price, did you say?” replied his companion erufily. “There ain’t 
no price for what I done.” 

“Por what you did? What dzd you do? You don’t mean to say 
9% 





that you 

“No; I don’t mean to say what you was goin’ to say. I didn’t lay a 
fmger on him. He seemed to be asleep when I went in, not knowin’ 
he were there. It wasn’t till I see the place all open and the box 
on the table afore him that I see it wouldn’t want no breaking open. 
When he looked wp—or I should say, ¢f he looked up, for I ain’t 
certain whether he was alive or whether he wasn’t—I was hid in the 
shadow of the winder curtain, along with the box. It’s my belief as 
he never moyed and never see anything, and that——” 

“ And that it wasn’t through your going in that he was startled,— 
that he was in his last sleep, eh? But where is what you went for? 
not in the box, where it ought to have been. I broke that open the 
night you brought it, and there was nothing of much use. Not what 
you went for, at all events.” 

“Qh! there warn’t, warn’t there? Then so much the wuss, or 
perhaps so much the better, for both on us. But you'll have to pay 
me to keep quiet all the same.” 

“When you find that document we'll see about ty? 

“Qh! will we? Then there’s some one else as may think it worth 
his while to stump up for it as much as you.” 

“You scoundrel! Who is there likely to pay you for it as I have 
done? You have it hidden somewhere, I'll swear; but what's the use 
of it to anybody else?” 

“Now look ye here, mister, don’t speak too loud; where ’ve come 
from there was a chap that I met up the country where T’d_ gone to 
look around, and he’d come from the mines, and was having a turn at 
shepherdin’ on one of the cattle runs, along with a pal of his; and IT 
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was took with the fever, and he nussed me over it, and never mind 
how, but I found out as his name was John Fusbridge ; and when we 
parted, and he went aboard ship to come to England, I says to myself, 
Tl foller you. Foller him I did in the next homeward bound, and 
if ever I seo a man alive, I sce him a-coming out of the train on the 
London platform as I was coming down here to-day.” 

“So that’s your story, is it, and you think I’m fool enough to believe 
you? Now just listentome. I shall be—you know where—to-night 
and to-morrow night. You bring that paper with you and hand it 
over to me, and you shall haye a couple of ten-pound notes, After 
to-morrow night, if you don’t come, I shall know that you’ve only been 
trying it on with me, and you'd best go back where you’ve come 
from.” 

With these words the speaker seemed to turn on his heel and walk 
rapidly away in the direction of the lock-house, which was at no great 
distance up the river. 

A barge was coming along, and the noise of the horse’s hoofs and the 
dviver’s boots on the towing-path at the other side prevented our 
hearing more than a muttered growl of rage and defiance from the 
bank above us; but it also enabled us to take out the punt-poles and 
push along gently till we were nearly abreast of the barge before the 
man on the bank came nearer the water. When he did so, he sat down 
on the bank with his legs dangling over, and on catching sight of us, 
stared in a@ dazed sort of way, and untying a cotton handkerchief 
which he carried, took out a huge lump of bread and a piece of cheese, 
and began to eat, using a clasp knife to cut the bread with. 

He wag a thin, gaunt-looking fellow, dressed in rough clothes like 
those of a navvy, and wore a long beard and thick moustache. Jack 
had made signs to me to be quiet, and when we moved the punt 
had gone and gently eased up the pole, signing to me to do the same 
with the other. The fellow who was eating kept his eyes fixed on us 
as we poled now up the river towards the Pike and Sluice, Jack was 
still silent, and I noticed that he seemed to be puzzled. 

“You know who that was that was talking to our friend yonder, 
don’t you, Dick?” he asked at last. 

“Well, Ishould say Sharkey,” I replied. ‘ What’s he up to now, 
I wonder?” 

“And who's that fellow sitting there? See, he’s getting up and 
coming our way. I can’t make out why, but I seem to know him.” 

“More than I do, Jack. Never saw anybody like him about here. 
Bearded like the pard, as somebody says—Shakespeare, isn’t it?” 

“Hold your row, Dick, Yes, that’s it—the beard—take that off, 
and—tI’ve got it; he’s the gardener Ben—you know—old Mr. Fus- 
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bridge’s gardener. He used to come to our place for physic for the 
rheumatics, and I’ye seen him often as he used to sit in the surgery 
waiting for my father and staring at the names on the bottles. Dick, 
there’s something queer about this.” 

“Suppose we could find it out, eh, Jack?” 

“Well, perhaps we might,” replied Jack slowly. “I'll tell you what 
—we must go home now, It’s about tea-time already; but we'll both 
think it over, and to-morrow morning, when I come to your place and 
we take out the kite, we'll each see what the other makes of it. I 
wonder whether it would be any good to tell old Jarvis?” 

“Old Jarvis isn’t here. Didn’t you say he’d gone up to town this 
morning ?” 

“No; I said I thought so, by his being such a regular swell.” 

“Well, he isn’t here, at any rate,” I replied, as we moored the old 
punt by the bank of a cutting that led from the river to the garden of 
the inn. 

“Isn't he, though?” said Jack, pointing across the field. “Here he 
comes, Dick. Look sharp!” 

I had handed the rods and tackle up to Jack, and now scrambled out 
of the punt with our basket of roach. Sure enough coming across the 
water-meadow ata brisk pace was Jarvis, and walking with him, or 
rather, trotting along close to his elbow, was another man,—a queer, 
skinny-looking chap who looked like a foreigner, or, I might say, a sort 
of nigger minstrel, for his face was pretty nearly black, he was so dark. 
He wore a check suit and a floppy felt hat, and carried a fishing-rod 
and a bait can; so it looked as though he had come down to the Pike 
for some fishing. 

‘When they reached the corner of the house, he placed these on a 
wooden bench that was fixed under a treo just where any one sitting 
could see through the window into the tap-room. Then he sat down, 
put his feet upon the bench, pulled his hat down to shade his face, and 
taking a big cigar from his pocket, began to smoke. 

Jarvis had gone round to the back of the house, and we expected 
him to reappear presently in his ordinary everyday clothes, but we 
waited in vain; and as the light was already fading on the river, we 
set off for a run homeward, the last person we saw being the man with 
the beard, who came slouching along the path, crossed the little foot- 
bridge at the sluice, and made his way into the door of the Pike, first 
staying to pull his old cap well down over his forehead. 
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On the following morning, Jack and I were out directly after 
breakfast—for it was a holiday—and were on our way to the waste 
field by the ruined house, carrying the kite between us, the tail wound 
over the projecting ends of lath that formed the spine and cross-ribs, 
and a vast length of strong twine upon a pobbin-ended ree?. It was a 
splendid kite, with a dun and gold figure of a real kite, the bird of 
that name, painted on one side, and gold and crimson stars on the 
other. Annie had done her work well, and we were all three sorry 
that she was going up to town with my mother that day, and could 
not come with us to see our success. Anybody who has carried a large 
kite for a couple of miles, while a nice light summer breeze was blow- 
mg, knows that it is a pretty stiff job, but it is not half such a job as 
getting the kite to mount steadily. Our work had only half begun 
when we at last reached the lonely field by the ruin. Jack and I 
must haye run miles in taking that kite out to give it a good start, 
only to find that after rising for a few yards it pitched down headlong, 
or that it wobbled from side to side, so that fifty times we had to alter 
the place where the string was fastened to the loop, and at last decided 
that the tail, which was already so long that it never seemed to be 
entirely off the ground, was not quite heavy enough to ensure a steady 
flight. Stones tied up in a pocket-handkerchief didn’t seem to produce 
the required effect, and we were at our wits’ end, and sat down by the 
broken fence of the deserted and dismantled cottage to consider 
whether we could make one more experiment before going home in 
disgust. 

“Tl tell you what, Jack,” I gaid presently ; “ let’s have a look inside 
the cottage here ; there may be some old paper or something lying about 
that we can tie to the tail in bunches a few inches apart.” 

“Bravo, Dick! so there may. Come on ; we can get in at the window 
at the back, where there is only a broken board or two. If not, it 
wouldn’t be much trouble to hack down the remains of this rotten old 
door.” 

In another minute we were inside the back room, a sort of lean-to 
scullery, but with part of the roof gone, and the brick floor heaped 
with rubbish, lying in pools of water, which had fallen through 
the ragged thatch. A door leading to the living-room was half open, 
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hanging on one hinge, and there, though the place was in little better 
condition, we saw, to our surprise, that a couple of boards had been 
placed on four roughly-formed legs, to serve for a table, and that an 
old rush-chair stood near the hearth, in which a rusty skillet still held 
some wood-ashes and remnants of burnt weeds, Nothing was to be 
seen in the shape of waste scraps of paper-till we pulled open the door 
of a crazy cupboard beside the fireplace, and then we came upon a tin 
plate, a mug, an empty bottle, and, to our delight, a bundle of old 
newspapers. 

“The very thing,” said Jack. “We can fold each one of these with- 
out tearing them; and when we have seen how much weight the kite 
wants, we'll put them back again. Some tramp seems to have taker 
up his quarters here, and this is his library. Come on, Dick.” 

In about half an hour we had fastened the papers at reeular inter 
vals on the tail of the kite, which went up with a steady grace that took 
it soaring into an upper current of air, where it remained almost sta- 
tionary, appearing to be about the size of a trowel- blade, and pulling 
steadily on the string, which we held in tur ns, to our intense delight. 

“T say, Dick, I should like to know who the fellow is that’s taken 
up his quarters here,” said Jack. “ We didn’t go up the stairs into 
the bedroom, The Soe S just under the thatch there, I Wonder 
if we could get in? Are you game to tr vias 

“T don’t mind, if you'll hold the kite,” I replied. 

“No, we'll go together; the kite’s all right now. Tl stick the reel 
between these planks of the fence; and give two or three turns of 
the string round the post. Come on, Let’s go and try the stairs. 

In another minute we were once more inside the cottage, and succeeded 
in mounting half a dozen broken wooden stairs, like the runes of a 
ladder, shut in by a door in the kitchen; but it was pitch dark, 
and when Jack struck a match we found at the top steps had been 
broken away, and we had to scramble through a square opening closed 
by a trap-door. The room was a mere cupboard, with a sloping roof, 
but led into another rather larger, which was empty, except for a heap 
of straw in one corner. No, not quite empty, for under the window, 
which was now open, lay a soft felt hat, which I was about to pick up, 
when we were startled by a series of unearthly howls just outside the 
house. By one impulse we both rushed to the window, with the result 
that our heads came together with a crash, that stunned us for a 
moment. In another instant we were both looking out of the shattered 
casement and screaming with laughter, till I began to fear we should 
bring the remains of the roof about our ears. 

For there, struggling on the ground, with the string of our kite 
wound round his leg, and drawing him along with it, was a human 
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being, who seemed to be gradually slipping out of his clothes, his head 
and arms being enveloped in the folds of ‘a light loose coat, which ap- 
peared to be dragging his trousers up to his shoulders. 

His contortions were both fearful and entertaining, and we at 
once recognised by the colour of his attire and his singularly slender 
figure that the sufferer was the coloured gentleman who had come 
with Jarvis to the Pike and Sluice, and whom we had left sitting 
smoking on the wooden bench outside that pleasant hostelry. 

But all other considerations were lost in our fear for the safety of 
our kite. Jack and I tumbled over each other down the ladder, and 
had a race for the window at which we hadentered. We were bruised 
and breathless when we regained the front of the house, but we were 
too late. The black man had suddenly bounded to his feet, and as we 
ran towards him had bitten through the twine, and as the kite, re- 
leased from the tension of the string, soared away with a swaying 
motion, he stood with his white teeth shining and his beady eyes 
glittering like the eyes of a bird of prey. With a wriggle he freed 
himself of the coat, which still hampered him, with a leap that carried 
him a dozen feet he sprang to catch up a curiously knobbed stick 
which lay upon the ground, and whirling it round his head, advanced. 
threateningly. But Jack had armed himself with the reel that had 
held the twine, and I stood on the defensive with a stone in each hand. 
For the life of us we couldn’t help laughing again; when, strange to 
say, the savage—for such he looked—began to laugh too, showing 
more teeth and more eyes than before, and throwing down his stick, 
came towards us with his hands held out. 

“Berry much fun jokee, sah,” he ejaculated, grinning. “ Kotch 
Maori-boy by’m leg. Yah! Your bird flied away, eentlemuns. Please 
give me my hat, sah.” 

In the very act of shaking hands with us, which he did quite 
heartily, he took the soft hat from the ground where I had dropped it 
from the window, put it on his head, picked up his coat and stick, and 
running across the field ata rate which would have beaten a horse, 
vanished behind a distant hedge. 

There was no time to watch whether he came back or reappeared, for 
we too had to run if we were to hope to recover our lost kite. A pretty 
dance it led us, for it seemed to have got into cross currents of wind 
and we were dodging it all the afternoon, till we fancied we saw it 
coming down at no great distance from the direction of Foxley ; then 
we lost sight of it altogether, and had to sit down and rest. 

“We might as well get something to eat, Dick,” said Jack, “for they 
won't expect me home till tea-time, and I don’t suppose Mr. Dornton 
will wait dinner for you, as your mother and Annie have gone to Lon- 
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don, so you can go home to have that delightful “ meat-tea,” that women 
and girls like, and men and boys hate so much. Suppose we go to the 
Pike, and have some bread and cheese and a couple of bottles of old 
Beasley’s gingerbeer. Then we may see Jarvis, and ask him what he 
thinks of things in general, and of his foreign friend in particular.” 

But when we reached the Pike Jarvis was not anywhere about the 
farm; and by the time we had eaten our bread and cheese, and wan- 
dered about the garden, and looked at the pigs, and the cows, and 
watched a game or two of skittles, it was time to go and look after our 
kite again on the way home. 

“Where’s Jarvis, George? Is he out fora holiday?” we asked of 
a farm-labourer, who came plodding along with a wheelbarrow, just 
as we started. 

“Well, young gents, I don’t rightly moind,” replied the man, “but 
I did hear as he had a message come about half an hour ago to run 
over and see Muster Dornton ; belike yow'll find him there.” 

“T say, boys!” said my stepfather, coming to the door of his library, 
as Jack and I went into the hall and hung up our caps, “ where have 
you been, and what has become of the kite?” 

“Tost,” I replied; “ we’ve been looking for it. Hullo, Jarvis! You 
here? It was all through your nigger friend that it got lost,—he bit 
through the string, and behaved like a lunatic, or a wild man of the 
woods.” 

“Mhat last is just what he is,” said Jarvis, who was standing at the 
table spreading out two or three crumpled newspapers. “Tell us how 
it all came about, young gentlemen.” 

“ What, about our losing the kite?” said Jack; “it’s a queer story, 
and no mistake.” 

“T should think it was,” said Mr. Dornton; “ but the kite’s no more 
lost than you are. It came before you, and brought its tail behind it; 
and it’s about that tailthese newspapers here—that we want to 
know. The kite came down here, and got entangled in the top of the 
ivy outside this very window, Dick. I heard something bobhing and 
thumping there, and sure enough it was the tail, so I cut it off, and 
what should I see but half a dozen of the Sydney Morning Herald, 
with a red pencil mark across the list of ships homeward bound, and 
in one of them the name of Jarvis among a list of passengers. How 
do you account for that, you young rascals ?” 

Naturally we stared at Jarvis, who was still smoothing out the 
papers and looked up at us with a grave grin on his face. 

“TJ don’t think the young gentlemen can explain it exactly,” he said, 
“but perhaps Ican partly, if theyll promise on their honour to keep it 
to themselves for a day or two.” 
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We readily gave the required promise, in which my stepfather 
joined, and Jarvis rather surprised us by saying,— 

“First and foremost, you must understand that my name’s John 
Jarvis Fusbridge, and that Mr. Fusbridge, of Durden, was my great- 
uncle, though I might find it hard to prove, because my mother was 
married from his house, and lived in those parts till after I was born, 
and I was christened at the old parish church there, but the leaves 
that have the entries of my mother’s marriage and my baptism have 
been cut out of the register.” 

“What!” cried my stepfather; “who did that, and why was it 
done?” 

“Tor the same reason that my great-uncle’s will was stolen out of 
his office, either while he was half asleep—and the fright killed him— 
or after he was dead. The man that did that was his gardener; and 
perhaps he cut out the registers too; but in my opinion he was set on to 
it. You see, [ was what you’d call an unruly boy,—that is, I liked 
fishing, and sport, and an active life better than learning,—and I 
couldn’t abide being stuck on a stool in my great-uncle’s office, and so 
when I got to be old enough and my mother died, I was that restless 
to go right away that my great-uncle got in a passion, chucked ten 
five-pound notes at me, told me to clear out the very next morning, 
and said I needn't expect anything more from him then or thereafter. 
I took my fifty pounds, and went over yonder.” 

“To Australia?” said my stepfather. 

“Yes—over yonder; worked my passage, and when there kept my eyes 
open and went to the mines; made a pretty good find, and had a turn 
on the sheep runs. Then, out at a station where there was a great 
bother about a party of bushrangers that had been that way, one of 
’em—one of the bushrangers, I mean—brought to our place a man 
whom he said he had picked up half dead and didn’t want to leave 
to perish. The man was one of his own pals, we believed, but whether 
or not, he gave us a sort of rough letter signed with a peculiar mark, 
which he swore, if we showed to any of his gang that might come our 
way, they wouldn’t hurt a hair of our heads, because of the sick man 
that we had withus. That sick man I nursed and doctored for some 
time ; there seemed something familiar in his face, but it wasn’t till one 
night when he’d been talking more than ever in his delirium—for he 
had alow fever on him—he said a word or two that made it flash on 
me all of a sudden that he had been gardener to my uncle Fusbridge 
at the old place here, and that he’d been after no good. It soon came 
out that he’d stolen something; and by putting this and that of his 
wild talk together, I made out that it was my uncle’s will; while, from 
his muttering the word Sharkey over and over again, I concluded that 
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sumebody of that name, who I’d heard was a sort of second or third 
cousin, had had a hand init. More than that, I made out that where- 
ever the will was, Sharkey hadn’t got it, but it was hid somewhere here 
in England, and that this fellow, who was the thief, was coming back. 
When he got better I used to sit with him sometimes, and one day I 
dozed off in my chair, asI thought he was asleep, when I woke all of a 
sudden to find him staring at me with all his might. I could see by 
his eyes that he knew me, and that he didn’t mean me to know him ; 
and I could see too that he had got his wits back, and would soon get 
well. 

“T Jost no time in going to Sydney and taking a passage home, as I 
knew that he went to Sydney directly he left our station, and that he 
would watch for me and follow me; but he was being followed too 
without knowing it. 

“T wasn’t going to spend months of time and a mint of money in 
setting the detective police upon him, either in Sydney or London, but 
I had a black fellow, whose life ’'d saved over yonder, when some of 
the diggers were going to skin him. He was a native tracker, was 
Jimmy, and you may bet that some of the bushrangers and store- 
thieves owed him a pretty good grudge, for he could follow a trail like 
a bloodhound and fight like a panther. So Jimmy stayed behind to 
follow our friend the gardener, and he did follow him; and it was 
Jimmy that you young gents saw with me at the Pike, and it was 
Jimmy that got caught in your kite-string; and what I want to find 
out now is what Mx. Sharkey has to do with this business of the stolen 
will, and where that will is hid.” 

“Hum!” said my stepfather reflectively; “I should say that where 
these newspapers were found there you'll find the thief, and that he 
has the will there too; but as to Sharkey——” 

“Sharkey’s in it,” said Jack. “You know what we heard down by 
the viyer, Dick? and that fellow talking to Sharkey was the gardener, 

- you bet if he wasn’t.” 

This opinion seemed to be so well grounded that when we had re- 
counted what we had heard of the conversation between Mr. Sharkey 
and his companion, my stepfather proposed that we should all start 
Jff there and then to the ruin, and see whether our friend the Aus- 
tralian tracker had returned, or if there was any sign of life there. 

“For you see, Mr. Dornton, you being a magistrate, the thing will 
be all regular,” said Jarvis. 

“We shall get there before dark now, if we step out,” said my step- 
father. “ Run down to the kitchen, Dick, and tell them that we shall 
be back to supper, if your mother and Annie should get home bef re 
us,” 
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I was only five minutes giving this message to our maids, but 1 
contrived to fill a brown paper bag with a couple of thick sandwiches 
from the remains of a ham, and to annex a lump of seed cake from the 
pantry, for Jack and I were pretty hungry, and wanted something to 
eat as we went along. That’s how it was that both our mouths were 
full as we neared the old ruined manor-house. But for this fact we 
might have given a shout of surprise as we saw two struggling figures 
standing on the broken and jagged turret, their dark outlines showing 
like mere black shadows in the soft twilight. They were wrestling, 
or, rather, one of them was writhing in the grasp of the other, and 
Jarvis, who saw them at the game moment that we did, sprang forward 
witha cry of warning, for the loose stones and rubbles of the wall were 
falling, and in a second—before we could reach the spot—there was 
another cry, and a rushing, scrambling sound, as one of the men fell, 
clutching at the ivy, and bringing with him a cataract of rubbish and 
withered leaves as he came with a thud to the ground. 

Jarvis was beside him ina moment, and Mr. Dornton followed. J; ack 
and I should perhaps have been first, but our attention was for the 
moment diverted by the face of a man peering over the edge of the 
turret and suddenly vanishing. There was another scrambling and 
crunching of stones and earth, and presently a figure came from under 
the ruined gateway, and closely followed by another, ran swiftly across 
the fieldin the direction of the river. Without a minute’s reflection 
Jack and I joined in the chase. There was still light enough for us to 
see that the first runner was a gaunt bearded man, with some re 
semblance, we thought, to him whom we had scen talking to Mr. 
Sharkey on the river bank, There could be no doubt about the figure 
in pursuit of him: it was our friend of the kite-string, of whom we 
had heard that he was an Australian tracker, and he was now louping 
along just as we had read that the savage goes upon a trail. Presently 
he made a rush forward at an enormous speed, for we had been running 
across the second field and were now near the river, though Jack and 
I were a good way behind, and the man we were pursuing still 
several yards in front, of the Australian. Of course we expected that 
unless he could turn and double he must be brought up by the river ; 
but, to our amazement, he seemed to give a leap and to disappear, and 
ten seconds afterwards the black had also vanished. On reaching the 
bank we found that he had slipped out of his clothes, for there they 
lay at the water’s edge, but neither he nor the man he pursued were 
visible. For about a quarter of an hour we waited there, and then 
returned to look for Jarvis and my stepfather. They had contrived to 
get the injured man into the cottage. It seemed that none of his bones 
were broken, for he had clutched at the ivy to some purpose ; but there 
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was an ugly cut on his face, and he was still half ingensible, sitting 
on the floor, with his back against the wall, my stepfather holding him 
up, while Jarvis, by the light of a pocket lantern, was bathing his face 
with a handkerchief dipped ina mug which he had found and filled 
with water from the pump outside. Asthe light of the lantern eleamed 
on the white blood-dabbled face, we saw that the injured man was Mr. 
Sharkey. 

He revived presently, stared about him, and tried to struggle to his 
feet, but sank back with a groan. 

“What's the matter? Where’s that scoundrel? Where are the 
papers?” he shrieked, “Is that you, Jarvis,” he asked, in a lower 
tone, as he recognised our companion ; “and you too, Mr. Dornton ? 
What brings you here? I’ve hada fall. A villain stole some papers, and 

I followed him up to the ruin, and he pushed me over. Where is he ? 
Go and stop him.” 

“What papers might they be—anything like a will?” said Jarvis 
quietly. 

“ Yes, a will—at least, something of the kind. Haye you found it?” 

“Will of Mr. Fusbridge, stolen by the gardener?” said my step- 
father. 

“Yes—no—not at all. Who told you that lie?” replied Sharkey, 
now coming to himself, and looking round suspiciously. 

“Nobody told me so, but I know it for all that,” said Jarvis; ‘“ come 
you'd better own up, Mr. Sharkey.” 

“Own what? Mr. Fusbridge made no will; it was some leases and 
things that I’d lost, and that scoundrel took them away. If you’ve 
found ’em, give ’em up; do you hear?” 

Jack had been lighting up some of the sticks and dead leaves in the 
skillet, and was standing on the hearth to do it, when he suddenly 
called to me in a hurried whisper,— 

“Dick! come here.” 

“ What's up now, Jack?” I said, as I went towards him. 

“See here,” he said, in a low tone, as he moved from one foot to 
another; “this stone’s as loose as anything, and Pll bet somebody’s 
had it up lately. There’s a loose iron bar here across the grate, Catch 
hold and we'll see if we can’t prise up the hearth.” is 

In another minute we had jammed the point of the bar into a 
crevice between the stone and the floor, and as we both put our weight 
on to it the hearth began to move. 

“Now then. Cant it wp, Dick, and hold on while I look what there 
is underneath,” he whispered, taking a lighted stick from the fire and 
kneeling down. 

Out came a rat, and I nearly let go, but just held on in time to keep 
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the stone from falling back on Jack’s hand, as he drew out a packet 
covered with tarpaulin and tied round with string. 

“ What’s that?” said my stepfather, as Jack threw it on the rough 
table and I let the stone fall into its place. 

“Something like a will,” replied Jack, laughing, as he cut the string 
with his knife. 

“Tis mine!” shrieked Sharkey, this time scrambling forward and 
making a erab at the packet, 

“Told on,” said Jarvis, putting him back; “ if you find my name in it 
—John Jarvis Fusbridge—it’smine. Just look at it, Mr, Dornton ; the 
lantern will give you light enough to see what it is.” 

“Tt seems to be the will of Mr. usbridge, and here are two pages of a 
parchment register, that seem to have been cut from a book.” 

“ What's to do now?” said a voice at thedoor. “ Here’sa fellow out- 
side like a nigger minstrel says I’m wanted. I met him at the lock 
where I’d been to see old Mother Dagegs, and he brought me on here, and 
I came, though I couldn’t make much out of what he said.” 

“All right, Doctor Pembury,” I cried, going to the door, which had 
already been unfastened, and hung loose. 

“This is a conspiracy,” cried Sharkey. “Here, doctor, I’ve been 
robbed of some valuable papers, and now this Jarvis pretends he’s 
found a will that he’d forged and put under the stone, where your son 
found it, sir. You'll be a witness ?” 

“Tm a witness that this Jarvis, as you call him, is My. John Jarvis 
Fusbridge,” said the doctor, “ and these,” he added, as he quietly looked 
at the papers handed to him by my stepfather, “ are leaves cut from the 
church register, with entries of his parents’ marriage and of his 
baptism.” 

“Tt’s a conspiracy, and I'll let you all know it,” wailed Sharkey ; but 
the excitement had been too much for him, and he fainted. 

Haying laid him on the table, the doctor examined his limbs, and 
found that though no bones were broken, he had injured his knee and 
ankle, and the contusion on his face was a very severe one. 

“We must get him away,” he said, when he had given him a few 
drops of something from a medicine case. “I had the gig out to-day, 
and so if we can carry him on this table to the road where your nigger 
friend’s holding the horse, T’ll drive, and you can sit and hold him, 
Dick. You’re thin enough to take up very little room. They can 
make up a bed for him at the Bell, and you can all come on there and 
see what’s to be done next.” 

As it happened, there was no company in the commercial-room at 
the Bell, and in about an hour we all assembled there. 

“Well, what have you to say for yourself, Jimmy?” said Jarvis 
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to the Australian; “ what haye you done with the fellow that you tried 
to catch?” 

“Jimmy no cotch no more,” said the native dolefully ; “that bad 
fella—he not come back no more. He go right into water hole, where 
the big rat eat him. Jimmy see Bunyip come out, and no cotch no 
more bad fella. Bad fella go right trew water hole to odder side ; 
never come back no more;” and with a dismal howl he squatted in a 
corner and hid his face between his knees. 

“Do you think he has killed him?” I whispered to Jarvis. 

“No, hardly likely. Jimmy has been done for once. The rascal 
took to the water, and Jimmy went after him, butlost him somewhere 
near the lock, and so went back for his clothes. He’s made a mull 
and unless he goes back over yonder he'll break his heart over it.” 

At all events the gardener didn’t turn wp, and as there was no body 
found in the lock, or at any point of the river where a drowned corpse 
would have been likely to appear, no further search was made. 

Mr, Starkey recovered, but was lame for life, and when he heard the 
collective evidence against him decided to admit Jarvis’s identity, and 
to confirm the affidavits of Mr. Deedes and the old housekeeper, who 
declared that their signatures as witnesses to the will were genuine. 
It was shrewdly suspected that he had made some pretsy pickings out 
of the property before it came into Jarvis’s possession, and with 
that, and a hundred pounds that the rightful heir generously gave him, 
he too disappeared. 

John Jarvis Fusbridge was now a man of independent fortune. His 
solicitor from London told us that he had brought a pretty good lot 
of gold home with him before he took service at the Pike and Sluice 
for the purpose of finding out what had become of the will. He came 
to see us when his affairs were settled, and had a long talk with my 
mother and my stepfather; after which I was called into the room 
to find Dr. Pembury and Jack there. 

“Well, you young rascals,” said the doctor, “here’s Jarvis going to 
Australia—I beg your pardon, Mr. Fusbridge; I should have said 
‘over yonder ’—to take Jimmy back, and to settle some business in 
Sydney before returning to live among us here at this sleepy old place. 

“He wants to stand treat, and take you two with him, if your mothers 
can part with you, and I fancy he has talked your mothers into it. 
What do you say?” 

Two caps flew to the ceiling, and Jack and I burst into a great 
“hooray,” and then felt very much ashamed of ourselves, for there 
were our mothers crying in a corner of the library window; but Jarvis 
assured them that the voyage was as safe as going out in a fishing 
punt, and his assurance and our entreaties prevailed. 
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NEW WORLD MONKEYS. 


A7E now leave the true monkeys of the Old World, and pass to those of the 
New. I say the true monkeys, because we shall, in the course of the present 
paper, recur to a portion of the Old World, as certain beings are found there 
which undoubtedly belong to the quadrumanous order, but which depart in many 
points from the characteristics of the true monkeys. 

The rulers of the Zoological Gardens have done rightly in transferring the 
greater number of the New World monkeys to a separate building. Their peculiar 
temperament requires extended space, and their delicate lungs need a combination 
of warmth and fresh air that cannot be obtained except in a building devoted to 
the purpose. 

Next to the Reptile House the visitor will see another door, upon which is a 
placard calling attention to the Spider Monkeys. Passing up a few stairs, we come 
to a room the centre of which is ocenpied by a magnificent wire cage (which I 
greatly desiderate). In this cage are placed four specimens of the Spider Monkey, a 
few lemurs, and a single specimen of the Moustache Monkey, a creature which has 
been described in the last number of our Volume. This little animal has been 
transferred to the Spider Monkeys’ cage for the purpose of enlivening the normal 
inhabitants, who have a custom of squatting together on the floor, winding their 
prehensile tails around the general assemblage, and scolding every one who tries to 
disturb them. 

_ There are three specimens of the BLack-racep Sper Monkey (Ateles fron- 
tatus), and one of the Greyisi SrmerR Monkey (Ateles hybridus). The latter 
animal can be at once recognised by the colour of its fur, which is of a very light 
and nearly white grey, the hair being rather long and coarse. The others are all 
known by their darker colour, a blackish brown pervading their whole bodies, and 
their faces being darker than the rest of their persons. One specimen of the Black- 
faced Spider Monkey is in excellent health and spirits, and seldom fails to afford its 
visitors the gratification of seeing it go through its wonderful performances. 

Tt has a regular series of feats, and gocs through them as systematically as if it 
were an acrobat performing before the public. First it climbs up the wires until 
it has reached the longitudinal rafter that runs along the top of the cage. Along 
this rafter it springs, holding only by its hands, and swings along, hand over hand, 
with a certainty and lightness that are peculiarly beautiful. 

Having arrived at the other end of the rafter it grasps a rope, launches itsclf 
into mid-air, swings once or twice, and then transfers itself to a second rope, by 
means of which it swings diagonally across the cage, lands safely upon the wires, 
and then goes to rejoin its companions. 

When the four Spider Monkeys choose to gather themselves together, scarcely 
any inducement can separate them. By a very necessary rule, no one is allowed to 
feed the creatures in this room, so that these monkeys cannot be enticed away from 
their companionship, and the cage is so large, that, even if ill-conditioned visitors 
were to attempt to use violence, they could not succeed. 
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T hope that the young observer will loge no time in proceeding to the Zoological 
Gardens and examining the peculiarities of the Spider Monkeys, because all the 
quadrumana are delicate beings at the best, and these South American species are 
peculiariy affected by our climate. 

The first point of importance in their structure is the long prehensile tail, the 
tip of which is bare of fur and covered with soft black skin, like that of the feet. 
It can grasp with very great power, and the animal possesses the faculty of direct- 
ing it as accurately as an clephant directs its proboscis, so that it is able to seize 
the branches of the tree or to pick up any object within reach, I was going to say 
that it can grasp the branches of the tree in which it resides, but this expression 
would have been wrong.’ Monkeys have no residence; they are essentially nomad 
in their characters, traversing continually the rocks or forests of the country 
wherein they live, and neither needing nor possessing a fixed residence. ‘The chief 
use of a definite habitation is to furnish a secure home for the young while they 
are helpless. 

Thus, the rabbit retires to her burrow, the wolf or the lionegs to her den, and the 
squirrel to her cage. But the young of the monkey are never helpless, like those of 
the animals just mentioned; they cling to their mother’s body, bury themselves in 
her fur, and find therein a warm and living cradle. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
young monkey suspends itself in such a manner that it offers no impediment to its 
mother’s movements, nor does it interfere with her equilibrium as she passes along 
the branches. 

The next important point in these monkeys is the peculiar formation of their 
limbs. All monkeys are agile, but these creatures are especially made for loco- 
motion among branches, and in consequence they combine strength and lightness 
in a very wonderful manner. Their heads are very small and round, their bodies 
are slight and of trifling weight, while their limbs are at once long, slender, and 
powerful. 

The fore paws are small, and the observer must remark that the thumb is almost 
entirely absent. A monkey does not grasp with its fore paws, but merely hooks its 
fingers over the branches, and so swings without wasting its strength. ‘The grasp- 
ing power is chiefly evident in the hind paws, the thumb of which is very large, 
and therefore possesses great foree. The inner surface of the hind paws is quite 
black, soft, and silken to the touch, and little indicative of the enormous grasping 
power which resides in them. 

As instruments of terrestrial progression the limbs possess but few capabilities. 
All monkeys have an awkward air while on the ground; but these long-limbed 
creatures are peculiarly ill fitted for a level surface. They can walk on their hind 
feet, and often do so, but it is in a curious, waddling sort of gait, with the arms 
extended as balancers, and the long tail curved high over the head like the letter 8. 

They often proceed along the floor of their cage in a very curious manner, 
Without changing their scated posture, they gather up their legs, place their hands 
on the floor, and swing themselves along, using the arms as crutches. This 
movement is exactly like the mode of progression which was related of the 
kangaroos in former pages written by me. Awkward as this manccuvre may seem, 
it suits them well enough, and they get along at a pace which really surprises those 
who sce it for the first time. 

The nostrils are very wide apart, on account of a thick cartilage which divides 
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them, and the teeth present many remarkable peculiavitics, which need not be 
described except in a purely scientific work. 

Tf the reader will refer to Vol. I. of my “Illustrated Natural History” he will 
sce an account of a Black Spider Monkey named Sally, who, like the monkey in the 
fable, had scen the world, having traversed the greater part of the globe by sea and 
by land. I afterwards made her acquaintance, and was much pleased with her 
gentle manners. 

She was terribly impatient of cold, and, when allowed to go near a fire, it was 
almost painful to see the eagerness with which she drank in the heat. She would 
hold up her arm, and expose her side to the fire until the hair began to shrivel and 
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Squirrel Monkey, or Tee-Tee, Douroucouli, or Vitoe. 
(Callithrix sciureus.) (Wyctipithecus felinus.) 


scorch ; she would then turn the other side, and repeat the process. She would lic 
strangely curled up on the flat plate of the kitchen fender, spin round and round, 
as if she were a joint to be roasted, and would cry piteously when removed from 
the pleasing warmth. 

She was fond of climbing to the shoulders of those whom she liked, and used to 
do so in rather a curious manner, not pulling herself wp by grasping the clothes, as 
is the custom with most monkeys, bub by clasping the limbs round the body. 
When she had reached the waist, she gencrally put her hand into every pocket, in 
order to feel for apples or nuts, and displayed little petulant signs of disapprobation 
when her search was unsuccessful. ; 

I reeret to say that poor gentle Sally is dead. She had lived for years on board 
ship, alike unaffected by tropical suns or Arctic snows, but the peculiar British 
climate did not suit her constitution, and in afew months she succumbed to its 
influence. 

The only signs of anger that I have known the Spider Monkeys to manifest is a 
slight shooting out of the lips, accompanied by a short, sharp, impatient sound, 
something between a whistle and a squeak. 

In a smaller cage may be seen a beautiful specimen of the SquirreL MonKeEy, 
sometimes called the TEE-TrE (Callithrix sciureus). 

This pretty and elegant Jittle creature is scarcely larger than a rat, with an 
innocent, baby-like countenance, and large, full, dark eyes. It may at once be 
recognised by the pink face with a blackish spot on the nose, and the yellow limbs, 
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contrasting with the olive-coloured back. Its tail is exceedingly long and particularly 
prehensile, though T have not seen the creature suspend itself by that member, as is 
the case with the Spider Monkeys. 

In common with all its kin, it is a most gentle and delicate little being—quite 
a lady’s pet—coming to the bars to be caressed, and occasionally uttering the 
tiniest imaginable squeaklet. It does not possess the selfish, grasping disposition 
which generally characterises the monkey tribe. On one occasion the keeper gave 
two slices of orange to itself and the Douroucouli, which inhabits the same cage. 
Just as the Douroucouli was about to take its piece of fruit, a sharp-eyed and 
quick-limbed Moustache Monkey, that inhabited an adjoining cage, leaped across 
the top of its house, dropped along the wires, thrust its arm through the partition, 
and seized the orange, darting away with its spoil to the farther corner of its cage. 

For a few moments I was amusing myself by laughing at the impertinent thief 
as he sat grinning and chattering defiance to the keeper, and when I turned to see 
how the Douroucouli bore his loss, I found the Tee-Tee quietly sharing his piece of 
orange with the bereayed animal. Both were nibbling and sucking away with 
perfect amity, and they resorted to the same social expedient when another slice of 
the juicy fruit was put into the cage. 

In the same cage with the Tee-Tee is the curious FELINe Dovurovcoutt, or 
Vitor (Nyctipithecus felinus), a pretty, though sober-coloured, little animal, mostly 
active during the night, but at times lively in the daytime. 

The fur of this animal is thick, deep, and soft, though not drooping. It hasa 
round face, a short, stumpy nose, and very large round eyes of a beautiful chestnut 
hue. The general colour of the fur is greyish-brown; there is a dark stripe over 
the top of the head, and just above each eye is a patch of white. Its fingers are 
very long, and the tail is large, full, and nearly black. This creature is found, as 
are all the tribe, in the Brazils, 

During the daytime it spends much of its time in its box, which is long and 
narrow, with an aperture near each end, and the creature scems to find some 
amusement in popping into one round hole, traversing the box, and poking its 
head out of the other. When a slice of orange was given to the Douroucouli, it did 
not attempt to eat it for some time, but only patted it, and then licked its fingers, 
thus giving time to its neighbour, the Moustache Monkey, to rob it of the dainty. 

The last of the true New World Monkeys which can be described in these pages 
will be found in the large Monkey House near the refreshment-room. ‘These are 
the Carucins (Cebus Apella), of which there are several specimens in the cages, 
They are funny little animals, of a singularly grave and sedate aspect. 

‘Two of them, called ‘‘ Jack” and ‘ Charley,” are notable for their nut-cracking 
powers. Their jaws are too feeble to break the shell of a well-grown nut, and 
accordingly they have learned to achieve that object in another manner. Some 
time ago a very little monkey was placed in the cage quite unable to crack 
nutshells, and the keeper, taking compassion on his weakness, showed him how 
to break a nutshell by means of a large pebble. ‘The other monkeys learned the 
art by watching their comrade, and it is very amusing to see one of them take a 
nut, put it into his mouth, hunt under the straw for the pebble, drop the nut 
on the floor, pick up the stone in both hands, smash the shell with a single blew, 
and pick up the fragments in haste, lest others should avail themselyes of his 
ingenuity. 
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Jack is also very fond of eggs, breaking one end by knocking it against the floor, 
and then, inserting his hand, pulling out the semi-liquid contents and eating them. 
For the benefit of those who read ‘ Gulliver's Travels,” I may mention that the 
monkey might have found little favour at the court of H.M. Golbasto Momarem 
Hylame Gurdilo Shefin Mully Ully Gue, Emperor of Liliput, being an obstinate 
Big-endian, and never breaking his eggs at the little end. 

As to Charley, he developed tastes that to me were rather unexpected. ‘T'ne 
keeper put his hand into hig pocket, and, drawing out a dead mouse, presented it 
to Charley, who received it with eagerness sparkling in his eyes, and withdrew to 
the side of the cage, where he was nearly surrounded by his fellows, who sat around 
him in eager expectation, watching every movement, like small boys when one of 
their comrades has an apple. 

His first operation was to put the head in his mouth, to bite the skull asunder 
with a single effort, and eat the brains. He then deliberated upon the mouse, 
pulled off a leg, and laid it on the ground, whence it was instantly seized and eaten 
by a companion. He scemed anxious to make the treat last as long as possible, 
and after the lapse of half-an-hour he had not quite finished the mouse. The 
keeper told me that he preferred them just killed. 

By some writers these monkeys are called Weepers. The colour of the 
Capucin is rather variable: yellowish with an olive cast on the back, and paler 
round the face, 


MADAGASCAR MONKEYS. 


Ty the wonderful island known by the name of Madagascar are several members 
of the quadrumanous order, none of which are very like monkeys, and one is 
so strange a being, that, for many years, systematic zoologists did not know in 
which order it ought to be placed. In the same room with the Spider Monkeys is 
a cage in which are placed two very fine specimens of the Rina-ratep Lewur, 
or Macauco (Lemur catia). These handsome creatures are very tame and gentle, 
and always grateful for a little attention. 

They are very pretty creatures, with their long snouts, full chestnut eyes, 
large, intelligent cars, and soft chinchilla-like fur. Their general colour is soft 
and slightly mottled grey, blackish upon the top of the head, taking a warmer tint 
upon the back, and becoming pure white below. The tail is very long and round, 
nearly white, and ringed regularly with black throughout its length. 

They are playful as kittens, and have great games in their cage, knocking cach 
other over, leaping about their house with wonderful activity, and expressing 
amusement by jumping up and down from all the four paws, just as a kitten docs 
when she is greatly excited, One of them will swing by its hind paws from a 
branch, give its companion a pat on the side of the head, drop to the floor, and 
scurry off in hot haste, with its playfellow in full chase. Suddenly it pulls up and 
sits on a branch, with its hind feet clasping the bough and its tail swinging loosely 
below, and calmly contemplates the prospect. 

They took a great fancy to my pencil, and tried very hard to obtain it, dropping 
suddenly along the wires, and making a dash at the pencil when they thought that 
I was off my guard. Owing to the slenderness of their limbs, they can thrust their 
paws to a surprising distance through the bars. They became greatly excited 
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when f offered them some bread, jumping about, and uttering curious Tittle 
murmuring cries. Wach tried very hard to monopolise the dainty, but, when they 
found out that each had its proper share, they grew contented with their gift. 
Their paws are quite as hand-like as those of the true monkeys; and when the 
creature sits upright, feeding itself with its fingers, and looking calmly in various 
directions, it assumes a peculiarly wise and contemplative aspect. The fore paws 
ave quite soft and rounded at their tips, being finished off with a round black pad, 








Ring-tailed Lemur (Lemur catta). 


which projects from beyond the little blunt nails, so that the Lemur is quite unable 
to scratch, though it can snatch and clutch quickly, and yull with great force. 

T have much more to say about these beautiful animals, but, as we shall require 
some space for the description of the Aye Aye, I must pass to the remaining 
epecimens of the Lemur tribe. 

In asmaller cage is a specimen of the Warre-rrontep Lemur (Lemur albifrons), 
acreature that at the time of my visit had hardly made up its mind whether it 
would be playful or vicious. After some little experience it found out that I meant 
it no harm, and go took wp the former line of conduct. 

By degrees it organised a kind of game, and would play as long as I chose to 
humour it. ‘The creature turned its back to me, and pressed itself against the side 
of the cage. I then gave ita poke with my finger or pencil, and the Lemur gave 
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a kind of chatter, dashed to the top of the cage, laid the side of its head upon the 
bars, opened its mouth, squeaked, and then descended to resume its game. Like 
its ring-tailed kinsfolk, it took a fancy to my pencil, and once or twice nearly 
suceceded in pulling it out of my hand. 

The general colour of this species is brown; with a warmer tinge upon the sides, 
and round the face is a ruff of long, loose white hair, that gives the creature an 
aspect not at all unlike that of pantaloon in a Christmas pantomime. I may 
mention that by many zoologists the White-fronted Lemur is thought to be only 
the female of the Black-fronted Lemur (Lemur nigrifrons). 

In a corresponding cage is a specimen of the Wurre-witskerrp Lemur (Lemur 
leucomystax). 

This animal has lived in the collection for nearly two years, and is quite tame 
and gentle. It is rather larger than the preceding species, and is a very pretty 
creature. The fur is long, soft, and of a reddish-brown colour upon the body, 
taking a black hue on the top of the head. Instead of the ruff of white hair that 
surrounds the head of the preceding species, there is a pointed tuft of white hair 
projecting from each cheek, just like the whiskers of an old man. 

It is fond of being caressed, and, when no one takes notice, it attempts to call 
their attention by uttering a short grunt, frequently repeated, and sometimes gives 
vent to its impatience by a rather loud and deep barking sound. ‘The observer 
should be careful to examine the eyes of the Lemur, their peculiar lustre having 
at times almost a startling effect, their depths seeming to be lighted up with a 
silvery fire. 

We now come to the last of the monkey tribe. 

Just now the Zoological Society is rich in treasures, possessing some of the 
rarest birds and quadrupeds at present known to science. ‘The hippopotamus, for 
example, though notscarce in its own country, is so difficult a subject for trans- 
mission, that we may congratulate ourselves on the two magnificent specimens in 
the Gardens, The giraffe, too, partakes of similar conditions, and is, therefore, most 
valuable. But perhaps the two most remarkable creatures at present in the Gardens 
are the apteryx, a bird which is undoubtedly on the road to extinction, and is 
notable for laying an egg that weighs one-fourth as much as the mother bird; 
and the Ayr AYE (Chetromys Madagascariensis). 

This wonderful animal derives its name from the exclamations of surprise 
uttered by some natives of Madagascar when the creature was first shown to them, 
It is eminently nocturnal in its habits, and on account of its dark fur and quiet 
movements is not likely to attract observation. It was first discovered by Sonnerat, 
who kept a couple of specimens for some time, feeding them upon boiled rice. 
They fed themselves in a very curious manner, using the long, slender fingers of the 
fore paws for the purpose of conveying the food to the mouth. 

A. single dead specimen was brought to France by the discoverer, and the 
stuffed skin placed in the splendid museum in Paris; and for many years this was 
the only specimen in Europe. The accounts of the habits of the animal were 
exccedingly meagre ; nothing was known of its customs when in a state of freedom, 
and the only trustworthy information which could be obtained was that which 
described the colour of the fur, 

We hope now to gain more extended knowledge respecting the Aye Aye. 

On the 12th of August, 1862, a fine female Aye Aye landed in England, 
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She was in a delicate state of health, for on the voyage she had produced a 
young one, which only survived its birth for a short time. ilowever, by means 
of careful treatment she soon improved in health, and is now in very fine 
condition. 

By day she does not appear to the best advantage. She hates daylight, and 
very much resents its unwelcome intrusion upon her privacy, curling herself up 
in the darkest corner of the cage, and shading her face with her magnificent black 
tail. She is a stronger creature than might be supposed from her dimensions, and 
displays much muscular power in pushing her way into her house. 

As she lies in repose the enormous bushy tail is curled round and laid over the 
face, so that barely any outline is perceptible. It is curious to see how, even in 
this condition, the large ears are gently moved at every sound, and when the 
creature is roused from her torpor the brilliancy with which the eyes gleam from 
among the heavy fur of the tail is really remarkable. 

At night, however, the Aye Aye becomes a different being. She moves about 
with ease and agility, making no rapid orsudden rushes, but quictly walking about 
the cage, being perfectly indifferent as to the position in which the body may be. 
She can walk steadily upon the smooth floor, she can walk upon the rough branches 
of the tree which is laid across her cage, or she can walk along the roof of her 
house, hanging suspended like the sloth. And she appears to be equally at ease in 
either attitude, and walks with equal adroitness. 

As to the food of the Aye Aye, it may safely be pronounced to be of a mixed 
animal and vegetable character. Until this specimen was brought to England, the 
Aye Aye was thought to feed only on insects, the long third finger being supposed to 
be used in taking them out of the recesses of the rough bark. ‘The specimen, how- 
ever, which is at present living in the Zoological Gardens totally rejects insects of 
every kind, and feeds only on a mixture of honey, milk, and the yolk of hard-boiled 
eges, beaten up into the consistence of thick cream. 

The mode of feeding is very peculiar. Mr. Bartlett, who has paid much atten- 
tion to this zoological treasure, has published in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Socicty a very interesting paper on the habits of the animal, and gives the following 
description of its mode of feeding :— 

“In feeding, the left hand only is used, although she has the full use of her 
right one. The mode of taking her food requires careful attention, in consequence 
of the very rapid movement of the hand during the process. ‘The fourth finger, 
which is the longest and largest, is thrust forwards into the food, the slender third 
finger is raised upwards and backwards above the rest, while the first finger or 
thumb is lowered so as to be seen below and behind the chin. In this position the 
hand is drawn backwards and forwards rapidly, the inner side of the fourth finger 
passing between the lips, the head of the animal being held sideways, thus deposit- 
ing the food in the mouth at each movement; the tongue, jaws, and lips are kept 
in full motion all the time. Sometimes the animal will advance towards, and lap 
from, the dish like a cat; but this is unusual.” The keeper tells me, however, that, 
though she generally prefers the left paw for feeding herself, she frequently employs 
the right hand for that purpose. 

These observations are very valuable, and, when taken in connexion with certain 
habits of the animal, lead us to suppose that in the wild state its mode ot feeding 
is as unique as its appearance, 
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The observer will see that the branches within its cage are cut ubout as if they 
had been exposed to the fire of a rifle company, the boughs being deeply wounded 
and grooved, with splinters projecting in various directions. These wounds are 
made by the teeth of the Aye Aye, which, though no larger than a fine cat, pos- 
seeses strength of jaw and sharpness of tooth sufficient to inflict such wounds. It 
has been suggested that the creature partially feeds on the sap of certain trees, and 
that by wounding their substance with its teeth it causes the juices to flow, and 
then conveys them into its mouth by means of the long fourth finger. 

As Mr. Bartlett well observes, ‘‘I observe that our specimen returns frequently 
to the same spot on the tree which she had previously injured. Iam alsostrengthened 
-0 my opinion by noticing the little attention paid by the animal to the food. It 
does not watch or look after it ; for I have on several occasions removed the vessel 
containing its food during the time the animal was feeding, and the creature con- 
tinued to thrust its hand forward as before on the same spot; though, after awhile, 
finding no more food, she discontinued, and moved off in search for more else- 
where. ‘This apparently stupid act is so unlike the habits of an animal intended 
to capture or feed on living creatures, that I am inclined to believe that the Aye 
Aye feeds upon inanimate substances. Ihave frequently seen it cat a portion of 
the bark and wood, after taking a quantity of the fluid food.” 

She also uses her slender fingers in cleaning her face and ears, and in combing 
out the long hairs of her beautiful tail. 

The animal nature of its food is proved by the observations of the Hon. H. 
Sandwith, M.D., &c., who kept a fine male Aye Aye for some time, and carefully 
watched its habits. 

Seeing that the animal was constantly using its powerful teeth for the purpose 
of gnawing its way out of the cage, Dr. Sandwith thought that he would put some 
branches in the cage, so that it might eat them instead of gnawing the woodwork 
of its habitation. After the sun had set, the Aye Aye came from his darkened 
nest, and straightway proceeded to examine the branches, which happened to have 
been bored by a large grub. 

Then was seen the use of the strange second finger, which is not half as thick 
as any of the others, and, indeed, looks more like a piece of bent wire than a jointed 
member. With this finger the animal tapped rapidly on the bough, and then 
listened, as if to judge by the sound whether the branch was tenanted. Having 
sitisfied himself on this point, and having several times thrust his finger, probe 
fashion, into the holes, he began to bite away the wood with great energy, and in 
a few minutes succeeded in exposing a large grub, which was picked out of its hole 
by the same useful finger, and so put into the mouth. 

The animal would also eat mangoes, dates, and similar fruit, biting a hole in 
the rind, and scooping out the interior with the ever-useful finger. 

The visitor should, if possible, obtain a view of the teeth, which are sufficiently 
powerful to bite through the hardest woods, such as ebony or teak—woods which 
woefully try the temper of our steel-made tools. In the front of the jaw there are 
four incisor teeth, chisel-shaped, like those of the rabbit and other rodents, but of 
enormous depth and thickness. Like the rodent teeth, they are furnished with a 
pulpy substance at their root, from which fresh tooth-substance is developed, so as 
to supply new tooth from behind as fast as it is worn away in front. ‘They are 
arranged in a rather curious fashion, so that, when seen directly in front, they look 
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like four rounded points converging towards each other, and really give no 
conception of their formidable powers. 

Between the incisor and the grinder teeth there is a large gap, just as in the 
rodent tribes, and the skull is arched exactly like that of a rat or rabbit, in order to 
afford room for the large incisor teeth. ‘There are no canine teeth, and altogether 
the number of tecth is only eighteen. The muscles which move the jaws are 
powerful in proportion to the work which they have to perform, and, to a 
considerable extent, cause the peculiar width of the head. 

Those who are unable to sce the animal itself will be able to form a very correct 
idea from Mr. Wolfe's admirable drawing, which is hung by the cage. No 
previous figures gave a true idea of the animal’s real shape, as they were necessarily 
sketched from the stuffed specimen, and, of course, looked shrivelled and deathlike. 

The Aye Aye is about the size of a large cat, and its face is full, wide, and rather 
destitute of hair. The wpper part of the face is dull flesh-colour, which changes 
to pink upon the muzzle. The general colour is dull black, the hair being very 
long, rather scanty, and decidedly coarse. Upon the back many of the hairs 
become quite white towards their extremities, and have a very fine effect when 
contrasted with the sober black of the general fur. The tail is deep black and 
large, like that of a fox, but the hairs are arranged in a different manner, as may 
be seen from the illustration. Whenever the animal is angry, and spreads its tail, 
the hairs are seen to be grey at the base, and black as they approach the tips. 

The ears are very large, black, and nearly hairless, but studded with little 
knobs; and the eyes ave very large, very full, and of a beautiful chestnut colour, 
The fingers are very long and slender, and are held in a curious kind of clutching 
attitude, as is shown in the illustration. When the face is seen directly in front, 
two of the teeth gleam whitely between the lips, and if the animal should chance to 
yawn their formidable arrangement becomes visible, and it is easy to see how deeply 
they can bite into the tree. 

The keeper seems to be on very good terms with the animal, which he calls 
& Jack” in bold defiance of her sex. 

It is possible that we may obtain a male specimen of the Aye Aye, and that 
they may breed in this country, as has been the case with many rare animals, 
inhabitants of hotter climes. There is, however, a considerable difficulty in 
obtaining specimens, even when we know where to look for them; for the Aye 
Aye can only be detected by the watchful eye of the native, who has from his 
childhood been taught to reverence the Aye Aye as something supernatural, and to 
fancy that, if he should touch one of these animals, even by chance, he will die 
within a year. There are but few 1mtives who are strong-minded enough to put 
themselves in such danger, and even those who are daring enough to seize an Aye 
Aye require to have their courage stimulated by a very large bribe—enough, in 
fact, to maintain them through the entire year of peril. 

I have written at some length of this wonderful animal, because it is the first 
living specimen which has ever touched the European shores, and no one can say 
how long it will live. There are, however, many curious and interesting details of 
its structure which I cannot mention for lack of space. If the reader should 
desire to make himself master of the anatomy of the Aye Aye, he will find a vast 
fund of information in Professor Owen's monograph upon this creature, to which I 
am imlebted for some of the facts mentioned in this paper. 
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The young observer is probably aware that the apes, monkeys, and baboons are 
distinguished from all other animals by the structure of their limbs. They have no 
feet suited for progression on aleyel surface, but are furnished with four quasi-handa, 
enabling them to cling to the branches, among which is their chief residence. Ta 
consequence of this structure, they are totally unable to walk properly, or even to 
stand upright, their knees being always bent, and their fore hands ready to act as 
fect. Indeed, I haye seen many a man walk better on his hands than any monkey 
on its feet. 

Many writers have laid much stress on the hand-like form of the fore paws, and 
founded upon that structure a theory that the Quadrumana bear some relation to 
mankind. ‘Che opposable thumb is the chief characteristic upon which these writers 
insist for the support of their theory. Now, if we examine the fore and hind paws 
of any monkey, we shall find that in the fore paws the thumb, although it can be 
opposed to the fingers, is a very small and undeveloped member, scarcely visible in 
some species, and entirely absent in others. It is not used for the many delicate 
purposes to which the human thumb is applied, nor does it aid in the grasp of the 
branches. On the contrary, when the monkey scizes a branch, the thumb lies by 
the side of the fingers, and is unemployed until the animal is at rest. 

Now look ab the hind paws. Ié is true that the thumb is very large and 
opposable, and that it can grasp very tightly ; but there its mission ends. It is 
essentially a grasping member, like the foot of the parrot, or any other scansorial 
bird, and is uscd for that purpose alone. It has not the slightest claim to be 
elevated to the rank of a hand, and is, in common with the fore paw, nothing more 
or less than an arboreal foot. 

” Before leaving the subject of the Quadrumana, I must briefly mention that the 
head is not set on the neck like that of man. The hole through which the spinal 
cord passes into the brain is set so far back upon the skull that the muzzle is thrown 
downwards ; and, like all other animals, the monkey is incapable of assuming the 
erect aspect of man. 
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I xvow thy soul believes, Yet the same suns her orange-groves befriend, 
"Tis hard vice triumphs, and that virtue grieves ; | Where clustering globes in shining rows depend. 
Yet oft affliction purifies the mind, Here, when fierce beams o’er withering plants 
Kind benefits oft flow from means unkind. are roll’d, 


Were the whole known, that we uncouth suppose, | There, the green frnit seems ripen’d into gold. 
Doubtless, would beauteous symmetry disclose. | v'n scenes that strike with terrible surprise 


The naked cliff, that singly rough remains, Still prove a God, just, merciful, and wise. 

In prospect dignifies the fertile plains ; ' | Sad wintery blasts, that strip the autumn, bring 
Lead-colour’d clouds, in scattering fragments | ‘The milder beauties of a flowery spring. 

seen, Ye sulphurous fires in jaggy lightnings break ! 

Show, thongh in broken views, the blue serene. | Ye thunders rattle, and ye nations sliake ! 
Severe distresses industry inspire ; Ye storms of riving flame the forest tear ! 

Thus captives oft excelling arts acquire, Deep crack the rocks! rent trees be whirl’'d in air; 
And boldly struggle through a state of shame | Reft at a stroke, some stately fane we'll mourn ; 
To life, ease, plenty, liberty, and fame, Her tombs wide shatter’d, and her dead up-torn ; 


Sword-law has often Burope’s balance gain’d, } Were noxious spirits not from caverns drawn, 
And one red victory years of peace maintain’d. | Rack’dearth would soon in gulfs enormous yawn ; 
We pass through want to wealth, through dismal | Then all were lost !—Or would we floating view 
strife The baleful cloud, there would destruction brew ; 
To calm content, through death to endless life. | Plague, fever, frenzy, close-engendering lie, 
Libya thou nam’st—Let Afric’s wastes appear Till these red ruptures clear the sullied sky. 
Curst by those heats that fructify the year; Ricard SAvVAcR. 
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We wild and free the sounding 
tempests sweep 
The dark-blue wave; 
Build in the winding caverns of the deep 


The sailor's grave. 


Wrapt in his arms, stained with the mingled 
blood 
Of friends and foes; 
Where fighting for his home the warrior 
stood, 


Let him repose. 


With all death’s panoply, a grim array, 
In pomp and state, 
Among his sepulchred forefathers, lay 


The proud, the great. 


But where the mighty mountain forest 
weaves 
A sombre shade; 
Luiled by the rustling of the summer leayes, 
Let me be laid, 


Above me let the tempest whistle loud, 
The lightning play; 
Let the hoar grandeur of creation shroud 


My lifeless clay. 


Let there be no vain pomp, no useless form, 
No show for me; 
T have been cradled by the cloud and storm ; 


I would be free. 


T have been nursed by Nature; let mo rest 
My weary head 

Upon her wild and weather-beaten breast, 
When I am dead, 





GRAVE. 


Where in her power and grandeur she 
extends 
Unchained and wild; 
Where every aspect of her beauty blends 
The stern, the mild; 


Where the high forest trees their summits 
wave 
Before the breeze ; 
Where the tall craggy precipices brave 


The storms and seas ; 


Where the impetuous foaming torrent 
flings 
Abroad its spray; 
Where the flower blossoms, and the blithe 
bird sings 
The dawn of day; 


Be there my tomb--on some soft grassy 
mound, 
Still and serene, 
With Nature’s majesty encompassed round ; 


A solemn scene, 


My monument shall be the mountain heights, 
My knell the breeze; 
The watchers o’er my graye the heavenly 
lights, 
The rocks and trees. 


There, where the elements have built a 
throne, 
By man untrod; 
With Nature leave my ashes all alone, 
And Nature’s God. 
Joux W. FLercuer, 
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CRESSY AND POICTIERS; 
OR, 
THE STORY OF THE BLACK PRINCE'S PAGE. 


BY J. G. EDGAR, 
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The combat & Voutrance between Sir John Copeland and Sir Lancelot de Lerris, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
A TOWN LOST AND woN. 


it was not my fortune to accompany the Prince of Wales in that expedition 
which, in the autumn of 1355, he made in the South of France. At this time 
{was with the King of England, at Calais, and engaged in the enterprise which 
circumstances, not urder his control, compelled him to abandon, after reaching 
Hesdin and destroying the outworks, 
Nevertheless, on Edward's return to Calais, it seemed that there was still some 
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hope of the French once more bearding the lion of Cressy. In fact, John of Valois 
summoned an army to assemble at Amiens, and, advancing as far as St. Omer, sent 
his marshal to challenge the king to a general battle. But events proved that the 
French were not in earnest, and that the challenge was sent for no other purpose 
than to keep the king inactive at Calais until preparations could be made for the 
Scots crossing the Tweed, and ravaging the North of England, so as to campel 
Edward to cross the seas, and hasten to the rescue of his subjects. 

At this crisis I was all vigilance; and, having my suspicions that John of Valois 
was playing the game which his sire had attempted with so little success, I exercised 
all my ingenuity to gain intelligence. My efforts were not in vain; and one day, 
while tie king, still under the delusion that he was to have an opportunity of com- 
bating his enemies, was in the courtyard of Calais Castle, with his sons, Lionel and 
John, and looking on while the young princes were diverting themselves with 
chivalrous exercises, I carried to him the alarming intelligence that John of Valois, 
in order to induce his allies of Scotland to make a diversion in his favour, had 
despatched to that country a knight, named Eugéne de Garentiere, with sixty 
picked men-at-arms, and forty thousand crowns to be expended in mustering an army. 

On hearing of this new danger, Edward entered the castle, and, after duly con- 
sidering the matter,ordered me to depart instantly to England, to make with all 
speed for the North, and to warn Sir John Copeland to draw fighting men together, 
to exercise the utmost vigilance against surprise, and to be ready, in case of a regular 
tavasion, to take steps for giving the Scots battle. 

« But,” said the king, ‘‘it is rather a surprise than any regular invasion that I 
apprehead; for, after the result of their march to Durham, and their rout at 
Neville’s Cross, they will shrink from any great enterprise, and recur to their old 
system of making sudden and rapid inroa 

I embarked for England without loss of time; and, so far as I was concerned, 
no delay occurred in the execution of the king’s behest. But I was all too late to 
prevent mischief. As Edward had foreseen, the Scots did not occupy themselves 
with extensive preparations. Having shared the French crowns among them, the 
chief nobles and Robert Stuart, who acted as guardian of Scotland during the 

captivity of the King of Scots, determined on making an immediate incursion, and 
accordingly sent a force to the Border, under Lord Douglas and Sir William 
Ramsay, a knight of prowess and courage. 

But the Scots were cautious. In order to insure success it was necessary to 
resort to stratagem; and, well knowing that such was the case, Douglas, on 
reaching the Merse, halted at a place called Nisbet Moor, and sent forward Ramsay 
with a body of horse, who, fording the Tweed, pushed as far as Norham, burned 
the little town, defired the castle, and then, pretending to fly, allured Sir Thomas 
Dacre and an English force over the Border and into the Merse, and ultimately, 
fighting as they went, to Nisbet Moor, where, ready for action, the main body of 
the Scots lay in ambush. 

And no sooner, indeed, did Dacre and his band reach this place than the Scots 
sprang upon them and made a fierce attack, with shouts of ‘‘ Douglas! Douglas 
for ever! Ye shall die, ye thieves of England!” It was in vain that the English 
struggled against the numbers opposed to them. Surprised and surrounded, they 
were speedily overcome; and Dacre, after killing Haliburton and Turnbull, two 
scottish knights of consequence, was forced to yield and surrender his sword. 
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Elate with this advantage, such as it was, the Scots determined to pursue their 
success. But they coveted something more substantial than barren honour, and, 
eager for spoil, they turned their eyes towards Berwick. 

Natural it was that the Scots should have bethought themselves of the town 
which, at the beginning of his reign, and after his victory at Halidon, Edward had 
torn from their grasp; for, as a stronghold in English hands, it was to them 
an awkward neighbour. Not only did it form a formidable barrier in the East 
Marches to the incursions of the Scots, but checked their operations in other 
quarters; and the boldest of them shrank from the consequences of an inroad by 
the Middle or West Marches, when they reflected on the probability of the Captain 
of Berwick sallying forth in retaliation, at the head of the garrison, and sweeping 
the country to the gates of Edinburgh. 

And, in another respect, it was a tempting prize; for the king, eager to repair 
the injuries sustained by its trade during the Scottish wars, had granted the town 
great privileges; and, availing themselves of their privileges, the townsmen had 
grown prosperous and rich. Such being the case, the Scots felt that there was 
nowhere a better chance of booty. 

At this time Sir Alexander Ogle was Captain of Berwick, and Sir Robert 
Boynton governor of the castle. Neither of them seems to have been apprehensive 
of danger, and probably both of them deemed the place perfectly secure, even in 
case of an assault being attempted. On the first point, however, they deceived 
themselves, and on the second they forgot that they had to deal with men no less 
crafty than courageous. 

It-was late in the year 1355, and Thomas Stuart, who called himself Earl of 
Anjus, having collected a fleet, embarked with a multitude of armed men, and, on 
a dark night, sailed into the mouth of the Tweed. The hour favoured his adven- 
ture. It was just as the first dawn of returning day was perceptible, and the town 
was hushed in repose, that the Scots, accompanied by Garentiere and his French men, 
disembarked on the northern bank of the river, and moved stealthily and unobserved 
to the foot of the walls, Reaching a part called the Cowgate, and making use of 
scaling ladders, they climbed the walls, and, overpowering the sentinels, leaped into 
the town. But at this stage of affairs the alarm was sounded, and Ogle, rousing 
his men, appeared to oppose them sword in hand, A desperate conflict then took 
place in the streets and lanes; and the Scots, after slaying Ogle and two other 
English knights, remained masters of the town. But the Scots had purchased their 
victory dearly. Even taken at advantage, and overborne by numbers, the repu- 
tation which that famous garrison enjoyed had been well maintained. In yielding 
to numbers they had proved their valour and prowess; and, when the sun rose and 
revealed the carnage, the conquerors found that, in the encounter, they had lost six 
knights of note, besides a host of inferior men. 

Moreover, Ogle’s resistance had been of infinite service to the inhabitants, for 
great, as may be supposed, was their consternation when they became aware that 
the Scots were upon them. Roused from sleep, and springing from their beds, the 
townsmen carried off the women and children, and ran for their lives in terror andl 
despair. Some escaped by the gates. others ran to the castle ; and the Scots found 
themselves in possession of the wealth the thought of which had excited their 
cupidity and stimulated their ardour. 

But the situation of the Scots was not, in all respects, pleasant. The castle 
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held sternly out, and all their efforts to take it proved failures. Moreover, the 
garrison sent to ask the counsel and aid of Copeland; and, in concert with him, a 
pian was formed for introducing into the castle a number of English warriors, who 
might enter the town by what was called Douglas Tower, and recover the place by 
strength of hand. 

However well conceived, the project came to naught. By some process, 
intelligence of what was passing reached the Scots; and, on learning the intentions 
of the garrison, and after having been masters of Berwick for a week, they hastened 
to seize the Douglas Tower. Having done so, with the assistance of Garentiere 
md his Frenchmen, they defended both town and tower so resolutely that no 
impression could be made, 

But matters could not possibly remain as they were, and John of Valois soon 
had reagon to congratulate himself on the success of Garentiere’s mission. So great 
was the importance of Berwick, that Edward, on hearing how affairs were, 
abandoned his schemes on the Continent, and embarked for England, to take 
measures for the recovery of the place, and, after staying three days in London, 
set out on his way northward, 

It was on an early day in January, 1356, when the king, having kept his 
Christmas at Newcastle, and summoned the fighting men of the North to his 
standard, came before Berwick at the head of his army, accompanied by his two 
sons and Sir Walter Manny, while his fleet appeared in the Tweed. Repairing to 
the castle, while Manny set miners brought from Dean Forest to work, Edward 
prepared to let down the drawbridge and attack the town from the castle, while 
Sir Walter, with the aid of the miners of Dean, was employed in advancing a mine 
below the walls. But a brief period proved that neither operation was necessary. 
Indeed, when the Scots perceived the combination of art and force that was to be 
used against them, the sight was enough. With one voice they cried that it was 
time to surrender, and only begged that they might be permitted to march out 
with safety of life and limb. 

Not wishing to drive matters between himself and the Scots to extremity, 
Edward, indignant and angry, as he might well be, at their unprovoked aggression, 
granted their prayer; and, terms of capitulation having been agreed to, they were 
allowed to march out and return to their own country. 

Nevertheless, after Berwick had in this way been lost and won, and when the 
townsmen, returning to their homes, complained loudly of the injuries they had 
gustained, the King of England considered it expedient to take precautions against 
future inroads; and, leaving men to garrison the town and repair the fortifications, 
he set out for the castle of Roxburgh, where he was to hold a conference with 
Edward Baliol, who, as legitimate heir of the ancient Kings of Scotland, still 
claimed the Scottish throne. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
‘¢ A DOUGLAS !” 


Ar the castle of Roxburgh, situated hard by the confluence of the Tweed and the 
Leviot, and the scene of many a royal festival in the days of William the Lion and 
the Alexanders, the King of England remained for some time, revolving his plans 
for the settlement of Scotland; and there Baliol, now an old man and child 
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less, and unprepared to assert his hereditary right to the crown and kingdom, made 
it over to Edward by formally delivering the crown which had been placed on his 
head at Scone, and some of the soil of the kingdom which his ancestors had enjoyed, 
and, at the same time, declared him heir to all the estates of the house of Baliol on 
both sides of the Tweed. 

This ceremony, which was not destined to have much influence on the course of 
events, took place in the presence of the Bishop of Durham and the Abbots of 
Melrose and Dryburgh; and the king, learning that the Scots had assembled to 





A Discovery. 


oppose his progress, prepared to raise the banner of Scotland and march against 
them. 

But it was generally the habit of the warriors of Scotland to conceal their 
movements; and Edward, having on this occasion only a vague idea in what 
direction the Scots were to be found, and becoming eager for intelligence, ordered 
that two squires should ride forth and reconnoitre. Accordingly I was sent, in 
company with Robert Salle, the youth of whom I have spoken as attached to 
Aymery de Pavie when Governor of Calais, with instructions to discover, if 
possible, at all risks, where the Scots were to be found. 

Between Salle and myself a close friendship had sprung into existence during 
Bdward’s expedition to Calais; and as both of us had emerged from obscurity, and 
as we both owed to our skill and courage what reputation we enjoyed, we naturally 
sympathised on many points. But I did not fully share the antipathy which, in his 
more dreary moods, he, as the son of a mason, felt for men who had inherited 
high names and great possessions; and as I sometimes, under the influence of 
imagination, talked ag if there was a gulf between us, we could not always avoid 
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discussions of a more warm kind than was agreeable. On the present occasion our 
tendency in this respect was destined to lead us into an awkward predicament. 

As may be supposed, our mission was not without perils, which only the utmost 
vigilance could guard against; and, considering how little we knew of the country, 
we certainly should haye remembered our danger. But, young and adventurous, 
we thought lightly of the danger as we rode on through mud and mire. At first 
we examined every hill and dale with searching eyes. But, when no human being 
appeared, we became more careless, and it was not till after pursuing our way for 
hours, and as we were skirting an extensive wood, that I instinctively felt that 
danger might be nigh. 

‘‘ Beshrew me if I like the aspect of this place!” exclaimed I suddenly. ‘TI 
would that Copeland, our Northern hero, or some man familiar with the country, 
were here to guide us safely !” 

“ By St. George!” replied Salle, ‘*I confess I begin to be somewhat alarmed 
but, be the peril what it may, we hazard nothing but our lives.” 

“True,” said I; ‘but life has its sweets, and I am not yet so weary of mine as 
to feel indifferent to the possibility of losing it—least of all, needlessly ; for, as the 
Orientals say, there is no hope of living again, seeing that man is not a water- 
melon, and that, when once in the ground, he cannot grow again.” 

“And yet,” remarked Salle, ‘‘ I have heard that ancient sages were wont to say, 
‘Let no man be envied till his death ;’ and, for my own part, I see not how a man 
could better die than for his king and country.” 

“A noble sentiment, doubtless,” said I, ‘‘ and one to be carefully cherished ; 
but methinks it is better to live to serve one’s king and country in manhood and 
age than to die uselessly for them in youth. Moreover, you know, I have still to 
penetrate the mystery of my birth, and that is a motive for wishing to live.” 

“Tush!” exclaimed Salle querulously ; “why harp for ever on that string? 
What matters it what has been a man’s birth, if his heart is noble and his hand 
strong?” | 

“ Little, mayhap,” I replied; ‘still, I would fain have the consciousness of an 
interest in the past, and be at the bottom of the mystery which might give me such 
an interest.” 

‘* You never will penetrate your mystery,” said he in a conclusive tone. 

“ Now,” replied I, repressing an angry feeling that stirred in my breast, ‘1 
hold not with you; for few secrets can escape an investigator who pursues the 
inquiry with determination; and it ever seems to me that there is a voice telling 
me that the truth which I pant to learn will one day be revealed ; and, therefore, 
I continue the search after it with the ardour of a Knight of the Round Table in 
quest of the Sangreal.” 

“ And what, I pray you, was the Sangreal ?” asked Salle with a sneer. 

“ Nothing less than the sacred vessel from which the Redeemer of Mankind and 
his disciples ate the last supper,” replied I, crossing myself devoutly ; ‘‘ and which 
Joseph of Arimathea brought, with the spear used at the crucifixion, when he 
came to England to convert the inhabitants to Christianity, and planted, near the 
abbey of Glastonbury, the miraculous thorn which blossoms every year at 
Christmas.” : 

“And did the Knights of the Round Table succeed in their quest of this 
Sangreal ?” inquired Salle. 
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“Yes, in truth did they,” answered I, proud of my lore; “it was at length 
achieved by a knight named Galahad, aided by Sir Bors and Sir Percival, both 
champions of high renown in Christendom.” 

‘On my faith,” said Salle, almost contemptuously, ‘I never heard the names 
of these knights before, nor do I hold myself the less cheap that their names were 
unknown to me.” 

And on my faith,” exclaimed I, provoked to anger, ‘I did not deem that in 
England there existed a single aspirant to fame in arms who had not heard of the 
Sangreal.” 

“You forget that I was not reared daintily in kings’ palaces,” rejoined he, ‘* but 
in a camp.” 

I bit my lip and refrained from replying to the taunt, but, as I thought of 
Cressy and Neyville’s Cross, my heart swelled with indignation. 

It must by this time have been four o'clock, and we had been riding for hours 
without catching sight or hearing tidings of the enemy; when, just as this 
dialogue terminated, and we were turning a corner of the wood we had been 
skirting, we suddenly saw, before our eyes, an army marching northward. Reining 
instantly up, we drew back to escape observation, and as the winter suv, which 
was setting, flashed upon crested helms and rows of spears, the spectacle was 
inspiriting. 

“Now,” said I, pointing to the retreating host, ‘let him that is weary of life 
try a jeopardy.” 

‘¢On my faith,” replied Salle bluntly, ‘¢to me it seems that we are in sufficient 
jeopardy where we are ;” and, pointing to a horseman who emerged from the wood, 
he added, ‘* let us fly.” 

“Tt is too late,” said I, looking round inalarm. ‘See you not that we are 
circumvented?” And as I spoke we were surrounded on all sides ; for the horseman 
was a knight, and with him he had not fewer than thirty lances. 

“Who are you?” asked the knight, riding forward and roughly seizing my 
rein; ‘speak, sirrah.” 

“Sir knight,” answered I, endeavouring to be calm, ‘‘my comrade rejoices in 
the name of Robert Salle, and men call me Arthur Winram; and we are squires 
of England.” 

“On my troth,” he exclaimed, eyeing me as if I had been an inferior being, 
“you speak boldly for one of your years and condition; and for your comrade, I 
trow that he is not dumb, that you, albeit the younger of the two, should answer 
so readily for him. But say at once what is your errand, and speak truly, other- 
wise you will fare the worse, for trees are more plentiful here than carrion, and the 
Scottish ravens are not, for the time being, too well provided with food. Now I 
listen.” 

“Tn truth, then, sir knight,” began I after a biief pause, ‘* our ertand is simple 
cough. We come from the camp of the English to look for the Scots.” 

“And you haye found us,” exclaimed the knight with a hoarse laugh ; “ and by 
St. Bride!” added he, ‘let me comfort you with the assurance that you shall not 
leave us at your pleasure.” 

‘‘ Gramercy for your courtesy, sir knight,” replied I, my spirit rising. ‘ And 
since you so relish our company, albeit our acquaintance is somewhat of the briefest, 
deign to say, J pray you, into whose hands we have had the fortune to fall.” 
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‘““My name is Douglas,” replied the knight sternly: ‘ta name at which 
Englishmen are wont to tremble.” 

“Faith, sir knight,” said I, with a smile which I doubt not was provoking, 
“if Englishmen ever were afllicted with that failing, they have had time to recover 
from it since Dupplin, and Halidon, and Neville’s Cross,” 

“ Varlet!” exclaimed the knight, his anger rising high, ‘* bandy not such words 
with me, before whose father’s sword Englishmen were wont to fly as deer before 
the hounds.” 

And in truth, as I afterwards learned, the knight was Archibald Douglas, the 
illegitimate son of him whom the Scots called ‘the good Sir James,” and who, 
while on the way to Palestine with the heart of Bruce, was slain by the Saracens 
in Spain; and I, moreover, learned that the knight himself meditated an carly 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

But at the moment I knew nothing of Archibald Douglas save the name, and 
that we were his prisoners. Giving us into the custody of his companions, he 
charged them to conduct us to a castle, the name of which I did not catch; to 
guard us well, and not, as they valued their lives, to allow us to escape. 

“The yarlets,” he said, “have, if I mistake not, seen more than they would 
care to tell, and could give their king—upon whose head may my curse rest, now 
and for ever—such intelligence as would enable him to defeat all our plans.” And 
as the knight spoke he rode off, with the greater part of his followers, towards the 
Scottish army, while we, under the escort of six of his men-at-arms, took our way 
towards the castle which was destined to be the scene of our captivity. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
BURNT CANDLEMAS. 


Fr was said of the first Mdward, that, while figuring conspicuously between a 
weak father and a wilful son, he needed no such foils to set forth his real worth ; 
that, personally as well as intellectually, he towered above his fellows; that his 
step was another man’s stride; that he was most judicious in all his undertakings, 
being equally wise to plot as valiant to perform; that, under Divine Providence, 
he was happy in success, at sea and on land, at home and abroad; and that, in all 
his actions, he proved himself capable of governing, not England only, but the 
whole world. Moreover, it is said that he was so fortunate with his sword at the 
opening of his reign, that, ere the close, he awed all his enemies with hig scabbard, 
and the renown of his exploits; and if the praises bestowed on the first Edward 
cannot, on all points, with justice be rendered to the third, it is due to the memory 
of the hero of Halidon and Cressy to say that, after passing the thirty-fifth year 
of his life, he was one whose name was so terrible to his enemics—both French and 
Scots—that they would no more haye thought of facing him in pitched battle than 
they would have thought of encountering his illustrious grandsire, 

It was, therefore, with sensations the reverse of agreeable that the guardian and 
chief men of Scotland learned that Edward had reached Roxburgh with a 
formidable force. In fact, supposing that the king would shirk the hardships 
of a winter campaign north of the T'weed, and anticipating that, after restoring 
the fortications of Berwick, he would return to his capital, they drew to a head, 
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and prepared, as soon as he turned his face southward, to renew their predatory 
incursions. On finding how much they were mistaken in their calculations, they 
resolved on leaving the country to its fate, and withdrawing, with what valuables 
they could remove, to the region lying beyond the Firth. 

But, in order to carry their plan into execution, the Scots felt that it was 
necessary to gain time, and with this view they resorted to a device which did them 
little credit. In fact, they deliberately sent ambassadors to the king at Roxburgh, 
with proposals from Lord Douglas and other nobles to treat about submitting to 
his authority ; and, having by this trick obtained a respite of hostilities, they 
employed the time in laying waste the country, and in accomplishing their removal 
to what was a place of comparative safety. Ilaving done so, they were mad enough 
to exasperate the king by sending him a defiance. 

Tt was rashly done, as the event proved too clearly. No sooner did Edward 
discover the trick that had been played upon him than he expressed the utmost 
indignation; and, when he received the message of defiance, his anger was fierce. 
Arraying his army in three divisions, the king left Roxburgh, with the banner 
of Scotland displayed before him, and a determination to make the country which 
had defied his power feel the weight of his hand. Advancing as far as Edinburgh, 
he there halted, and, indulging in the expectation that the guardian and Scottish 
nobles would pluck up courage to give him battle, awaited their coming ; but those 
patriotic magnates, having exposed their countrymen to the utmost peril, thought 
only of their own safety, and left othors to suffer, as they best could, all the 
horrors of war. 

Meanwhile, the plight of Edward was not enviable. No provisions were to 
be had for love or money, and the fighting men of England, who when at home 
never drank water save by way of penance, had no other drink for fifteen days. 
Still, the king had the prospect of supplies; for his fleet, laden with provisions and 
necessaries, was expected to arrive in the Firth, But the elements proved hostile 
to the invaders. A violent storm arose, and the wind, blowing from the north, 
drove back and dispersed the ships so effectually, that the English lost all hope of 
being relieved by sea, and indicated a decided wish to turn their faces towards 
Berwick. 

By this time, indeed, matters had reached such a stage that Edward had no 
alternative; and he gave orders for a retreat. Accordingly the army began its 
march southward, and the Scots had every prospect of getting rid of the invaders 
on cheap terms. But they had not learned to leave well alone. Day by day, and 
night by night, the retreating army was harassed by small parties; and so 
Gexterous were the Scots in this kind of warfare, that not an Englishman could 
stragele from the ranks without the certainty of being cut off. 

The king, whose blood now boiled with rage, expressed the utmost resentment; 
and, no longer making any effort to keep his temper, he discharged his wrath on 
the country through which he passed. very town that lay in his way, whether 
great or small, was given to the flames; every village was reduced to ashes; and, 
for about twenty miles from the sea-coast, the country for a long period bore such 
traces of the conflagration, that the Scots have continued to describe the February 
of that season as Burnt Candlemas, in memory of the devastation which the 
English then wrought, while departing in anger from a land which they could 
not conquer. 
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For a time the Scots appeared bent on retaliation ; and during the winter, not- 
withstanding Copeland’s vigilance, they set many a Northumbrian village in 
a blaze... But the year was fruitful of events of which they little dreamt when, at 
the instance of John of Valois, they mounted their horses, fought at Nisbet Moor, 
and seized upon Berwick. Ere Candlemas again came round great changes had 
occurred, and the Continental ally to whom they had been so servile was too poor 
to bribe, and too powerless to succour. It was now February, and before October 
a great battle had been fought, and a great victory had been won, which prostrated 
the energies of France, daunted the ferocious spirit of Scotland, and rendered 
England even more celebrated than before, not only throughout Christendom, but 
among the Saracens and the nations of the East, as the cradle of heroes, and the 
nursery of conquerors. 

And there arose circumstances in considering which the Scots deemed it 
prudent to refrain from inroads, and Edward, even if he had felt a wish, had no 
occasion to chastise their audacity. Never, indeed, after the spring of 1356, did 
the king engage in war with that obstinate and refractory nation. It is possible 
that, even at that period, and while pursuing the enterprise, he was tired of 
struggles which could not be brought to a satisfactory issue; and that he was in 
reality bidding ‘‘ Farewell to Scotland” when he left them to celebrate a '* Burnt 
Candlemas.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
OUR CAPTIVITY, 


4T was not in the direction taken by the Scottish army that we were conducted 
as prisoners by the Scottish men-at-arms, but to a castle standing on the banks of 
a stream called the Leader, and hard by the tower within the walls of which, in 
the thirteenth century, dwelt Thomas of Ercildoun, a bard of mighty fame, who 
enjoyed the reputation of being gifted with a prophetic faculty, and who is said, 
while at supper in the castle of Dunbar, to have predicted the death of Alexander, 
King of Scots, and who, on being asked when the war in Scotland would come to 
an end, answered, ‘‘ When the cultivated country shall become forest; when wild 
beasts shall inhabit the abodes of men; when the Scots shall not be able to escape 
the English, should they crouch as hares in their form; and when they shall be 
drowned in their flight for fault of ships.” 

As we approached Mount Moreyille, which, in earlier days, was the castle of 
Hugh de Moreyville, a great Norman noble, who figured as Constable of Scotland, 
and founded the abbey of Dryburgh, and as we rode through the village that had 
risen under the protection of the stronghold of the Morevilles, night had for some 
time fallen, and darkness overshadowed the earth. But the rumour that English- 
men were being led to captivity brought forth men and women, and even children, 
who greeted us in harsh accents with epithets of no complimentary kind, and loudly 
chanted a song, which, I learned, had, forty years earlier, been much in fashion 
among the Scots, and which still retained much of its popularity, albeit it was a 
song of triumph over potent foes humiliated by a disaster which had been sternly 
and terribly avenged in three fouchten fields :-— 
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“ Maidens of England, sore may ye mourn 
For your lovers ye have lost at Bannockburn, 
With Heve a low! 


What ho! weneth the King of England, 
So soon to haye all Scotland, 
With a rumby low!” 


Smiling, as one who had fought at Neville’s Cross might well smile, in scornful 
disdain at this barbarous dirge, I passed through the barriers, Salle riding by my 
side in doleful mood at the thought of being separated from freedom by stone walls 
and iron bars; and, having passed the drawbridge and dismounted in the courtyard, 
we were led into the hall of the castle. 

While Salle, much downcast, and I, somewhat crestfallen, were kept waiting 
in the great hall of the castle of Mount Moreville till arrangements were made for 
lodging us securely in one of the strong rooms of the tower, I gradually became 
aware that the inmates were not all Scots; in fact, some of the French who had 
accompanied EHugéne de Garentiere were quartered in the castle, and among them 
Lancelot de Lorris, a young knight, who, young, handsome, expert in arms, and 
much in love with a demoiselle of his own country, had come to win his spurs in 
combat with the English, and had taken one of those romantic vows so common at 
the period not to eat bread from a table-cloth, nor to sleep in a bed, nor to look 
the lady of his love in the face, till he had performed certain deeds of chivalry 
against the garrison of Roxburgh. 

As we entered the hall the Frenchmen, some seated, some standing, by the fire 
that burned on the hearth and blazed up the huge chimney, were playing dice, and 
talking boastfully enough of their feats in love and war. On sceing us, however, 
they, with one accord, moved to the middle of the floor and stared at us, smiling 
and whispering to each other, and displaying more curiosity than was agreeable to 
my comrade. 

‘‘Gallants !” growled Salle, patting the heads of two hounds that had roused 
themselves and risen from their recumbent posture on our entrance, “ have you 
before never seen an English prisoner, that you stare at us as if we were elephants or 
camels, or beasts of prey. By good St.George, I err grievously if you would not be more 
shy of approaching were we but mounted on our horses and armed with swords.” 

It seemed that the language in which Salle conveyed his question and uttered 
his comment was not comprehended by the Frenchmen; for they merely looked at 
each other and shook their heads. Suddenly, however, the countenance of Lancelot 
de Lorris was lighted up with a smile of surprise, and the young knight, who, I 
observed, bore a chain on his arm to indicate that he was under thraldom to his 
chivalrous vow, stepped forward, 

‘By our lady of Rybamont!” said he, addressing me, ‘‘it seems to me, gentle 
squire, that we have met before.” 

“It may so have chanced, sir knight,” replied I, speaking in his own tongue, 
and with studied courtesy, for I wished to make amends for my comrade’s growl; 
‘but if so, my memory serves me not as to time or place.” 

“ Ah!” said Sir Lancelot, shaking his head gravely, ‘‘it was at a time which no 
warrior of France can recall but with sadness, and at a place which, credit me, I 
long again to behold as an exile the home whence he has been banished—the 
castle == Corbie.” 
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‘‘ T now remember me,” replied I, and not without a flush of pride; for on that 
day I had won some renown as the champion of imperilled ladies. 

“ And trust me,” said Sir Lancelot cordially, and with a tear in his eye—for it 
was one of the ladies of Poix to whom he pledged his love, and in whose honour he 
was eager to do noble deeds— there are many, myself among the number, who 
remember how chivalrously you did your devoir as an aspirant to chivalry, and, 
by our lady of Rybamont! were you here free, and at liberty to do as you liked, 
instead of a prisoner, naught would please me better than on the morrow to mark 
my esteem for your valour by indulging you with an encounter outside the barriers 
of this castle for death or life.” 

“ Gramercy, sir knight,” replied I, laughing heartily, ‘‘ you over-estimate my 
prowess when you deem me worthy of such a distinction; and yet,” added IJ, 
“should we chance to meet in time to come on some field where French and 
English men struggle for renown and victory, in no wise could I imagine good 
St. George favouring me more highly than by placing me face to face and hand to 
hand with a warrior at once so courteous and so brave.” 

Smiling, as if pleased with the answer, Sir Lancelot de Lorris showed that, 
however readily he would, under other circumstances, have given me a passport to 
another world, he was not indifferent to my comfort in this. Leading myself and 
my comrade to the huge chimney, he did everything to console us in our captivity, 
and his example was not lost on his countrymen, who stood around breaking jests 
on the poverty of the land and the badness of the fire. 

‘“‘ By my faith,” said John de Helennes, a squire of Picardy, ‘‘ the night is raw 
and cold; my very bones seem to freeze.” 

“Tn truth,” remarked another French squire, known as Eustace the Strong— 
who prided himself on being like that King of France called Pepin le Bref, whom 
he did resemble in this at least, that, though his stature was small, his strength was 
enormous— Scotland is not a country to be in during winter. I never knew what 
hard living was till now.” 

“ But certes,” said John de Helennes, ‘that is no reason why we should have 
such a fire in such weather; for, being but now in the courtyard, I saw several 
asses driven in, laden with billets of wood for the use of the garrison.” 

“Holy Mary!” exclaimed Eustace with a look of indignation. ‘ Do you tell 
me that fuel in plenty is so near, and that warriors of France are left to starve in 
the cold? Shame upon us if we right not ourselves in such a case.” 

And, as the strong Frenchman spoke, he sallied forth to the courtyard, seized 
one of the asses with panniers, carried it into the hall, and, pushing towards the 
chimney, flung the ass and its load, with its feet upwards, on the dogs of the hearth, 
to the great delight of the bystanders, who, with the exception of Sir Lancelot, 
overlooked the cruelty of the action, and applauded the display of strength. 

By this time our term of reprieve was at an end; and, arrangements having 
meanwhile been made for lodging us securely, we, after taking leave of Sir Lancelot, 
were conducted up a flight of stone stairs, and into a dimly-lighted chamber, with 
huge doors and narrow windows, the strong bolts and strong gratings of which 
scemed to forbid every thought of escape. 

‘My malison on Dame Fortune for playing us this scurvy trick,” said my com- 
panion as the gaoler departed, drawing bolt and bar carefully behind him. “ Jf 
there is anything I have ever dreaded more than I have hated Scot and Frenchman, 
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it has been the thought of captivity ; and now here we are, mewed in an enemy’s 
stronghold, without hope of freedom, and in the hands of men belonging to the 
nations I have ever detested.” 

‘« My friend,” replied I soothingly, “be patient, I intreat you, and speak not of 
being without hope; captivity is the hard fate of many a brave warrior; and 
circumstances can open stronger doors than the one which bars us from liberty.” 

But days and weeks passed over, and winter went, and spring came, and the 
fields became green, and the leaves appeared on the trees, and we learned that the 
King of England and his army had returned home, and’ we were still prisoners, 
when, one day, an event occurred which lent something like novelty to our existence, 
and stimulated me in some efforts I had made to gratify our anxicty to escape. 

1 have said that Sir Lancelot de Lorris had vowed to perform certain deeds of 
chivalry against the garrison of Roxburgh, and no sooner had King Edward left 
the country than he began to make excursions with the object of accomplishing his 
vow. Pushing up one day to the stronghold, of which Sir John Copeland was 
governor, the I*rench knight adyentured go far as to strike upon the gate of the 
fortress and defy the garrison. On that day Copeland had left the castle to exercise 
his functions of Sheriff of Northumberland, and no notice was taken of the 
French knight’s bravado. But when the Governor of Roxburgh returned, and 
learned what had occurred, he lost no time in returning the visit. 

It was a day in spring, and the sun was shining pleasantly on pool and stream, 
when I, looking between the strong iron gratings that secured the window of our 
prison, observed a knight, accompanied by a band of horsemen, approach the 
castle, and hover on the lee outside the barriers in an attitude of defiance. I had 
no difficulty in recognising Copeland, and, entertaining little doubt as to the errand 
on which he had come, I called the attention of Salle to his presence, and awaited 
the result of his adventure with almost breathless interest. 

Nor was Copeland long kept waiting. lated at the anticipation of encoun- 
tering so hardy a knight, Sir Lancelot, on hearing that the Governor of Roxburgh 
requested a tilt, immediately accepted the challenge, and, arraying himself for 
combat, sallied out, attended by Eustace the Strong and the other Frenchmen, all 
armed and mounted. 

Ihave seldom beheld a more handsome cavalier than Sir Lancelot looked on 
this occasion, as, with his pennon displayed, he rode through the barriers with his 
target on his neck and a lance in his hand, full of gaiety and joyous with the 
prospect of conflict. 

Meanwhile, Copeland, having looked to his saddle-girths, laid his lance in rest, 
and answered Sir Lancelot’s ery of ‘‘ Our lady of Rybamont!” with a shout of 
“St. George for England!” Then trumpets sounded, and the two champions 
rushed against each other. In this course, and in the second which they ran, both 
charged gallantly, and neither could be said to have any advantage over his an- 
tagonist ; and, as their targets rang with a clash as they met, their companions 
shouted applause at their skill, and even I could not refrain from clapping my 
hands. 

But when the English and French knights wheeled their coursers, and, charging 
for a third time, met with a furious onset, the result was far different. For a 
moment, so fierce was the shock that it was impossible to perceive what had 
oceurred. But soon all doubt was at an end. Copeland had been go forcibly 
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struck on the helmet that he bent back and shook in his saddle; but his spear had 
been driven with terrible effect; and Sir Lancelot, pierced through shield and 
armour, dropped from his steed with a deep and mortal wound. 

On seeing the young knight fall, the French, in sore displeasure, raised a cry 
for revenge; and, headed by Eustace the Strong, they spurred forward to encounter 
their adversaries. Undauntedly, however, Copeland met them, sword in hand, 
smote Eustace to the earth, and, literally felling down all before him, drove them, 
in spite of a desperate resistance, within the barriers, and then, sheathing his sword, 
prepared to be gone. 

“ Adieu, sirs,” said he, waving his hand as he turned his horse’s head to regain 
his company. ‘‘ Much it grieves me to have troubled you with my presence. But 
it would ill have become me, as King Edward's captain, to allow either Scot or 
Frenchman to strike upon the gate of a fortress committed to my keeping, without 
hastening, with all speed, to mark my sense of the chivalry that prompted such an 
adventure. Adieu! I thank you.” 

Some hours later our evening meal was brought by the gaoler, and I seized the 
opportunity to ascertain how fared those who had fallen before Copeland’s weapon. 

“'The squire is little the worse for the clout he got,” replied the gaoler. ‘As 
for the young knight, he will never see France more; he has already departed for a 
fairer country.” 

‘+ Gone to his long home,” said I, with a pang of mournful regret, ‘I grieve 
to hear it with all my heart.” 

And, in good sooth, so do 1,” exclaimed Salle earnestly. ‘I sincerely lament 
his fall; for, now that he is dead, I will say of him that, had he been ten times a 
Frenchman, he was still a gallant young knight, courteous in words, generous in 
thought, handsome to look at, and expert with his lance; and may Christ have 
mercy on his soul !” 

“ Amen!” added TJ, crossing myself. ‘And in truth his death is the more 
mournful that he seemed so much in love.” 

“Ay,” said the gaoler, ‘it was woesome to see him when he lay on the rushes 
in the hall, and felt that he wassinking fast; he took his pennon, and, giving it to 
John de Helennes, said, ‘Take this, which is dyed with my best blood, to the lady 
of my love, by whom it was broidered, and tell her what has befallen me, and that, 
though I failed to accomplish the vow that kept me from her presence, yet I died 
with honour in the attempt.’ And then,” added the gaoler, ‘‘he laid his head on 
the rushes, and diced.” 


(To be continued.) 
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JIAPTER XIV. 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

The stone eagle—Appearance of the bird—Its habits 
—Mode of hunting—Its food —Building the nest— 
Carrying off children—Nestlings—The eagle in 
captivity—An eagle preserve—The imperial 
eagle. 

I the mountain eagles, the stono eagle, 
or golden eagle, as it is called when it 
grows old, is probably the best known, most 
widely extended, and, at the same time, the 
most striking. When the Swiss moun- 
taineers allude to eagles, they generally 
mean the large handsome black eagle, 
which may be regarded as the represen- 
tative of the genus. 

We will attempt to give an accurate 
word-picture of this bird. It is a very 
noble creaturo through its size and bearing 
—threo to three and a-half feet in length, 
and measuring nearly eight feet from tip to 
tip of the outstretched wings. The rounded 
tail measures fourteen inches, and the 
wings, when closed, do not reach its ex- 
tremity. The male bird (usually rather 
smaller and lighter-coloured than the female) 
looks at a distance almost all black, but is 
really blackish-brown. The older the bird 
grows, the browner its plumage becomes. 
The young birds are rayen-black, with 
dirty-white down on the legs. The beak 
is horn-blue, edged with yellow, and two 
inches long; it is bent from the root (ex- 
actly opposite to the vulture, whose beak 
is merely curved at the end). Tho iris is 
golden-hued, and in old ago like a live coal. 
Tho legs are covered with short, close light- 
brown feathers quite down to the claws, 
which distinguishes this eagle from all other 
varieties. Tho toes are bright yellow, the 
balls large and rough, and the black claws 
are large and very sharp, the hinder ones 
being nearly three inches long. The weight 
of an old specimen rarely exceeds 12lbs. 

This handsome, powerful eagle is in 
Switzerland an exclusive denizen of the 
Alps, and is found sporadically in all the 
ranges in the rest of Hurope; in Asia and 
North America, howeyer, it is found asso- 


ciated with the lowland eagles in the great 
plains, forests, and on the seaboard. It is 
only in winter, when the marmots are lying 
underground, and the chamois, hares, sheep, 
and goats have retired into the lower forests 
and tho valley, that the cagle leaves its 
Alpine eyrie to traverse the lowlands, and 
then only for a short period. In the 
mountain valleys all sorts of anecdotes are 
current about specimens which haye been 
caught, shot, or taken out of the nests. 
The stone or golden eagle is bolder and 
more agile than the vulture, from which 
bird it is also distinguished by its hopping 
movements. It appears to hang for hours 
at an immeasurablo elevation in the blue 
sky, and to soar there in large circles with- 
out any perceptible flapping of tho wings, 
Courageous, powerful, clever, sharp-sighted, 
and possessing so keen a scent that it is 
scarce exceeded in this respect by the condor, 
it is at the same time extraordinarily shy 
and cautious, generally searching for its 
prey alone, but at times with its mate, 
Its shrill ery of “ pfiip,” or ‘ hyay—hyay,” 
echoes far and wide through the atmosphere, 
and fills the smaller feathered tribes with 
terror. On approaching its prey the ecaglo 
frequently breaks into a ery of “kik—kak 
—kak,” gradually sinks with its eye firmly 
fixed on its victim, and then pounces upon 
it in an oblique line with the speed of light- 
ning. None of tho smaller animals are safe 
from its claws: fawns, hares, wild geese, 
lambs, goats (which it will boldly carry off 
from houses and barns), foxos, badgers, 
cats, partridges, dogs, crows, storks, do- 
mestic poultry, and even rats, moles, and 
mice, suit its taste, but it is fondest of 
hares, which it will carry with unabated 
strength for hours to its young. The utmost 
rapidity of flight will not save the quadruped, 
and even birds but rarely escape. The eagle 
carries on the chase with equal perseverance 
and cunning, and wears out the active part- 
ridge and the quickly-flying woedcock by 
incessant pursuit. It will often deprive the 
falcon of its captured pigeon, or the hawk 
of its grouse. It likes to return to a spot 
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where it has once made a good capture. In 
winter it will frequently settle on carrion. 
When in a state of captivity it can starve for 
four or five weeks without becoming utterly 
exhausted. 

The eagle builds a roughly-finished flat 
nest of large branches, heather, and hair, 
amid the most inaccessible peaks. This 
nest is situated either amid the tops of the 
oaks or on a covered rock, and the female 
lays in it three to four white-and-brown 
spotted eggs. The old birds bring the 
young all sorts of game, especially hares 
and marmots, and give them lessons in the 
art of tearing the food on the edge of the 
nest. When they are not disturbed they 
will cling to the same eyrie for several 
years. 

Much has been said for and against the 
fact of the golden eagle pouncing at times 
upon young children. However rarely this 
may occur, the bird is certainly strong and 
bold enough to do so, and we have at least 
one authenticated instance that took place 
in the Grisons. In a mountain village there 
an eagle pounced down on a two-year-old 
child, and carried it off. The father, aroused 
by the shrieks, followed the robber to the 
rocks, and, as the bird’s burthen was rather 
heavy, he succeeded in recovering the child, 
which, however, soon died, as it had been 
pecked about the eyes. The father lay for 
a long time in wait for the murderer, which 
always remained in the same neighbourhood. 
At length he succeeded in capturing it alive 
in a fox-trap. In his passion he rushed up 
to the eagle and seized it so incautionsly 
that the bird was enabled to wound him 
severely with its freeleg and beak. Some of 
his neighbours ran up and killed the captured 
eagle with clubs, and it can now bo seen 
stuffed at Winterthur. 

These greedy birds will frequently make 
a combined attack upon sheep or goats, and 
the animals rarely escape them. They are 
the real lords of the manor, for they incur 
no danger from any bird and animal, except 
their own vermin. The Swiss hunters shoot 
them from an ambush with a bullet or a 
charge of heavy shot. In Germany they are 
usually captured in traps or nets. 

Sometimes the sportsman succeeds in 
carrying off the nestlings. There have been 
repeated instances of this in Appenzell, 


Glarus, Schwytz, the Grisons, and the 
Bernese Oberland. Qne bold hunter, in 
1851, let himself down by means of a rope, 
in order to capture eaglets in a nest built 
among the rocks looking down on Lake 
Santis. As the rock projected, he was com- 
pelled to draw himself up to the nest by the 
aid of a hooked stick, and, while hanging in 
the air high oyer the valley, bind the young 
birds and have them dragged up with him 
along the face of the precipice. In the 
Grisons several nests haye been rifled in 
this way; but there is no instance of the 
parents defending the young birds while 
they were being removed. Usually they 
were absent in search of prey, and, on find- 
ing the nestlings gone on their return, they 
generally quitted the valley for several 
years. 

Young eagles, when captured, are easily 
tamed, are very ready to learn, and have 
been successfully trained to hunt. In cap, 
tivity, when they frequently live for thirty 
years (at Vienna there was a specimen 
which was said to have lived a hundred and 
four years in a cage!), they cannot enduro 
dogs, and set up all their feathers at the 
sight of them. The Tatars train them to 
chase small animals, and even wolves, very 
cleverly. 

In the Bernese Oberland, the village cf 
Eblingen, on the Lake of Brienz, is cele- 
brated for sport with the eagles. About 
three miles above this village, amid wild 
scenery, there is a remarkable gathering- 
ground and favourite abode of the eagles, to 
which they constantly return, and even fly 
to it from the Valais and the glaciers of the 
Jungfrau. Here they prefer a few inacces- 
sible rock pinnacles on the sunny side, 
whence they command the great valley of 
the lakes. They are, however, rarely shot 
here, because the foxes, as a rule, eat up the 
bait. The hunters of Eblingen have ever 
been renowned for their sportsmanlike 
qualities; but they also, like true sports- 
men, are anxious to attract their game, and 
are careful to keep a table laid for the birds 
all the year round. Even in summer they 
suspend dead cattle on the isolated beech- 
trees, which can be easily noticed; and, 
although at this season the eagles but rarely 
pounce on carrion, because they have plenty 
of fresh foed, still they retain the spob in 
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s'gnt and memory, and on starvation days 
attack the proffered food, 

In winter the cagle-hunters of Eblingon 
are accustomed to lay the bait on the 
ground. They fasten the meat firmly to 
the ground with wooden pegs, and often 
select for the purpose roasted cats, which 
the predaccous bird is very fond of, and 
scents for a long distance. The baiting- 
spots are so selected that the hunters can 
watch them from their dwellings down on 
the lake. Hyery minute they walk to the 
window with their telescope, and survey the 
baiting-ground, when they expect cagles. 
If they notice the royal bird approaching 
the carrion, it rarely escapes them, even 
though they have to clamber several miles 
through bushes and over stones; for when 
the eagle has once settled down on its booty 
it will remain seated for hours, and when 
gorged it generally forgets its caution. 

For the traveller who may roam into 
these eagle-hunting grounds the prospect is 
not remarkably agreeable, Here a half- 
decayed goat is swinging from the branches 
of a tree, while further on a half-eaten cat 
or lump of horseflesh is polluting the air. 
The sportsmen in this district are engaged 
in hunting nearly the whole day. They 
assert that the eagle flies higher than the 
vulture. They have often seen it soaring 
over the peak of the Wetterhorn (11,412 
feet above the sea) and of the Kiger (12,240 
feet). If unsuccessful in their chase of the 
golden eagle, they try their chance with the 
fishing eagle on the lakes. In other parts 
of Switzerland the golden eagles are not so 
regularly and passionately pursued, as no 
bait is set for them. Still, there is hardly a 
part of the Alpine range in which eagles 
have not built at one time or another. They 
are also to bo found in some parts of the 
Jura. A couple lived for years at the end 
of a rock crevice twelve feet deop, and em- 
ployed the rock shelf in front of tho nest as 
the shambles, which was always covered 
with strips of meat and bones, while the 
nest remained clean. 

Though less powerful than the Liimimer- 
geier, the golden eagles have a pronder and 
more dignified bearing, which displays the 
stamp of liberty and independence. Their 
strength is extraordinary. A specimen that 
was caught in a fox-trap flow away with 
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the trap, though it weighed §&lbs., across 
the Oberhasli mountains, and was found 
the next day exhausted and killed with 
clubs. As regards keenness of senses. 
agility, and craft, they stand far higher than 
the vulture, which has never been chosen as 
the symbol of a royal character. 

The hunters in the Bernese Alps assert 
that they have more than once shot thero 
the imperial eagle, which resembles the 
golden cagle, but is rather smaller. This 
statement is probably correct, although the 
bird has never been certainly discovered in 
any other part of Switzerland; still it builds 
its nest in the adjoining Tyrol, and is an- 
nually shot in Central Germany and on the 
Bayarian and Silesian mountains. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ALPINE CATTLE. 

Wild and tame animals—The Alps in winter— 
Alpine pastures—Cattle in the mountains— 
Marching out—Life in the pastures—Dangers in- 
eurred—The bell cow—Master Bruin—A. warm 
reception—A hailstorm—Terror of the kine— 
The Alpen-riicken—Savage bulls—Milking— 
Oxen used as beasts of burden—Shoeing poultry. 
In the vast and silent expanse of the 

Hochgebirge or higher mountain range, 

the existence of the domestic animals useful 

to man forms a pleasing contrast with that 
of the wild brutes. The free graminivorous 
animals, surrendering the field to their 
tame competitors, have recourse to cunning, 
and obtain their food at night in the most 
secluded spots, only doing so when the low- 
land animals have not yet invaded the 
usurped heights, or have again left them. 
Rarely do they graze in community; rarely 
does a chamois join the clambering flock of 
goats, and the ibex never does so. On the 
other hand, tho beasts of prey incessantly 
pursue the unguarded sheep and calves, and 
the vultures will even try to hurl an ox over 

a precipice, as we have seen. Man defends 

his property against these absolute lords by 

a constant war of annihilation, and even- 

tually is triumphant. 

The tame cattle of the Alps are the living 
ornament of the scenery, which is almost 
oppressive in its character, for the wild 
beasts are much too scattered and isolated 
to answer this object. The mountains 
would lose half their charm if man did not 
offer in his rustic chalet a proof that he is yet 
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lord of the world, even of that world which 
piles up all its terrors to oppose him. The 
traveller in the Alps well knows the heavy 
melancholy which broods in autumn over 
the rocky pastures, when men and herds, 
horses and dogs, fire, bread, and salt have 
abandoned the heights for the valleys, when 
the chalets are deserted and barred up, and it 
seems as if the ancient spirit of the moun- 
tains had spread out his mantle of gloom over 
his entire domain. For leagues around no 
sound mingles with the hoarse rumbling of 
the glacier and the monotonous rush of the 
ice-water, save the croak of the hungry bird 
of prey, or the whistle of the marmot as it 
shoots past. The ground, eaten bare, except 
where a few small tufts of untouched grass 
reveal the presence of poisonous herbs, 
has lost its pleasant hue; the black sala- 
mander and the lazy Alpine toad take pos- 
session of the mud-lined drinking-troughs 
of the cattle, and the belated butterflies 
flutter about with half-torn and faded wings 
over the morass, in which active frogs seem 
to be repeating in a dismal chorus, and as if 
in mockery, the summer songs of the herds- 
men. 

These inhospitable regions can only be 
subjected to cultivation through the agency 
of the peasant’s faithful cattle, which exer- 
cise a greater influence over those who are 
more intimately connected with them than 
do the mightiest revolutions of the political 
world. The neatherd lives on and with his 
kine; they are his wealth, fortune, confi- 
dant, pride, support—his everything. When 
ho opeaks of his belongings, he means by 
them wife, and child, and cattle. 

It is difficult to state exactly to what height 
extend the Alpine pastures, as it is modi- 
fied by local circumstances, We may assume 
generally that the soil is regularly tilled for 
meadow-land and other purposes as far as 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea. From 
this level begin the Alps, properly so called, 
which are merely used for summer pastures. 
They are extraordinarily wide tracks of 
grass, the true pampas of Switzerland, 
which extend as high as the nature of the 
mountain admits. We can hardly place 
the mean upper limit of the Swiss cow 
ranges higher than 6,500 feet above the sea. 
Starting from that elevation, ragged Schratten 
ficlds, precipitous slopes, and pinnacles of 


rock extend to the snow line. The shecp 
pastures also embrace this region, and reach 
on an average to about 7,000 feet, although 
there are a few scattered oases, used in 
very fine weather, to be found at a height 
of 9,000 feet on the Monte Rosa. 

Tho condition of the cattle on the Upper 
Alps is anything but satisfactory. In most 
places there is a deficiency of average stall- 
ing. The kine roam about the mountain, 
and graze on the short, juicy grass, and if 
a snowstorm takes place in autumn the 
lowing herds collect in front of the chalets, 
where they hardly find shelter, and the 
herdsman has scarce a handful of grass to 
give them. In long-lasting rain they seek 
shelter under rocks, or in forests, and lose a 
great portion of their milk supply. The 
cows frequently drop their calves far away 
from human aid, and in the evening surprise 
their keeper in returning with distended 
udders and a vigorous calf, although things 
do not always turn out so successfully. In 
some cantons the building of decent stalls has 
at length been carried out, but the reader 
must not envy the “life in the woods” as a 
rule enjoyed by Alpine cattle. Strangely 
enough, the same neatherds who behave 
most kindly to their cattle in the valley 
cannot be induced to erect the slightest 
shelter for them on the mountains, where 
they need it so greatly. 

And yet the cattle, badly taken care of 
though they be, revel in the quiet, lovely 
season of the Alps. When the great bell 
(Vorschelle), which always accompanies them 
on their journeys to and fro, is brought 
among the herds in spring, a general excite- 
ment prevails, and the kine all assemble, 
lowing and frisking, for they recognise the 
signal for the ereroneenns migration. And 
when the march has really commenced— 
when the finest cow is decorated with the 
bell and ribbons—when the milking-stools 
are fastened between the horns of the cattle, 
and the packhorse is laden with cheese- 
kettles and provisions—the sight is most 
picturesque and cheering. Kine left behind 
in tho valleys will often follow their com- 
panions to remote Alps of their own accord. 
In truth, it is a glorious life for a cdw even 
up there in fine weather. The bearsfoot, 
motherwort, and Alpine plantain afford ren 
wholesome and palatable food. The sun 
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does not burn so hotly as in the valley, and 
there are no gadflics to disturb the heifers 
in their mid-day siesta. Tho fine free air 
agrees with them better than tho stifling 
atmosphere of the stalls, and the constant 
motion and natural dict contribute to keep 
them in robust health. 

The cattle on the mountains are said to bo 
more sensible and active than those in the 
valley, for their mode of life develops their 
natural instincts. The animal which is 
compelled almost entirely to look after itself 
is more attentive and has a better memory 
than one which is constantly looked after. 
The Alpine cow knows every bush and 
puddle, the best grazing-places, the time 
for milking, and recognises its keeper's call 
a long way off. It scents the approach of 
a storm, carefully distinguishes the plants 
which are unwholesome for it, guards its 
calves, and carefully avoids dangerous spots. 
Still, in the latter respect it is not always 
successful, in spite of tho utmost caution. 
IIunger at times drives it to rich but dan- 
gerous pasturage, and while the cow is 
moving over the pebbles the ground bogins 
to give way under it, and it slips down-hill. 
So soon as the animal notices that it can no 
longer help itself, it goes down on its 
stomach, shuts its eyes, and yields resignedly 
to its fate, and is either dashed over a pro- 
cipice, or else brought up by a tree, where 
it patiently awaits tho assistance of tho cow- 
herd. Of course, the cattle aro unable to 
foresee landslips and falls of boulders, which 
lull many fine animals yearly. Curiously 
enough, that ambition is found among tho 
Alpine kine which causes them to keep up 
most strictly the right of precedence. Tho 
bell cow, or Zeer Kuh, is not only the hand- 
somest but also tho strongest of the herd, 
and no other cow dares to get before it. 
The cattle next in strength—as it were, tho 
aristocracy of the herd—follow it. When a 
new cow is purchased it has infallibly to 
have a duello with horns with every member 
of the confederation, the result deciding its 
position. Frequently two cows of equal 
strength will have a fight that lasts for hours. 
It has been noticed that bell cows, if deposed, 
pine away and become quite ill. 

The mountain cattle also display their 
instinct and courage against beasts of prey, 
especially the bears, which are still far too 


numerous inthe Southern Alps. If a bear 
creeps up quietly on its light, broad paws, the 
cows scent the assassin along way off in fine 
weather, begin bellowing loudly, and hurry 
to the chilets; should they be tethered, 
they rattle their chains so perseveringly 
that the attention of the watchmen is at- 
tracted. The bear always tries to get uy 
from the rear, for even the half-grown heifer 
will use its horns against him in case of 
need. If the bear succeeds, however, in 
pulling down and tearing the flesh off a cow, 
the scattered herd quickly reassemble, and 
form a circle round him with their heads 
down, as if anxious to set upon him, Ac- 
cording to trustworthy reporters, the bear, 
in such a case, does not sit long over his 
meal, and has never been known to attack a 
second cow. In persistent rain, however, 
the kine do not smell the beasts of prey at 
all, and instances have been known of a bear 
killing a cow close to the huts, and eating 
it or carrying it away without exciting tho 
slightest sensation. 

Although the herdsmen know their kine 
so intimately, and each cow will readily 
answer to its name, there are, every summer, 
hours of utter anarchy in which tho herd 
grow wild, and the keeper is at his wits’ 
end. We allude to the nocturnal storms, 
which aro truly a horror and terror to the 
denizens of the Alps. Tho kine, fatigued 
with the heat and labour of the day, are, 
perhaps, enjoying their first sleep in tho 
neighbourhood of the chflets, whon sud- 
denly the horizon is lit up, and for a few 
minutes the neighbouring snow-fields ap- 
pear to be covered with molten lava. <A 
heavy mass of clouds lowers over the peaks, 
a few flakes of mist chase cach other from 
the west, emitting a succession of quivering 
flashes, while a death-liko silence prevails in 
the distant valleys. Tho cows wake and 
grow restless; hot breezes sweep over the 
cliffs, or rustle gently among the rhodo- 
dendrons and mountain pines, Soon the 
glacier streams burst into life; a hollow 
rumbling is audible in the distance; the upper 
currents again meet and wrestle, and tho 
lightning constantly grows more vivid as it 
plays round the loftiest peaks. At length 
the kine rise, obedient to the signal of the 
Heer Kuh, and, ere long, assemble round 
the chalet. Suddenly flames burst out from 
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every cloud, 11.1 a hailstorm patters on the 
meadows. ‘The terrified animals bellow 
furiously, and rush with eyes shut and tails 
erect in the direction of the tempest. The 
herdsmen now spring up half-naked, and, 
throwing their milk-pails over their heads, 
hurry out to the scattered herd, shouting, 
cursing, coaxing, and calling on the Virgin 
by turns, At last a portion of the herd is 
collected, the hail is succeeded by heavy 
rain, the kine stand round the chalet up to 
their knees in water, but usually several of 
the finest cattle lie quivering and crushed 
at the base of some precipice. 

The “ Alpen-riicken” is palpably a myth, 
but is firmly believed by all the old cow- 
herd families in Switzerland. They are 
chary about talking of the apparition to 
strangers; but at times, when seated round 
the fire, smoking their eutties and warming 
their inner man with Kirschwasser, they 
relate in a few mysterious words how occa- 
sionally, after the evening milking, the cows 
become restless, and on a sudden the entire 
herd is lifted into the air by mighty and in- 
visible hands, and the animals, lowing plain- 
tively, are borne away over the mountain. 
Not a single cow is to be found at such a 
time on the whole Alp, where, indeed, it 
is uncanny to seek them long; but the 
next morning finds them all safe and sound 
again on their grazing-ground. Not long 
ago it was the fashion to say a nightly 
prayer to ward off the Alpen-riicken. Tho 
superstition is evidently connected with the 
fable of the “ Wild Huntsman.” 

Among the dangers connected with the 
Alps not tho least is that of meeting savage 
bulls, especially if you have a dog with you, 
Once a bull is excited, the traveller must 
take refuge in a chalet, for the infuriated 
animal will sooner bo cut to pieces than be 
baulked of revenge for the fancied insult 





The taste of the milk depends greatly on 
the nature of the pasturago. Where herbs 
of the leek species prevail, the milk and 
cheese taste strongly of garlic. On the 
flintstone rocks, where many orchises grow, 
the milk becomes quite yellow, and cannot 
be made into butter or cheese. In the Ber- 
nese Oberland the milk becomes blue from 
the presence of a certain herb, and has a 
strong flavour of vanilla. The cows are 
called home in the morning and evening, 
and milked either in tho chalet or before 
the hut, 

Cows are sometimes found to yicld as 
much as fifty pounds of milk a day for a 
long period, but the average is about eighteen 
pounds. Cows liye from twenty-five to 
forty years; but where the custom of stall- 
feeding prevails they lose much of their 
milk at an early age, and it is found 
more profitable to hand them over to tho 
butcher. 

Oxen were formerly employed on the St. 
Gotthard to drag the lugegage-sledges in 
winter, and also for cutting passages through 
the snow after a deep fall. They were either 
yoked to the sledges or driven over the 
snow backwards and forwards till it was 
firmly trodden down. Horses and mules are 
now more usually employed for this pur- 
pose; but in the Nendaz-en-bas cows and 
bulls are used in the same manner as horses 
are elsewhere, and are shod, saddled, and 
ridden. It is said of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Yserabloz that the rock on 
which they live is so precipitous that they 
are compelled eyen to shoo their chickens. 
Cows and oxen are employed for travelling 
purposes in the Grisons more than any other 
part of Switzerland; and the summer pro- 
duce of Alpine husbandry, as well as wood, 
is carried down to tho valleys almost ex¢ln- 
sively by theso animals, 
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BY TUE REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S., ETC. 
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ELEPHANTS AND THEIR KIN. 


N the family which we are about to examine are included many animals with 
which we have been familiar from childhood, though our information respect- 
ing them has not always been of the most accurate description. This family 
includes the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Hyrax, Tapir, and all the 
Swine, and forms a part of the order which Cuvier called the Pachydermata, 
on account of their thick hides. By Cuvier’s system the horse was grouped with 
the before-mentioned animals; but the arrangement in use at the British Museum 
excludes all the horse tribe, and, I think, rightly. 

We will begin with the typical animal, the ELEruant. 

Only a single specimen of this magnificent animal is now to be found in the 
Zoological Gardens, and this individual belongs to the Asiatic species (lephas 
Indicus). The African elephant is never captured and tamed in these days, and 
all those animals which have been exhibited in England have been brought from 
Asia, or are, at all events, of Asiatic parentage. 

Why the African species should not be captured and tamed I do not know. 
The natives certainly stand in considerable awe of the animal, and are extremely 
cautious in attacking it. Still, in the days of ancient Greece and Rome, Elephants 
were brought from Africa, subjected to discipline, and proved to be as docile in 
disposition and quite as apt scholars as those which were brought from Asia. I 
caunot but lament that herds of so useful an animal should be allowed to wander 
in the wide forests unmolested, except for the sake of their flesh and ivory, and 
their vast muscular powers suffered to be wasted in idle wanderings, 

The natives certainly would never achieve their capture of their own accord ; 
but, if urged and guided by Europeans skilled in the Elephant lore of Asia, they 
might succeed in taking as many elephants as they liked, and reducing them to 
subjection. Bonds and hunger have a wonderful effect in subduing the vast quad- 
ruped on one continent, and I really can see no reason why they should not be 
equally potent on the other. 

‘To distinguish the African from the Asiatic species is a very easy task. The 
general outline of the animal is quite sufficient for this purpose, as the back of the 
African Elephant slopes from the head to the tail, while that of the Asiatic species 
is rather arched in the middle. 

The chief external mark of distinction lies, however, in the ears. As the 
observer may perceive by watching the elephant *‘ Chunee” at the Zoological 
Gardens, the ears are flat, irregular, and neither rise above the neck nor hang 
below the throat. But the ears of the African species are of enormous size, their 
upper edges projecting well above the nape of the neck, and their lower portions 
hanging below the throat. So large, indeed, are their cars, that a native has been 
seen to shelter himself from a rain-storm by creeping under the ear of a newly- 
killed elephant. 

There are many other structural differences in the two animals, but as they 
belong to the science of comparative anatomy they need not be discussed in these pages. 
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As the Elephant in the Zoological Gardens is allowed to take a daily pro- 
menade about three P.M., visitors are enabled to watch the mode of walking 
adopted by the animal. Some little misconception seems to exist as to the peculiar 
gait of the elephant, the popular idea being that it moves the legs of each side 
simultaneously, and so communicates to the body the peculiar sway which renders 
the act of riding on its back so unpleasant to a novice, and sometimes affects the 
rider with dizziness and nausea. 

Tf, however, the creature be carefully watched as it walks along, the movement 
will be seen to be as follows :—First it makes a step with the right hind leg, and, 
as soon as the foot touches the ground, the right fore foot is raised and swung 
forwards. When both the feet of the right side are planted, those of the left side 
are moyed in a similar manner, 

This mode of progression causes a rocking movement of the houdah, which is 
not very unlike that of a boat on a rolling sea, and often produces similar unpleasant 
effects. The driver, who sits astride the neck of the animal, has certainly the 
best place, for the movement is not nearly so violent in that spot. 

The houdah is a very good place for noting the aspect of the animal as viewed 
from above, and the appearance of the round, cocoa-nut-looking head, with its 
short, stiff, bristly hairs, and the flapping ears at the sides, is peculiarly quaint. 
The little intelligent eyes can occasionally be seen to advantage as their light 
yellow irides gleam in the sunbeams. ‘The small tuft of long yellowish hairs 
which projects from the ears ought also to be noticed. 

The Elephant is a restless being. You never seem to see it perfectly quiet. 
Sometimes it paces slowly in its house, and sometimes it stands in one spot, rocking 
itself from side to side, as if for exercise. 

The skin of this animal is exceedingly rough and harsh to the touch, and when 
the Elephant scratches itself, as it is much in the habit of doing, the sound is like 
that of a very hard scrubbing-brush rubbed upon a rough brick wall. In spite of 
the apparent clumsiness of the limbs, the Elephant can use them as well as many a 
more active animal. It can scratch itself with the hind feet with perfect case, 
and never seems quite easy about the state of its person. Sometimes it scratches 
itself with its hind feet, sometimes it rubs one fore foot against another. Then 
it will become suddenly anxious about the soles of its feet, lift them successively, 
and examine them carefully with the end of the trunk. 

The hunter is greatly indebted to this restlessness for his success in discovering 
these animals. In spite of its enormous dimensions, an Elephant can hide itself as 
effectually as a mouse, and when it is standing among the dense brushwood it can 
hardly be seen, even by a practised eye. But the ever-restless nature of the animal 
is sure to betray it if the aunter is possessed of sufficient patience; for, though the 
Elephant is a peculiarly wary beast, and tests very fully all the hunter's resources, 
it finds half-an-hour of perfect quietude too much for its endurance. 

The silence with which a troop of these animals can move is really wonderful. 
A pig makes ten times as much noise as an Elephant, unless, indeed, the latter 
animal be alarmed, and should make one of its headlong rushes through the forest. 
In that case the Elephant makes noise enough, for the branches are snapped off 
the trees, making reports as if a company of riflemen were firing a running volley, 
and the smaller trunks are broken away by the impetuous rush of the huge beast. 
These rushes, however, never last very iong, and as soon as the Elephant thinks 
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that it has placed itself out of the reach of immediate danger, it falls into its usual 
quiet, sweeping, silent step ; and while the inexperienced hunter fancies, from the 
sudden cessation of noise, that the animal is within a hundred yards of him, it is 
ata distance of a mile or two, quietly making its way into another part of the 
country. 

Tf the reader can manage to examine the interior of the Elephant’s foot, he will 
see how this strange quietude of step is obtained. Externally the foot looks like a 
great, flat, solid mass of horny substance, which could not be used without being set 
heavily on the ground. When, however, he views it in the interior, he will see 
how marvellous is its structure. It is framed of thousands of separate layers of 
horny substance, each acting like a separate spring, and formed, indeed, exactly 
on the principle with which we are familiar in the springs of carriages. ‘The 
united action of all these layers gives to the foot a wonderful elasticity, and, bulk 
for bulk, the Elephant treads as noiselessly as the cat, F 

Some such structure is evidently necessary in order to guard the animal from 
receiving an unpleasant jar at every footstep, for its weight is enormous in 
proportion to its height. 

The young observer should be careful to notice the curious formation of the 
legs. In order to enable them to support the huge bulk of the animal, they are 
almost perpendicular, like four wooden posts. ‘The extremely short lower joint of 
the fore leg should algo be observed; and it will be noticed that the movement of 
the hind leg is very peculiar, owing to the extreme shortness of that portion of the 
leg. and the consequent throwing forward of the knee-joint. When the Elephant 
kneels down for the purpose of receiving the houdah, the hind legs bend forwards 
like those of man, and the fore legs are pushed out straight in front. Conventional 
artists always commit a blunder in their drawings of the Elephant by making the 
ankle-joints of its hind legs like those of the horse, and sadly offend the eye of a 
naturalist. They also will draw the tusks as if they grew out of the lower jaw, 
instead of showing them projecting from their great sockets along the sides of the 
head. 

The vast bulk of the Elephant is very deceptive, causing the height of the 
animal to be very gencrally overstated. Chunee is just seven feet and a-half in 
height, and an animal that measures between eight and nine fect is a large 
specimen. We hear much of Elephants measuring sixteen and even twenty fect in 
height. The former of these measurements I greatly doubt, and the latter I totally 
disbelieve. An Elephant of twenty feet in height would be as big as a two-storied 
house. One of ten feet is of very rare occurrence, and as every additional foot 
adds enormously to the general bulk, an Elephant that measured twenty feet 
in height would be a monster which we could only find in the kingdom of 
Brobdingnag,. 

The young observer should take notice of the wonderful proboscis. We will 
haye excellent opportunities for doing so, as the animal is always ready to hold it 
out for biscuit, fruit, or swectmeat. The curious finger-like appendage at the tip 
should be examined, and the successive cross ridges of the trunk noted. There are 
few more wonderful organs in nattre than the trunk of the Elephant. Formed 
by a development of the snout, and picreed throughout its whole length by the 
nostrils, it affords a wondrotts combination of gigantic power with perfect flexibility. 
There are no bones to give it strength, and it is made up of a vast number of 
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muscles, which enable its owner to sway it in any direction, to extend or contract 
it at will, to strike with it as a weapon, to pick up small objects as with a finger 
and thumb, to put food into its mouth, and to pour liquids down its throat. 

I intentionally use the word liquids, instead of water, because the Elephant is a 
notable proof that the lower animals do not drink water because they prefer it to 
fermented liquids, but because they can get nothing better to drink. ‘The cow, the 
horse, and the ass are extremely fond of ale, and, if permitted to do so, will 

















“Bot,” the Asiatic Rhinoceros (Rhineceros unicornis)* 








intoxicate themselves as thoroughly as any human drunkard. The horse will take 
brandy-and-water with great satisfaction, and, when tired, is apparently all the 
better for such a draught. 

And the Elephant is passionately fond of all fermented or distilled liquids, 
preferring the latter whenever it can get them. It will uncork a bottle of stout, 
and empty the contents in a very ingenious manner; grasping the open neck of the 
bolle in the end of the trunk, holding it high in the air so as to permit the liquid 
to flow into the trunk, replacing the bottle carefully on the ground, and then 
blowing tke beer down its throat with a mighty puff and great splashing. Spirits, 
however, are the favourite drink of the Elephant, and in India, when a peculiarly 
difficult or unpleasant task is set to an Elephant, the keeper can always persuade 
him to undertake it by promising a bottle of arrack, a rough, fiery spirit made in 
that country. 
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Of sweetmeats the Elephant is as fond as a child, and any one who wishes to 
insinuate himself into the good graces of the animal can do so by taking a few 
lumps of sugar or the coarsest sweetmeats that are sold in the shops, and giving 
some to the Elephant at every visit. The creature very soon learns to distin guish 
its benefactor, and he may calculate upon a pleased recognition whenever he comes 
within its sight. 


We now pass to the Rumoceros. A fine and tolerably tame specimen is now 
in the Gardens, and has lived there for fourteen years. ‘This is the Asratic ONE- 
Hornep Rurocenos (Lthinoceros unicornis), a species which is better known to the 
public than those which come from Africa. 

Several species of Rhinoceros are still in existence. In Asia there are the 
animal just mentioned, which may be known by its single horn and the enormous 
folds of skin upon its body and round its limbs; the JAvANESE RumNocrros 
(Khinoceros Javanus), known by its single horn and the comparatively smooth 
skin of the neck ; and the Sumatran Ruwoceros (Rhinoceros Sumatrensis), known 
by the single horn and the want of folds upon the body. 

In Africa four species are known. ‘The first is the Borewe, or RUIMNASTER, 
(Lthinoceros bicornis). This animal has two horns, the hinder horn being very 
thick and stumpy. The next species is that which ig known by the name of - 
KerirLoa (Rhinoceros Keitloa), also with two horns, but having the hinder horn 
equal to, or even longer than, that over the snout. ‘These two species are blackish 
brown in colour. The other two species are whitish in colour. One of them is 
called Mucnuco, or Monoonoo (Rhinoceros sims), having two horns, which are 
arranged like those of the Borele, and the other is known by the name of Konaozs 
(Rhinoceros Oswellii). This curious animal is remarkable for the enormous length 
and comparatively straight form of the front horn and the manner in which 
it projects forwards, so that when the animal runs, the tip of the horn often 
touches the ground. In old specimens the end of the horn is often rubbed away 
by the friction. 

I am rather particular in mentioning the marks of distinction between the 
species, because they are often confused together. ‘The characteristic marks are, 
however, so clear and definite that no one can mistake one species for another 
after he has once learned to distinguish them. 

They are all very surly-looking beasts, and their character does not belie their 
looks. If taken when very young, they can be tamed and even domesticated in 
some degree. But they do not seem to be particularly intellectual in their 
character, and are great, blundering beasts, often playful, but unconscious of their 
strength, and working no small mischief in their gambols. 

The most conspicuous point in the Rhinoceros is the curious weapon which is 
called, for the sake of convenience, a horn, but in reality is only a projection from 
the skin. It is not fixed to the bone like the horns of the deer, nor set upon a core 
like those of the oxen, but adheres only to the thick skin, and can be removed by 
means of a sharp knife. If the reader will look carefully at the horn towards its 
base, he will see that it breaks up into a multitude of fibres, and a section of the 
horn betrays the fact that the weapon is made up of these fibres laid longitudinally 
and compressed together into a solid mass. 

In the Indian Rhinoceros the horn is neyer of very great length ; scldorn, indeed, 
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exceeding in height its diameter at the base. It cannot, therefore, be made into 
weapons, like the larger horn of the African species, and is mostly manufactured 
into drinking-cups and whip-handles. 

Formerly the cups made of Rhinoceros horn were held in very great esteem, 
being thought to possess the property of detecting poison. Whenever a poisonous 
liquid was placed in the cup, it was said to boil over and to run down the sides, 
and, therefore, these cups were in great demand among potentates who went in 
fear of poison ! 

Tt is not improbable that this effect may have been seen, but that it was 
produced by the secret introduction of a little mixed acid and alkali in powder, 
which would hardly be perceived within the cup, but which would cause a great 
effervescence when the liquid was poured into it. 

This poison-detecting reputation was undoubtedly a useful one, as it would 
have the effect of deterring the would-be poisoner from attempting his evil project. 
Even the shavings of the horn were eagerly sought after, and were placed in 
drinking-vessels in order to insure the innocence of the liquid contained in them. 

The skin of the Rhinoceros ought to be carefully examined, and if the reader 
will take the trouble to gather some grass and offer it to the creature, he will be 
able to examine leisurely the wonderful armour with which it is protected. The 
thick, massive hide hangs in heavy folds, which can be lifted by the hand without 
much trouble. Inside the folds the skin is quite soft, and on a sunshiny summer 
day the contrast between the hot, dry skin of the back and the cool, moist skin 
within the folds is really curious. ‘The creature is very vulnerable within these 
folds, and the mosquitoes and other stinging insects cause it great misery. In order 
to bafile its puny but formidable tormentors it rolls in the mud and covers itself 
with a thick earthen plaster which even the sharp proboscis of the mosquito cannot 
penetrate. 

Sometimes it happens in Sumatra that the animal waits too long, or sinks too 
deeply in the mud, and is in consequence unable to extricate himself. When the 
natives discover one of these imbedded animals they assemble in great numbers, 
each man bringing a bundle of dry wood and leaves with him. They then heap 
these combustibles over the animal, set fire to them, and keep up the supply of fuel 
until the flesh is sufficiently cooked to be eatable. It seems a cruel plan, and to a 
certain degree is so. But the cruelty is in reality not so great as might be sup- 
posed, for the smoke and vapour of the burning materials would have the effect of 
smothering the animal in a very short space of time. 

The exterior of the skin is gnarled and knotted like the bark of an old oak tree, 
and is covered with tubercles of different dimensions, some being as large as a 
penny, and covered with smaller tubercles, while others are not larger than split 
peas. The largest specimens of these projections are to be found on the skin that 
hangs over the hind quarters, and they become smaller until they assume their least 
dimensions on the fore quarters. ‘The ridge of the tail is rather curious, extending 
for some distance over the back, and being very conspicuous. The tail itself is 
large and rounded at the base, and towards the tip it is flattened considerably, 
having a quantity of stiff hair upon its edges. 

Jn spite of the heavy and clumsy aspect of the animal, its tread is by no means 
heavy, owing to the structure of the hoofs, which are furnished with spring plates 
like those which have already been described when treating of the elephant, The 
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peculiar overhanging upper lip can be well studied by offering the animal a bunch 
of grass or a leafy branch. It protrudes this lip much as an elephant protrudes the 
proboscis, grasps the leaves within it, and so conveys them into its mouth. 

This specimen has thriven well during its long sojourn in the gardens, and is 
tolerably tame with its keeper, who calls it by the name of ‘‘ Bet.” It is, however, 
liable to sudden fits of bad temper, and more than once the keeper has been obliged 
to save himself by retreating behind an ingenious wooden barrier which enables 
him to pass just beyond reach of the animal’s head, and permits him to ascend a 
ladder and pass out by another door. 

The eye of the Rhinoceros is not nearly so attractive as that of the elephant, 
its dull, sombre brown iris, overhung with the languid eyelid, affording a great 
contrast to the clear, round, intelligent eye of the elephant. 

There is much more to be said of the Rhinoceros, but as space is valuable we 
must pass to the next animal on our list. 


For the first time since Natural History became a science, Europeans have 
an opportunity of studying the Hiprororamus as he is, and not as he was sup- 
posed to be. 

My readers are probably aware that there are two fine specimens of this animal 
now in the Gardens, one of which is about thirteen and the other about nine years 
of age. Some of us may remember the extraordinary excitement which was caused 
by the arrival of the animal, and may have heard the story of the very unceremonious 
manner in which Abbas Pasha, on learning that the Queen of England would like 
a Hippopotamus, sent for the Governor of Nubia, sent him back again, after an 
audience of five minutes, to send the commander of the Nubian army ; sent him 
back again, after an audience of similar brevity, with orders to go and fetch a 
young Hippopotamus, and so obtained the animal and forwarded it to England. 

Ihave watched the animal at intervals during his stay of thirteen years, and 
find, from reference to my notes, that his temper docs not at all improve as he 
grows older. 

He is a huge beast, morose and tetchy, and has broken his teeth to pieces by 
his custom of biting the iron bars of his inclosure whenever he tries to get at some 
obnoxious individual. Almost every individual is obnoxious to one or the other of 
the animals, and if one takes a dislike the other is pretty sure to follow suit. 

In order to protect the bars against the rushing attacks of the Hippopotamus a 
series of stout wooden beams have been arranged go as to form barriers and take 
off the force of the animal’s charge. The creatures have a wonderful detestation 
of all workmen, and cannot endure a man in his working clothes to pass near their 
inclosure. They even objected to some photographers, and made such a turmoil 
that the work could not be conducted. Quite lately the male animal made one of 
his rushes, and broke off a piece of tooth weighing about half a pound. 

It is a sad pity that he should be so unchancy a beast, for the teeth are among 
the most singular peculiarities of the Hippopotamus, and it is much matter of 
regret that they should be injured. 

Both the animals have taken a great dislike to certain individuals, and never 
fail to charge them when they come within sight. They were both quietly reposing 
when I paid my last visit to them, but the keeper told me that the male had “been 
carrying on dreadful” all the morning. 
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In its wild state the Hippopotamus is occasionally a dangerous animal, particu- 
larly to men in boats. Though it will mostly get out of the way, it will sometimes 
attack the boat with blind fury, either swimming under it and knocking it out of 
the water, or making a regular charge, and snapping at the men in the boat with 
its huge mouth. The chisel-edged teeth with which its jaws are armed make it a 
most terrible assailant, and Mr. Petherick has seen a man cut completely in two by 
a Hippopotamus that pulled him out of a boat. It never seems to attack a large 
boat, reserving itself for the smaller craft. 

The natives make much use of the Hippopotamus, employing tts thick hide for 
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whips, selling its tecth to Europeans, and eating its flesh. ‘The fat of the Llippo- 
potamus takes salt nearly as readily as that of the hog, and is called Sea-cow bacon. 

There are several methods of catching this huge beast. Sometimes a pitfall is 
dug in its track, into which the animal falls, and from which it never escapes alive. 
Sometimes a poisoned spear is used, the weapon being inserted into a log of wood, 
and suspended by a line over the path which the Hippopotamus frequents. As the 
animal passes it loosens a catch, liberates the log, and receives the enyenomed spike 
in its back. 

The most sportsmanlike weapon is the harpoon. ‘This isa very ingenious instru- 
ment, made of a long and thick shaft, some ten feet in length and four inches in 
diameter, into which is loosely fitted a barbed iron point. A rope composed of 
many loose strands connects the head with the shaft. To the head of the shaft is 
fastened a long and tough line. 

Arming themselves with a harpoon or two and a goodly supply of spears, a 

arty of hunters set off on a raft, and guide it to the place where the expected prey 
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are floating and plunging. As soon as they come within reach of a Hippopotamus, 
the harpooner raises his weapon and drives the iron head into the body of the 
animal. The startled Hippopotamus dives at once, and by its struggles shakes off 
the shaft, which floats and acts as a buoy. 

The animal cannot bite the connecting line asunder, for the teeth only pass 
between the loose strands and meet no resistance. The poor beast has now no 
chance for life. ‘Time is of no value to his assailants, who are willing to wait as 
long as the creature struggles, and every time that it shows itself above the surface 
of the water a shower of spears is hurled into its body. It often turns upon its 
assailants, and sometimes retaliates with fatal effect; but in that country human 
life is nearly as unimportant as time, and the surviving hunters persevere until the 
Hippopotamus succumbs under loss of blood and exhaustion. 

‘To kill a Hippopotamus is not an easy task, even to a man who is armed 
with a heavy rifle. As may be seen by watching the animals in the Zoological 
Gardens, the nostrils and eyes are the only parts of their body which they expose 
to the hunter’s aim, and unless he succeeds in hitting the eye or the nose he hag 
but little chance of securing the prey. A bullet in the eye is instantaneously fatal, 
but a wound in the nose has the effect of preventing the animal from remaining 
below the surface of the water, and so gives the hunter opportunity to find a deadly 
spot wherein to plant his bullet. ‘The new shell bullets will probably be effectual 
in killing this huge animal. 

In order to enable the Hippopotamus to withstand the action of the water, a 
peculiar oily secretion exudes plentifully from multitudinous pores, and is conducted 
by tiny channels that traverse the skin in all directions, like the marks on “ crackle” 
china. ‘This oily secretion is dark-coloured, tenacious, and of a rather glutinous 
character. 

The walk of the Hippopotamus is rather peculiar, for the legs are set so widely 
apart that each pair makes a separate path through the vegetation, and any one may 
tell where a Hippopotamus has been by the double track left by its feet. Owing 
to the peculiarity of its gait and the voracity of its appetite, the Hippopotamus is 
at all times an unpleasant neighbour to those who cultivate land near the rivers 
which it frequents. It is very fond of the green and growing crops, and makes 
sad havoc among them. 

The natatory powers of this animal are really wonderful, for the round, tub- 
like body and short, stout legs seem but ill adapted for the skill which it displays, 
{t can dash through the water with astonishing speed, leaping, as it were, along, 
the body projecting half out of /ae water at every spring. It can lie asleep for 
hours together, its nostrils and eyes just projecting above the surface, and it can 
dive for a very long period, being able to rise or sink at will, probably by expanding 
or contracting the body. +s it rises to the surface it often makes a loud, snorting 
noise, throwing a colum’. of spray from each nostril to a height of eight or ten 
feet, and often utterizg its trumpet-like cry, which makes the hearer tremble for 
the drum of his ears, and causes the animal’s Louse to quiver as if a piece of 
artillery had been fired near it. 

At present no offspring have been born from the pair now in the Gardens. The 
female has long ago usurped the mastery, and makes her mate do exactly as she 
chooses. She is the more watchful of the two, and is generally the first to spy out 
an obnoxious individual and to initiate the charge at him. 
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NARROW ESCAPES FROM COBRAS. 
“BY CAPTAIN ©, H. OZANNE, 0.S.D. 


URING a long residence in India, my acquaintance with the cobra 

has been a fairly intimate one. Unlike other wild animals, he is 
as much at home in the bungalow compound as in the jungle, but is 
more frequently met with far from the haunts of man. 

My duty as an engineer in the Public Works Department has fre- 
quently led me into the wildest parts of India, where as many snakes 
vould be geen in a week as it would take a year to find in a town. 

On one occasion I was riding with a friend, and the road lay on the 
edge of some low jungle. On the left was the face of a precipice, and 
on the right a few loose stones, leaving us a narrow path. My com- 
panion was in front, and had passed a certain heap of stones. Just as 
T reached this heap, I suddenly caught sight of a dark moving object, 
which I immediately recognised as a large snake, partly coiled up. I 
was riding at a sharp trot, and had no time to check my horse. Sud- 
denly I saw the snake rise to strike at my leg, and I recognised it as a 
cobra by its hood. As he made his spring, I instinctively presented 
the sole of my boot to meet the attack. He struck it fair in the centre, 
and before he could recover himself I was far out of reach. 

Tt is very seldom that a cobra attacks man without provocation. In 
fact, I believe that in the cases recorded it is not proved that the snake 
making the attack was a true cobra, It is more probable that it was 
a hamadryad, a hooded snake, somewhat similar to the cobra, but 
growing to about twice its length. Thetrue cobra never exceeds seven 
feet. Whether the attack made on me was by a cobra or by a hama- 
dryad, I had no time to see, At the time I concluded that it was cer- 
tainly a cobra. 

T have heard several stories of English officers being pursued by 
cobras, which they had disturbed ; and the natives believe that under 
provocation they will give chase. io 

The two following experiences were with cobras, and took place in 
my bungalow. 

One morning I was sitting at my writing-table, or desk, one of the 
usual pattern, with a set of drawers on each side, extending about half- 
way down, and with an opening for the knees. The table was placed 
close to the wall, between two doors opening out on a low veranda 
I was busy writing, and paid no attention to the fowls, which were 
scratching about in the compound, crowing and clucking after the 
fashion of their kind. In spite of my preoccupation, my attention was 
attracted by the persistent way in which a little pet bantam cock. 
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which stood in the veranda just outside the door, behayed, as if terri- 
fied by the approach of a hawk, I wag annoyed, for there was no 
apparent cause for his excitement. I looked up to see if there was any- 
thing to account for his unusual efforts to attract attention, and as 1 
did so, it struck me that there was a gleam of intelligence in his eye. 
As he was rather a spoiled favourite, I thought it was simply a re- 
minder that it was time for his usual handful of grain, and continued 
my work, 

Directly my head bent to the desk he get up a shriller cry than ever. 

‘I grew angry, and looking round hastily for my ruler, with the inten- 
tion of throwing it at the noisy little wretch, I glanced at him, and, as 
he caught my eye, I saw him give a meaning look at the floor be- 
yond my table. ‘This was so distinct that I looked over the side of the 
table, and there, immediately at my feet, was a large cobra, with his 
head raised and hood expanded, in readiness to strike, At the moment 
Icaught sight of him he was turning his head from me towards the 
bantam, as if in doubt which to attack, or from which side he was to 
be attacked. I could gee the spectacles, which every cobra has on the 
back of its hood, and which are only distinct when it is expanded. 

One spring carried me out of my chair to the lounge, from which I 
took a cushion. Armed with this and a stick, I cautiously approached 
the snake, which had now taken shelter under the table, By holding 
the cushion well in front of me in one hand, and presenting it to him, 
I got him to strike it. This irritated the creature, and he came out a 
little to follow the cushion, which was still held ready to receive his 
attack, As soon as he was clear of the table, and I could get room to 
strike, I made short work of him with the stick. This was not by 
any means the first cobra I had killed in this way. 

Though I left my seat somewhat abruptly, I think the bantam beat 
me. Directly he saw that he had attracted my attention, he turned 
with a scream, and made off with all the strength of his little wings 
and legs. 

You may be sure that the little fellow lived to an honoured and pam- 
pered old age, and that I took prompt steps to protect my fowl-house 
from snakes, who make the greatest havoc among fowls. 

Not very long after this I was sitting as usual at the same desk, 
dressed in loose pyjamas, as the weather was sultry. The thermometer 
stood at about 112° Fahrenheit in the shade, 

As I wrote I happened to move my feet, and on doing soI heard a 
hiss. Thinking it was my cat, I went on writing, and was soon again 
absorbed in my work; for the cat often got under the desk to sleep. 
After a while I drew up my feet to take them out of the cat’s way. 
Directly I did so, I heard the same hiss, and felt a slight movement of 
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the lee of my pyjamas. I at once looked under the desk, and there saw 
a cobra, with head raised about fifteen inches, and hood expanded. 

My first impulse was naturally to place the length of the room be- 
tween us, and then to kill the reptile. This I soon did, and then, feel- 
ing an irritation on my leg, f examined it. I did not think T had been 
struck, but, to my horror, I found two small punctures at about the same 
distance apart as are the fangs of a cobra, It was thus clear that I 
had been struck. 

ome months before I had, in conversation with a snake-charmer, 
asked him what remedy he used for protection, in case he was bitten. 
With a great show of secrecy, and protestations that he would do it for 
no one else, he presented me with half a dozen pills, which he assured 
me were an infallible cure. I did not ‘believe the man, and had put 
the pills on my desk, and forgotten all about them. 

In my present emergency I suddenly remembered them, and took 
two. Next I called my butler, cashier, and head writer, and told them 
Thad been bitten. At any other time their faces would have upset my 
eravity, but just then I was in a more serious frame of mind. 

T at once drank off a tumbler of brandy, scribbled a note to my 
bankers by way of will, making my clerks witness my signature; and 
then gave myself up to the butler, ordering him and my peons, who 
had come in, most stringently to keep me walking up and down the 

- veranda for at least an hour. 

The brandy had no effect upon me, and I took another dose without 
any resulting sensations of intoxication. 

Turn after turn they walked me up and down the veranda, till I 
was fairly exhausted and my light garments were wet through with 
perspiration. I knew that my only hope of safety was to keep moving, 
go as to force the heart to work. 

As to my feelings at the time, I need not speak, I have often looked 
death in the face pretty closely, but this time he walked at my side, 
and breathed coldly on my cheek, with a familiarity that I shudder 
to recall even now. 

After a couple of hours I felt that the effects of the poison had 
passed off, and that it would be safe for me to rest. And gladly enough 
I did so. 

In proof of the fact that I did actually receive some poison, I may 
state that, azound the spot where I was bitten, a circular patch of hair 
some six inches in diameter, turned perfectly white, and remains so 
to this day. 

The above incidents were related to the writer as the personal ex- 
periences of a retired officer of the Indian Public Works Department, 
who spent twenty years in India, and are true in every detail. 
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We escape, by imitating the stratagem of Robert Bruce, 


CHAPTER L. 
CHASED BY BLOODHOUNDs. 


AVING tasted captivity before, I was in a mood much less doleful ttan my 
comrade when I found myself confined to a dingy chamber, and cut off from 
communication with my countrymen who were marching with their king in 
hostile array through the realm of Scotland. But ere long I began to find the 
confinement as irksome as it was to him, and to concentrate all my faculties on a 
project of escape. In order to execute it, I perceived the necessity of securing the 

co-operation of our gaoler. ’ 
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Now it happened that this man, who went by the name of Roger Redhand, was 
a native of the country to the south of the Tweed; and having, years before, fled 
from Northumberland, after some defiance of law which exposed him to danger, he 
had since found safety as an exile in Scotland. Moreover, he was, though born an 
enemy of their nation, much trusted by the Scots among whom his lot had fallen; 
and they had, as a sign and testimony of mutual treaty, gone through the ceremony 
of drinking with him from a cup in which some drops of their blood were mingled 
with his, and having by this process become, as they thought, his kinsmen 
in some degree, believed that they had for ever secured his fidelity. 

Nevertheless, I did not by any means despair of working on the patriotism of 
Roger Redhand; and with great caution I ventured on the experiment. At first, 
however, my efforts were ineffectual. But I did not, therefore, give up the game ; 
and Salle, whose horror of a man serving the enemies of his country was naturally 
intense, grew angry at my persevering with a scheme which promised no success. 

‘ Beshrew me, friend,” said he roughly, ‘‘ if it angers me not sorely to hear you 
condescend to parley and bandy words with that renegade. As well try to bleed 
a stone as to strike one spark of patriotism in his breast.” 

“Patience, my gallant comrade,” replied I.‘ His love of country is not dead, 
but asleep; and I am far from despairing of rousing it so far, at least, as to make 
him the instrument of restoring us to freedom. But make not, meddle not in the 
matter ; or, with your strong prejudices and your fiery temper, you may ruin all, 
and we may remain in captivity till doomsday.” 

And I goon after learned that Roger Redhand had seen better days ; that he 
was son of a squire in the North of England; and I found that I was not wholly 
mistaken in my calculations. Dormant and difficult to arouse the exile’s patriotism 
was, but it was not extinct; and gradually my exertions were rewarded so far that 
it slightly caught fire, then glowed and kindled into a flame, and ultimately, as I 
recalled and pictured the scenes of his youth, when Douglas and Randolph ravaged 
the North of England with savage fury, slaughtering and plundering the inhabi- 
tants, it burned so fiercely that I had some difficulty in restraining his impulses. 
But I felt sostrongly the necessity of discretion, that it was T, and not he, who now 
hesitated. At length, however, we came to terms; and I promised him a con- 
siderable reward, and my influence to obtain a pardon for him, on condition of 
his opening our prison doors, and conducting my comrade and myself in safety to 
the castle of Roxburgh. 

At the time this bargain was struck the year was speeding on apace ; and 
it was early May when, at murk midnight, Roger Redhand, closely muffled as 
Marchmen are in the habit of muffling themselves when not wishing to be re- 
cognised, cautiously unbarred the door of the chamber in which we were lodged, and 
whispered that the hour for the great venture was come. Without speaking a word, 
~ve rose, followed him, as he glided noiselessly down the stone stairs,and then through 
a postern into a wild park, that in one direction bounded the precincts of the 
castle. At that moment, overpowered by the darkness, and without a weapon, I 
confess I felt that our prospects were not inviting, and expressed something like 
apprehension. 

«Fear not,” said Roger Redhand, almost cheerfully ; “ the night favours us. J 
know the way so well that I could trayerse it blindfold. Only one danger there is, 
against which there is no guarding. If our escape is discovered, and the blood- 
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hounds are put on our track, this night may be our last, and, ere to-morrow’s sun 
sets, our carcasses may be food for ravens and wolves. But courage |” 

“Ay, courage!” said I, my spirit rising. ‘ Lead on; we follow.” 

No further words passed. Pursuing a south-easterly direction, Roger Redhand 
walked rapidly onwards, and we, not without frequently stumbling, contrived, with 
some exertion, to keep pace with him. Everything seemed to go prosperously ; 
and just as the moon rose we crossed the Tweed, and, pushing resolutely on in the 
track of our guide, had travelled several miles when, finding that we were on the 
bank of a rivulet, I halted to quench my thirst and recreate my energies with a 
draught of the pure stream. 

‘Now, thanks to God and good St. George for our deliverance,” said I, as, 
refreshed, I resumed the journey ; ‘ for, at last, methinks we are safe from pursuit.” 

‘T would fain hope so,” said our guide; “ but let us not dally with danger, nor 
forget the proverb which tells us not to halloo till we are out of the wood.” 

Almost as he spoke, Roger Redhand stopped suddenly, as if in alarm, and, 
looking in the direction of the wind, pointed back, and, shaking his head as if to 
admonish us to be silent, listened attentively. For a few moments no sound broke 
the stillness of the night save the rushing of the rivulet and the screams of the 
birds and beasts that haunted its banks. At length, however, our guide drew him- 
self up excitedly ; and now there was no possibility of mistaking the nature of the 
danger, or the significance of his last words. Far away, as it seemed, but coming 
down the wind with terrible distinctness, the bay of a bloodhound, deep-mouthed 
and menacing, broke the silence, and sounded in our ears like a death-knell. 

Drawing a dagger from his bosom, and baring his strong arm, Roger Redhand 
deliberately inflicted a wound, and spilt some drops of blood on our track. 

‘‘ What in the name of the saints mean you by that?” asked I. 

‘‘ Blood destroys the fineness of the scent,” answered he. ‘I have even seen 
prisoners sacrificed to save their captors, when closely chased by foes. But it dow 
not always succeed. So on, on!” added our guide; ‘ we may yet escape if we have 
luck.” 

And forward he pressed, crossing and recrossing the streamlet at places cori- 
siderably distant from each other, with some idea of throwing the pursuers off the 
scent, but all, as it seemed, to no purpose. The sagacity of the dog was not to 
he baffled either by blood on the path or by running stream. And we felt that, 
guided by its unerring instinct, our pursuers were close upon our track. Our fate 
seemed sealed ; but even at that moment I scorned to yield to despair. 

Nearer and nearer came the deep bay. Indeed, every time we paused to 
listen it resounded more loudly through the wood, and, in our perplexity, we halted 
to take counsel of each other. 

It was an awful moment, and our agitation was great. 

‘““ We are lost!” exclaimed Salle, in accents of mournful despondence ; ‘and 
without even the satisfaction of Ueing able to strike a blow for life.” 

‘No, not lost,” replied I, thougi: fecling that I was hoping against hope. ‘It 
is true that great is the sagacity of the bloodhound, but not so great that it cannot 
be baffled by the wit of man.” 

‘You are right,” said our guide, suddenly rousing himself, and raising his 
head, ‘It can be done. I have heard the Scots tell how Robert Bruce, their king, 
acted when pressed as we are, and how he escaped. Haye all your wits about yor ; 
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Ict us into the water ; do as you sce me do; and beware, above all things, of touch- 
ing the banks. Now be quick and cautious. Our lives hang on asingle chance ; 
but courage and discretion will yet save us.” 

By this time we had reached a wooded valley which was intersected by the 
stream; and, dashing into the water, our guide waded up its course for some 
hundred yards, while we followed in silence; and then, renewing his caution as to 
not touching the banks, he sprang upon the twisted branches of an elm, and, 
swinging himsclf dexterously from tree to tree, while we, with some difficulty, 
followed his example, at length leaped to the ground at some distance from 
the spot where we had entered the stream. 

“ Now,” said he, pursuing his way and waving us on, ‘if you have done as I 
lave done, and not touched the ground, we are saved,” 

‘We are saved !” cried Salle triumphantly. 

«But our escape has been a narrow one,” remarked I. 

And, indeed, it soon appeared that the stratagem had succeeded; and, at the 
same time, it became evident that we had not resorted to the stratagem a moment 
too soon. As, after climbing an acclivity, we reached the summit of the rising 
ground, the moon, previously somewhat clouded, shone brilliantly ; and when, shel- 
tered by trees from the possibility of being observed, we looked down into the 
valley from which we had emerged, we could distinctly descry our pursuers on 
horseback keenly urging on the hound, and hear their voices, as, speaking rapidly, 
and sometimes all at a time, they attempted to account for haying lost the scent. 
But all proved quite unavailing. The dog, completely thrown out, stood utterly 
at fault, and, in spite of incitement and encouragement, failed in every effort to 
regain the scent it had lost. 

‘« Forward,” whispered our guide. “ By the voices of our pursuers, I know that 
they are dispersing to search the thickets; and since some of them might, by chance, 
find their way up the steep, it is not well, as T said before, to dally with danger, 
and it is well by hastening on to avoid the risk of being descried.” 

And at his instance we pursued our way with the sensations of men saved, at 
the last instant, from the awful peril of drowning, and keeping to by-paths and 
solitary places, we left danger behind, and at morn stood tired and jaded, but safe 
and sound, within the strong castle of which Copeland was governor. 

Welcome, gentlemen,” said Copeland, who, on being informed of our escape, 
came to receive Salle and myself. ‘I rejoice you have escaped, though I am little 
like to have much of your company.” 

‘s And wherefore?” 

« Becative, whenever it is known that you are in the land of the living and at 
liberty, both of you are certain to have instructions to proceed South without delay 
to embark for Guienne. But who is the muffled man oy 

«One to whom we are much indebted,” said I. 

«And one whose face is not wholly unknown to Sir John Copeland,” said our 
gaide, throwing aside his muffler and showing his face. 

Ah, Roger! Roger !” exclaimed Copeland in accents of sad reproof, ‘it 
grieves me to think that the day should ever have come when your father’s son 
had to hide his face from living mortal, and that mortal an Englishman anda 
Copeland.” 

“‘ Reproach me not with the past,” said the other imploringly, ‘‘ but listen to 
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my prayer, and grant it forthe sake of those who sleep where the weary are at 
rest.” 

“Yes, sir knight,” said I earnestly, ‘upbraid him not. Let bygones fe 
bygones.” 

“Nay,” exclaimed Copeland, “*I am not the person to be hard on a broken 
man, whose conscience doubtless reproaches him often enough. And now, Roger,” 
added he, “I listen to your prayer. What is it you require of me?” 

“Your good word and influence to win me a pardon,” was the answer. 

The Governor of Roxburgh paused, meditated, and then, looking full at the 
petitioner, smiled grimly, with a peculiar expression on his countenance. 

“By holy St. Cuthbert and good St. George, Roger!” said he in a low voice, 
“T would as lief ask King Edward for Berwick or Calais as for your pardon, as your 
case now stands; but,” added he significantly, ‘if you take a pardon for the time 
being, and go to fight for the Prince of Wales in France, I will, for the sake of 
our kindred blood, equip you for the war, and even recommend you to the prince 
as strongly as I can in honour do, all things taken into account. Go, then, to 
Gascony, and fight for a pardon, while others are fighting for honour and victory, 
and tken your day may come. Many broken ships have come to land, and, be that 
as it may, you were wont to be brave in the face of a foeman; and credit me that 
a man never asks pardon from a king with such grace as when he has proved his 
strength and courage against the king’s enemies.” 

‘ Be it as you have said,” replied the outlaw, much affected. 

“And, Roger,” added Copeland, ‘‘in token that I deem you saree of 
Recent your good name, I, in presence of these valiant squires, give you my 
hand as that of a friend and kinsman, who, if you stoutly battle to redeem your 
fair fame, will aid your efforts to the utmost. So help me God, and St. Cuthbert, 
and St. George !” 

And, as the Northern knight suited the action to the word, Roger Redhand’s 
eye first gleamed with gratification, and then became dim with tears. 


CHAPTER LI. 
AT BORDEAUX, 


Nor long was I allowed to linger at the castle of Roxburgh, though, at tke 
time of my escape from Mount Moreville, there was on the borders of Scotland 
much work for English warriors to do, Retaliating the invasion of their country 
ny the King of England, the Scots, scarce taking time to recover from their fright, 
rushed to arms and commenced their inroads, and many a Northumbrian village 
‘blazed in revenge for the havoc so recently wrought in Lothian. On the Marches 
men almost slept in their mail. The little barons, who held their lands and towers 
south of the Tweed for the service of winding a horn to intimate to the inhabitants 
that the Scots were approaching, had to “watch weel;” and the garrison of 
Roxburgh and its brave governor were often roused at dead of night to mount 
their horses, and contend with the assailing foe. 

But, however exciting and instructive this kind of warfare might have proved, 
I was destined for service beyond the sea; and, leaving Copeland to struggle with 
the Scots, and Salle to attach himself to the garrison of Berwick, whose slumbers‘ 
like thosa of their neighbours, were often broken by the sound of trumpets and the 
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war-cry of foes, I reached London, and, after being charged with ietters for the 
Prince of Wales, I embarked for Guienne. 

It was on the 1st of July, 1356, that I set foot in Bordeaux, where the prince 
then was, and beheld, for the first time, the province of which it was regarded as 
the capital. Nor can I forget how pleasing was the effect which the novelty of the 
scene produced upon me, as I found myself in the commercial emporium of Southern 
Trance, staring with surprise at the quaint dresses of the inhabitants, and gazing 
with interest on the busy quays, the strong walls, the immense gates and 
towers, the noble castle, the broad river running round the castle walls, and the 
hills beyond the city, clothed with woods and vineyards. All the various objects, 
presented for the first time to my view, gilded, as it were, with the summer's sun, 
had their charm; and, under the influence of mingled emotions, I could not but 
exclaim, ‘‘ Who, save a coward, would not fight for such a land as this?” 

It is not wonderful that, the country being such as it was—so fruitful, so 
productive, so pleasant, and so picturesque—the King of England was eager to 
retain what had been saved, and to regain what had been lost, of the bright and 
beautiful territory which came to his ancestor, the second Henry, with the hand of 
Eleanor of Guienne. But, in truth, it was not merely because the land was bright 
and beautiful, ever blossoming and ever perfumed, with a sunny sky and a genial 
climate, and shady groves and gay vineyards, appearing in the eyes of strangers a 
terrestrial paradise, that it haunted the imagination and stirred the ambition of the 
Plantagenets. Far, indeed, and quite free, were these politic princes from the 
weakness of allowing fancy to lead them captive, when dealing with the interests 
of the nation with whose history all their great triumphs in war and peace were 
associated in the mind of Europe. Policy, not fancy, prompted their efforts to 
retain and recover; for rich and fertile was the region watered by the Garonne and 
the Adour, and of mighty importance to their island home was the trade carried on 
between Bordeaux and the ports of England. It was of commerce, and the wealth 
which commerce creates, that our English kings thought ; and it was because they 
deemed possession of Guienne, with that old city on the left bank of the Garonne 
as its capital, essential to the prosperity of the country over which they reigned, 
that the Plantagenets clung tenaciously to the fragment of that empire which, in 
the days of their ancestor, the son of Geoffrey of Anjou and the Empress Maude, 
fad extended from the Channel to the Pyrenees. 

When I reached Bordeaux, to draw my sword, under the banner of England's 
hoir, for the right of England’s king to the territory which Philip Augustus had 
wrested from King John’, the Prince of Wales was lodged in the abbey of St. 
Andrew, and his people were quartered within the city. Accordingly, I rode 
through the streets to the abbey, and, meeting Liulph, the archer, the companion 
of my strugele with the wild bull in Windsor Forest, I informed him of my desire 
to see the prince. Forthwith Liulph communicated my desire to a squire named 
Bernard, who was not without influence, and, at my request, conducted me to the 
presence of the young hero whose brows were, ere long, to be decked with trophies 
still prouder than the feather which he had won when its former owner, the blind 
King of Bohemia, fell in his memorable charge at Cressy. 

‘‘ Welcome, Master Winram,” said the prince, as I presented the letters with 
which I had been intrusted. ‘+ What news bring you from England ?” 

‘Such, my lord, as it irks me to tell,” replied I .‘‘ Never have the Scots been 
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more insolent in their bearing—never more ferocious in their inroads. Again and 
again they have crossed the Border, burning and ravaging the country. Lven now, 
it may be, the sky is red with the fires they have kindled in the North.” 

‘‘And no sign of a truce—no prospect of a treaty?” said the prince with 
curiosity. 

‘None, my lord,” answered I with emphasis. ‘Nor, to speak frankly,” 
continued I earnestly, ‘‘do I opine, from what I have seen and heard, that, even 
if the Scots conclude truce or treaty, they will ever do so with any scrious 
intent to be bound by one or the other, so long as their hatred of [England 
and their predatory incursions are encouraged and rewarded by him whom they 
call King of France.” 

‘Hal by St. George!” exclaimed the prince thoughtfully, “I have for some 
time held such to be the case ; and, if these letters from England confirm what you 
say, and what I believe, I know but one way that I can take to bring Jonn of 
Valois to his senses, and render him powerless to bribe our enemies to destroy the 
life and burn the property of Englishmen; and, by the memory of my sainted 
namesake who sleeps at Westminster, I will take that course, and steel my heart 
against compunction for the misery I may cause. For, mark you, it is only by 
destroying the provinces whence John of Valois draws the wealth with which he 
carries on the war to my prejudice as Duke of Guienne, and to the exclusion of 
my lord and father from the throne of France, which is his rightful inheritance, 
that we can influence his actions; and, therefore, if affairs wear not a new face 
ere a week passes, I have resolved, and it is my fixed purpose, to raise my banner 
and sally forth, and sweep the country as far, even, it may be, as the fertile provines 
of Berry.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE PRINCE IN BLACK ARMOUR. 


ONE morning in July, 1856—orders having previously been issued tnat every 
man should be ready to march at the word of command—the trumpets of the Prince 
of Wales sounded, and, forthwith, all was bustle and excitement in Bordeaux. At 
break of day horses were saddled and warriors armed, and the leaders, having 
mustered the men who followed their banners, prepared to march into the provinces 
that owned John of Valois as King of France. 

I would fain name some of the most renowned knights and nobles of Hainazlt, 
of Gascony, and England, who were with the Prince of Wales in this expedition. 
From Hainault were Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt, the Lord de Guystelle, the Lord 
de Phaselle, and the Lord de Morbeque ; from Gascony were the Captal de Buch, 
the Lord D’Albret, the Lord of Pumiers, the Lord de Chaumont, and the Lord de 
Montferrand ; from England were Sir John Chandos, Sir Robert Knolles, Sir 
Walter Woodland; James, Lord Audley; Reginald, Lord Cobham ; Thomas, 
Lord Berkley ; Roger, Lord De Ov; and the great Earls of Warwick, Oxford, 
Salisbury, Suffolk, and Stafford. As their armour glanced and their banners shone 
in the rising sun, the sight was pleasant to behold. About twelve thousand men 
formed the army which was to accomplish such memorable exploits. Part of these 
were Gascons, and part English—the Gascons being much more numerous than the 
English, who were, for the most part, archers and engineers qualified by experience 
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to direct the bombards that had done good service at the siege of Calais. But both 
Gascons and English were then animated by a spirit of hostility against the French, 
and armed with equal ardour; and all were under such a discipline as had never 
been exercised in modern warfare; for the young hero who was the soul of that 
army was unrivalled as a war-chief, and much had he studied how war had been 
carried on in the days when Rome made herself mistress of the world; and so 
thorous: was his success, that his ranks moved with an order and precision which 
raised the wonder and envy of the oldest and most experienced captains of the age. 





The B ack Prince. 


It was aboné this time that, in order to give eclaé to his fair complexion, and set 
off his handsome countenance to advantage, the Prince of Wales assumed that 
black armour from which he derived the name by which he has since been popularly 
called ; and I would fain give some notion of his appearance when, after having 
mounted at the monastery of St. Andrew, he rode forth to lead his army from 
the gates of Bordeaux. No longer the stripling who appeared at Smithfield to lend 
countenance to the sports of the Londoners, and who won his spurs while fighting 
so gallantly in the van at Cressy, the Prince of Wales was now in his sixth lustre, 
and had grown year by year in strength, in courage, and in comeliness. His form 
was tall, athletic, and finely proportioned ; his face fair to look upon, and lighted 
ug with expression and intclligence; while nothing could have been more impressive 
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than his grand air and chivalrous bearing. Every gift he had derived from nature 
and inherited from his ancestors had been carefully cultivated, and it was well-nigh 
impossible to observe him without feeling the full truth of the words used by his 
father on the field of Cressy—‘t You are already worthy to be a king.” 

At the time of which I write, the chain mail worn at the Crusades and in the 
Barons’ Wars was no longer in fashion; and the Bigods and Bohuns, and the first 
Edward, would have opened their eyes as wide, and stared with as much surprise, as 
Robert Curthose and Richard Coeur de Lion at the garniture in which their heirs 
mustered at Bordeaux. Every part of the body was defended by plate armour, 
and from crown to toe the knight was cased in steel. Plates entirely defended 
the legs, and pointed shoes of overlapping steel plates guarded the feet. The 
leathern gauntlets were similarly cased with steel, and provided with steel tops, 
while on the knuckles were small spikes, knobs, and ornaments, called gadlings. 
A breastplate, termed a plastron, kept the chain shirt from pressing on the chest 
when the plates for breast and back, which rendered the shirt necessary, were not 
worn ; and a short apron of chain hung from the waist over the hips. Such was 
the defensive armour in use during the reign of King Edward, and such was the 
armour worn by his hero-son. Imagine the Prince of Wales, such as I have 
described him, with his tall figure, his vigorous frame, his fair hair, his bright eye, 
his refined features, his frank expression, and his elegant air; array him in such 
armour as was then in fashion—but black in colour, and embossed with gold—place 
over all the guipin, or upper garment, fitting closely to the body and confined round 
the waist by a magnificent belt, to which his dagger was attached on one side, his 
sword on the other; place a golden lion on his broad breast, and a basinet on his 
high head ; mount him on a steed black as a raven and somewhat fierce—and you 
will have before you the son of Edward and Philippa as he set forward on that 
enterprise which was to result in a victory never likely to be forgotten so long as 
skill and valour in the hour of peril, and courtesy and genervsity in the hour of 
triumph, are held in regard by mankind. 


CIUAPTER LIIl. 
THE INCURSION. 


Ir was, as I have intimated, late in the month of July, 1556, when the Prince 
of Wales, marching out of Bordeaux, ascended the Garonne as far as Agen, and 
then, turning to the left, overran the provinces of Quercy, Limousin, and Auvergne, 
sparing not the country ; for the object of his incursion was to weaken the French 
by destroying their resources, and thus bring the war to a speedy conclusion. 

Rich and fertile as ever the sun shone on looked the land through which the 
prince rode in hostile array. It was summer, and the days were long, and bright, 
and merry. The harvest was well-nigh ready for the sickle. The corn was waving 
in the fields, the grapes were swelling on the stem, the fruit was reddening on the 
bough. But the invaders were in no mood to spare either corn, or grapes, cr fruit, 
The harvest was trodden down by the horsemen ; the villages and farm-houses were 
given to the flames; the very cattle on the hills were slaughtered; and every man 
who was thought rich enough to pay a ransom was taken prisoner, to be carried to 
Bordeaux. All this time the prince rode on at his case, and without any opposition, 
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When he entered any town which was well provisioned, the English rested some 
days to refresh themselves, and, ere taking their departure, they stayed the heads of 
the wine-casks that were full, and burnt the wheat and oats, so that nothing was 
left for the enemy. It was not the Prince of Wales whom the French had to 
blame for all this; for their real enemies were the chiefs of the House of Valois, 
whom they had, in defiance of King Edward’s claims, too readily recognised as 
their sovereigns. 

Great, meanwhile, was the terror of the inhabitants. The people of Montpellier 
fled to Avignon to place themselves under the protection of the Pope. Trembling 
for his own safety, the Pope ordered his palace to be fortified and his gates to be 
covered with iron, and, hoping to influence the invaders, sent, offering money, to 
the prince to spare Perigord. r 

‘‘My father,” answered the prince, ‘has plenty of money, and does not want 
yours. But I will do no more than what I came to perform, namely, to chastise 
those who are in rebellion against our just rights.” 

Pursuing his career of devastation, the Prince of Wales, emboldened by the 
success of his operations, penetrated into Berry, a province in the very heart of 
France, and, reaching the city of Bourges, skirmished at the gates, but without 
taking the place, and thence passed to Vierzon, which he took by storm. But weeks 
had now elapsed since his departure from Bordeaux, and his incursion was talked 
of far and wide; and, while resting his men for three days at Vierzon, he learned, 
not without some slight apprehension, that John of Valois—that valiant man of 
war—had reached Chartres, and was about to take the field at the head of a great 
army, with the object of intercepting his march and giving him battle. 

Not an hour did the prince lose in forming a decision as to what was to be done 
at this crisis. Having held a council of war, he immediately resolved to leave 
Vierzon, and to return, without waste of time, to Bordeaux by way of Touraine 
and Poitou, and with this view he marched towards Romorantin, a considerable 
town on the Saudre, where there was a strong castle, held for John of Valois by 
two warriors of renown, known as the Lord of Boucicault and the Hermit of 
Chaumont. The town of Romorantin, when attacked by the English van, yielded 
without a struggle. But this was not enough ; and the prince, coming up, expressed 
his determination to obtain possession of the castle. 

“Go,” said he to Sir John Chandos, ‘and hold a parley with the garrison.” 

Without delay the knight proceeded to the barriers of the castle, and no sooner 
had he intimated that he wished to speak with those who were in command than 
the Lord of Boucicault and the Hermit of Chaumont came down to the bars, and 
declared that they were at his service. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Chandos, saluting them in due form, ‘* I am sent to you by 
iny lord the Prince of Wales, who wishes to behave courteously towards his 
enemies, and says that, if you will surrender this castle and yourselves, he will 
show you mercy and give you good company.” 

‘On my faith,” replied the Lord of Boucicault, shaking his head and smiling, 
‘sve have no sort of inclination to accept such terms, nor to commit such an act of 
folly as surrendering without any necessity ; and, moreover, we are able and deter- 
mined to defend ourselves.” 

On hearing this, Chandos returned to the prince, and, on learning what was 
the answer, the prince ordered his men to their quarters, that they might be ready 
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on the morrow to commence the assault; and accordingly, the marshals’ trumpets 
having sounded at sunrise, the men-at-arms prepared themselves for action, and 
the archers advanced under their respective banners, and made a sharp attack on 
the castle. Indeed, they brought down so many enemies, and their aim was so un- 
erring, that scarcely a French warrior ventured to show himself on the battlements ; 
and some got on hurdles and doors, with pickaxes and mattocks in their hands, to 
undermine the walls. No sooner, however, did the French become aware of what 
was going on at the foot of the walls than they commenced flinging large stones 
and pots of hot lime on the assailants; and, though the attack was resolutely perse- 
vered in, so little advantage was, for some time, gained, that the besiegers became 
disheartened. At length the prince came to direct the assault in person, and so 
mightily encouraged the English by his voice and example that they redoubled 
their exertions. Still the resistance was obstinate; and there were some men of 
experience who evinced an inclination to give up an enterprise likely to cost more 
time than the prize was worth, when an event occurred which led to a total change 
in the mode of attack, and brought matters to a conclusion. 

I have mentioned, in the chapter telling of my arrival at Bordeaux, that one of 
the squires who attended the Prince of Wales at the monastery of St. Andrew, in 
that city, was named Bernard ; and this squire, owing to the services he had ren- 
dered, was held in high esteem by his master. Now it happened that, while the 
castle of Romorantin was being assaulted, Bernard, while standing near the ditch by 
the prince’s side, was struck by a stone thrown from the castle, and fell dead on 
the spot. 

“By good St. George! exclaimed the prince, “I swear not to be trifled with 
in this wise. I will not move hence until I have the castle and all in my 
possession.” 

Some of the wise and prudent shook their heads ; but at this moment I, Arthur 
Winram, who had at the time dismounted near the spot, stepped forward. 

‘My lord,” said I, addressing the prince, ‘“it seems to me that this is an occasion 
on which we might for ever use lances and arrows in vain; and I put it to your 
highness if it would not be well to order bombards to be brought forward, and 
aquereaux and Greek fire to be shot from them.” 

‘ Right,” replied the prince, after a moment’s reflection ; ‘‘ let it be done ;” and 
forthwith, to the consternation of the garrison, the bombards made their appearance. 

The experiment was even more successful than I had anticipated. Rapidly the 
bombards did their work. Very soon the lower court of the castle was in a blaze, 
and the fire, reaching a large tower that was covered with thatch, gave indications 
not to be mistaken that it would speedily envelop the whole castle. Amazed and 
terrified, the garrison uttered cries of alarm, and the Lord of Boucicault and the 
Hermit of Chaumont, perceiving that they must either surrender or perish in the 
flames, no longer hesitated. Coming down, they yielded themselves to the prince, 
who, while allowing the other knights and squires in the castle to go at liberty, 
made the lord and the hermit ride with him and attend him as his prisoners, and, 
leaving Romorantin, marched forward as before, ravaging the country, in the 
direction of Anjou, and Touraine, and Poitou. 

But, ere the prince could reach Poictiers, the danger which had for some time 
been threatening his little army of invaders was drawing near, and rumour brought 
vague intelligence that John of Valois was at hand. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE COMING FOE. 


Wut the Prince of Wales was, with what speed he could, retreating from the 
scene of his exploits in the hope of reaching Bordeaux, John of Valois, bent on 
intercepting the young hero’s march, and vowing to destroy his army, was following 
his track with less instinctive sagacity, indeed, but with as thorough a tenacity of 
purpose, as the bloodhound by which we had been chased after our escape from 
the castle of Mount Moreville on that memorable night in early May. Never, in 
truth, had that fiery warrior shown more eagerness and determination than in 
hastening to the conflict which was to decide his fate. 

From the hour in which he received intelligence of the prince’s incursion, John 
was all excitement and activity. No sooner did he learn that the heir of England 
was marching towards Berry, and carrying all before him, than he mustered all his 
energies to meet the crisis, and to strike a sure and shattering blow at the pride and 
honour of the nation by whose king the race which he represented had been 
humbled to the dust. After issuing a special summons to all nobles and knights 
who held fiefs under him to assemble, without fail, on the borders of Touraine and 
Blois, and not, on any pretext whatever, to absent themselves, on pain of incurring 
his highest displeasure, he gave orders for securing all the towns and bridges on the 
Loire, so as to prevent the English passing that river; and, in order to hasten the 
preparations for his enterprise, he left Paris with a large body of men whom he 
then had under arms, and, taking up his quarters within the walls of Chartres, 
while his army encamped in the fields outside the town, he awaited the arrival of 
his adherents, and meanwhile applied himself diligently to the task of obtaining 
accurate information as to the movements of the enemies whom he was dooming to 
destruction. And soon to the royal standard of France came princes and chiefs of 
great name, and captains of high renown, conspicuous among whom were the Duke 
of Athens, Constable of France; the Lords de Nesle and D’Andreghen, Marshals of 
France; the Dukes of Orieans and of Bourbon ; the Counts of Tancarville, and Dam- 
martin, and Vantadour, and Ponthieu; and last, but not least, Lord Robert de 
Duras, Bertrand du Guesclin, the famous Breton warrior ; John de Saintré, esteemed 
the most accomplished of French knights; and Geoffrey de Chargny, celebrated for 
haying, albeit in vain, attempted to recover Calais; and Eustace de Ribeaumont, 
who, at Calais, had fought hand to hand with King Edward, and who still wore 
the chaplet of pearls which, on that occasion, he had so valorously won from his 
victor. All these, and hundreds more already bearing names terrible in war, 
gathered around John of Valois at Chartres; and by his side were his four young 
sons—Charles, Duke of Normandy ; Louis, Duke of Anjou; John, Duke of Berry ; 
and. Philip, Duke of Burgundy—eager for battle, and not doubtful of victory. 
What wonder that, so surrounded, and with sixty thousand men ready to obey his 
word of command, the royal warrior, as he listened to accounts of his youthful 
adversary’s exploits, became more and more impatient for the hour of carnage and 
revenge ? 

And it was not merely by the nobles and knights of France that John was 
encompassed as he indulged in anticipations of triumph over the prince who had 
icd the van of the army that quelled the haughty insolence of his sire. Around 
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him were warriors from another land, whose kings had long been in alliance with 
his ancestors, and whose barons looked to him for protection, and regarded him 
with reverence. At that time the enthusiasm for crusades, once general in 
Christendom, had reached Scotland; and a band of Scots, headed by Lord Douglas, 
Sir Archibald Douglas, son of ‘the good Sir James,” and Sir William Ramsay, a 
knight of fame, had taken the Cross, and left their country to combat the Saracen. 
On reaching the Continent, however, they learned that John was about to march 
against the English; and, finding the sound of the trumpet of war irresistible, they 
forgot their religious vows, and offered their swords to aid in emancipating France 
from her English conquerors. Warm was the reception with which they met, 
high the distinction with which they were treated; and under the standard of 
France they now rode to the war, rejoicing in the opportunity of dealing, on French 
soil, a blow to their enemies of England. 

At length the time drew nigh for bringing the enterprise to a conclusion; and 
John of Valois, having learned that the English were in Touraine, and intent on 
making their way through Poitou to reach Gascony, left Chartres, and, marching to 
Chauvigny, six leagues from Poictiers, did on Thursday, the 15th of September, 
take up his residence in the town, while his army encamped in the meadows that 
border the river Vienne. 

And now, nothing likely to contribute to the success of his enterprise having 
been omitted, John of Valois no longer tarried from the encounter, for which 
he longed not the less eagerly that the chances were all on his side. On the 
morning of Friday, while his marshals performed their office and kept order in the 
ranks, he passed the bridge of Chauvigny with forty thousand horse, while the 
rear of his army passed by the bridge of Chatteleraunt; and all, as they reached 
the opposite side of the river, took the road to Poictiers, and delighted their souls 
with visions of the Prince of Wales carried in chains to Paris and adding to the 
triumph of the conqueror on his return to the capital. 

It happened, however, that a small body of Frenchmen did not leave Chauvigny 
that day. So great, indeed, was the crowd, that the Count of Joigny and three 
other barons found it impossible to pass the bridge with the main army, and, 
submitting to the delay with what patience they could, returned to their quarters, 
and remained during Friday night in the town. Betimes next morning, however, 
they mounted and followed in the track of the army, which was three leagues in 
advance, and, in order to reach Poictiers, made for the open fields and heaths 
surrounded by woods, and pursued their way, fearing no interruption. But 
Poictiers they were not destined to reach. While in the open fields and heaths 
they met with an adventure which to some of them resulted in death, to others in 
captivity ; and this adventure led to another, the rumour of which arrested the 
progress of John of Valois when about to enter Poictiers, and induced him to turn 
back to the plains of Beauvoir, where Fate, while flattering his pride, heating his 
blood, stimulating his ardour, raising his hopes, and tempting him to rashness, 
busily prepared the events which reduced him to despair and conductcd him to 
captivity. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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BY CAPTAIN A. W.. DRAYSON, R.A. 


dee first and most important item to 
obtain success in the bush is sILENcE. 
Whether we wish merely to walk through an 


English wood, and observe therein the habits | 


and peculiarities of animale, or roam over 
the less disturbed wilderness of some foreign 
land in search of game of a more noble 
description, or if we only desire to see and 
feel the effect of a forest as {ft ought to be 
seen and felt, then silence must be main- 
tained. This silence must not be merely 
a cessation from loud talking, but it must 
be a ghost-like quietness, not even a footfall 
being audible. 

Nearly all the creatures that live in forests 
or woods are very timid; they are ever on 
the watch for the approach of an enemy, 
and as, in consequence of the branches and 
leaves of trees, their extent of vision is 
limited, they trust more to the sense of 
hearing than to that of sight. It is quite 
possible, even in the brightest sunlight, to 
miss seeing a strange object, even though it 
pe close to you, especially if it remain per- 
fectly quiet; this fact we have proved over 
and over again. We have frequently sat 
down in an African forest and remained as 
still as the stems of the trees near which we 
were resting. A keen-sighted buck, having 
scented us, has come quietly through the 
bush, and, fearful to move, has remained 
nearly a couple of minutes within twenty 
yards of us, quite unconscious of our proxi- 
mity. During this period of watchfulness, its 
ears were moving in all directions, in order 
to hear where we were, whilst it kept sniffing 
the air, anxious to discover by the aid of the 
organs of scent in which direction we were 
located; the slightest noise, even so much 
as a louder breath than usual, instantly 
alarmed it, and caused it to dash away at 
speed. 

A man who has been bred amongst scenes 
of civilisation is comparatively half-blind 
when he enters a forest, for he really sees 
only half of those things which are to be 
seen. But, although one’s eyes may fail, 
tho ears rarely do so; we may not readily 
perecivo objects in the bush, but we rarely 





fail to hear everything that is to be heard— 
at least, if we ourselves aro not making a 
great noise. And so it is with animals: 
they hear us if we make a noise, and retreat 
before we see them; and thus a bush teem- 
ing with creatures might to a noisy person 
appear a desert, destitute of game or of any 
animal possessing interest. 

There are few things more offensive to an 
old bush-ranger than to seo an inexperienced 
hobbledehoy in a forest. Such a person goes 
striding on, cracking dried sticks in his 
awkward walk, rustling over dead leaves, 
and, greatest crime of all, probably whistling, 
or occasionally shouting a snatch of a song; 
the stem of a tree, too, is probably hit 
occasionally with a walking-stick, the loud 
crack sounding far and wide beneath the 
forest boughs. Should a companion be 
with him, he speaks to him in a loud and 
ill-toned key, which may be heard at the 
distance of a couple of hundred yards. And 
thus he proceeds through the wood, frighten- 
ing all the animals away from him, seeing 
nothing, and learning no more than if he 
had walked through one of the London 
parks. 

Now it is quite possible for two or more 
people to walk through a forest and con- 
verse, and yet to make no noise about it; 
and the advantages of these latter proceed- 
ings are that we may then see many of the 
creatures that live in the bush, and observe 
also their habits. 

Not long since, we were staying at a 
country house in Kent, near which was a 
small pond surrounded by a bed of osiers. 
The locality at once seemed to us to be ono 
in which some animals might be found; we, 
therefore, examined the ground for spoor, 
and soon found the footprints of moorhen, 
pheasant, rats, and rabbits. During one 
very hot afternoon, when we fancied it pro- 
bable that some creatures might take a 
fancy to a drink of water, we visited this 
pond; using in our approach all the arts of 
bush-ranging. Peeping between the osiers 
we first saw a magnificent cock-pheasant 
quietly pecking amengst the grass cn the 
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banks of the pond; he was quite unconscious 
of our presence, and was evidently at home. 
Within a few yards of us, and sitting on a 
little stump that overhung the stream, was 
a large black water-rat; he was busily 
scratching himself and “doing his whiskers.” 
We were so engrossed in observing him, 
that we at first overlooked another creature 
that was within a few feet of him. This 
was a very fine specimen of the common 
stake, which was slowly and craftily stealing 
towards the rat. We were anticipating a 
fine sight—for a fair stand-up fight between 
a full-grown rat and an able-bodied snake 
would have been well worth seeing— but, un- 
fortunately, some urchins playing in a field 
fifty yards off commenced beating the hedges 
with astick ; the rat, hearing the noise, dived 
into the water, unaware of its narrow escape. 
The snake, evidently suspicions of danger, 
also glided into the water, and made its 
way amongst the roots of the lilies that 
abounded in the pond. For a long time the 
snake remained concealed, but at length it 
protruded its head about an inch from 
beneath a flat leaf of the lily, and looked 
around; in spite of our immovable position, 
it observed us, and quietly withdrew under 
water, where it remained concealed as long 
as we stayed by the pool. 

The perfectly silent manner in which we 
had approached this spot was the sole cause 
of our having seen as much as we did, and 
if those near us had been as quiet, we should 
have seen yery much more. To witness oc- 
casionally such scenes as this adds interest 
to the otherwise rather stupid country walk ; 
ut they are only to be seen when silence 
has been the order of the day. 

Very lately we were fortunate enough to 
spend some days in the New Forest, and 
during our walks in that beautiful district 
we observed the fresh spoor of some deer. 
The deer have, unfortunately, been nearly 
exterminated, and those few which still re- 
main are wild as wild can be; they are ever 
on the watch, and the slightest sound causes 
them to dash off at speed. Several friends 
who knew the forest well asserted that very 
few, if any, deer still remained, for, fre- 
quently as they had passed through the 
forest, they had never seen a single pair of 
antlers. A walk with these people was suf- 
ficient to explain the cause of their sight 









not having been gratified, for the noise they 
mado would have been audible to a deer at 
the distance of two or three hundred yards. 
That deer were still in the forest and in 
tolerable numbers we proved by ocular 
demonstration, but only when quietness was 
adopted as the rule. 

There is very little occasion to converse 
much in a forest. At such times the trees, 
flowers, mosses, and living creatures should 
be allowed to have their say. The moaning 
of a low wind, or the roaring of a storm, as 
it sweeps over the forest giants, is music 
sweet to the ear of the bush-ranger as is the 
voice of a maiden to the ears of her lover. 
If, however, it is necessary to speak to a 
companion, he should by signal be brought 
close tous. In a low whisper our commu- 
nications should be given and received, all 
unnecessary talking being left until we reach 
the open country. <A series of signals should 
be adopted, which, in a great measure, will 
supply the place of words. The raising of 
a hand is generally understood to mean 
“stop,” or “stand still;” but it should be an 
invariable rule that, if one person suddenly 
stops, all those in company with him should 
do likewise. The waving of a hand towards 
the ground indicates that there is something 
there to be looked at, such as spoor, &e. A 
whistle in the woods is a far safer method of 
calling attention than by using the voice, 
for there are a multitude of birds whose 
whistle-like notes are frequently heard in 
every forest, and thus a whistle is not out of 
place in the woods. Any two or three people 
can adopt a private code of signals; for ex- 
ample, one note slowly whistled might mean 
“stop;” two notes, “look ont;” three, the 
sign for “‘ game visible ;” two notes in a dif- 
ferent key, “come here;” and so on, and 
these might be so practised that at length 
the person for whom the signals were in- 
tended would start at their sound as an old 
trooper does at the trumpeter’s “trot.” We 
have ourselves a private signal whistle which 
is rather difficult to acquire, but we can by 
its use bring two or three of our trained 
friends from out of the densest London 
crowd, even amidst the many noises there 
heard. 

So much for silence as refers to the mouth. 
There is, however, another kind of silence 
requisite—viz., that connected with the fect, 
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ground there are fewer branches than there 
are high up. 

When branches cr other impediments 
cross our path, we should, if possible, stoop 
and creep under them, taking care in rising 
not to knock against them. If a branch 
has to be moved on one side in order that 
we may pass, we should do this with the 
hand instead of pushing past it, for then the 
leaves rubbing against the shoulders in. 
variably cause considerable noise. 

In order to obtain a good view all around, 
especially if the forest or wood be dense, wo 
should now and then squat down, looking for 
some time in each direction, in order to catch 
sight of any moving object that might happen 
to be in that part. When two people are. 
together, it is a very good plan for one to 
advance some twenty or thirty paces, to halt 
and stoop down, whilst the other passes him 
by about the same distance and does like- 
wise, Thus each one is at some time or 
another on the Jook-out, and is more likely 
to sec everything that is to be seen. 

When the paths or tracks allow of it, wo 
should invariably enter a wood on the down 
wind side, and walk up wind. Tho trees, 
however, to a great extent, prevent the wind 
from blowing freely and directly beneath 
them, and thus eddies are of frequent occur- 
rence. If, however, we are anxious to know 
from which direction the wind is coming, we 
can ascertain by crushing up a small pieco 
of dry soil, so as to form dust, and then 
throwing this in the air; or wot the finger 
and huld it up, when the coldest side shows 
whence the wind is blowing. 

Every person ought to be able to find his 
way out ofa wood after he has found his way 
into it. To be able at all times to find your 
way in a thoroughly wild forest, where no 
roads or paths exist, is almost a matter of 
instinct; but this is a sense to bo acquired 
by practice, and cultivated by thought and 
observation. When the sun is visiblo, we 
should never enter a forest without remark- 
ing how we were walking as regarded the 
sun—whether the sun was before, behind, 
to the right, or left; then, making a small 
allowance for the sun’s change of position 
curing our journey, we could always retrace 
cur steps when we wished to do so, or make 
a short détour and recross cur old trail. 
When we adcpt this plan we steer by “ direc- 
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To walk without making any noiso is im- 
possible ; but, by due care and practice, we 
can traverse even a dense wood with very 
little noise. Walking of this description is, 
however, a gift. Some people we have seen 
who never could be taught to walk quietly. 
As a general rule, flat-footed people cannot 
wall: quictly, whilst those with a high instep 
and a large hollow under the foot can do so. 
These are natural advantages and disadvan- 
tages which no person can alter; but there 
are certain principles which may be learned, 
and by the aid of which much noise may be 
prevented. The first of the rules connected 
with walking is the rate. 

In order to see everything that might be 
seen, and also to avoid noise, the rate should 
be very slow and the paces very short. The 
criterion for speed should be when we are 
able to at once keep the raised foot in the 
air, and stand statue-like balanced on one 
log. If we should happen to be walking at 
the rate of two or three miles an hour, we 
haye too much velocity to allow of our 
doing this. If, again, we happen to walk at 
all fast, the objects on either side of us alter 
their relative positions so rapidly that we 
fail to observe any moving creature, whose 
movements would otherwise at once have 
attracted us. Although we may have been 
looking straight before us, yet a moying ob- 
ject either on our right or left will generally 
attract our notice if we are standing quite 
still, or are only moving slowly. 

When walking in places where dead twigs 
or branches are scattered about, it is neces- 
sary to avoid treading on them, as the snap- 
ping of a branch is at once a sound of alarm. 
Thus, although tufts of grass form usually 
very safe and quiet steyping-places, yet they 
must be examined before the foot is placed 
on them. Thus the bush-ranger should 
examine first the ground before him, and 
then the bush around, and so on. 

We have mentioned how the eye at once 
is attracted hy a moving object, so that, in 
order to avoid being seen, the bush-ranger 
should not swing his arms about, or twist a 
stick in his hand, or wear any garment 
which might flutter in the wind, as such 
things at once catch the eye; and it must 
be remembered that animals of large size 
usually carry their heads low, and thus see 
better than a man, because close to the 
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tions.” We know that we are going in the 
right direction, and cannot, therefore, be 
very far wrong, We have often entered a 
strange forest, in which no paths existed 
save those made by elephants and bufia- 
loes, haye walked over some ten miles, 
teturned, and come out of the bush within a 
hundred yards of the spot at which wo 
entered it; and during the whole day have 
never twice gone over the samo ground, 
This wo accomplished merely by observing 
the direction in which wo walked as regarded 
the sun, and the various distances that had 
been passed over. 

When the sun is not seen, the direction of 
the wind may serve to guide us 3 but as this 
may change, it is not entirely to be trusted. 
The run of streams or the slope of ground 
may then help us, but these require some 
previous knowledge of the locality to enable 
us to derive the full advantage from them ; 
but as itis a very easy thing to lose one’s- 
self in a forest, and the event generally 
occurs when we “never even dreamed of 
such a thing,” wo should always bear in 
mind its possibility, and then by obserya- 
tion endeavour to ayoid so disagreeablo a 
contingency, 

The science of spooring, or discovering by 
the trees where animals have been, is one of 
the accomplishments of a bush-ranger. Every 
animal that does not possess wings must 
leave traces wherever it goes. Theso con- 
sist of footprints, dung, marks on trees, and 
other signs which at once indicate to the 
experienced that game is near. We will 
give one or two examples of the applicatiou 
of this scienco. 

We were once stalking in the African 
bush in search of bush buck, accompanied 
by an experienced Zulu Kafr. Suddenly 
our companion stopped, and pointed towards 
tho stem of a tree. We looked at this stem, 
and then observed certain scratches on the 
bark. The tree was an old one, and its 
upper part was covered with a mass of ivy- 
like creepers. 

“A leopard is up there, I think,” said the 
Kaffir; “see the marks of his claws on the 
treo.” 

Taking up a piece of broken branch, the 
Kaffir threw it into the mass of tangled 
vegetation that covered the upper part of 
the treo, when instantly, with a bound that 
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was perfectly beautiful to seo, a fine leopard 
Sprang from his concealment, somo twenty 
feet above the ground, and dashed through 
the bush. He disappeared like a flash of 
light, not even giving time for a snap shot. 

We ascended the tree, and found tho lair, 
in which were the horns and many bones of 
buck and other creatures, monkeys’ tails 
being very numerous. This creature was 
discovered merely in consequence of a few 
scratches on the bark of a tree—a sign that 
would probably have been overlooked by a 
novice, 

On another occasion, when hunting on the 
plains near the Quathlamba mountains, we 
were informed by a Hottentot companion 
that we must “look out,” or else our horses 
migb} be stolen by bushmen, who would come 
down in the night. This suspicion on hig 
part arose in consequence of his having 
seen the footprints of a single bushman, 
which showed that tho man had come to a 
commanding position from which he coulda 
view our camp, had there stayed for somo 
time, and had again gono off to tho moun- 
tains where his people lived. Tho bush- 
man‘had been spying at about midday, and 
so the Hottentot drew his conclusions, 

A careful watch was kept during tho 
night, and fortunate it was that this pre- 
caution was taken, for soon after dark there 
was an alarm from our watchman and 
watch-dogs, and the spoor on the following 
day showed that bushmer had been within 
a hundred yards of us during the night. 

In the New Forest we once obtaincd a view 
of a fine deer in consequence of having our 
attention called to a small holly-tree, tho 
lower leaves of which had been eaten off. 
Deer are very fond of browsing on hollies, 
and the freshness of the spoor indicated that 
the deer must have been near the treo 
within a very few minutes. Taking the direc- 
tion indicated by the footprints, we peeped 
cautiously over some rising ground, and saw 
the cunning old buek within seventy yards, 
quite unaware that he was observed, and 
had been ontwitted in consequence of his 
holly-loving tendency having been noticed, 

It will be cyident from what we have 
already written that there is plenty of 
oceupation for the eyes, if we really intend 
to become “exports,” in the bush or forest. 
Wo must look all round us —at tho ground 
23 
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over which wo are walking, at the trees, and | tho same wood we saw a tough “ sot-to” 


even over our heads, and thus we must 
walk slowly in order to be successful. 

The dress for the bush is an important 
matter. It should bo of a sombre neutral 
tint hue, with very little variety of colour 
about it, so as not to attract the eyes too 
much; andit should be of stout material, so 
that the thorns do not readily tear it. 

We have not spoken, nor do we purpose 
speaking, of the weapons to be employed in 
the bush, for these are not necessary in order 
that we should become bush-rangers. In Eng- 
land, ‘‘ shooting” is not obtainable by every- 
body; but there are scarcely any localities 
near which there are no woods, and a walk 
in the weods may be dull and unprofitable, 
or amusing and instructive, just as we pay 
attention to or neglect certain very simple 
matters. The same care and art that will 
enaLle us in Africa or India to see in their 
native state elephants, lions, antelopes, leo- 
pards, boa-constrictors, porcupines, &c., will, 
in England, give us an opportunity of view- 
ing, under the same conditions, foxes, 
badgers, wild deer, otters, snakes, hedge- 
hogs, weasels, and other creatures not 
usually seen by the average observer, 
although, perhaps, these creatures may 
abound in the vicinity. 

In a large and much-frequented wood in 
Kent, we were once witness to a contest 
between a weasel and a rabbit, the affair 
“coming of” within twenty feet of us. In 


between a couple of moles, and we sueceeded 
in capturing one of the combatants ; and on 
many other occasions we have seen so ne- 
what rare occurrences, merely by putting 
into practice those “ arts” to which we have 
here referred. None of these, we are con- 
fident, would haye been seen by the mere 
noisy walker. 

When we know how to make the most out 
of a walk in a wood, a stroll in a lane, or a 
ramble through fields, we are never in that 
desolate and miserable state completely ex= 
pressed by the remark, “ Whatever shall we 
do to amuse ourselves?” It is not, then, 
“What shall we do?” but ‘ How shall wo 
find time to do all that there is to be 
done?” For, if the weather be bright or dull, 
dry or wet, there is always some fun tz 
be obtained in the country, or preparaticns 
to be made for the coming fine weather, 
when certainly out-door amusement is more 
inviting than when rain prevails. Thus, 
even in England, a knowledge of bush- 
ranging is profitable and interesting; but 
in India, Africa, America, Canada, or Aus- 
tralia, it becomes almost a necessity, for 
on it one may haye to depend, not only for 
food, but for one’s very safety and existence ; 
and as none of us can tell where our lot 
may lead us, we may at any time be called 
upon to display a knowledge ef bush- 
craft, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BEAR. 


4 vear afler goats—Bear-hunting—Loss of sheep— 
Narrow escape—Character of the bear—Its way 
of fighting—A good-tempered animal—The bear 
among cattle—Loye of its cubs—Propagation of 
the bear—A terrible bear fight—The bear-pit at 
Bern—Bear-hunting of yore—Tame bears. 

N the Rhetian Alps, which are but 

slightly populated and cultivated, seve- 
ral wild beasts still find a home. Amid the 
steep and inaccessible masses of rock there 
are dark ravines and small, rarely-visited 
stony valleys, in which the lynx watches 
for the marmot, the vulture pounces upon 
the young chamois, and the inevitable fox 
tries to catch a stonechat in its nest, or 
startles an accentor. 

On one occasion some herdsmen, whose 
duty it was to watch over a small flock of 
goats in a rather remote chalet on one of 
the roughest Alps of the Rhaticon, noticed, 
in the morning, that there were, near the 
cabin, marks of some large animal, that the 
grass around had been coarsely nibbled, and 
that the door was injured and scratched. 
The goats camo out shyly, but not one of 
them was missing. Tho herdsmen could 
not solve the riddle of the nocturnal guest, 
but supposed there was a lynx or a wolf in 
the neighbourhood ; still, though they care- 
fully searched all around, they could find 
nothing. They resolved, however, to keep a 
watch, and, as they had no fire-arms, one 
of them went to the nearest valley and 
brought back an old musket, which was 
carefully loaded. 

All through that day they noticed that 
the goats kept strangely together, and that 
they displayed a visible repugnance to go 
any distance from tks cows grazing lower 
down. At night there was some difficulty 
about driving the animais into their stall. 
Two of the men resolved to keep watch 
behind a rock a gunshot off, and, in case of 
alarm, wake their comrades in the chalet. 
Still the night passed without any incident, 
as did the following one. On the third night 
the sentries fell asleep while on watch, but 
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were soon aroused by a disturbance among 
the goats, They saw a bear pushing and 
scratching at the door, then sniffing round 
it and looking for an opening. The goats 
were evidently awake and restless, for their 
bells could bo plainly heard. Tho men, un- 
used to hunting, began to feel uncomfortable, 
and one of them crept to the chalet to wake 
his comrades, while the other tried in vain 
to get the musket into shooting condition. 
In the meanwhile the bear was hard at 
work on the door, and eventually suc- 
ceeded in opening it. The goats rushed out 
frightened and bleating, and climbed up the 
nearest rocks. The bear soon reappeared 
in front of the stall with ono he had bitten 
to death, and greedily began devouring its 
teats. The other herdsmen came up with 
logs of wood, milking-stools, and other ex- 
tempore weapons, but did so most cautiously. 
One of them, who, in his younger days, had 
often gone chamois-hunting, took the musket 
from the sentry, went up to the bear, who 
rose growling on his hind-legs, and broke a 
rib with a bullet. The others then drew 
nearer, and killed the furiously-fighting 
animal, It was a brown bear, weighing 
2401bs. 

Along the whole South Rhetian plateau, 
in the side valleys of the Lower Engadine, in 
Tessin, and some districts of the Valais, 
bears are to the present day repeatedly 
come across. Hardly a year passes in which 
they are not seen or shot on the cattle Alps; 
and this is specially the case on warm spring 
or autumn days, when a settled westerly 
wind induces them to leave their caves. 
Issuing from the Grisons, they will traverse 
the whole southern Alpine chain, and, im- 
pelled by hunger, visit the open country, 
where several have been shot in the present 
century; for instance, in the Pays de Vaud 
and the Valais, where bears’ paws are hung 
up as trophies in more than one chiles 
Numerous specimens have also been shot in 
the mountains round Geneva. In Canton 
Uri the hunter Infanger gained a great 
reputation by his courageous bear-hunting. 
The Castellan at Zernetz has shot eleven 
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bears to his own rifle. In 1840 a sportsman 
met, on the Brunnig glacier, two bears in 
vompany, an oldanda young one. The daring 
fellow waited for a favourable moment, and 
sent one bullet through both animals. The 
young bear fell dead on the spot; the old 
ene was wounded in the spine, but managed 
to fly to a rock crevice, where the hunter 
found it dead the next day. 

Strange to say, bears are very scarce in 
the mountains of Vaud, while they breed 
fast on the Jura. They are so numerous in 
Neufchatel, that the government was obliged, 
in 1855, to get up aregular bear-hunt in 
the forests above Boudry, and offer a reward 
of 200 francs a head. In 1843 hunters from 
Cergues followed a she-bear to her cave, 
from which they took a blind young bear, 
which, however, was frozen to death in the 
game-bag. The celebrated bear-hunter 
Grosillex, of Gex, brought, in 1851, the 
ninth bear he had shot to his own gun into 
Geneva, in the vicinity of which city another 
hunter also shot an old and a young bear. 
Shortly after, a third hunter wounded a 
young bear, seized it, and, with the aid of 
two comrades, contrived to take it alive. 

Still more productive was 1852, when five 
beasts showed themselves at once on the 
Engadine. In September of that year a 
she-bear, weighing 200lbs., was killed at 
Cama, At the end of October, Forester 
Gliesch was proceeding to the Val d’Arbora, 
armed with a double-barreled rifle, for the 
purpose of shooting chamois. On the Cys- 
terna Alp he found fresh bear tracks, and 
soon saw the animal on a declivity climbing 
up a service-tree, and revelling in the 
berries. Tho hunter fired from behind a 
maple-tree one hundred paces distant, upon 
which the bear sprang from the tree with 
loud growls, and, noticing its pursuer, 
furiously trotted towards him. Gliesch al- 
lowed it to come within fifty yards, and 
then fired his second barrel, upon which the 
boar toppled over, and with a mighty noise 
fell backwards through the bushes. This 
was the third bear brought into Grono within 
a few weeks, In the autumn of 1849, a 
sportsman, who was going after chamois, 
killed a large she-bear at two shots. She 
was hardly dead ere her two cubs ran up 
and began snifling at their mother; they 
were, however, speedily disposed of by the 
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hunter, who thus gained in a few seconds 
several hundred francs merely as head- 


money. In 1853 several bears were killed 
in the Rhetian mountains, while others, in 
August, destroyed sixteen sheep one after 
another at Davos; and in September, 1853, 


a third bear destroyed fifteen sheep in the 
Engadine, some of which he fetched from 


the midst of a herd of bellowing cattle. In 
September, 1855, they were excessively 


numerous in the Priittigau, Munsterthal, 


and Lower Engadine. In the Tessin valley 


of Robesaceo three bears were killed in 


1856, which had destroyed flocks, and even 
attacked men. In July, 1858, the bears 
behaved very badly on tho Buffalora Alp, 
and destroyed twenty-two sheep out of a 
single flock. In the same year a hunter 


shot a bear about a mile from the Spliigen ; 


the wounded animal turned furiously on its 
foe, but he at once settled it with a second 
bullet. In the summer of 1860, a bear car- 
ried off fourteen sheep in seventeen days 
at Zernetz, while another remained at Sins, 
grazing along the high road in broad day- 
light. On the 18th of August of the same 
year, a Bergamask shepherd, who was riding 
through the pass of Buffalora, suddenly 
came on two young bears. The mother 
rushed up and furiously attacked the horse, 
which defended itself with tremendous kicks, 
while the shepherd jumped off. On a re- 
newed attack his shaggy cloak fell off tho 
horse’s back on the bear. The latter savagely 
groped her way out of it, and tore it in a 
thousand strips, while horse and man escaped, 
In the Alps above Prolin, Pays de Vaud, a 
few years back, a wounded bear rushed at 
the hunter and killed him after a terrible 
duel; it was afterwards shot by the com- 
rades of the killed man, and is now to be 
seen in the muscum at Sitten. In the 
Einfisch valley these wild beasts frequently 
descend from the barren mountains to the 
mild, vine-clad valleys. In 1884, a bear 
even entered some vineyards at Siders, whero 
a young man was shooting small birds. He 
was daring enough to fire his charge of shot 
right in the face of the animal, and fortunato 
enough to kill it on the spot. 

Tho portion of Switzerland where bears 
most do congregate is, however, the Lower 
Engadine, with the adjoining Munsterthal 
When Von 
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Tschudi visited this district in September, 
1855, he found bears’ tracks almost daily, 
and not a week passed in which Master Bruin 
was not seen, cither alone or in company, 
in ono of tho valleys. This was especially 
the caso in the wooded ravine of the Scarl 
valley, where, shortly before his arrival, an 
“old black devil,” as a neatherd told him, 
came down from the mountains in broad day- 
light; andalso in the gloomy valleys, covered 
on bith sides with pines to a height of 7,000 
feet abovo the sea, The bear, however, 
only shows itself here from April till about 
November, when it apparently retires to its 
winter sleep, as the woods become impassable 
through the masses of snow. For the pre- 
sent there can be no hope of extirpating the 
beast in these uninhabited regions. Tho 
steepness of the ravines, the uncertainty of 
the track among the rocks, the indifference 
of the inhabitants, and the paucity of hunters 
are a sufficient protection for the boar. 
There are no zealous or professional bear- 
hunters, and the head-money given is not 
very attractive. An old hunter at Scarl, 
who had shot many a bear in his time, told 
Von Tschudi there were, to his knowledge, 
thirty bears about there, among them a very 
large and powerful specimen, whose head 
and back were quite grey. In the Munster- 
thal live two excellent hunters, who deserve 
a word of notice. Tho first is John Nuolf, 
who has killed many bears, eagles, and 


chamois (fifty head a year, and once five in! 
one day). A fow years ago he was following | 


a bear’s track in Val Tavri, and suddenly 
noticed an old she-bear in some bushes near 
a stream, After crawling and clamboring 
for some distance he at length reached a 
covered position behind a rock, whence he 
fired a bullet into the boar’s chest. The 
wounded beast rushed madly roaring over 
rocks and shrubs ; the bold hunter re-loaded, 
and wentin pursuit of his prey. It had dis- 
appeared, but, to make up for that, three 
young bears stood staring at him in surprise. 
The hunter shot two down right and left; 
ihe other ran up a tree, but speedily shared 
the same fate. In a few minutes he had 
gained 250 francs in head-money and bear- 
meat. 

Nicholas Leehthaler, of Munster, an equally 
distinguished bear-hunter, who yearly brings 
aome his forty to forty-five chamois, and 





kas shot many vultures got up, in the 
summer of 1857, a hunt fora family of bears 
on behalf of two foreign sportsmen, a Prince 
Suvoroff and an American. Lechthaler shot 
a she-bear; but the Russian bribed his com- 
rades, and was recognised as the successful 
shot. In May, 1858, Lechthaler, while par- 
tridge-shooting at Valcava, unexpectedly 
came upon a bear. What was ho to do? 
He had only loaded with shot, and knew 
that he could not hurt the old brute with it, 
while he would expose himself to great 
danger. Still, his hot blood did not allow 
him to resign so rare a prize, and in reckless 
daring he shot one of the cubs, which fell 
dead on the spot. The mother then turned, 
gave a deep growl, advanced a couple of 
paces towards the hunter on its hind-legs, 
but then turned back to the dead cub, sniffed 
at it, turned it over on the ground, and 
finally took it in its mouth and carried it 
away, followed by the others. Lechthaler, 
half paralysed with terror, watched thoscene 
for awhile, and then went home, where (as 
his wife afterwards revealed) ho wept bitterly 
through excitement and rago at tho loss of 
his prey. 

While naturalists only recognise one species 
of land bear, which has its habitat through- 
out all Northern Europe in the larger forests, 
and in the South in the mountain plateaux, 
the Swiss distinguish three varicties—the 
large black, the large grey, and the small 
brown mountain bear. In addition to these 
there is a rare silver-grey or white varioty, 
a fine specimen of which, with milk-white 
ears, was shot at Scanfs. A very handsome 
bear, 7 fect 2 inches long, killed at Nion, 
now adorns the museum of Lucerne. 

The Swiss shaggy bear is, in reality, a 
rather good-tempered beast, especially the 
black one, which lives on vegetables more 
than meat. They sleep more in winter than 
in summer, and lie in their caves, whieh are 
frequently mere crevices in the rocks, or 
large nests roughly made of brushwood and 
moss, and entirely closed against the breeze. 
In great cold they will sleep for several 
days uninterruptedly without freezing; still, 
hunger must, ere long, awaken them, for it 
will make itself felt even though they cat 
less in the rough winter months than at 
other seasons. They crawl out and nibble 
with much relish the young rich grass, 
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winter corn, vegetables, roots, berries, &c., 
but they have the greatest liking for straw- 
berries and honey. In order to get at pears 
or grapes, bears will often in autumn travel 
for miles down into the valleys, but always 
return to their quarters before daybreak. 
They will rove from the Munsterthal and the 
Engadine as far as the vineyards of the 
Valtcline. A vegetable diet suits them re- 
markably well, and, ere now, polar common 
bears have been kept alive solely on oats. 

They often destroy the large ant-hills, and 
eat the insects for the sake of their acid, but 
after that they become greedy for meat. 
Unless aroused or tortured by hunger, a 
bear will never attack a human being; but 
when once it has tasted flesh it grows quite 
ravenous for it. It is asserted, however, 
that, asa rule, the bear is such a peaceable 
creature that one of them quietly ate the 
strawberries out of the basket of a girl who 
was gathering them, without injuring the 
maid; and it is also said that a crying child 
puts it to flight. 

In June, 1855, a large bear attacked a 
shepherd’s dog in Neufchatel, but at once 
let it go when the man assailed it with a 
bough, and quickly went off to the forest. The 
bear makes excursions of forty to fifty miles, 
but likes to return to its temporary home. 
Tf it wants to move rapidly it goes on all- 
fours; when it has anything to carry home 
is marches upright; and when resting it sits 
on its hind-quarters like a dog. 

The bear is only dangerous either when 
disturbed in its sleep, dangerously wounded, 
very hungry, or when its cubs are menaced. 
At such times it marches erect on its enemy, 
throws its arms round him, and tries to hug 
him to death; it often adds to the effect by 
a gentle bite. It happens, at times, that the 
assailed bear knocks the hunter’s gun or 
spear out of his hand, embraces him, and 
rolls down-hill with him, in which, however, 
Master Bruin generally gets the worst of it. 
When bears are hunting cattle they gene- 
rally lic in ambush at their watering-place. 
Cows are most rarely attacked, and never 
face to face; the bear leaps on their back, 
and bites their neck till they fall through 
loss of blood. Goats, which it never thinks 
of pursuing, are either driven over the rocks 
or fetched out of the shed during the night. 
Tf the latter, however, scent Master Bruin 





in time, they tako refuge on the roof, and 
often wake their keepers by the noise. Ifa 
bear ever attacks a grazing herd of cattle it 
is sure to do so under cover of a fog. It 
tears the animal open and first devours the 
dugs and the kidneys; the rest it either 
buries or carries off. Should it be noticed 
by the other kine, however, they collect 
round the offender and gaze at him atten- 
tively. In such a case tho bear will not 
attack another cow. It rarely ventures to 
attack horses, and is generally worsted if it 
does so. It has a marked preference for 
sheep; and, some forty years back, the bears 
robbed the landlord of the inn on the Grimsel 
of thirty sheep one after the other. 

As the bears are excellent climbers, they 
generally scale a lofty tree before starting 
on a predatory expedition, in order to survey 
the country and try to scent some prey. If 
the bears were not so greedy, and if they 
did not commit such ravages among the 
flocks, it would be almost a pity to pursue 
them so eagerly. No other wild beast is so 
droll, so good-humonred, and so amiable as 
Bruin. He has an open, upright nature, 
without falschood or deceit. His cunning 
and power of inyention are rather weak, 
and he trusts principally to his great mus- 
cular strength. He has been known to drag 
a cow up through the roof of a stall, and 
carry a horse across a deep stream. What 
the fox tries to attain by cleverness and the 
eagle by speed, the bear does by open, 
straightforward foree. While resembling 
the wolf in awkwardness, it is not so greedy, 
savage, ugly, and repulsive. It does not lie 
long on watch, does not attempt to outflank 
the hunter and attack him in the rear, and 
does not trust entirely to its terrible jaws, 
with which it can rend any mortal thing, 
but first tries to fell its prey with its mighty 
paw, and only bites when it is absolutely 
necessary, without ever having recourse to 
laceration. 

The bear’s whole appearance, with its 
long, fine, shaggy hair, its flat snout, small 
brown good-humoured eyes, short scut, 
broad paws, and jolly walk, has something 
more noble, confiding, and philanthropical 
about it than that cf the ill-coloured wolf. 
It never touches a human corpse, does not 
devour one of its own species, and does not 
prowl about the villages at night to snap up 
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a child, but remains in the forest and on 
the mountain as its own peculiar hunting- 
ground, 

Still, false ideas are formed at times both 
about the bear’s slowness and its good-nature. 
Although extremely phlegmatic, it can run 
on level ground so quickly as to easily catch 
@ man, and climbs up trees very actively. 
It is only in February, when its fect are soft, 
that it cannot run so well. Old, heayy 
bears, if is irue, crawl very slowly and 
cautiously. Should the animal be in danger, 
its character is entirely changed, and it 
becomes yery desperate. A wise hunter 
will never venture to shoot a cub when its 
mother is near, for by doing so he exposes 
himself to extreme peril; and a wounded 
bear is equally dangerous. It rarely flies, 
but generally turns and goes on its hind-legs 
straight at its pursuer, however well armed 
he may be. It challenges him, so it seems, 
to a duel, embraces him, unless it has been 
stabbed to the heart previously, and wrestles 
with him manfully till one of the two falls. 
There are instances of the most obstinate 
revenge among the Carpathian bears; they 
will pursue a hunter who has wounded them 
incessantly from forest to forest, rock to reck, 
swim after him through streams, and only 
give up the pursuit when killed. 

Contradictory opinions still exist as to the 
propagation of this, the largest of European 
beasts of prey. The following observations 
have been made of the bears which have 
been kept for the last 400 years in a pit at 
Bern. They attain their full size at the age 
of five, pairing takes place in May and June, 
and the female gives birth in January. 
The first time she has one cub; alter that, 
two, or even three, at a litter. At this time 
the mothers are so furious that they rush to 
the door of the pit when they notice a 
strange visitor. In February, 1575, a she- 
bear produced two snow-white cubs. The 
pretty, blind, helpless creatures are at their 
hirth no larger than a rat, of a pale yellow 
eolour, white round the neck, and have none 
of the characteristics of the bear, except a 
yroportionally loud voice, At the end of four 
weoks they open their eyes: they already 
have wool an inch long, and are twice as 
large as at their birth. The eyes are deeply 
sct, and the snout quite sharp. 

During pregnancy, and for some weeks 


after birth, the mother rarely leaves the 
caye, and then only to drink. It eats very 
little, and merely licks the honey off the 
bread; but it guards, covers, and suckles its 
cubs most attentively. The he-bear would 
probably deyour them were he not sepa- 
rated from them. If he approach the cubs, 
the she-bear rises on her hind-legs, defends 
her young bravely, and tries to check het 
husband’s most improper behaviour by loud 
growls and hearty buffets. When in a freo 
state the he-bear probably lives apart during 
this period, and does not join his family till 
a later date. At the end of four months 
the young bears aro about tho size of a 
poodle; extremely droll, clever climbers, 
most playful, but, at the same time, very 
timid. Their yellow colour gradually changes 
into brown and black. They remain with 
their mother till a new litter is born, and 
then separate. In February, when the stag 
is getting its horns, the soles of the bear’s 
feet cast their skin, which renders it im- 
possible for them to walk for several days. 
It is more than probable that all these 
transitions take place with the free bear. As 
little is known for certain about the bear’s 
length of life as about that of the wolf. In 
Bern there was a bear forty-seven years of 
age, and a she-bear gave birth to a cub in 
her thirty-first year. 

Bear’s paws are an acknowledged delicacy ; 
the remaining meat is laid by the moun- 
taineers for awhile in water, to deprive it of 
its sweet taste, and it then becomes very like 
pork. The skin is worth from thirty to 
fifty francs. In several cantons a consider- 
able sum of head-money is still paid; but it 
will be long ere the last bear is extirpated 
in the steep, solitary Rhawtian Alps, or those 
fires which the traveller still so frequently 
sees on the mountains of the Engadine, 
and which are kept up by shepherds who 
have found the track of a wolf or a bear, are 
eternally extinguished. 

In the Tyrol, bears have also become no 
unfrequent visitors. A dozen or more are 
killed annually; in the whole Austrian 
monarchy about 200 bears a year are killed, 
while Siberia exports 5,000 bear-hides an~ 
nually to China, In any case the bear is tar 
more common in Switzerland than the wolf. 

Formerly there was a foolhardy way of 
hunting the animal in the Grisons, The 
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bnnter tried to clutch it, and press his own 
voad firmly under the bear’s throat, until a 
comrade released him bya lucky shot, or he 
found an opportunity to thrust a dagger 
between Bruin’s ribs. They were, however, 
thomselves often mortally wounded in this 
most dangerous trial. We hear, on the other 
hand, that several persons were killed by 
the mere sight of a bear. Thus, in 1836, a 
man suddenly met six bears in the valley of 
Medels (Grisons) ; he took to flight so hastily 
that he was killed by the terror and exer- 
tion. One of the animals was shot soon 
after, and the rest disappeared. 

A savage, strange bear-fight took place in 
December, 1838, in the immense cavernous 
mountains that surround the village of 
Dissentis like a Cyclopcan wall. The 
hunter Riedi, of that village, had followed 
the whole day the broad-soled track of a 
bear till he lost the last footmarks at a dan- 
gerous wall of rock. He saw that the bear 
must have retired into this fearful ravine. 
The rock here formed a sharp projection, 
behind which he suspected the bear might be 
awaiting him for a life and death struggle. 
Riedi first tried to bring it out by a noise, 
and, when that did not succeed, he advanced 
with upraised gun. When he reached the 
narrow rock-path, he saw that either hunter 
er bear must remain on the spot, as flight 
was impossible. On approaching the angle 
he discovered a hole in the rock, apparently 
the bear’s cave, and he cautiously walked up 
to it. At this moment ho noticed the bear’s 
flashing eyes in the dark hole: one paw was 
stretched out so far that he might have 
caught hold of it, while the rest of the 
brute’s form was buried in the caye. Riedi 
resolved to risk a shot; but twice his rifle 
misfired, and the bear’s eyes were still fixed 
upon the daring hunter. At length the shot 
thundered, and at the same time a horrible 
growling from the caye made the rocks 
tremble. WRiedi retired as far as he could, 
to escape the animal’s anticipated pursuit, 
and re-loaded his rifle, The growling soon 
ceased, and Riedi ventured back to the cave, 
where eyes and paw had disappeared, and 
all was dark. <A gentile scratching and 
scraping were audible, and, overpowered by 
po icciing of a panic terror, he rushed cut 
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cf the cavern and went home, Was tbe 
scratching, perchance, only the last convul- 
sive movement of the bear? it seemed 
so, and next morning ho went with tareo 
other hunters, two of whom were unarmed, 
to the cave again. They went to it from 
above, and climbed down a fir-tree grow- 
ing close to the rock, till they reached the 
eventful caye, Biscuolm, of Dissentis, going 
first, with his rifleon his back. But he had 
scarce reached the ground ere the bear, with 
two mighty bounds, was upon him, and 
hurled him to the ground. He shouted at 
the full pitch of his lungs to his mates as 
ho was beginning to roll down the declivity 
with the beast. By exerting all his strength 
he managed to liberate himself from the 
bear, spring up, and tako his rifle from his 
back. But the bear got up too, and, as the 
lock was still tied over, the hunter held out 
the butt, which the beast seized with its 
teeth, In the meanwhile Riedi had slid 
down the fir-tree, and hurriedly shot the bear 
in the side. The latter retired a few paces 
to make a fresh spring, when Biscuolm had 
time to despatch it with a third shot. Tt 
was then seen that the first shot into the 
cave had destroyed the whole of the bear's 
jaw, and this and the loss of blood had ren- 
dered the struggle less dangerous. Still, tho 
couple had rolled to the edge of a precipice, 
and, strange to say, had been able to stand 
on it. But the whole event produced a 
terrible and indelible impression on the four 
hunters. 

At the present day bears are generally 
shot singly, and without any great skill, for, 
unless they are on their travels, they allow 
a hunter to come within twenty paces of 
them, and donot dream of flight. In former 
days a general hunt was set on foot by wholo 
villages, with drums and horns, in order to 
drive the robber towards the huntsman in a 
gorge. 

Young bears are not difficult to tame. 
They soon grow used to people, and can be 
kept alive, without meat, on two or three 
pounds of bread a day. In Bern they also 
receive a little butter and honey. In winter 
they eat still less. It is advisable not to put 
too great trust in bears when they grow 
older; 
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BY LEOPOLD WAGNER, 


AuriHoO2 OF ‘f CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTENING,” ‘ALL THE WORLD IN BRD,” ETC, 


1 {\HE young readers of this Magazine will probably derive an 
S interest from a comparison between their own social position 
and that of their juvenile ancestors. We purpose, therefore, in the 
present essay to show in a somewhat rambling, though not less enter- 
taining, manner how the boys of other days conducted themselves, 
and what were the various privileges which they enjoyed. True 
enough, the adage that “ Boys will be boys,” in extenuation of their 
mischievous propensities, holds good at all seasons and in all places. 
At the same time their opportunities for giving vent to such propen- 
sities are not always the same; which is to say, that at some periods 
of history they were kept in far greater check than in others. The 
present age, for example, is a remarkably loose one as regards the 
moral discipline of our boys. They are allowed to do pretty nearly 
whatever they like; they address their fathers as “dad” and “euy’nor,” 
and generally speak of him, if not disparagingly, at least in too 
familiar terms; they are even addicted to the pernicious habit of 
smoking; and in all other matters appertaining to their station they 
enjoy an altogether unprecedented licence. 

If, then, the boys of our own day are not so well behaved as were 
those of more ancient times, the fault lies less with themselves than 
with their parents. Formerly the most trivial usurpation of parental 
authority was punished with signal severity; the immediate result 
of which was that but few instances of juvenile disobedience ever 
occurred, Indeed, the sons of our forefathers were so rigorously 
brought up that no opportunity of exhibiting any species of frolic was 
afforded them, Their position in the household was vather that of 
servants or attendants than as heirs presumptive to their father’s 
ostate. For centuries the sons of the Egyptian kings were required 
to fulfil the office of fan-bearers; to stand beside the throne on State 
occasions; and even carry the monarch in his palaquin in his excur- 
sions abroad. In our own country down to comparatively recent 
times a son always addressed his father as “ Sir,” and his mother as 
“Madam.” This may appear strange to our readers, yet it is the fact, 
and the omission of such filial courtesy would certainly have been 
attended with a good sound whipping. Nor was this all. As late as 
the reign of Henry VIII. sons were not permitted either to stand or 
sit in the presence of their parents. In the Jeast ib is to this day con- 
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sidered highly disrespectful for a son to sit or stand before a parent 
until permission has been granted him to do so. Kneeling was the 
proper position, for which purpose cushions would be distributed 
about the floors of all the household apartments. Here, then, we haye 
an explanation of the kneeling boys that are so common over the 
tombs in churches and cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Moreover, at 
meals, while it was anciently the custom for parents to recline upon 
couches, the sons and daughters of a family were required to sit 
upright, and in all respects to observe the strictest decorum. They 
were forbidden to eat hurriedly, to giggle, to cross their legs, or to 
speak a single word at table. Wine they were never allowed to taste 
under any circumstances. 

So anxious were the Greeks and Romans for the moral behaviour 
of their sons that they set apart a trustworthy male servant, called a 
pedagogue, and distinguished by a particular costume, to be their con- 
stant companion. It was only dawing school hours that the pedagogue 
was permitted to lose sight of his young charge. He conducted him to 
school and back again, carrying his books for him in a box on both 
occasions. Out of doors, too, it was his basiness to see that the boy 
walked with his head bent, as a sign of modesty; that he never so 
much as recognised a schoolfellow, either by word or movement; that 
he observed a strict silence; and that he always stood respectfully 
aside to allow an elder acquaintance to pass by him. At home the 
pedagogue had an equal duty to perform in supervising his dress, 
manners, and general behaviour. 

The first thing to be noted in connection with the school life of our 
boys in the olden time is that scholars, instead of being made to “toe 
the line” when saying their lessons, never even stood up at all, but 
knelt in a semicircle in front of the master, All the old woodcuts 
that haye come down to us afford evidence of this custom; while in 
one of Caxton’s earliest engravings we witness a schoolmaster armed 
with a rod as he catechises a semicircle of kneeling pupils before him. 
The rod indeed has always played an important part in the scholastic 
history of nations. Among the Romans the rod and ferule were in 
common use; although we have it upon record also that the sons of 
wealthy parents were more generally punished with a lash made out of 
eel-skin. A common trick of the Roman boys was smearing their eyes 
with oil, in order to sham blindness, and so escape their lessons. Coming 
down to more modern times, it would appear that school punishments 
were unnecessarily harsh. In the 16th century, for example, Tusser 
complains of “tossed ears and bobbed lips” suffered at the hands of 
Udall, the Master of Eton, who also gave him fifty-three stripes for 
a very small offence. In the reign of Charles II, we read of the 
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scholars of the University of Paris presenting a petition to Parliament 
to the effect that their master be publicly flogged for having exercised 
undue cruelty towards them, 

However, there have been instances where the boys had “a high 
time” of it under the very eyes of their masters. When Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced tobacco into this country, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, it became the fashion for men and even women to smoke all day 
long, and in their beds at night. Mothers actually encouraged their 
sons to indulge the habit; and every morning they made it a practice 
to fill a long clay pipe with tobacco, and place it in their satchell, 
along with their books, ready to be carried to school. Arrived there, 
the master, at a certain hour of the morning, caused the regular 
lessons to be temporarily suspended the while he filled his own pipe, 
and then invited the whole school to smoke with him. What a curious 
custom! Possibly it served to create a friendly feeling between the 
master and his pupils. For all that, it is just as well that the practice 
has been suffered to die out, and that now-a-days the master, if he 
smokes at all, does so in private. But to proceed. 

During the Middle Ages schools were invariably held in the churches, 
or in some chamber belonging thereto. This custom prevailed even 
earlier, since we read of the Emperor Julian visiting the Church 
of Constantinople, where the schools were kept. The consequence 
of this was that the regular congregations were often placed at the 
capricious mercy of the schoolboys, who sometimes managed to 
keep them out of the church altogether. There is a story told, for 
instance, how a boy named Aldene having been “kept in” by the 
schoolmaster (who was also the parish priest) of the Church of Nor- 
ham, on the Tweed, he determined to be revenged for the punishment, 
and, obtaining possession of the key of the church door, dropped it in 
the deepest part of the river. That evening, when the congregation 
assembled for vespers, they found they could not gain admittance, and 
the priest was obliged to dismissthe service. We are not told whether 
the church door had to be subsequently forced open; but we do know 
that the original key was never recovered, This only shows how the 
spirit of wantonness ruled the boys of even those grave and religious 
days. 

Yet there have been times when the spirit of open rebellion against 
the school functionary was fully sanctioned by the authorities This 
fact was perhaps nowhere so well illustrated as in the parish school 
of Bromfield, in Cumberland, where, “from time out of mind,” as the 
saying is, the boys had the right, every Shrove Tuesday, of locking 
their master out of the school for three whole days. If he succeeded 
in effecting an entrance, whether by force or by stratagem, within that 
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time, the school duties would be resumed, and heayy tasks imposed 
upon the scholars. But this was rarely the case; and during the three 
days the boys generally remained masters of the situation. Even at 
the end of that time the master could only resume his authority by 
promising them the full enjoyment of the usual Shrove-tide privileges. 

These Shrove-tide privileges were various, though not always of the 
most refined order. On the morning of Shrove Tuesday the boys 
brought presents of game cocks to the masters, then amused themselyes 
until dinner time with seeing them fight. So that the school was 
converted into a temporary cock-pit, while the masters themsclyes 
assumed the control of the sport. Ag in all similar cases, the cocks 
were allowed to fight until one or the other was killed. A. still more 
inhuman modification of this sport peculiar to Shrove Tuesday was 
that called Cock-throwing, which consisted of tying a cock to a stake 
by a cord and literally pelting the poor creature to death. ‘The boys 
generally stood twenty yards off; and if the bird was the property of any 
one of them he made a charge at the rate of three throws for a penny. 
The master also levied a tax upon the sport, called Cock-penny. At 
dinner they fell to eating pancakes, though not until the cook of the 
school had performed the not very casy business of throwing the cake 
out of the frying-pan over a lofty bar, and catching it again on the 
other side. This custom is still adhered to in Westminster School. 
After dinner the boys went into the fields to play at ball—that is if 
they did not prefer to engage in what was known as Lent-crockin 9: 
In some parts of the country Lent-crockin g is still carried on. It was 
conducted as follows. Having chosen a ringleader, the boys stationed 
themselves in the background, armed with all the broken crockery, 
old pans, kettles, and other rubbish they had been able to lay their 
hands upon. Meanwhile, their leader knocked at a door and recited 
a garbled ditty to the effect that he had come a-shroving. Tf he re- 
ceived a present, he passed on to the next house; but if not, his 
companions did their best to batter the door in with their tin and 
crockery ware. Strange to say, the custom until quite recently sur- 
vived in Prussia whenever a rural wedding took place. 

Perhaps the most curious custom ever brought to light in connection 
with a public or church festival was the Ball-Play in Church by 
the Neapolitans during the Roman Saturnalia, or “Feast of Fools,” 
corresponding to our Easter-time. The particular size and style of 
ball to be used on these occasions was even regulated by a statute, 
dated 1396. The ceremony was opened by the dean taking the ball 
in his left hand, and after beginning an antiphon, which the organ 
tock up, he danced to the tune and tossed the ball to each of the choir 
boys in their turn, as they joined hands and danced round him. At 
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the conclusion of the antiphon he invited the boys to take refresh- 
ments with him in the chapter house. This singular amusement 
contrasts greatly with the old-fashioned observance peculiar to Maun- 
dy Thursday (the day before Good Friday), when boys were taken to 
be soundly flogged at the parish boundaries, in order to impress them 
on their minds. No doubt the flogging made an impression on their 
bodies, if not on their minds. On Holy-Rood Day, again (the 14th 
September), the boys of the public schools enjoyed a holiday in order 
to go a-nutting, as it was called. Part of the nuts that they gathered 
were claimed as a present by the masters. However, according to some 
published facts relating to Eton College, it appears that in one year the 
boys were not allowed to set out until they had written a set of verses 
on a particular subject. This could scarcely have been satisfactory to 
the youngsters. Perhaps they had their revenge by refusing to tender 
their present of nuts to the masters when they returned. 

The allusion to nuts leads us almost imperceptibly to the subject of 
sports and pastimes. In the olden time nuts were to a schoolboy much 
the same as what marbles are to the present generation of boys. A 
great many games existed in which nuts bore a part; and to show how 
dear they were to a schoolboy’s heart we need only mention that, at 
every Roman wedding, the bridegroom never failed to scatter a hand- 
ful of nuts to the crowd, meaning that he gave up his boyhood and all 
his youthful sports for ever. Next in importance to nuts, apples have 
exerted a fascination over the youthful mind in all ages and countvries. 
There was an old English game, now quite obsolete, known as “ Bob 
Apple,” or perhaps better known as ‘ Cherry Bob”; but anything more 
ridiculous can scarcely be imagined. Fancy a number of boys with 
their hands tied behind them, and standing on. tip-toe, trying to catch 
an apple in their mouths as it swung to and fro, suspended froma 
kitchen beam! Another equally curious game was that of boys diving 
for apples. In this case the apples were placed in a tub of water, and 
the game consisted in fishing them up in their mouths whilst lying on 
a form beside the tub, without using their hands to prevent them 
falling off. 

The history of the ball might occupy a long and entertaining 
chapter. Its invention is ascribed to the Lydians; and it was much 
prized by the Greek and Roman boys. Glass balls were also in common 
use in ancient, though not in modern, times. These were intended to 
be thrown only from hand to hand; for, if allowed to strike any hard 
substance, they broke. Therefore, they must have been far more 
fragile than our glass marbles. The earliest form of Hand-ball was 
that called the cord, consisting of a chalk line, or a cord, drawn 
across a wall, about midway, and demanding that the ball should 
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always strike the wall above the line. This appears easy enough, 
perhaps, until we explain that the players had their hands tied 
together and their legs imprisoned in a sack. Football was a sport 
much practised by the Romans, and dates as far back in England as 
the reign of Henry II. In the time of James I. it constituted the 
favourite relaxation of the nobility. Foot-races were prominent among 
the Olympian games of the ancients, when the flower of the Greek 
youth contended for the olive-branch of victory. During the Middle 
Ages the prize took the more practical form of a silver ring. But the 
most exciting and picturesque of all races must haye been the ancient 
flambeaux race, in which the prize was awarded to the youth who 
reached the goal first with his torch alight. The modern game of 
Cricket has been derived from the “Old Club Ball” of the time of 
Edward III., which it in some respect resembles. Lastly, the youth- 
ful pastime of Top-spinning dates back to the 14th century. Yet it 
may surprise our readers to learn that this was once an adult pastime. 
In the cold weather grown-up people might often haye been seen 
spinning tops with a “ scourge,” to keep up the circulation. 
Now-a-days, as soon as a boy has left school, he enters upon the real 
business of human life; and quite a number of different paths are 
open for his selection, any one of which may lead him to the high- 
way of fortune. Between the 14th and 17th centuries, all boys of 
a certain age, except the sons of vagrants and of very poor parents, 
were compelled to be bound apprentice to some artificer or tradesman. 
In addition to this, it was enacted that all apprentices should wear 
blue cloaks in the summer and blue gowns in the winter season, which 
must haye given them a rather picturesque appearance. As time went 
on it became quite fashionable for wealthy esquires and country 
gentlemen to apprentice their sons to tradesmen and artisans in the 
City of London. No wonder then that, taking advantage of their 
superior birth, these young gallants formed themselves into such a 
powerful body that not even the civic authorities could withstand them, 
when they took it into their heads to amuse themselves at the expense 
of sober and better conducted citizens. ‘The ‘London ’prentice bold’ 
was a great plague in those days,” says the author of an Introduction 
to English Antiquities, referring to the period between the years 1603 
and 1689; “for being of a reckless temper and closely united with his 
fellows, he was at ‘the head of every riot and squabble in the Metro- 
polis. Ifa bull was to be baited, or a play hissed down, an infamous 
person to be carted through the street with the rude music of pans, 
kettles, and keys, or a scold to be solemnly ducked in the cucking- 
stool, the ’prentices were all in a muster, and the slightest offence 
offered to any of the fraternity was sufficient to raise the cry of 
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‘*Prentices! *prentices! clubs! clubs!’ which rang forthwith through 
the City, and was responded to in every quarter. In vain did the City 
guard oppose their ancient bills and partisans; and even the military 
could not repress their reckless violence. Foreigners were particular 
objects of thei hatred, and with the hot young Templars they were at 
constant feud.” n 

This condition of affairs must have been most deplorable. It was 
also very different to the conduct of the youth of the days of chivalry 
in the Middle Ages, long before apprenticeships in any shape were 
thought of. At that early period the sons of the upper classes were 
destined for one out of two opposite courses of life. If they grew up 
ugly, or of weak physique, they were dedicated to the church, and 
turned into monks. If, however, they were handsome of appearance 
and intelligent, their parents put them out “ to foster” in the castles of 
the nobility, where. they waited at table, learnt to carve, the use of 
arms, and in a general way made themselves useful to the lord and 
lady who had adopted them. From the office of page, as time rolled on, 
such a boy would be advanced to the rank of an esquire, which was 
next in order to that of knighthood itself. His initiation to this post 
of honour—for such it was—formed the occasion of an imposing cere- 
mony. Standing at the foot of the altar, and attended by his father 
and mother, holding lighted tapers in their hands, he received the 
sword and girdle from the priest with many benedictions, and swore, 
as he grasped the sword-hilt, that he would die in defending the life of 
his lord and master. 

This vow was often carried into effect; for although in times of 
peace the young esquire was called upon to play and sing for the enter- 
tainment of his lady and her maids, it fell to his business to accompany 
his master to the field of battle. Moy was it merely as an attendant, 
but as an eye-witness to his valour; so that he might afterwards recite 
the brave deeds of the “lord of the manor” to all who delighted to hear 
them, as they assembled in the banquetting hall of the castle at the 
termination of the war. The young esquire was, consequently, a 
minstrel also; so that he possessed the qualifications of both soldier 
and poet. That he sometimes fell in the discharge of his martial duties 
is certain; and this event is nowhere more powerfully brought home 
to us than in the opening lines of Moore’s famous song :— 


“The minstrel-boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him.’? 


Such was the reward of many a brave boy’s loyalty to his master ¢ 
such the fitting iermination to a promising career. Of a truth the 
prosaic character of the times in which we live affords our boys ne 
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opportunities like these wherein to prove their devotedness, for the days of 
chivalry have passed away for ever. For all that, heroes are still to be met with, 
even amid the drudgery of modern town life; and examples of heroism are all 
the more noble when they come to light from the depths of obscurity. There 
are the weak to be protected, the timid to be defended from oppression by 
cowardly bullies; there are innumerable ways in which lads can lighten the 
cares of over-worked mothers by giving up a little of their own time and plea- 
sures; and it may be truly said that there is scarce a boy but has opportunities 
come in his way, if he will but look for them, of displaying the true spirit of self- 
sacrifice and heroism. 
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ELEPHANTS AND THEIR KIN. 


ee animal to which our attention is now drawn affords a remarkable instance 
of the value of scientific knowledge, 

I have always held that the true object of the zoologist is to study the life rather 
than the dead bodies of animals, and to learn, by examination of their mode of 
living, the part which they play in the great drama of the universe. ‘The museum 
and the cabinet are but ancillary to the field, the forest, and the waters ; and the 
stuffed skin and mounted skeleton, however admirably they may be prepared, can 
give but little insight into the true nature of the living being. The student of 
zoology—i.e., the science of life—looks to the spirit which animates the various 
beings rather than to the material form that is but the exponent of their inner 
nature, and only values the outward structure as far as it explains the nature which 
necessitates their presence. 

Holding these opinions, therefore, I must not be misunderstood if I write 
feclingly of the very great value of that branch of zoology to which the name of 
“science” is popularly and inappropriately restricted. I say ‘“ inappropriately,” 
because the man who has studied the living history of an animal, and is acquainted 
with its birth, life, and death, surely possesses as much true science as the man who 
has learned the number and shape of its tecth, the colour of its fur, the proportions 
of the cervical to the lumbar vertebrae, and sundry other details of a similar character. 

Putting, however, that question aside for the present, and accepting, under 
protest, the term ‘‘science,” I must take the present opportunity of mentioning the 
great debt of gratitude which we owe to those whose genius leads them to study 
these dry bones of Natural History. These scientific details are, in very fact, the 
skeleton which gives strength and durability to the structure, and without which 
the beautiful study of zoology would be as weak and purposeless as a quad ~iped of 
bird deprived of its bones, 
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Without this branch of science there would be no system, no order, and no possi- 
bility of identifying the creatures which are described. Most of my readers have 
probably perused the works of travellers who give the most interesting accounts of 
the birds and beasts which they have watched, but have only mentioned the local 
names by which those creatures were known in their native country. In spite of 
the interest which attaches itself to the accounts, a feeling of disappointment mars 
the pleasure of the reader, because he finds himself at a loss to identify the parti- 
cular being which is described. And in the very frequent instances where the 
same creature receives different names in different countries, the difliculty is more 
than doubled. Even in the British fauna the same inconvenience exists, and the 
necessity for a systematic index is proved. The little birds, especially those which 
belong to the group of finches, are called by a wonderful variety of names, according 
to the locality in which they are found; while as to the insects, many of them have 
no popular names at all, and others receive @ different title in every county, 








Klip-daas, or Rock Rabbit (Zyrax Capensis). 


The extreme value of systematic zoology is well proved by the Ku11p-pDAag, or 
Rock Rassir (Hyrax Capensis) of Southern Africa. 

If the reader will enter the house devoted in the Gardens to small mammalia, 
and look on the left hand of the door, he will see several insignificant-looking 
animals, something like rabbits, sitting together in a corner of the cage. If one 
of them should be alarmed, or if the keeper should by chance make his appearance, 
one of these little animals will suddenly make a great leap, dart along the wires 
with the agility of a squirrel, and sit on a little wire platform. 

As it peers over the edge of the little stage it looks just like one of the rodents, 
with its rounded head and full eyes, something like those of the guinea-pig, its 
fur-clad body, and its sharp incisor teeth gleaming whitely between the parted 
lips. ‘The edges of the incisor teeth are chisel-shaped, like those of the rabbit and 
other rodents, and the whole look of the animal is such that the older naturalists 
had ranked it among the rodents. But when the light of comparative anatomy is 
thrown upon the animal its position is at once changed, and, instead of being 
related to the rats and rabbits, it is found to belong to the elephant tribe. 

Tf the reader will watch carefully the little creature as it stands on the platform, 
he will see that the incisor teeth, instead of resembling those of the rabbit, are 
formed like those of the hippopotamus, and, like them, are chisel-edged, and capable 
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of cutting vegetable substances of some toughness. Let the feet be examined, and 
they will at once lose the character of “paws,” and assume that of hoofs. Indeed, 
the spread toes of the Klip-daas bear a very close resemblance to the feet of the 
rhinoceros. It is true that the horny hoofs do not extend so far over the toes as in 
the large elephantidee, but they are are, nevertheless, as truly hoofs as the corre- 
sponding parts in the elephant, rhinoceros, or hippopotamus. 

The Kip-daas is always to be found among the rocks, and displays wonderful 
agility in skipping about among the craggy precipices. It scems strange that a 
member of the family to which belong such huge and unwieldy creatures as the 
elephant and the hippopotamus should be active, lively, and small, but it is not 
more strange than that a kangaroo should be able to climb a tree. 

As the flesh of the Klip-daas is very delicate and tender, the animal is sadly 
persecuted by the hunters and colonists, and often falls a victim to the poisoned 
arrow of the Bosjesman. When captured alive it can easily be tamed, though it is 
apt to fall into sad fits of passion, and snaps with its teeth and strikes with its paws 
with wonderful vigour. Another species, the DAMAN, or SyrtAN Hyrax (Hyraz 
Syriacus), is the atimal which is often mentioned in the Scriptures under the name 
of “coney.” ‘The solitary and rock-loving habits of the animal will explain to the 
reader the reason why it was so frequently selected as a type of desolation. A third 
species, the AsukoKo (Hyrax Abyssinicus), resides in the country from which it 
takes its specific name. 

The thick coat of fur may, perhaps, be thought to afford another point of diffe- 
rence between the Hyrax and the rest of the animals to which it is allied. This 
distinction is, however, rather an apparent than a real one, for it must be remembered 
that, in the elder days of the world, even the great elephants of that time were 
clothed with a triple suit of hair—a close, short wool coming next the skin, then a 
coat of longer and harsher hairs whic’: acted as a penthouse to throw off the rain, 
and, lastly, a large quantity >¢ very long and very coarse hairs, Specimens of the 
wool and both kinds of hair may be seen in the splendid museum belonging to the 
College of Surgeons. 


The reader will remember that our list of animals in the Zoological Gardens is not 
arranged exactly according to scientific rules, though, at a future day, a re-arrange- 
ment will probably be made. We therefore proceed to the animals which present 
so many points of affinity to the elephants, namely, the Tapirs. 

These animals are remarkably valuable to the comparative anatomist and the 
geologist. They exhibit the transitional state between the true elephants and the 
swine, and are, moreover, the representatives of many extinct animals whose remains 
are plentiful, and whose form has been well made out. 

There is something very horse-like—perhaps I should say ags-like—about the 
Tapir, owing to the peculiar carriage of the head and neck, and the short, 
*thogeed” mane, so that it appears to be much more deserving of the title of 
Ilippopotamus, 7. e., River Horse, than the broad-headed, round-bodied animal 
which bears that name. In its natural state the Tapir is an aquatic animal, 
delighting to live near rivers, and never seeming quite happy unless within the 
near vicinity of water. It can swim with perfect ease and much power, and 
prefers to be among the thick underwood, or in the water, during the hot part of 
the day. 
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The chief point of interest in the Tapir is the remarkable upper lip, which is 
developed into a snout of some length and considerable flexibility, much resembling, 
though on a small scale, the proboscis of the elephant. ‘The nostrils are pierced at 
the extremity of the snout, and extend through its whole length. If the reader 
will provide himself with a little bunch of grass, and offer it to the animal, he will 
see the powers of the snout well developed. The Tapir, on seeing the tempting 
morsel, comes to the side of the den, protrudes the snout to a surprising length, and 
wraps it round the herbage. With a movement very like that employed by the 
clephant while eating, the food is inserted into the mouth, and the animal imme- 
diately asks for a further supply. 

The skin of the Tapir is tough and flexible, so that a pistol ball will scarcely 
penetrate into the body, and, when dressed, is made into many useful articles. 
The covers of the poison quivers used by the Macoushie Indians are mostly made 
of this substance, though I have one which is formed of peccary hide, with the 
hair still adhering to the skin. The jaguar is a terrible enemy to the Tapir, and 
seems to like no food so well as that which is supplied by this animal. 

It is a solitary animal, and has a great talent at hiding itself, so that an inex- 
perienced hunter has great difficulty in finding it. Frequently, however, when 
the traveller is proceeding quietly along the river side, he will be startled by the 
sudden charge of a Tapir, which has been alarmed by his approach, and rushes 
from its concealment in a hurry, crashing through the reeds as it makes its way to 
the river. Though perfectly harmless to man, it is destructive to the crops, 
because it breaks down the fences by the weight of its body, and when it has 
thus gained admission into an inclosure if will trample down far more maize than 
it eats. 

When taken young it is soon tamed, but seldom attains its full size, often dying 
before it has reached adult age, and always being rather dwarfed in stature. A 
full-grown American Tapir is about the size of a large donkey, but weighs con- 
siderably more than that animal, on account of the massiveness of the body and the 
stoutness of the legs. 

In the Zoological Gardens are some specimens of the AMERICAN Tarir (Tapirus 
terrestris). ‘This animal is known to the natives by the titles of Mborrni and 
Dante, and other names by which it is distinguished are Anra and PiNcHaqQueE. 
Another species of the same genus is the Manayan Tapir (Tapirus Malayanus), 
the native names of which are KupA-AYeER and Tennu. This animal is remark- 
able for its colouring, the whole of the hinder parts being white, just as if a sheet 
had been thrown over them. The young is striped in a very peculiar manner, and 
is in colour quite unlike its parent. 

The Tapirs at the Zoological Gardens assume rather curious attitudes. Being 
very fond of water, and finding in the pen no place wherein they can bathe, they 
content themselves with paddling in the trough from which they drink, and 
splashing the water about the floor. When tired of paddling they retreat and sit 
down on their haunches, looking more like fossil animals than creatures of the 
present day. They are rather quick-tempered, and when they ask for food and 
do not get it they utter a series of impatient squeaks not unlike the cries of a 
small pig. 

The flesh of the Tapir is by no means remarkable for its excellence, being tough 
and stringy. The Macoushie Indians are in the habit of killing the Tapir with a 
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weapon which, although made entirely of wood, is more efficacious than the leaden 
bullet or the steel-pointed spear. This is the terrible poisoned arrow, the barbs of 
which are armed with the eclebrated Wourali poison. One of these arrows in my 
possession is about four fect in length, and its head measuring about six inches. 
The head is movable, and fits quite loosely into a socket, so that when the anima 
dashes off, on feeling the smart, the barbed head remains in the wound, and the shaft 
falls to the ground. I purposely refrain from further mention of this remarkable 
weapon, and postpone its consideration to a future paper. 


We now turn to the true SWINE, animals which may at once be known by their 
general shape, and by the truncated snout with the nostrils at the tip. 





‘The Bubirussa, or Hog-decr (Babirussa Alfurus). 


In the same pen with the Tapirs may be seen the remarkable animal which is 
known by the name of Banirussa (Babirussa Alfurus). 'The word Babirussa signi- 
fies Hog-deer, and is given to the animal on account of its shape, which is lighter 
and more elegant than that of the typical swine. It isa native of Malacca, and by 
no means uncommon. 

The chief point of interest in the Babirussa is the structure of the teeth and 
jaws We all know how the tusks of the ordinary boar project from the under 
jxy, and become most formidable weapons, capable of ripping up a horse or killing 
a human being as effectually as the horns of a bull. But the Babirussa possesses, in 
addition to these weapons, a supplementary pair of tusks, which take their origin, 
not in the lower, but in the upper, jaw. 

Had we not seen specimens of the animal, and had been told that a certain 
member of the Suinze possessed tusks in both jaws, we should certainly have pre- 
sumed that one pair would be directed downwards, as is the case with the teeth of 
the upper jaw. But, when we come to examine the animal, we find a most singular 
conformation of the jaw. The sockets of the upper pair of tusks are curved 
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uipwards, and the teeth which issue from them are necessarily obliged to follow the 
curve, ‘They do not project on each side of the lip, as is the case with the lower 
tusks, but pass through a pair of holes in the skin. 

The length of these tusks is so great, and their curve is so sharp, that they 
cannot be employed as weapons of offence, their tips often reaching to the skin of 
the forehead. Their precise use is rather a mystery, but it is suggested that they 
may possibly be of service in guarding the eyes when the animal rushes through 
the underwood. ‘This suggestion, however, is scarcely admissible, because all the 
Suinee are in the habit of dashing through brushwood, and would, therefore, need 
the assistance of such defences quite as much as the Babirussa. The tusks of the 
lower jaw are rather formidable, and, though the animal is not generally thought to 
be ferocious or savage, I have found that all who have been brought into collision 
with it have been impressed with a thorough sense of its prowess. 

The Babirussa is fond of concealing itself under grass, hay, straw, or other 
substances, and in its native country is thus enabled to lie concealed. Th» visitor 
to the Zoological Gardens can easily see the Babirussa perform this manoeuvre. 
When it finds that it can procure no more food, it retires to the heap of straw in 
the corner of the pen, and backs into it, wriggling about until it is quite covered. 
When it is satisfied with its concealment it sinks down with a contented grunt, 
and lies so perfectly hidden that no one can sce it. Sometimes it is rudely disturbed 
by one of the tapirs, which persists in walking over the concealed animal, and then 
sitting on it—a proceeding which elicits many angry growls, and occasions much 
heaving of the straw and the final dislodgment of the tapir. 

The colour of this remarkable animal is greyish-brown, and the whole surface 
has a peculiarly smooth and glossy aspect. A fine skull of an adult male is placed 
near the pen, co that visitors may have an opportunity of studying the peculiar 
conformation of the jaws. As is the case with all the swine, the female is devoid 
of tusks, these weapons being exclusively the property of the adult male. If, 
however, she can use her teeth as well as the wild sow of India, she may be quite 
as formidable a foe as her mate, the long and powerful jaws seizing a considerable 
portion of a leg or arm, and the teeth inflicting a very severe bite. The specimen 
in the Zoological Gardens is not quite full-grown. It was obtained by exchange 
from the collection at Rotterdam. It is placed in the Eland House because it 
would not be able to endure the more exposed situation of the Swine House. 


If we now bend our steps to the tunnel, pass under the road, and proceed to 
the Swine House, we shall find a row of pens tenanted by several species of the 
Suine. 

There is, as we might expect, an example of the European Witp Boar (Sus 
scrofa), the original stock from which all our infinite varieties of domestic swine 
have sprung. This specimen came from the South of France, and was presented 
by A. Shoolbred, Esq. 

From our English forests the true Wild Boar has been long driven, on account 
of its ferocity and the consequent danger to population. There are still, how- 
ever, many who are anxious that the old breed should be restored, and that 
sportsmen who find fox-hunting too tame and commonplace a recreation may 
diversify their amusement by a little ‘ pig-sticking,” as our Indian friends call 
boar-spearing, 
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I was about to dismiss the Wild Boar witha remark to the effect that, as we are 
all familiar with pigs, there is no need of further description. But, on second 
thoughts, I cannot but feel that the generality of Englishmen know very little about 
the pig as he really is. Wedo not do him justice in our deeds or by our words. 
Borrowing the ideas of early traditions and different religions, we make use of the 
word “pig? as a term of reproach. An Oriental can never be more deeply 
affronted than by being called a pig, and even the French are in the habit of using 
the word ‘ cochon’? as a term of reproach, irrespective of the character of the person 
to whom it is applied. 

Among us, when we use the word “ pig” as aterm of reproach, we mean to 
imply that the individual to whom we apply it is gluttonous in appetite and dirty 
in habits. It is true that the generality of domestic pigs are both gluttonous and 
dirty, but these failings are attributable to circumstances, and not to temperament. 
The poor beast cannot help himself. If we shut him in a limited space, and leave 
him wholly to himself, it is difficult to conceive how he should eyer be clean. ‘The 
cleanest Englishman living, if incarcerated in a dungeon, and left wholly to himself, 
without water and without the means of purifying his prison, would soon be as 
dirty as any pig, and probably far more offensive. But, in his native state, the pig 
is by no means a dirty animal; and, indeed, I do not know of any animal to which 
such an epithet can be rightly applied. Even in captivity he enjoys a good wash 
most thoroughly, and grunts with delight when the pail and scrubbing-brush come 
into operation. 

As to the gluttony, the pig is certainly a being of large appetite, and, if he 
cannot obtain quantity and quality alike, he will prefer the former. What is he to 
do? Ie does not prefer bad to good food, but when he has no alternative he must 
take what he can get. Give him the choice, and you will soon see whether the pig 
is not as dainty an animal asa pet dog or cat. In the wild condition he is mightily 
fastidious, and with his sensitive nose digs up and carefully examines the fresh 
roots and tubers before he thinks of cating them. Piggy manages his snout with 
wonderful adroitness, turning over, sniffing at, and testing everything eatable, and 
neyer taking anything on trust. 

We call the pig a fat and lazy animal. 

It is true that the Suinze are so constituted that they make fat with very great 
rapidity, as, indeed, is fortunate for mankind, to whom the pig is useful in so many 
ways. But, in its wild state, when it has plenty of fresh air and continual 
exercise, it is by no means a fat animal, but, on the contrary, is lean, spare, and 
flat-sided. Indeed, unless a pig be kept in a state of involuntary quictude, and 
supplied with large quantities of food, it never becomes fat. See, for example, 
Sir F. Head’s graphic account of the swine in the “ Bubbles of the Brunnen,” how 
he was struck by their universal lankiness and slab-sidedness, if we may coin a 
word. Or, even if we look nearer home, and go among the Hampshire hogs 
before they are penned up and fattened, we shall form a more correct judgment of 
the animals than by merely looking at them when shut up in sties. 

The activity of a Wild Boar in good condition is perfectly wonderful, and never 
fails to astound those who see the animal for the first time, and whose only ideas 
of pigs have been connected’ with sties and roast pork. Experienced hunters say 
that the fiery courage and rapid charge of the Boar are quicker and more deadly 
than the leap and blow of the tiger; and the natives would at any time rather 
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meet the latter than the former animal. The stroke is as quick as lightning, and 
the spring of the animal is sure to take by surprise those who are not accustomed 
toit. The endurance of the Wild Boar is as remarkable as its speed and dash, for 
it will conquer most horses when it gets upon rough ground, going away at a pace 
that seems to be almost incredible, and rushing up and down hiil with equal ease. 
As to sagacity, the swine are by no means wanting. They possess as much 
capacity as other animals, and, when they have the chance, will develcp it ar well. 
We know that ‘an animal which can be trained to point game must be possessed 
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The Red River Hog (Potamocharus penicillatus). 


capable of learning so difficult and complicated a task. But we forge’ that the 
pig has proved itself quite as good a pointer as the dog, and that it respo:.ds to the 
endeavours of the teacher as well as any animal. 

So, when we next see a pig wallowing in filth, or greedily devouring 2 trough- 
ful of repulsive food, let us lay the blame on the right shoulders, and, instead of 
abusing the pig as a dirty and gluttonous animal, remember that the owner is to 
blame for neglecting to clean the sty and to give the animal its proper nutriment. 


Close to the wild boar may be seen a fine specimen of the Rep River IfoG of 
Western Africa. The scientific name of this animal is Potamocharus penicillatus ;. 
the generic name signifying water hog, and the specific title meaning “ pencilled,” 
in allusion to the tufts of hair upon the tips of the ears. : 

This is considered to be a rare species, and the animal may fairly be reckoned 
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fitiong the treasures of the Society. The Water Hog is a handsome beast, with its 
rich, ruddy coat, to which the black patch on the forehead and the white stripe of 
the back afford a fine contrast. The ears are, perhaps, the most remarkable points 
in this animal, being very long, standing boldly erect, as shown in the illustration, 
and switched sharply about in order to brush away the clustering flies. 

An allied species, the Bosca Varck (Potamocherus, or Cheropotamus, Africanus), 
is to be found in the forests, and occasionally does great harm to the crops, 
breaking through the fences and cating the vegetables. The Kaflirs, however, 











The Masked Pig (Sus larvatus), 


make their quadrupedal enemies pay for the damage which they occasion. They 
mark the spots at which the animals enter the inclosure, and then they dig pitfalls 
in the way. As soon as the Bosch Varck falls into one of these traps, he begins to 
squeal after the manner of pigs when alarmed, and thus tells the Kaffirs of their 
success. He does not live very long after his fall, for a dozen assagies are cagerly 
plunged into him, and he is speedily taken out of the hole, cooked, and eaten. 

Both these animals are remarkable for the large wart-like excrescence on cither 
side of the face. 


Near the river hog are two species of Peccary. The Common or CoLLARED 
Peccary (Dicotyles Lajagu or Turquatus) is very plentiful in Central America, 
where it assembles in herds, and is generally the master of the locality wherein it 
resides. To the eye it is a harmless little animal, not larger than a half-grown 
English pig, and with scarcely half-an-inch of tusk showing beyond its lips. In 
reality, however, it is a most formidable being, almost ignorant of fear, and its 
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little lancet-shaped tusks cutting like penkniyes. The rushing sound of a herd of 
Peccaries, and the sharp, snapping strokes of their teeth, will make the bravest 
hunter take to his heels. 

The whole herd dashes onwards, hecdless of obstacles, and the leaders strike 
right and left with their keen-edged tusks. There is scarcely a hunter in Central 
America who has not some amusing anccdote of the Peccary and its vagaries. 
The animal does, however, learn wisdom, and those herds that live within reach 
of the white man are much more timid than those which have resided in the 
interior. ‘They have learned the effects of fire-arms, and as soon as they hear the 
bullet whistling among their ranks, followed by the loud report, they scamper off 
in all directions. ‘Those, however, that have dealt only with the natives, and have 
no practical knowledge of fire-arms, dash angrily towards the hostile sounds, and 
force their antagonist to gain the shelter of a tree. From this point of vantage he 
may thin their numbers greatly; but they care little for the diminution of the 
herd, and it is long before they find out that they must either run away or perish. 

At night they creep into some crevice, such as a cave in the rocks or the hollow 
of a fallen and decayed tree, backing in, as is the manner of swine, and leaving 
the oldest member of the herd to enter last. He always acts as the sentinel, and 
if a skilful hunter can manage to hide himself directly in front of the cave, so that 
the sentinel cannot see him, he may destroy the whole herd. A Colt’s revolving 
rifle, with an extra cylinder, is the best weapon, because the hunter need not 
expose himself by reloading. 

Taking good aim between the eyes, he presses the trigger, and the animal falls 
dead. ‘The body is immediately pushed out of the hole by the next Peccary, who 
looks about for the foe, and seeing nothing which can alarm him, he settles down 
to his post. In his turn he falls dead, and is succeeded by another, and so on 
until the whole herd has perished. The hunter always takes care, like a good 
general, to secure a retreat; for if he should make the least movement the sentinel 
dashes at him, followed by the rest of the herd, and forces him to run for his life. 

Just behind the withers of the Peccary there is an open gland, which gives out 
an intolerable musky odour. As soon as the animal is killed, ‘this gland must be 
removed, or the flesh cannot be eaten. In some cascs, however, the musky odour 
is so disseminated through the flesh that even a hungry man cannot eat it. Mr. 
G. Byam mentions that he once shot a Peccary, cut out the gland while the animal 
was still struggling, and had a leg roasted for his dinner. Tie was very hungry, 
and welcomed the leg of roast pork as it was brought to table. But the musky 
flavour was so powerful that violent sickness ensued, and from that day he could 
not even bear the sight of pork. On account of this peculiarity the Peccary is 
sometimes called the Musk Pig. The Spanish settlers in Central America know it 
by the name of Savalino. 

The Wuite-Lippep Preccary (Dicotyles labiatus) is considerably larger than 
the last-mentioned variety, and is conspicuous for the white margin of its lips. 
The hair on the body is brownish-black, marked with rings; and the mane and 
hair about the head are nearly long enough to conceal the ears. The White-lipped 
Peccary is an inhabitant of Paraguay, and is often three fect and a-half in length, 
while its weight frequently exceeds 100Ibs. They are gregarious, and traverse 
whole districts, which they lay waste, led by some old male. When any obstacle 
intervenes to their passage they stop, and appear to hold a deliberation ; but, 24 
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goon as one has passed, the whole troop fvilow, swimming rivers, no matter how 
broad or swift, and climbing banks and hills with ease. 


There are yet two more species of Suinee which must he noticed. 

The first is, perhaps, me wost extraoraimaly i apprarance of all the living 
species. It is undoubtedly piggish in form as well as in voice and habits, and yet 
is unlike all the other pigs, making them look quite elegant and trim by the con- 
trast which it affords to them. Its head and face are all wrinkles, and its body is 
all folds. There never was so strange a looking pig, and no artist would have dared 
to draw such an animal “ from the depths of his moral consciousness.” 

If the visitor will look at it dircctly in front, he will see the reason for its 
name—the MAskep Pia (Sus larvatus, or pliciceps). It looks exactly as if some one 
had been trying to make a pasteboard mask of a pig's face, and failed egregiously 
in the attempt. The whole front is pinched, and puckered, and crumpled into 
multitudinous wrinkles, and ridges, and furrows, running in every direction, and 
completely covering the short, broad face. When the animal moyes its snout from 
side to side the wrinkles move in concert, and produce a most extraordinary effect, 
not without a spice of the ludicrous. In fact, when the animal is munching 
provender, it looks absurdly like one of Rembrandt’s old weather-beaten, wrinkled 
crones, trying to mumble some hard and tough morsel in her toothless gums, The 
large flapping ears of the animal take the place of the old woman's cap, and give 
a curious exactness to the resemblance. As to the eyes, they are so hidden by the 
fatty folds which surround them, and the great flapping cars which fall over them, 
that they can scarcely be distinguished. 

The body is every whit as remarkable as the head, and strongly reminds the 
observer of the Indian rhinoceres. The skin hangs loosely in great folds—I had 
almost said festoons—swinging aboub with every movement, and rolling in flat, 
heavy masses when the animal lies down. 

It is fond of the reclining posture, and can scarcely be induced to rise, either by 
hints from the keeper's stick or by the offer of food. The colour of the Masked 
Pig is dark grey brown, but on the hind quarters, and just surrounding the tail, is a 
rather large patch of whiter skin, nearly devoid of hair, which has a very con- 
spicuous aspect as the creature moves about. The Masked Pig is a native of Japan, 
and this specimen was deposited by Mr. Bartlett in January, 1862. It appears to 
be in perfect health, and, as it has lived for so long a time in the Gardens, we may 
hope that this singular animal may survive for many a year. ‘The specific name, 
wieiecps, is of Latin origin, and is very appropriately given to this animal, the 
swo words ot which it is composed signifying ‘‘ wrinkled head.” 


Our last example of the Suine is the ANDAMAN Pic (Sus Andamensis), remark- 
able for the great leneth of its head and its peculiar drooping attitude, the snout 
nearly touching the ground as the animal walks along. It is not a very large 
species, being about the size of the white-lipped peccary, and having legs longer in 
proportion to the body. It is a neat, trimly-made animal, and seems very active 
on its legs, trotting about continually, and looking out for provisions, which it 
sadly grudges to its neighbours, squeaking impatiently when they are fed by visitors. 

This pig is a native of the Andaman Islands, 

(To be continued.) 
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BREAKING BONDS; OR, LEAVES FROM PRISON- 
LORE. II. 


BY W. HW. DAVENPORT-ADAMS. 


HE escape of Sir Sidney Smith from the prison of the Temple in 
Paris was skilfully designed and boldly carried out. As captain 
of the Diamond frigate, during the French Revolutionary war, he had 
distinguished himself by his unresting activity, and acquired the 
special detestation of the French government. When the fortune of 
war threw him a prisoner into their hands, they showed little disposi- 
tion to treat him generously, and refused the proposal of the British 
ministry to exchange him for a French officer of equal rank. At first 
he was imprisoned in the Abbaye, along with his clerk, and a Royalist 
émigré, who had been taken with him, but was supposed to be Sir 
Sidney’s servant. Thence the three prisoners were removed to the 
Temple, where Sir Sidney soon gained the goodwill and confidence 
of the governor, and was kindly treated by him. When it became 
evident that the government did not intend to release him, some 
Royalist friends whose acquaintance he had formed began to devise 
measures for effecting his deliverance, but for some time could not 
decide upon anything definite. The pretended servant, meanwhile, 
after a year’s imprisonment, was released, and allowed to return to 
England. 

Sir Sidney remained in captivity—a captivity not undisturbed by 
alarms and apprehensions. On one occasion he heard his gaoler 
shouting to him to come downstairs: “On yous demande en bas!” 
And on reaching the bottom of the staircase, found him standing 
there, with a pistol in each hand. “ Monsieur,” he cried, “ voila tout 
cequi je puis vous faire; c’est pour vous défendre la vie!” (“This is 
all Lean do for you, sir; you must defend your life”). Sir Sidney asked 
him what it meant. ‘“ Voila la garde en insurrection,” he replied; and 
proceeded to explain that the prime object of the insurgents would be 
to release the criminals, and that then he, as a State official, would be 
the first to fall a victim. Said Sir Sidney: “ Well, then, I must defend 
your life as well as mine.” And, looking round, he added, “ This was 
an ancient fortress of the Templars. There must be a well within the 
walls as well as outside of them; and we have some bread. Take care 
to hold the gate; and we can protect ourselves against all attack but 
that of artillery, and that can come only from a constituted authority 
to which we should be bound to yield.” 
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Advancing to the gate, the insurgents shouted to the gaoler, ‘‘ Ouvrez 
la porte!” 2 

The gaoler answered gruffly, “ Forcez-vous le dehors; je répondrat 
pour V’intérieur ” (“ Force it outside ; I will answer for the inside”). 

A yoice was heard to say, “Ah, s’il ouvre, je répondrai bien pour 
lui!” (“ Ah, if he opers it, Pl answer for him !”). 

A vigilant watch was maintained until the émezte subsided and 
order was restored. Sir Sidney’s conduct was reported next day to the 
authorities, and called forth warm expressions of approbation. 

The man employed to carry fuel and water to the different apart- 
ments in the prison often stopped to chat with Sir Sidney about 
current eyents and the frequent changes of government. He was 
wont to remark with philosophical composure, “Tenez! ah, ils 
passeront tous; il n’y a que vous et moi qui restons” (“ Well, they all 
pass away ; only you and I remain ”’”)—a reflection which did not convey 
so much comfort to Sir Sidney as he seemed to expect. 

In the spring of 1796, Sir Sidney’s friends resolved to attempt his 
deliverance by forging an order for his remoyal to another prison, and 
then carrying him off en route. The order was accurately imitated, 
and by means of a bribe the actual stamp of the minister’s signature 
was procured, so that nothing remained but to find two men bold enough 
to put the scheme into execution. This was undertaken by two gentle- 
men of Royalist proclivities, distinguished for their courage and 
address. Attired, the one as an adjutant, the other as a military 
officer, they presented themselves at the gate of the Temple. The 
keeper, after examining the order, and satisfying himself as to the 
signature, sent for Sir Sidney, who professed to be greatly concerned. 
The pretended adjutant, however, gravely informed him that the 
government had no intention of aggravating his misfortunes, and 
that he would not fail to be comfortable at the place to which he 
was instructed to convey hin. 

The grefier, who was present, here observed that at least six men 
from the guard must accompany the prisoner. The adjutant, retaining 
his compesure, said that was quite correct, and gave orders for the 
men to be called out. But ina moment, as if he had been refiecting, 
he addressed Sir Sidney, saying: “‘ Commodore, you are an officer; I 
am an officer also; your parole will be sufficient. Give me that, and 
there will be no necessity for an escort.” “Sir,” replied the prisoner, 
“if that be enough, I swear, on the faith of an officer, to accompany 
you wherever you choose to conduct me.” 

The keeper then asked for a formal discharge. The greffier produced 
the prison-register, and Mons. B.—— boldly signed it with a flourish— 
L’ Oger, Adjutant-General. Meanwhile, Sir Sidney kept the turnkeys 
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employed in listening to his pretty speeches and accepting his farewell 
presents, The registrar (or grefficr) and the keeper then accompanied 
them to the second court, and the last gate being opened, the parties 
separated with elaborate manifestations of courtesy and goodwill. 

In a jiaere, driven by one of Sir Sidney’s friends, he started from the 
Temple. Ata very short distance the coach ran up against a passer-by, 
and much confusion ensued, in the course of which, as had been ar 
ranged, Sir Sidney and his companion, M. Phélipeaux, got out, 
mingled with the crowd, and afterwards made their way on foot to the 
house of a member of the Clermont-Tonnerre family, where Sir Sidney 
spent the night. Early next morning he and his friend started on 
their hazardous journey to the coast. It had been settled that two 
travellers should arrive at the house from Nanterre, and that the 
return horses should take Sir Sidney the first stage. On turning out 
of the courtyard, the pole of the carriage was broken, and a delay took 
place, by which the fugitives profited to walk on, and get past the 
barrier. This was fortunate, for when the carriage reached the 
barrier, it was stopped and examined by the police, who, finding it 
empty, and driven by Nanterre post-boys, allowed it to pass without 
further trouble. 

Having bidden farewell to their kind friends, Sidney Smith and 
Phélipeaux proceeded to Rouen, but were obliged to wait for several 
days until passports could be obtained. In company with a Captain 
Wright, whom he met there, he had occasion one day to pass the 
barrier, where some sentinels were stationed, and the expedient he 
adopted vividly illustrates his remarkable coolness and presence of 
mind. Neither he nor his friend had a passport, and the difficulty 
was how to pass the sentinels without being stopped and questioned. 
Sir Sidney, who was well accustomed to the usages at the barrier, 
requested Wright to go first, explaining that if he were stopped by 
the guard, he would then advance and endeavour to impose upon him 
by a bold assumption of authority. Wright did as he was instructed, 
and when he was asked for his passport, Sir Sidney stepped forward, 
and with an air of dignity said, “ Je reponds pour ce citoyen; je le con- 
nais” (“T answer for this citizen; I know him”), Fully satisfied, the 
sentinel replied, ‘‘C’est bien, citoyen”’; and the two went on their way. 

At length all arrangements were completed for crossing the Channel. 
They quitted Rouen, and struck towards Honfleur. As the seaport of 
Havre and the mouth of the Seine opened before them, their postillion 
turned round, and remarked to Phélipeaux, “ Ah, voila, citoyen, ot 
nous avons pris ’Amiral Smith” (“It was yonder, citizen, that we 
took prisoner Admiral Smith ”) ; adding, with a significant smile, “ Mais 
nous le tenons 4 présent” (‘‘ But we have got him now”). 
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At Honfleur, while, concealed in a fisherman’s hut, he waited for the 
tide, Sir Sidney heard a man exclaim, “I know him very well; he is 
Admiral Schmit.” Our gallant seaman began to think he was be- 
trayed, and as he went down to the boat which had been hired to take 
him out to sea, kept a vigilant look-out, lest an attempt should be 
made to seize him from behind. He embarked, however, unmolested ; 
but was breathless with anxiety while the smack ran past a line of 
gunboats at anchor, not knowing but that at any moment he might 
be ‘forced on board one of them. They were hailed, but answering, 
“Pecheur, Numéro”—were not interfered with. As they stood out to sea, 
one of the men recognised Sir Sidney, having often been on board his 
frigate, The Diamond, and liberally entertained there with rum and 
biscuit. “ Monsieur l’Amiral,” said the honest mariner, “ c’est inutile 
ile vous cacher de nous; nous yous connaissons bien. Nous avons été 
souvent abord votre frégate, Le Diamant, et voug nous avez toujours 
bien traité; vous m’avez souvent donné un verre d’eau-de-vie et encore 
des biscuits, et nous avons toujours tenus compte de ces bons offices.” 

“Monsieur Admiral, it is useless to hide yourself from us, for we know 

you well. We have often been on board your frigate, The Diamond, 
and have always been well treated. You have often given us a glass 
of brandy and some biscuits, and we have never forgotten those good 
offices”). In a few minutes they sighted an English man-of-war, 
The Argo, and signalling her as best they could, they succeeded in 
attracting her attention, She bore down upon them, took Sir Sidney 
and his friends on board, and crowded on all sail for Portsmouth. 


Shortly after the Bourbon Restoration in France, the Count de 
Lavalette, a devoted partisan of Napoleon, was condemned to death on 
a charge of high treason. His execution was fixed to take place on 
the 20th of December, but on the preceding evening he was sayed by 
the devotion and courage of his wife, who caused herself to be carried 
to his prison in a sedan chair, accompanied by her daughter (aged 14) 
and an elderly governess. Dining with her husband in a private 
room, she persuaded him to assume her clothes, while she dressed 
herself rapidly in his, Then, affecting great grief, and covering his 
face with a veil, the count, supported by his daughter and the gover- 
ness, contrived to leave the prison without attracting attention or 
exciting suspicion. He remained in Paris until the 20th of January 
concealed in the very hotel of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
finally contrived to escape from French territory, thanks to the 
generous assistance of three English gentlemen, who were punished 
for their good services by three months’ imprisonment. The reader 
will remember that the Scotch Jacobite, the Earl of Nithisdale, escaped 
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from the Tower, disguised in his wife’s clothes, under very similar 
circumstances. 


Going back to the 15th century, we find a sufficiently romantic 
episode in the escape of the Duke of Albany from Edinburgh Castle, 
where he had been imprisoned by his brother, James III. Fearing 
that his life might be in danger, some of his friends determined to 
accomplish his rescue. A small sloop, with a cargo of Gascony wine 
on board, put into Leith Roads, and landed a couple of small casks, as 
a present for the imprisoned duke. The governor having permitted 
them to be conveyed to the prince’s apartment, the latter, on ex- 
amining them in private, found in one a large ball of wax, in which 
was enclosed a letter entreating him to attempt his escape, and pro- 
mising that the sloop should be held ready to take him on board, if 
he could make his way to the sea-shore. The writer implored him to 
waste not a moment, as it was reported that he was to lose his head on 
the following day. In the same cask was concealed a great coil of 
rope, so that he might lower himself from the summit of the castle-wall 
to the foot of the rock which it surmounts. His chamberlain, whose 
fidelity was beyond doubt or suspicion, shared his master’s prison, 
and readily promised to assist him in his perilous enterprise. 

The most important point was to make sure of the captain of the 
guards. For this purpose Albany invited him to sup with him, and 
taste the red wine of Gascony which had just arrived. The captain, 
after posting his guards wherever danger might be expected, repaired 
to the prince’s chamber, accompanied by three soldiers, and partook 
heartily of the viands put before him. After supper, the duke en- 
gaged him at a game of trictrac, and the captain, seated beside a great 
fire, and affected by the strong wine, with which the chamberlain con- 
stantly filled his cup, began to sleep, as well as his soldiers, to whom 
the wine had been just as freely administered. Thereupon the prince, 
a man of great strength, whose energies were redoubled by despair, 
sprang from the table, and with one blow of his dagger stretched the 
captain dead. He dealt with two of the soldiers in the same manner, 
the third was despatched by his chamberlain; and they threw their 
bodies in the fire. ‘Then they took the keys from the unfortunate 
captain’s pocket, and, ascending to the ramparts, chose a dark corner, 
out of view of the sentinels, to effect their perilous descent. 

The chamberlain insisted on being the first to test the rope. It 
proved to be too short; he fell, and broke his thigh; but was able to 
ery to his master to lengthen the cord, Albany returned to his apart- 
ment, undaunted by the presence of the dead, tore the coverings from 
his couch, fastened them to the rope, and alighted in safety at the foot 
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of the rock. Then he hoisted his chamberlain on his broad shoulders, 
carried him toa secure place, where he could lie hidden until he re- 
covered from his accident, hastened to the sea-shore, and making the 
sional agreed upon, was immediately taken on board the sloop, which 
at once set sail for France. 

In the castle the night passed undisturbed, for the guards knew that 
their commandant, with three men, was supping with the prince; but 
when at daybreak they perceived a rope suspended from the rampart 
their suspicions were aroused. Rushing to the duke’s apartment, they 
recoiled with horror from the bloody spectacle it presented. One of 
their comrades lay dead in front of the door, the other two, with their 
captain, were stretched, half-burned, upon the hearth. The king was 
greatly surprised, it is said, at this extraordinary escape, and refused 
to credit it until he had examined the place with his own eyes. It 
was certainly an exploit of remarkable courage and resolution. 


More remarkable still was the escape of Francis Alard, a celebrated 
Protestant theologian of the 16th century, who had been condemned 
to death by the Inquisition as a heretic, and was allowed only three 
days in which to prepare for the fires of martyrdom. On the last 
night, while sitting in his cell alone, and absorbed in prayer, he 
suddenly heard a voice, as he thought, which said to him, “/rancisce, 
surge et vade” (“ Francis, arise and go forth”). He started to his feet, 
and perceiving an opening through which the moon shone, satisfied 
himself that his body could pass. Then he cut up his coverlet and 
sheets, and twisted them into a cord, which he fastened to the iron 
bar of the window; and after flinging his clothes to the bottom of the 
tower, lowered himself by the cord, and passed, unperceived, close 
by the sentinel. Hiding in a clump of bushes, he spent three days 
without food; was then taken up by a wagoner, and eventually 
reached in safety the duchy of Oldenburg, where the reigning prince 
protected him from his enemies, and appointed him his almoner, 
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CHAPTER LY. 
AN UNWELCOME DISCOVERY. 


| iad was the morning of Saturday, the 17th of September, 1356, and the Prince of 

Wales, having rested for the night at a village near Poictiers, mounted at nine 
in the morning to continue his march towards Bordeaux. Nor, though John of 
Valois was at that time so near, had the English any such intelligence of his 
approach as could be relicd on. In fact, the French were so exasperated with thu 
incursion that they would give nothing like exact information, and the soa om 
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whom the prince depended could give nothing but the most vague notion of the 
movements of the enemy, All was surmise and uncertainty. One thing only was 
a matter of notoriety—nobody pretended to doubt that John was in arms, and at 
the head of a mighty host. Still the English were undismayed, and still their 
dauntless young leader hoped to make good his retreat, and to save them from the 
peril of an encounter of which the chances were altogether desperate. 

Tn the various endeavours made, at that crisis, to obtain tidings of the foe, I had 
not been idle ; but my efforts, like those of my neighbours, had resulted in failure, 
and I had lost all hope of being of service in the matter, when I was startled by 
the arrival of Roger Redhand, who, equipped by John Copeland for the war, male 
his way to the prince’s army through countless dangers, and who brought intelli- 

~ gence of such moment that I immediately repaired to the prince’s tent to commu- 
nicate it without loss of time. ‘The prince, at the moment, had his hand on the 
mane of his black steed, and was about to mount; but on seeing me approach he 
paused and turned round with an inquiring look, 

“My lord,” said I gravely, ‘‘I bring news.” 

“Good or bad?” asked the prince, affecting to appear gay, though he was 
strongly impressed with the responsibility of his position. 

“ Good or bad as you take it, my lord,” replied 1; “but, for my part, I regard 
it in such a light that I would to God it were other than it is.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said the prince, “speak out frankly. Of late I have felt that 
there was danger in every breath of wind, and would rather know the full extent 
of it at once, that I may consider in what manner it may best be coped with.” 

“In truth, then, my lord,” said I, “ John, Count of Valois, who calls himself King 
of France, yesterday passed the bridge of Chauvigny with his four sons, twenty- 
five dukes and earls, upwards of six score of banners, and more than sixty thousand 
men, and is now approaching Poictiers with the certainty of intercepting your 
march, and with the determination of making you fight or yield.” 

“ God help us!” exclaimed the prince, “ for we are, indeed, in extreme peril. 
But it must be boldly met, and we must consider what is best to be done under 
the circumstances,” 

Far too prudent to neglect any precautions likely to conduce to the safety of his 
army, the prince had summoned the Captal of Buch and Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt, 
and ordered those brave warriors, with sixty men, well armed and mounted, to make 
observations and seek adventures ; and I attended the captal in the expedition. 
After riding through a wood by a rutty road, we, by accident, reached the heath 
which the Count of Joigny and his comrades were traversing, and found ourselves 
in the presence ofa formidable body of enemies. Nor did they, as might have been 
expected, for a moment mistake us for friends. Putting on their helmets, and 
unfurling their banners, they fixed their lances in rest, and struck spurs to their 
horses, 

“Now,” said I, regarding the chances of an encounter as wholly desperate, 
“there is but one way of turning this adventure to some account, and that is by 
flying and alluring them to follow us till we reach the prince.” 

“By the head of St. Anthony, it is well thought of !”? exclaimed the captal. 

And wheeling our horses, we made for the rutty road, and dashed through the 
wood, while the French, shouting loudly and making a great noise, pursued with 
all the speed they could. But their clamour suddenly ceased when, opening our 
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ranks, we allowed them to pass through, and they discovered how they had been 
deluded, It was too late, however, to think of retreat, Indeed, some of them, in 
their ardour, had advanced s0 far that they came right upon the banner of the 
prince ere they became aware of the stratagem. A sharp conflict ensued, and the 
French fought well; but many of them were slain; and the Count of Joigny, after 
being made prisoner, confirmed the tidings that John of Valois was at hand, and 
bent on giving battle. 

All doubt as to the presence of the French being now dispelled, the Prince of 
Wales took such measures as the emergency seemed to demand. Collecting all 
stragglers, and issuing orders that no one should, on any pretext, advance or 
skirmish before the battalions of the marshals, he despatched the Captal of Buch 
and Sir Walter Woodland, with a select band of two hundred horsemen, of whom 
I was one, to observe where the French were encamped; and, pricking forward, 
we soon came in sight of the seemingly countless multitude that covered the plains 
while moving towards the city. But, numerous as they were, the Captal of Buch 
was in no mood to retire without giving them a taste of his steel. 

“ By the head of St. Anthony, gentlemen!” said he, “ it would be a shame to 
return to the prince without performing something against the enemy.” 

‘May I never again be embraced by my mistress,” said Sir Walter Woodland, 
“if I do return without having unhorsed, at least, one foe!” 

“By good St. George, knights and gentlemen!” said I, the thought of what 
Copeland would have done in such a case rushing through my mind, ‘it is mere 
waste of time to hesitate. Upon them!” 

And, without further delay, we charged forward on the rear of the French with 
such effect that many were unhorsed, some were taken prisoners, and so much 
impression was made that their main army began to be in motion ere we retreated ; 
and John of Valois, having news of the skirmish as he was on the point of entering 
the gates of Poictiers, reined up, turned back with his whole force, and made for 
the open fields, with vows of vengeance on his lips. 

Meanwhile, returning to the prince, the Captal of Buch informed him as to the 
appearance presented by the French, and their probable numbers. 

“ God be our aid,” said the prince calmly. ‘+ For ourselves we can only do one 
thing to save ourselves—and that is, to fight them in the most advantageous 
manner,” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
POICTIERS. 

On the rounded extremity of a chain of hills, surrounded on all sides by narrow 
ravines, through which flow the waters of the river Clain, an affluent of the 
Vienne, stands the capital of Poitou, a province which came with Eleanor, heiress 
of Guienne, to Henry Plantagenet, the first of his race who reigned in England, 
and which escaped from the grasp of their luckless son, King John, in his struggle 
with Philip Augustus. 

A. fair city Poictiers is, and remarkanle for its widely-extending walls. In 
truth, it might claim to be one of the largest cities in France, if judged merely by 
the space which the walls inclose. But its steep and winding streets and large 
squares cover only a small portion of the ground included, much of which consists 
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cf fields and gardens; and neither the population nor the wealth of the place ts, 
by any means, such as a stranger would naturally suppose when viewing it froin 
the outside. But Poicticrs has something to boast of in the shape of historical 
memorials. While the cathedral, built by Henry Plantagenet, reminds men of the 
days when a King of England ruled from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees, there are 
remnants of a civilisation that existed before the name of Plantagenet or of England 
was known. Here an arch, there an aqueduct, at another place the relics of an 
amphitheatre, recall to memory the age when Rome was great, and when evidences 
of Roman grandeur and dominion were everywhere visible. 

Nor is Poictiers wanting in historical associations which recall the days of 
Frankish conquest and prowess in war; for, in the sixth and eighth centurics, its 
neighbourhood witnessed two famous fights. Near Poictiers, in the year 507, 
Clovis won a great victory over the Visigoths; and near Poictiers, in 758, Charles 
Martel won a great victory over the Saracens. It was now to be the scene of a 
battle in which the French were to sustain a more signal defeat than ever they 
inflicted, and in which the heir of Clovis and Charles Martel and his chivalry were 
to have still worse fortune than befell Charlemagne and his paladins at the pass of 

Roncesvalles. 

But as yet no such disaster was dreamt of even by the least sanguine; and, in 
spite of the lesson they had been taught, the ery of the French, as before Cressy, 
was * Kill—kill—kill.” There was little apprehension of defeat in the streets and 
squares of Poictiers; almost as little, perhaps, in the ranks of that mighty army 
which was slowly encamping in the dusk of evening under the banner of France on 
the plains outside the excited city. ‘The old lion had tuned to bay at Cressy, and 
torn his hunters to pieces. And the young lion should pay dearly for his father’s 
victory. : 

But within the walls of Poictiers there was, at least, one person who, albeit re- 
garding the chances of the English as desperate, believed that a battle ought to, and 
might, be prevented. Some time before the Prince of Wales took Romorantin, 
the Pope sent Cardinal Perigord into France to endeavour to make peace between 
John of Valois and the enemics whom his vindictive violence had raised up, espe- 
cially the King of Navarre, who was still detained in prison at Paris. But the 
mission came to nothing. After several interviews, the cardinal, finding that all 
his pacific counsels were rejected, returned to Tours, and was there when he 
learned that John and the Prince of Wales were both advancing towards Poictiers, 
and that a meeting appeared inevitable. On hearing this, the cardinal, true to his 
character of peace-maker, hastened to Poictiers; and now, as the two armies took 
«p their quarters for the night, with every prospect of a battle on the morrow, he 
resolved, ere they could come to blows, to make a great effort, by offering his 
mediation, to prevent the effusion of Christian blood. 

And while the cardinal meditated the night closed over the city and over the 
plain. 
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CHAPTER LYII. 


SUNDAY MORNING, 


Arter discovering that John of Valois was between him and Gascony, and 
halting at Mapertuis, the Prince of Wales, with a determination to make the best 
of circumstances, took up a strong position, and posted his men in a vincyard, 
which could only be approached by a lane bounded by hedges, and so narrow that 
scarcely four horsemen, even if unopposed, could make their way along it abreast. 
To this lane the prince directed his particular attention, fortifying the hedges on 
cither side, and lining them with archers, who were placed under the orders of 
Liulph of Windsor, and whose bearded arrows were likely to do terrible execution 
on such of the enemy as were venturesome enough to be the earliest assailants. 
At the same time he barricaded his camp with the bombards and waggons, 
posted his men-at-arms with great skill among vines and thorns, just where the 
narrow lane terminated in the vincyard, and having drawn up in front of them 
a body of archers, who were formed in the shape of a portcullis, or harrow, he 
caused many mounds and ditches to be made round the place, in order to protect 
them from assailants; and, thus intrenched, he awaited the coming of the foe with 
a calmness worthy at once of the heir of the Plantagencts, and, in spite of his 
youth, beyond all comparison the foremost war-chief in Christendom—his own 
great father not excepted, 

Such as I have described it was the position of the English when Sunday 
morning dawned—that day when, according to the calculations of John of Valois, the 
English were cither to yield to his mercy or to rush upon their destruction, As 
yet, however, there was a chance of accommodation; at all events, the peacé-maker 
was at hand. 

But meanwhile John of Valois was arraying his men. No sooner, indeed, did 
the sun rise than he was in motion, with the determination of bringing the matter 
to a decisive issue. In fact, believing that the English were absolutely at his 
mercy, the royal warrior was all impatience to crown his enterprise with a great 
‘victory. Rising carly, he caused a solemn mass to be sung in his pavilion; and 
having, with his four sons, taken the sacrament, he summoned his nobles and 
knights, and held a council of war. After much deliberation, it was resolved that 
each lord should display his banner in the name of God and St. Denis, and that 
the whole army should advance. 

And now the marshals caused the trumpets to be sounded, and all the men-at- 
arms mounted their horses, and made for that part of the plain where the standard 
of France fluttered in the breeze ; and never, assuredly, even in this age, so remark- 
able for chivalrous displays, had there been seen so grand a display as was made by 
the flower of the French nobles on that occasion, as, arrayed in brilliant armour, 
and mounted on magnificent steeds, with banners and pennons flying, they sct 
their men in battle order. By the advice of the Constable of France and the 
marshals, the French army was divided into three brigades. Of these, the first was 
commanded by the two marshals; the second by the Duke of Normandy, John’s 
eldest son, with whom was the Constable of France; the third by John in person. 
And on that day, when the princes and nobles of France looked so gay and brilliant, 
grander and more magnificent than all—although nincteen others were armed like 
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himself, in order to distract the attention of the English archers—was John of 
Valois. Arrayed in splendid armour, glittering with gold, and bestriding a white 
steed—the symbol of sovereignty—the royal chief was the observed of all observers 
as he rode along the route, accompanied by Geoffrey de Chargny, to whom, as the 
bravest and most prudent knight of his country, had been intrusted the duty of 
bearing the royal standard of France. 

At this moment, when fully anticipating an immediate and easy victory over 
the few thousand Englishmen, who had scarcely wherewithal to make a meal, John 
was suddenly seized with a desire to know what his enemies were doing, and, with 
the object of gratifying his curiosity, summoned Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont and 
two other knights. 

“ Sir Eustace,” said he, ‘ride forward ag near these English as you can, and 
examine their countenance, taking notice of their numbers, and observing which 
will be the most advantageous way for us to combat them, whether on horseback 
or on foot.” 

Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont and his comrades bowed their heads and departed, 
and there was a pause till they returned. 

‘* Well,” asked John of Valois eagerly, ‘* what news bring you?” 

“Sire,” said Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, speaking for the others, ‘we have accu- 
rately examined the numbers and appearance of the English, and they may amount, 
according to our estimate, to about two thousand men-at-arms, four thousand 
archers, and fifteen hundred footmen. We do not imagine that they can make 
more than one battalion. Nevertheless,” added Sir Eustace gravely, ‘they 
are formidable, for they occupy a very strong position ; and they are posted with 
such judgment that they will not be easily attacked.” 

‘¢And in what manner would you advise me to attack them ?” asked John. 

‘* Sire,” replied Sir Kustace, ‘‘on foot. Except three hundred of the boldest 
and most expert men of your army, who must be well armed and excellently 
mounted, in order, if possible, to break the body of archers; and, when the archers 
are broken, then your battalions must advance quickly on foot, attack the English 
men-at-arms hand to hand, and combat them valiantly. This is the best advice 
that I can give you.” 

“Thus shall it be, then,” said John; and, riding with his marshals from 
battalion to battalion, he selected, in conformity with their opinions, three hundred 
knights and squires of the greatest repute in his army, each well armed, and 
mounted on the best of horses; and, at the same time, formed the battalion of 
Germans, who, under the Counts of Saltzburg and Nassau, were to remain on 
horseback and assist the marshals, These arrangements made, and the rest of the 
men-at-arms haying dismounted, John, agreeably to the custom of the age, spurred 
his white charger to the head of his army, and, raising his hand for silence, 
harangued his adherents, 

‘Men of Paris, Chartres, Rouen, and Orleans,” said John, with his head 
uncovered and his eyes glancing fire, “ you have been in the habit of threatening 
loudly what you would do to the English if you could find them, and you have 
expressed a strong wish to mect them in arms. Now, at length, your wish shall be 
gratified. I am about to lead you towards them, and let me see how bravely 
you will revenge yourselves for all the mischief and damage they have done you. 
Be assured we will not part without fighting.” 
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“Siro,” shouted the French, “ with God’s aid we will most cheerfully meet 
them, and avenge all the injuries they have done us.” 

And now,” said John, ‘let every man who is on foot take off his spurs, and 
let those who are armed with lances shorten them to the length of five feet, so as 
to be more manageable, and then let us upon our foes in the name of God and 
St. Denis!” 

Promptly the commands of John of Valois were obeyed. Hyery man took off 
his spurs; every man shortened his lance; and the French were on the point of 
marching towards the vineyard in which the Prince of Wales was posted, when 
suddenly, with a splendid train, up to the spot galloped the Cardinal Perigord, 
who, making a low reverence, intreated John, with uplifted hands and for the love 
of God, to pause for a moment and hearken. - 

‘Most dear sire,” said the cardinal earnestly, ‘ you have here with you all the 
flower of knighthood of your kingdom against a mere handful of people, as the English 
are, compared to your army. You may have them on other terms than a battle ; 
and it will be more honourable and profitable to you to gain them by pacific means 
than to risk such a fine army and such noble persons as you have with you. In all 
humility, therefore, I beseech you, by the love of God, that you will permit me to 
go to the Prince of Wales, and remonstrate with him on the dangerous situation in 
which he has placed himself.” 

“‘ By St. Denis!” said the king, “it is very agreeable to me; but make haste 
back.” 

“Sire,” replied the cardinal, ‘you have no occasion to be so impatient to fight 
the English. They cannot escape you. I therefore intreat you to grant them 
a truce from this time till to-morrow’s sunrise.” 

‘‘ No,” said John, shaking his head. 

No, no!” shouted hundreds of French warriors, with violent gesticulations. 

But the cardinal spoke so eloquently, and appealed so strongly to the generosity 
of the French to spare enemies who were so obviously at their mercy, that at length 
John de Valois and his council consented to grant a truce for the day; and, while 
the cardinal rode off hastily to confer with the prince, John ordered his pavilion 
of red silk to be pitched, and, dismounting from his white charger, dismissed his 
army to their quarters, and entered the payilion to confer with his marshals and 
to await the result of the cardinal’s mediation. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
THE PEACE-MAKER, 


On foot, in the mid.t of his army, in the thickest part of the vineyard where 
he had posted his men, as I have already stated, stood the Prince of Waies, calm 
and serene in the midst of danger. Never, perhaps, in the whole course of his 
eventful life, was the young hero more calm and serene than when it was announced 
to him that the Cardinal of Perigord was dismounting and about to come into his 
presence. And when, without delay, the cardinal approached, he was evidently 
much impressed; and, making a low reverence, which the prince returned with 
much affability, he indicated his errand, and forthwith the business of mediation 
was entered upon, 
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“ Fair son,” said the cardinal, “if you have well considered the great army of 
the King of France, you will permit me to make up matters between you, if J 
possibly can.” 

“Sir,” replied the prince, ‘‘ my own honour and that of my army saved, I am 
teady to listen to any reasonable terms.” : 

‘Fair son,” said the cardinal, who seemed to rejoice at the prince’s words, 
‘you say well, and if I can I will bring abouta treaty; for it would be a great 
pity that so many worthy persons as are here should meet in battle when the 
quarrel might be peacefully settled.” 

Finding that the Prince of Wales was well inclined to listen to proposals of 
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peace, and to give them a rational consideration, the cardinal returned to John of 
Valeis ; and all Sunday he rode from one army to the other, and exerted his art 
and cloquence to effect a reconciliation. Many proposals were made. Much 9 
his disappointment, however, he made no progress. Indeed, John’s demands were 
such that the prince could not have consented to them without sacrificing his own 
pride and the dignity of his country; and as the day wore away it became evident 
that the negotiation would arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. 

“JT can listen to no other terms,” said John violently, ‘‘than that four 
of the chief persons of the English army should be gic sp to my will, and 
that the Prince of Wales and all his army should surrender themselves uncon- 
ditionally.” 

“Sir,” said the prince to the cardinal, when this proposal was repeated to him, 
‘you know full well that it is impossible for me to agree to such terms. But I 
offer to surrender all the towns I have taken in Vrance during my expedition, to 
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give up without ransom all my prisoners, and to swear not to bear arms agaist 
France for the space of seven years.” 

“No,” said John, after holding conference with his council; ‘ this offer is not 
satisfactory. But if the Prince of Wales and a hundred of his knights will 
surrender themselves as my prisoners, I promise to allow the English to pass on 
without a battle.” 

“No,” replied the prince with much disdain; “I can do nothing to the 
prejudice of my honour, for which I am accountable to my father and to my 
country ; and as for surrendering myself a prisoner, in that case J should have to 
be ransomed; and I swear, by good St. George, that none but liars shall ever haye 
it in their power to tell that England had to pay a ransom for me.” 

It now appeared that the cardinal was not destined to accomplish the work 
which he so earnestly desired. But so completely was his heart set on peace that 
he once more returned to the French army, still hoping by his exhortations to 
pacify the leaders of the embattled hosts. His reception, however, was this time 
the reverse of complimentary. * 

« Return to Poictiers,” said John of Valois and his council, ‘‘and attempt not 
to bring us any more of your treaties or pacifications, or it may fare the worse 
with you.” 

“ Pair son,” said the cardinal, coming to the Prince of Wales to inform him of 
the result of his negotiations, ‘I haye done all that a man could do to bring 
about peace. But I cannot pacify the King of France. There must bea battle: 
so exert yourself as much as possible.” 

“Such are my intentions, and such the intentions of my army,” replied the 
prince; ‘tand may God defend the right!” 

The cardinal now took leave, and rele away towards Poictiers. In his train, 
however, there were some knights and men-at-arms who were much more inclined 
to the French than to the English. Avrare that a battle was imminent, they 
selected as their leader the Castellan of Asaposta, who was then attached to the 
cardinal, and, between the camps and the city, stole quietly away to join the 
French. 

On hearing of this the Prince of Wales was highly enraged. Not unnaturally 
blaming the cardinal, who had so strongly expressed his neutrality, the prince, in 
his anger, concluded that he had been deceived, and did not fail to express himself 
strongly on the subject. 

“By my faith,” said he angrily, “it scems that, notwithstanding his fine 
words, this priest has been exercising all his cunning to deceive me. But let him 
beware; for, by my father’s sword, ere the sun sets to-morrow I may send him such 
a token as will convince him that I am not one to be fooled with impunity.” 

“ My lord,” said those to whom this threat was addressed, “restrain your wrath ; 
for we cannot tell whether or no the cardinal was aware of the desertion of his 
company till he arrived at Poicticrs.” : 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
CHANDOS AND CLERMONT. 


WutLe the Cardinal of Perigord was riding from one camp to another, vainly 
endeavouring to make peace, the knights on neither side were wholly idle. Many, 
both from the French and English ranks, availed themselves of the truce which 
had been agreed to, and rode forth, skirting their enemy’s army, and examining 
the dispositions, 

It happened that Sir John Chandos was one of the English knights who 
mounted and left the army of the Prince of Wales to inspect the host of John of 
Valois; and it was my fortune to accompany that famous warrior. Now it 
chanced that, while Sir John Chandos rode near one of the wings of the French 
awny, John, Lord of Clermont, one of the French marshals, was out on horseback 
viewing the English; and both of them had the same device on their surcoats— 
namely, a blue Madonna worked in embroidery, surrounded by sunbeams. Meeting 
as they were returning to their quarters, both stood still, and each gazed on the 
other in some surprise. For a time there was silence; but at length the Lord of 
Clermont recovered sufficiently from his surprise to speak, and to speak much more 
boldly and loudly than I thought consistent with chivalrous dignity, under the 
circumstances. 

‘‘ Chandos!” shouted the French marshal, dismounting, and looking fierce and 
menacing, ‘ how long is it since you have taken upon you to wear my arms?” 

‘In truth,” replied Sir John, also dismounting, not without contempt in his 
tone, ‘I might as lief ask that of you; for it is as much mine as yours.” 

“T deny that,” cried Clermont angrily ; ‘ and, were it not for the truce between 
us, I would soon show you that you have no right to wear it.” 

‘* Ha!” exclaimed Chandos, making ¢ great effort to keep his temper, ‘you 
will find me to-morrow on the field, ready prepared to defend, and to prove by 
force of arms, that it is as much mine 4s yours.” 

‘* By Our Lady !” said Clermont, preparing to mount, ‘such are the boastings 
of you English, who can invent nothing new, but take for your own whatever you 
sce handsome belonging to others.” 

‘On my faith !” exclaimed Chandos, whose temper was giving way, ‘* these are 
* biting taunts; but I answer such language, not with words, but blows!” and, as he 
spoke, both parties moved on to their respective camps. 

Now I had listened to the whole colloquy with something like amazement that 
two men so eminent should indulge in such high words on such a subject.: I, who 
was supposed to have no arms, daily saw the arms which I believed myself entitled 
to bear carried by another; and I, who had no name, save that which I had won ° 
while wrestling for the ram on the green at Windsor, daily heard the name which 
I felt certain was mine by right applied to a person whom I had every reason to 
dislike and distrust. It was impossible, under such circumstances, to sympathise 
very strongly with Sir John Chandos in the indignation which he felt at another 
man questioning his right to bear a blue Madonna; but I appreciated his great 
qualities, and, feeling sincerely shocked at the Lord of Clermont’s manner, I had 
no hesitation in expressing myself strongly, 

“‘ Beshrew me,” exclaimed I with indignation, ‘if I could imagine aught mere 
insolent than that French knight's challenge,” 
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“Tn truth,” replied Sir John, ‘it recalls to my mind a story I have heard of 
Garci Perez de Vargas, one of the stoutest knights who aided Ferdinand of 
Castile in the conquest of Seville. But you also may have heard it?” 

“ Never,” said I. 

“ Well,” continued Sir John, “it appears that Garci Perez had a dispute with 
another knight, who, bearing the same arms as Garci, thought fit to assert that 
Garci had no right to wear them. <A sally being made by the Moors, the com- 
plainant, with others, made his escape; but Garci stood firm to his post, and did 
not return to the camp till the Moors were driven back into the city. When he 
did return, he came to the place where his rival was, and, holding up his shield, all 
bruised and battered, pointed to the spot where the bearing was effaced, saying, 
‘Sir, it must now be confessed that you show more respect than I do for this 
coat of arms, for you keep yours bright and unsullied, while mine is sadly 
discoloured.’ The knight,” added Sir John, ‘ was so sorely ashamed that hence- 
forth Garci Perez bore his achievements without gainsaying or dispute.” 

“On my faith!” exclaimed I admiringly, ‘‘ this Garci Perez had a most noble 
way of taking his revenge.” And, thus conversing, we made our way, just as the 
sun was setting, back to the English camp, where the prince, no longer hoping to 
avoid a battle, was maturing the plans he had previously formed for fighting to 
the best advantage. 

It was while we reached Mapertuis that the Cardinal of Perigord, haying 
utterly failed with his pacific counsels, was riding towards Poictiers, and that 
the Castellan of Amposta and the knights and men-at-arms were stealing away to 
join the French army. 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE ARRAY OF THE ENGLISI. 


Tue night of Sunday passed without any incident worthy of record; and cold 
and clear dawned the morning of Monday, the 19th of September, 1356—a day 
long to be remembered by one nation with pride, by the other with mortification. 

From the moment that the Cardinal of Perigord took his departure, without 
being able to bring John of Valois to any honourable terms, the Prince of Wales 
perceived that an engagement was inevitable, and lost no time in regrets for what 
could not be remedied. Nor was it the prince’s interest to encourage further delay ; 
for, as regarded provisions, the hostile armies were very differently situated. Tho 
French, who had plenty, were living at their ease; the English, who had hardly 
any, and who had not the means of procuring either food or forage, were in danger 
of perishing from want, or of being starved into submission, Nothing but a battle 
and a victory could relieve the English from their perplexities; and to fight a 
battle and obtain a victory the prince bent all his energy and all his intelligence. 

LT have stated that, on halting at Mapertuis, the Prince of Wales posted himsclf 
in a vineyard that could only be entered by a narrow lane; and that, having 
fortified the weak places with his bombards and baggage-waggons, and lined the 
hedges of the narrow lane with archers to harass the approaching foe, he skilfully 
posted his men-at-arms in the vineyard among vines and thorns, and in front of 
them placed a body of archers, drawn up in the form of a portcullis, or harrow, 
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and dug ditches and threw up mounds to defend the archers against the attack of 
cavalry. On Monday morning the prince did not sce reason to make any 
alterations in his order of battle; but he ordered some knights of skill and valour 
to remain on horseback, and with six hundred archers on horseback post themselves 
on a little hill to the right, and, by passing over the summit, to get round that 
wing of the French which, under the Duke of Normandy, was posted at the base 
of the hill. Having scen that his order was obeyed, the prince returned to the 
middle of the vineyard, and there remained on foot with the knights and men-at- 
arms, all of them being completely armed, with their horses near, to be mountec 
in case of need. 

And now, haying given his standard to be borne in the battle by Sir Walter 
Woodland, the Prince of Wales, attended by James, Lord Audley, and Sir John 
Chandos, with his black armour braced on, save the helmet, which was carried by 
Simon Burley, his favourite squire, stood forth, and, raising his hand to command 
silence—agreeably to the custom observed on the previous day by John of Valois— 
addressed himself to those who shared the dangers of his situation. 

“ Sirs,” said the prince, clevating his voice to make his words heard as far as 
possible, “it seems evident to me, after all that has passed within the last 
twenty-four hours, that this man, who calls himself King of France, and usurps 
my father’s rights and dignity, holds me and my army in great contempt. Nor, 
considering how small a body we are compared to our enemies, should I marvel at 
their confidence if I did not remember how a host of men were overthrown by a 
handful on that day when Philip of Valois came to give battle to my lord and 
father on the plains of Cressy. Wherefore, sirs, what though we be a small body 
of men compared to our focs? Do not let us be cast down on that account; for 
the battle is not always to the strong, nor does victory always follow numbers ; but 
where the Almighty pleases to bestow it, there does it fall. . If, through good 
fortune, the day be ours, we shall gain the greatest honour and glory in this 
world; and if the contrary should happen, and we fall, I have a father and 
brothers, and you also haye friends and kinsmen, by whom our fall will surely be 
avenged. For my part, I have already said, and I now repeat, that I will not fall 
into the hands of our enemies alive, and that England shall never haye to pay a 
ransom for me. ‘Therefore, sirs, I intreat all of you to do your devoirs bravely, 
like freemen and Englishmen; and, come what may, you shall sce me this day 
prove myself a good and hardy knight, so help me God and good St. George!” 

Almost as the prince concluded, and reverentially kissed the cross on his sword, 
the trumpets of the French marshals sounded, and the army of John of Valois, 
which had been for some time forming in the plain of Beauvoir, began to advance ; 
and, ere the loud cheer caused by the prince’s spirited harangue died away, the 
marshals, at the head of their men-at-arms, were spurring forward, with the object 
of penetrating through the narrow lane into the vineyard. 

At that moment Lord Audley turned to the prince. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘I have ever most loyally served my lord your father and 
yourself, and shall, so long as I have life, continue so to do, But I must now 
acquaint you that formerly I made a vow, if ever I should be in battle with your 
father or any of his sons, that I would be foremost in the attack, and cither prove 
myself the best combatant on his side or die in the attempt. I therefore beg most 
earnestly, as a reward for any services I may have rendered, that you will grant 
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me permission honourably to quit you, that I may post myself in such 
wise as to accomplish my vow.” 

“Sir James,” replied the prince, graciously holding out his hand, 
“T readily grant your request; and may God grant that this day you 
shine in valour above all other knights !” 

And Lord Audley, setting off and riding forward with only four 
squires, whom he had detained to guard his person, posted himself in 
front of the English to fight with the battalion of the marshals; and 
Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt pushed forward to a similar position, 
hoping also to be the first to engage. But Sir John Chandos remained 
at the right hand of the prince to aid and advise him, and intimated his 
determination never during the day, on any account, to leave his post. 

And then began the battle of Poictiers, 

(Lo be continued.) 








TRANSPORT NO. 10. 


BY FRANKLIN FOX, 


LATE CAPTAIN P, AND O. SERVICE, AUTHOR OF ‘* HOW TO SEND A BOY TO SEA,’ ETO. 


ne H, bother the coal dust!” exclaimed Captain Smith, pushing his 

way through the coal screen stretched across the quarter-deck of 
the P. and O. SS. Marsala in the quarantine harbour, Malta. “ It’s 
enough to choke one!” added the skipper, brushing off an accumulation 
of small particles of black diamond powder from his person. ‘ Here, I 
say, Travers.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered I, coming forward to meet my commander at 
this hail. 

“You are wanted at once at the office.” 

“All right, sir. Anything the matter with the cargo?” asked I, for, 
being second officer of the vessel which was engaged running the 
Indian mail between Marseilles and Alexandria, my thoughts naturally 
turned, as the responsible officer for the goods conveyed, to that particu- 
lar department of my duty. : 

“Oh, no, nothing of that sort. It’s a rise in the world for you, 
Travers.” 

“ A rise in the world, sir?” replied I. 

“Yes; there’s a chief wanted for one of our ships, and I put in a word 
for you with the agent.” 

“Thank you, sir, very much. What ship is it?” 

“Oh, it’s the little Belénda—Transport No. 10. She is in the grand 
harbour, weder engagement to H.M. Government, on her way to tho 
Crimea.” 
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I made my way to my cabin, through the crowd of Maltese labourers, 
who, with little baskets of coal on their heads, were rapidly streaming 
up the broad planks leading from the coal barges alongside to our deck ; 
and having, by dodging here and jumping there, avoided the pitfalls of 
our open bunkers and the showers of lumps of coal continually pouring 
down them from the little baskets, I took my way on shore in one of 
the high-prowed Maltese boats plying for hire alongside of the Marsala. 
As I mounted the rows of steps upon steps which led from the quaran- 
tine harbour up to the Strada Reale, I felt more elated at: every bound I 
made with the idea of having gained another rung in the professional 
ladder of sea life; although, at the same time, I felt some slight regret 
at leaving my comfortable ship the Marsala, and also at saying good- 
bye for the present to Marseilles, where, being permanently stationed on 
the mail route before-mentioned, my home had been for a time, and 
where I could look back to many happy days. 

It was in the summer of 1855, and as I neared the main street of 
Valetta, the Strada Reale, the sounds of a band playing reached my ears 
and I was soon in the midst of groups of soldiers and Maltese, watching 
a regiment marching towards the Barraca, with colours flying and band 
playing, prior to its embarkation for the seat of war. 

At last I arrived at the P. and O. office, and saw the agent. Directly 
I made my appearance he said,— 

“T want you to join the Belinda at once, Mr. Travers; the chief 
officer met with an accident as they were moving the ship, and has had 
to be taken to the hospital.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied I. 

“Tam sorry to move you off your regular station on the Marseilles 
line, but there is no one else available. I could not take an officer out 
of either the Bruzser, the ship fitted up for grinding corn, or the 
Abundance, the bakery for bread-making for the troops, both here 
now, as they have only three each; and, besides, it’s promotion, you 
know, although the Belinda is only a small craft.” 

“ Oh, yes; and Iam much obliged to you for it, But what has the 
Belinda got on board, sir?” 

“The Belinda? Oh, she’s full of——” 

“Sion these orders, please, sir,” interrupted a clerk, placing a handful 
of papers on the desk before the agent, who, taking up the first one, im- 
mediately began to ask some questions in relation to it, without finishing 
the sentence he had begun to address to me on the subject of the 
Belinda’s lading. However, the matter did not present itself to my 
mind as one of any great importance, particularly as I had now, by 
my promotion, been relieved from any further connection with cargo 
duties ; so I saidto the agent,— 
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“T suppose I had better be off at once then, sir?” 

“Yes, yes, if you will, please, Mr. Travers; get on board as quick as 
you can: they are only waiting for another chief officer to go to sea.” 

An hour later and I found myself on the deck of Transport No. 10, 
as the Belinda was known by the transport officer, who was on board, 
and hurrying the preparations, already far advanced, for the ship’s 
departure. 

The Belinda was a small screw steamer of 638 tons burthen, and 250 
horse-power, rigged as a three-masted schooner. She had not long 
been purchased hy the Company, and this transport work she was now 
employed upon was the first duty in which she had been engaged under 
her new owners, the outward symbol of which was a big No. 10 ona 
white patch on her bows. The captain and officers were strangers to 
me, having all recently joined our service. My duties, however, de- 
manded immediate attention, and I had no time to devote to anything 
until we were well under weigh and steaming to the eastward, bound 
for Balaklava. I then went down to my cabin for a few moments, to 
see if my traps were all right, and passing the open door of the chief 
engineer's berth, I recognised in that officer an old shipmate of mine. 
Of course I stopped and looked in, fora familiar face is always welcome 
amongst strangers. 

‘Hullo, Stubbs! are you here?” exclaimed I, as I made the discovery 
of his identity. 

“ Ah, Mr. Travers, glad to see you indeed,” replied the engineer. 

“But what is the matter with you, Stubbs? you don’t look half as 
well as you did when we were together in the old Ripen.” 

“No, I am not very well—never shall be, in fact, on board this 
wretched hooker, that’s more.” 

“Why, what’s wrong with her?” 

“*Wrong with her’! Ugh! ugh!” he cried, with a sort of groan, 
“T have had no sleep since we left Portsmouth.” 

“ How’s that then ?” 

“Who do you think could sleep when there’s the foremost engine- 
room bulkhead constantly heating itself red-hot 2?” 

“T don’t understand exactly what you mean,” said I. 

“Well, look here, when they built this ship, Mr. Travers, whoever 
did it made a radical mistake, and put the bulkhead between the 
engine-room compartment and the fore-hold too close to the boilers 
and flues.” 

“T should imagine that it was the fault of those who put the engines 
and boilers into the ship,” rejoined I. 

“Perhaps you are right, but at all events there is not six inches 
space between the end of the boilers and the flues at the base of the 
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funnel and the iron bulkhead which forms the after part of the fore- 
hold, and this heats red-hot sometimes, so that I am in a constant state 
of anxiety lest something should take fire, and then we all might find 
ourselves blown into the next world withowt notice.” 

“Blown up!” ejaculated 1 “ Why, what is there on board to ex- 
plode?” ; 

«¢ What—is—there—on—board—to—explode?’!” said Stubbs, paus- 
ing between each word he uttered and staring me full in the face. 

Before I could answer he added,— 

“ Don't you know what the ship is laded with ?” 

“No, I have not an idea,” replied I, “The agent was going to say 
something about it to me, I remember, when he was interrupted by one 
of his clerks.” 

“ And no one on board has told you?” 

“ No.” 

“Sho is full of powder!” said Stubbs shortly. 

“Qh! indeed,” said I, rather taken aback, I must confess, at this an- 
nouncement. ‘Gunpowder ?” 

“ Gunpowder for the army in the Crimea,” replied Stubbs solemnly. 

“ And you say she may blow up at any moment?” 

“T do,” rejoined Stubbs. 

“This is rather lively,” remarked I. ‘ But surely you have made 
some report to the captain about the red-hot bulkhead you spoke of?” 

“ Of course I have.” 

“ What does he say to it?” 

“Oh! he says there’s no danger.” 

“Does he? That seems strange.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” continued Stubbs. “ Captain Stevenson was master, 
and, I believe, had some interest in the ship, when she was bought by 
our Company. At all events, it was arranged that he was to be taken 
over with the vessel and keep command of her. So it is not at all 
likely he is going to make any complaint about the craft; that would 
upset everything as far as he is concerned.” 

“Quite so, can see that; but you are bound by no such considera- 
tions, Stubbs; why did not you make a report yourself to the agent at - 
Malta?” 

“So I have,” was the reply ; “ but that is not much use: by the time 
it reaches the directors we may haye been blown up to the moon.” 

“T must say this is pleasant. My captain, when he got me the 
vacancy here, told me I was to have a rise in the world, but I had no 
idea his observation was at all likely to be so literally fulfilled.” 

“Hum!” groaned Stubbs despairingly. “ It’s killing me, this inces- 
sant dread of something terrible going to happen. Look here,” said 
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he, holding out his hand, which shook like a vibrating. spring released 
from pressure, “my nerves are all to pieces; I can’t get any sleep at 
night: I shall either die or go stark, staring, raving mad. I cannot 
stand much more of it.” 

“But tell me all about it, Stubbs, my dear fellow,” said I, trying to 
soothe him. “It is not a bit of use to give way, you know; if it is so 
bad as you think, and we must be prepared to be hurled into eternity 
without a moment’s warning, at all events, let us meet our fate like 
men and do our duty to the last.” 

“Yes, that’s right, I know,” replied he, pulling himself together a 
bit. “ You ask me to tell you all about it, Well, it was just this way 
I found it out. The night after we left Portsmouth my leading fire- 
man, Stokes, called owt to me :—‘ Lookee here, sir” He had been raking 
out the ashes with one of the long-handled iron rakes, such as you have 
seen in the stoke-hole, I dare say, Mr. Travers. ‘What is it, Stokes ?? 
said I, ‘There’s summut wrong up at the end of the boilers,’ said 
he. Of course you know Mr. Travers you can’t get at the division be- 
tween the engine-room and the fore-hold because its blocked up in 
midships by the machinery. As Stokes made this remark he handed 
me a bit of scorched and partly consumed cotton waste, which we use 
for oiling and cleaning the engines with. ‘Where did you get this?’ I 
asked him. ‘I hooked it out with my rake from against the parti- 
tion behind the boilers,’ replied Stokes; ‘and there didn’t ought to be 
fire enough there to burn this bit of waste up like this.’ ‘ No, that 
there ought not,’ said I; and thereupon I made the best examination I 
could, and found that the state of things was what I have already told 
you.” 

“Ts there not any way of getting at the bulkhead and 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Mx. Travers,” interrupted Stubbs. “You know 
as well as I do that we can’t move the boilers and the funnel,” 

“No; but we can get the powder out, and clear away everything 
from the bulkhead on the other side.” 

“Where are you going to put it?” rejoined Stubbs. “ Besides, you 
must get the skipper to consent to that.” 

Stubbs was now called away to the engine-room, and I went on to 
my cabin, which was on the opposite side of the ‘tween decks, a little 
further aft; and after arranging my kit, which had been sent from 
the Marsala in the quarantine harbour by my late captain’s orders, I 
sat down on my couch-bed to think over the situation; The first notes 
of my meditations were, I am bound to confess, pitched in a lower key 
than I had. struck when I admonished Stubbs as to our duty under the 
circumstances. My heart was full of regret at the thoughts of my 
past happy life on the Marseilles line. TI wished myself back again 
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on board the Marsala. Nay, if I had been only transferred to either 
the “ Grindery ” or the “ Bakery,” as we had jokingly christened those : 
twvo estimable ships the Brudser and the Abundance, how much better 
it would have been for me! They only carried the powder that was to 
be sustenance for our braye soldiers, whilst we, alas! conveyed the 
deadly grain that was to help them to become themselves food for 
powder in the fight. Probably, however, it would never—if there was 
any truth in Stubbs’ statements—never do any more harm than blow 
up the unfortunate Transport No. 10, and a handful of merchant seamen, 
whom nobody to speak of would regret or notice. Then it occurred to 
me that it was my duty to be up and doing something in this matter, 
and I determined that I ought, in the present state of things, to have 
some kind of explanation with my new commander on the subject. I 
felt some slight hesitation in my own mind upon this point; firstly, 
because I had only so recently joined the ship, and could hardly be 
supposed to know so much about the vessel as those longer on board ; 
and, secondly, because I was new to my duties as a chief officer, and 
young in years for so responsible a post. Nevertheless, after thinking 
over the matter in all its bearings, I came to the conclusion that my 
first duty was to consider the interests of the Company and the safety 
of the ship and those on board of her, and that I ought to seize the 
earliest opportunity of discussing with my captain what steps might 
tend to secure those objects. 

Having come to this determination, I went on deck and arranged the 
routine of duty of the ship in accordance with the custom of our 
service, 

Captain Stevenson appeared to be a particularly silent and reserved 
man, I thought; for he took no part whatever in what was going on, 
never interfered in the slightest degree with any orders I gave, nor 
when I referred to him on any point for his instructions would he say 
any more than “‘ Yes” or “No” to the matters I submitted to him, 
Thus it was that several days passed away before I had a chance of 
bringing before him Stubbs’ statements about the red-hot bulkhead, 
which he supposed was to be the means of destroying us all and 
blowing up the ship. 

We had a fair wind, and with every stitch of sail set to help the 
screw the Belinda was making between ten and eleven knots an hour 
progress, We had passed Cape Matapan; left Cerigo, the mythical 
birthplace of Venus, on our starboard hand; run by Cape Colonna, 
with its magnificent ruined temple of Minerva standing out with its 
white pillars in the bright sunlight; we had cleared the Andros pas- 
gage, and were in the thick of the Isles of Greece, in the heart of the 
Archipelago, before I managed to get the opportunity I desired of a 
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quiet conversation with my captain on the subject uppermost in my 
thoughts; for, though I had found myself getting familiarized to the 
idea of sleeping over a mine towards which a slow match was gradu- 
ally, hour by hour, nearing its deadly fuse, I saw that Stubbs was daily 
becoming more haggard and wretched in his appearance, and when I 
spoke to him he seemed so prostrated by neryous terror that he could 
hardly answer me. 

Now, at last, as we were passing Tenedos, and approached the scene 
of the Siege of Troy, I was able to broach the subject I was full of to 
the skipper. It was between seven and eight in the evening, and I had 
just been going round the ship with the carpenter, examining carefully 
that the fire hoses were in the most perfect working order, that the 
hand engine and its gear were all ready for use, and the Downton 
pump could be depended on for supplying a stream of salt water 
through its hose in a few seconds. 

Then I came aft on the quarter-deck, where I found Captain Stevenson 
by himself, and said, “ The fire gear is all in order, sir.” 

The skipper nodded, 

“Tt’s to be hoped we may not want to use it,” added I. 

“Yes,” replied my commander. 

I paused a moment, and we took a short turn up and down the 
deck. 

“Tf all Mr. Stubbs tells me is true, however,” said I, plunging into 
the business, “ we are likely to need it, if we are not——” 

“Stubbs!” ejaculated the captain, in an irritated tone,—‘ Stubbs be 
hanged!” 

“Tf we are not,” continued I, “sent to kingdom come before we can 
say Jack Robinson.” 

“So you are as big a fool as the engineer, are you?” said Captain 
Stevenson. ‘“There’s a wooden bulkhead in the fore-hold to keep the 
cargo from touching the hot iron one.” 

“But that will soon get dried wp, and catch fire,” said I, 

“Tf you are afraid to go on in the ship, Mr. Travers, say so, and I’ll 
put you ashore in the Golden Horn.” 

I did not like this turn to the conyersation at all, so merely saying 
that I should do my duty and stick to my ship whatever happened, I 
turned away. 

The next few days and nights, which were occupied in running past 
Constantinople, where we made no halt, through the Bosphorus, with 
its beautiful palaces and gardens, past the Dardenelles, and out into the 
Black Sea, were a time of the greatest suspense and anxiety to me: I 
was getting into a sleepless and nervous condition: like Stubbs, I felt, 
and longed, oh! how earnestly, for the termination of the voyage. 
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Another day passed, and in a few more hours we should make our 
port. 

At last, just at sunset, the high cliffs on each side of the small rift in 
the coast, called Balaklava Harbour, hove in sight. Stubbs had been 
driving the engines to saye our daylight and anchor before dark; bus 
that was found to be impossible, so we eased down to half-speed, 
intending to pick up the anchorage at daylight. 

IT always, as chief officer, kept the morning watch, from four a.m. till 
eight, and was laying on my couch awake, expecting to hear the hour 
that summoned me strike, when a yell from the upper deck burst on 
my ears. 

“Wire! fire! fire! the ship is on fire in the fore-hold!” And clang, 
clang, went our bell like mad. 

I sprang from my berth as if it had been made of live coals, and flew 
upon deck. The first man I met was Stubbs. He rushed frantically 
along the deck, and then exclaiming,— 

“Oh, my God! it has come at last!” fell senseless upon his face. 

Day had broken half an hour before, and it was broad daylight. 
The ship was close in to the anchorage. There was*the monastery of 
St. George, and the ruined towers just south of it, almost over our 
heads, and I could see the men on the decks of H.M.S. Leander, the 
euard ship, at the entrance of the harbour. A dense smoke was pouring 
in a thick black cloud from our fore-hatchway straight up into the 
clear morning air. 

“ Hoist our ensign, union down,” said Captain Stevenson, coming up 
on deck at this moment. 

“Clear away the fore-hatches,” shouted I, ‘Get the powder out; 
quick—for your lives.” 

At first the crew hesitated. 

“Stop the engines. Let go the anchor,” shouted the skipper. 

These orders were carried out; the latter by the third officer, who 
cut the anchor lashings with an axe, and the former by the second 
engineer below. Meantime, with the crew—who at first made a rush 
to the boats and the ship’s side, but yielded to the instinct of discipline 
in a few moments—I began to tear off the tarpaulins and prize open 
the coverings of the hold, the smoke coming up in stifling bursts as we 
did so. In a few seconds we were face to face with the small, smooth 
white kegs, stowed tier upon tier, through which the smoke oozed, 
containing the deadly combustible. 

“Out with them, men!—out with them, men!” I shouted, and the 
kegs were hove out of the hatchway, and rolled aft to the gangway 
like a stream of balls. . 

The hoses now began to play upon the seat of the fire, which arose 
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from the very spot poor Stubbs had named, and the smoke became 
almost overwhelming. Men-of-war boats now ranged alongside of us. 
Their crews crowded our decks. Capstan bars were rigged over the 
hatchways. The fire-engines from all the launches and pinnaces of 
‘ships-of-war, and the cutters of merchant-men, in the port began to 
pour water into the ship. Still the fire raged below, where there were 
some bales of duck and cloth, upon which the powder had been stowed, 
and great flakes of fire fell fast and thick around us, and upon the 
kegs of powder, which were now being slung and passed over the side 
as rapidly as hands could do the work. 

Time passed I knew not how, I had no consciousness of it, nor any 
idea beyond the one overmastering thought, that the powder must be 
got out of the ship, or all was lost. I worked away, slinging the little 
casks in the “whips” roye over the hatchway with frantic haste, 
‘striving on through the smoke and heat, amidst the shower of burning 
clots of duck and cloth, shouting ever and anon,— 

“ Out with the powder, men! out with it for your lives!” 

At length the last keg was slung over the side into the Leander’s 
launch; and wiping the sweat and smoke from my eyes and face, I 
stood up in the hatchway and looked around. 

The deck of the ship was filled with the officers and crews of the 
ships in harbour. The fore part of the vessel was flooded with water, 
but Transport No. 10 was saved. 

She never carried any more powder, however; and I got back to the 
Marseilles line as soon as I could. Poor Stubbs had to go to the 
hospital; but Iam happy to say he recovered in time, and got a berth 
in another ship. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
TOE WOLF. 

UWabitat of the wolf—Its repulsive character— 
Nature of its food—Wolf-hunting in olden times 
—A curious association—A strange party in a 
hole—Attacking sheep—An adventure with a 
wolf—A remarkable hunt—Dead body-snatching 
—Resemblance of the wolf and dog—Taming 
wolves. 


Oi ee over the world the tamed dog is the 

most faithful helpmate and companion 
of man; wild dogs, on the contrary, are the 
most decided foes of his person and agricul- 
tural efforts. In return, the cultivated fields 
prove indomitable foes of the bloodthirsty 
robbers, and continually drive them back to 
the few lurking-places left them. The dif- 
ferent zones possess different representatives 
of the wild dog, which is spread as widely 
over the world as the tame one, in the Wolf, 
Fox, and Jackal families. The Swiss Alps, 
fortunately, only possess one variety of the 


wolf and one of the fox, but they are more | 


than enough, 

Wolves have become a rarity in Switzer- 
land since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and doubts are expressed as to whether 
they ought still to be reckoned among the 
permanent wild beasts that propagate in the 
mountain region. The truth is, that the 
forests are hardly extensive enough to serve 
the wolves as a hunting-ground; never- 
theless, the Engadine, with its high woods, 
inaccessible ravines, and desolate boulder 
valleys, the Northern Alps of Tessino, and 
the mountains of the Vallais, may be re- 
garded as the settled abodes of a few wolf 
families. Here they live in the closest re- 
tirement during the summer; they display 
extreme caution in quitting their defiles, for, 
as they are not so clever, and cannot plunder 
so slily, as the foxes, they are compelled to 
keep aloof from inhabited regions. The 
she-wolf gives birth to from four to nine 
cubs, covered with reddish woolly hair, in 
April. The pretty little creatures lie in the 
farthest corner of the lair in a heap while 


The two old wolves rarely leave their cubs 
simultaneously, for, if they did so, the young 
would in all probability be gobbled up by — 
some of their kindred prowling about the 
neighbourhood. The old murderer, cha- 
racterised by a long bony body, and creeping, 
shuffling gait, hunts stealthily through the 
thicket, going against the wind, and leaving 
footprints that resemble those of a large 
dog, though they are generally broader, 
longer, and going in a straight line. Re- 
pulsiye and unpleasant in its manner, 
greedy, malicious, crafty, distrustful, and in- 
supportable through its disgusting smell, the 
wolf is a terror to the whole animal creation. 
With hanging tail it lays wait for its scanty 
prey, pounces on a heatheock or Greek part- 
ridge, watches for rats, weasels, and mice, 
and swallows a lizard, a toad, a frog, or even 
a slow-worm or snake, when it can find 
nothing better. It foliows larger animals till 
they are exhausted, which the Ielidw never 
do. Still, by its stench and stupid behaviour, 
it often startles every creature from its 
vicinity, and crawls about, lean, wretched, 
and starving, for many a long night in the 
degolate and barren rocks. 

In winter the cold heightens the wolf's 
almost insatiable appetite; but at that time 
the chase is better, and the track more cer- 
tain. It surprises the white Alpine hare, 
and even the crafty fox; but, ever hungry 
and greedy, it crawls with its wicked, spark- 
ling eyes, short, pointed ears erect, turning 
its fox-shaped head in all directions, and 
dragging its body along as if it were crippled, 
from mountain to mountain, from wood to 
wood, its hideous bark re-echoing at night 
through the clear frosty atmosphere. At 
that season it perambulates whole mountain 
chains, going from the Engadine~ through 
the Bernese and Vallaisian Alps, as far as 
the open plains of Vaud, or from the Wasgau 
up the Rhine, and along the whole Jurv 
chain, inspiring men and animals with terror. 
Basel, Soleure, Aargau, Freyburg, and Zii- 
rich have often been visited by wolves in 


father and mother go in search of food.!a severe winter, which killed men, strangled 
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dogs chained up, and scraped up the offal. 
The last was shot at Olten in 1809; while 
in the Pays de Vaud, which is more thickly 
inhabited both by men and animals, the wolf 
appears from time to time, the last having 
been shot in November, 1849. In 1557, two 
young fellows killed a wolf near Appenzell 
and carried off five cubs; the last was 
destroyed there in the seventeenth century. 
They also frequently strayed from the moun- 
tains of Tessino and the Grisons into the 
smaller cantons. The authorities of Glarus 
offered, in 1780, a reward of fifteen louis d’or 
for a wolf which was committing awful 
ravages among the flocks of goats and sheep. 
The robber was, ere long, killed, and weighed 
71 lbs. Less than a hundred years back 
wolves lived freely wilh bears and wild cats 
on the Pilatus, and this was probably the 
ease on the whole of the High Alps. When 
a wolf showed itself in the Uri mountains, in 
1858, a beating hunt was arranged, and a 
poor young fellow killed it with a charge of 
shot. In the Tessin valleys of Verzasca, 
Layizarra, and Magia, some wolf families 
appear to have their head-quarters ; they 
ure seen there pretty regularly, and roam as 
far as Bellinzona. In 1854, five wolves 
were shot in the canton of 'Tessino in three 
months. In November, 1855, a pack of 
wolves suddenly fell on a flock of goats, and 
destroyed a great number of them. In 
August, 1856, a wolf attacked a ealf grazing 
not more than 200 yards from the village of 
Grono, and devoured one-half of if. In 
November, 1857, a hunter came across a 
herd of chamois which seemed to be sharply 
pursued; suddenly he discovered that a 
pack of no less than seven wolves were 
trotting after them, but he was unable to 
get within shot of the robbers. In July, 
1858, they greatly disturbed the herds on 
the Uri Alps. In Pruntrut young wolves 
are frequently found, which were either 
whelped there or have’ strayed from the 
adjacent French forests. 

Before the beginning of this century the 
discovery of a wolf-trail was the signal for 
a general rising of the parishes, and the old 
chroniclers say, ‘‘ Whenever a wolf is dis- 
covered, a storm is raised about its ears; a 
whole district engages in the chase till it is 
killed or driven away.” ‘The latter was 
more ‘requently the result of a “ general 





hunt,” for wolves, when they have fed well, 
hastily quit the district, as if suspecting 
they will be pursued. ‘Large nets were em- 
ployed in capturing them, which the tra- 
yeller can still see at the villages of the 
Leberberg and the town-hall of Davos, where, 
till very recently, upwards of thirty wolves” 
heads and jaws grinned under the roof, and 
testified to the number that infested those 
mountains. In the Vaudois Jura there still 
exists a peculiar organisation for wolf-hunt- 
ing, belonging exclusively to a certain asso- 
ciation, which has its own officers, laws, and 
tribunals. Tho leader divides the hunters 
into two parties, one of which, armed with 
guns, waits for the beasts, while tho other 
men, armed with bludgeons, act as beaters, 
and drive the game noisily towards the sports- 
men. So soonas the robber is slain the fact 
is announced by a blast of six trumpets, and 
there is a public feast at the village inn, the 
expenses of which its skin defrays ; and those 
sportsmen who have disobeyed the leader’s 
orders are punished by having water to 
drink, and being bound with chains of straw. 
As no one can become a member of tho 
association till he has been present at three 
wolf-hunts, fathers are accustomed to carry 
their boys with them in their arms. 

Excavating wolf-holes was also customary 
in olden times, and Gessner tells us that a 
hunter of the name of Gobler once made a 
triple capture on one of these oceasions, 
consisting of a wolf, a fox, and an old woman, 
not one of the three having ventured to stir 
during the night for fear of the others. 

The prowling wolf is most addicted to 
attacking sheep, and its most bitter and 
savage foes are, consequently, the true 
sheep-dogs. Sometimes it will burrow at 
night through the ground into the sheep- 
stall, though it is not naturally a burrowing” i 
animal. With widely-opened jaws, that dis- 
play the frightful rows of sharp white teeth 
and the extraordinarily wide red throat, it 
springs on the largest sheep, holds it down 
with its fore foot, and tears it with its tecth. 
The great strength of the head and neck 
bones and muscles enables it to carry off a 
dead sheep, or even a roebuck, in its mouth, 
and to hold the animal so high in running 
that it does not touch the ground. During 
the last century it has hardly once attacked 
human beings in Switzerland: it generally 
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shuns them, and is very cowardly, unless 
starvation has driven it half-mad, or a 
Severe wound excites it to turn at bay. 
Thus, a gentleman of Misoczo, of the 
rame of Marea, on going to his front 
door cn a winter evening, was suddenly 
attacked by a ravenous wolf; but the cold- 
blooded, powerful man laid it dead at his 
feet with one blow of his fist. He then took 
it by the tail and threw it into the room 
in front of his wife, who had just before 
annoyed him. When a wolf is chased it only 
turns at bay when compelled. With its nose 
close to the ground, it runsalong with flashing 
eyes, with the hair on its neck and shoulders 
standing up, and its tail hanging down. If 
the dogs hunt it into a corner it will fight, 
rend two or three, and fly again so soon as it 
has cleared the road. There is hardly an 
instance where the wolf, on being shot, has 
dashed at the hunter, as the bear constantly 
does: in fact, it appears to be a greater 
coward than the lynx, or even the wild cat. 
Wolves captured in stalls and poultry-yards 
have often been killed without offering the 
slightest resistance, 

A very remarkable wolf-hunt took place 
at Biasca in 1773. A huntsman found a 
fox-trap he had laid in the wood near the 
town closed and robbed, and the snow before 
it discoloured with blood. He suspected the 
visit of some large beast of prey, and fol- 
lowed the fresh track with a couple of 
sturdy men It ran up to a small eave in 
the mountains, where a wolf was supposed 
to dwell. The narrow entrance led to the 
conjecture that the brute was lying in an 
awkward position, and hence one of the 
pursuers resolved to crawl into the cave 
with a couple of ropes. Here he discovered 
the wolf, which was unable to turn, tied its 
hind legs firmly together above the knee, 
and retreated backwards as fast as he could 
out of the hole. The others wound the rope 
ever the branch of a tree close by, and hauled 
Jhe struggling snarling brute out till it 
hung from the bough. The wolf savagely 
threw its head back, and had bitten one of 
the ropes through, when the hunters at- 
tacked it with stout sticks, and beat it to 
death. 

In the valley of St. Nicholas, in the Val- 
lais, the cowherds establish a patrol when 
the trail of a wolf or bear is discovered. 





They set up a stick in the ground by ihe 
spot; every person interested in the matter 
has to go the rounds in turn, and notch tho 
stick as a token of having done so. If he 
does not perform this duty he is held re- 
sponsible for any injury that may be dono 
during the day. 

This Northern jackal, it is well known, 
follows armies readily, and visits at night 
the deserted battle-fields to prey on the 
corpses. When once it has tasted human 
flesh it prefers it to any other, and will dig 
for dead bodies. When, at the close of tho 
last century, the Russians, Austrians, and 
French waged a sanguinary war in tho 
highest mountain valleys and rarely-trodden 
passes, and hundreds of unhoused corpses 
rotted in the ravines and forests, wolves 
were found searching for prey, in company 
with eagles and ravens, at spots they had 
never visited before. A large number of 
them were killed, in consequence, in 1799, 
in the Grisons and the smaller cantons. 

The wolf, when sitting at the skirt of the 
wood or trotting through the forest, re- 
sembles in build and colour a mastiff so 
closely that it might be mistaken for one, 
and appears to be of the same family, And 
yet the two animals have always shown a 
determined enmity for each other. Tho 
strong wolf is glad to get out of tae way of 
the much weaker dog. The latter shudders 
and bristles its hair when it scents a wolf. 
Only those strong and faithful dogs which 
guard the flocks of Bergamasque sheep on 
the Alps of the Engadine dare > attack the 
prowling robber without help, and fight a 
deadly contest with it. If the wolf proves 
the master it devours the mangled dog, 
while the latter, if victor, loathes a wolf even 
when dead. But here the wolf’s own rela- 
tives perform what the dog has left undone 
by greedily following the trail and devouring 
their wounded brother. We need no better 
proof than this of the greediness, faithless- 
ness, and villainy of the vulpine nature. 

The wolf occupies a very low rank among 
animals, and is one of the most offensive of 
the beasts of prey. It rivals the most 
savage in greediness, trickery, and perfidy ; 
while at the same time it displays no trace 
of the nobility of the lion, the bravery of 
the polar bear, the humour of the brown 
bear, or the attachment of the dog. Cun- 
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ning and distrustful, it is daring without 
cleverness, fearfully repulsive, and the ugliest 
of animals. It only resembles the dog cor- 
poreally. We cannot say that it is tho 
savage dog—the dog in a state of nature: it 
is rather the utterly corrupted dog, possess- 
ing all the bad qualitics of that animal and 
none of the good. The gregarious tendency, 
rarely found in beasts of prey, is only osten- 
sible and the result of a love of prey and 
murder. Wolves only join together in packs 
in order to overcome a powerful animal, and 
in such a case one of them gives chase whilo 
the others try to cut off the retreat of tho 
quarry, and, so soon as they have secured it, 
they separate, As they very quickly digest 
food, even bones, they always aro hungry 
and greedy, and almost insatiable, in spite 
of their starved appearance. After a meal 
they eat a little grass, as dogs do. Tho only 
good quality of the she-wolf is her faithful 
care of her whelps. She protects them 
courageously, and always returns to them 
after a long period. In Jura a suckling 
wolf was killed, and a few days later three 
whelps were found starved to death in an 
adjacent valley. 

All attempts at taming these ungovern- 
able beasts aro failures. The best-trained 
wolf returns to its savage life when it has 
the chance, to become once more the old, 
ignoble wanderer, and the most watchful 
care will not kindlo a spark of attachment 
in its low temper. Stil, itis an interesting 
fact that dogs and wolves, in spite of their 
animosity, will breed, and the cross is fro- 
quently used for sporting purposes. Variety 
of colour is rarely found among tho Swiss 
wolves; but in Gessner’s day black wolves 
were common in the Rhine valley and the 
Grisons. In the Pyrenees such are common 
now-a-days; and in the Ardennes a whito 
variety has been found. In Hungary two 
sorts of wolf are known—the so-called 
“forest wolf,” or common yellowish-grey 
breed, so frequent in the Carpathians, Poland, 
and Russia, and tho smaller ‘*Pusta wolf” 
of the plains, 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


The Mouffion—Summer sheep pastures—Disasters 
to the fiocks—Vallais superstitions—The Berga 
masque sheep—Up the mountains—The shep- 
herds—The Alp—The sheep-dogs—Ewo milk 
cheeses—The Tessini—The return journey, 

The rocky mountains of Sardinia, Corsica, 
Crete, and Southern Spain are inhabited by 
large flocks of wild, foxy-coloured Moufilor 
sheep, with white snout and belly, and light 
rims round the eyes. They aro powerful, 
agile animals, hardly inferior to the ibex 
in leaping, and are tho principal object of 
the chase in the countries they inhabit. 
From this wild species our common doniestic 
sheep are supposed to be descended. 

Sheep-breeding is not very important in 
Switzerland, the flocks being small and the 
pastures shamefully neglected. The most 
remarkable breed is the Bergamasque sheep, 
to which we shall presently refer moro par- 
ticularly as an animal peculiar to the moun- 
tains. Tho summer pastures of the sheep 
are in districts inaccessible to the cows, 
reaching to nearly 9,000 feet above the sea 
level, and are often mere oases in the midst 
of leagues of glaciors and fallon rocks. The 
sheep are brought to them with great labour, 
being sometimes carried, or even dragged 
up with ropes over the rocks, as, for in- 
Stance, at the “Trifft’ on the Viescher 
glacior. They are tended by a boy, who 
must take especial care not to drive the 
flocks over the surface of the Jin, which 
would render them snow-blind, and to lead 
them away from the mountains before a 
snow-storm, for, if overtaken by the tem- 
pest, thoy will often lie down and sooner 
perish of cold and hunger than leave the 
spot. The shepherd strews some salt each 
night before his flock, which they carefully 
lick up. In remote and desolate Alpine 
regions, small flocks of sheep are found in a 
half-wild condition, the property of no owner 
and whose lambs have fallen a prey to 
rayens, eagles, and liimmergeier. As a rule, 
the Swiss beasts of prey are more dangerous 
to sheep than any other domestic animals, 
So soon as the flocks are driven up the 
mountains in spring, the vultures collect in 
many valleys of the Grisons, where they are 
never seen at other seasons, and pay regular 
visits to them cnce or twice a weck, ‘The 
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bears are still more dangerous to the 
Rheetian flocks, as they often kill thirty 
head in one night. In 1854 they made a 
grand haul; although during the summer a 
hunter killed a she-bear and three cubs in 
the Miinster valley, others appeared at 
numerous spots. On one pasture four bears 
were seen playing together in August, and 
there appear to be fron eight to ten regular 
lodgers in the forests above Siiss. 

In Appenzell and other places a few sheep 
are frequently attached to a herd of kine. 
In German and French Switzerland only the 
meat and wool are used, the milk never. 
The higher the sheep can graze, and the 
drier the summer, the better they prosper. 
Unlike the horned cattle, they ascend the 
mountains as the season advances, and in 
autumn will not unfrequently go up to the 
already snow-clad heights, where they are 
certain to perish unless driven back by force. 
The flocks often meet with disasters, as, 
through their instinct of imitation, sheep 
always follow the bell-wether, even when it 
leaps down an abyss. Sometimes they are 
driven to this desperate course by strange 
dogs; sometimes by a hail-storm, by which 
no less than two hundred once fell dead on 
the Hohe Messmer; or at times an unlucky 
lightning-flash kills the entire closely-packed 
flock. Not a year passes without such 
accidents. In Freyburg a storm killed, in 
1858, ninety sheep at once; in June, 1859, 
the lightning destroyed thirty-five on the 
Glirnisch Alp. On the other hand, the 
owners suffer very slightly from sheep- 
stealers, for such offenders are everywhere 
severely branded by the people, like the 
reindeer murderers among the Lapps. The 
people of Zermatt still tell how a sheep- 
stealer on the Matterhorn pastures was 
metamorphosed into a sheep, and bleated 
incessantly till he was set at rest by the 
exorcism of a priest.* 


* The Vallais is very rich in spectres. Popular 


tradition there is acquainted with several enchanted 
animals, such as the dancing ass of Zermatt, the 
flying dragon of Vouyry, the giant bull of the 
Zauchet Alp, Emperor Maximins’s golden calf at 
La Soye, the three-legged horse and squinting 
green-eyed Rathhaus sow at Sitten, the goat of 
Monthey, the treasure-guarding serpent at Lierre, 
&e, At St. Maurice a dead white trout floats on 
the surface of themonastery pond when one of the 
eauc’s is going to die. 








A very peculiar and interesting species of 
domestic animals is found in the Bergamasque 
sheep, which annually migrate from tho 
valleys of Brescia and the plains of Southern 
Tessin to the Engadine Alps, where they 
pass the summer, This breed is much 
larger than the common one: the animals 
are Jong-legged, generally white, carry their 
head high, have an arched nose, a sort of 
dewlap hanging from the lower jaw to tho 
chest, and pendent ears. When snow sets 
in they bleat in a deep bass voice, and the 
ewes call their lambs with the same sound. 
Observers have found that this breed is of a 
very melancholy turn, and declare that a 
lamb can never be seen frisking like the 
young of other sheep. 

Every year, when the vegetation of the 
highest Engadine pastures begins to peep 
out, the nomadic flocks may be seen on the 
roads that lead from the marshes of Tessin 
to the Adda and the Lake of Como. The 
long train of sheep move on slowly, browsing 
as they go. Large, thin, long-haired dogs 
accompany them, and form a vigilant police. 
At the head of the procession walks a 
shepherd, and one or two close it. They 
are inhabitants of the Bergamasque valleys 
Seriana and Bembrana, where silk-growing 
and agriculture are carried on, and sheep- 
breeding in the inhospitable side valleys. 
The wandering flocks are the property of 
several herdsmen, generally related to each 
other, who form a species of partnership, 
and have led this nomadic life for genera- 
tions. At the head of themisa chief known 
as il pastore; he goes to the Grisons early 
in the spring in order to contract for the Alp 
he intends to use, and make the requisito 
preparations for the following flock. The 
weather-beaten faces of the shepherds, shaded 
by coal-black hair and beards, are often 
excessively handsome, with their fiery eyes 
and snow-white teeth. They wear coarse 
woollen coats and breeches, and a pointed, 
broad-brimmed hat. In cold or rainy weather 
they throw a white cloak over them, ard 
their shirts are always white and clean, 
however poor their general appearance may 
be. The rear of the procession is formed by 
one or more well-laden donkeys of a largo 
and stately breed, which carry as much as 
an ordinary sumpter horse. The members 
of the society take charge of the flocks in 
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tuin: while some are with the sheep, the 
rest remain for awhile in their native 
valleys and help their families in their 
agricultural tasks. The pastore alone is 
exempt from the management of the flocks, 
as he spends his time in selling sheep, 
cheese, and such things, though he often 
voluntarily aids his partners in other matters. 
If the spring weather be at all warm, the 
flocks only travel at night; but in the cold 
autumn days of their return, by day. 
Careful as the shepherds are, they do not 
hesitate to leave most of their duty to the 
excellently broken-in dogs, one of which 
generally looks after a flock. They travel 
along a familiar road, and always put up at 
the same inns. In each parish they pay a 
small sum to cover the expenses of what the 
flecks have eaten along the road; this fre- 
quently amounts to a rather heavy toll. 

On the Alp, which is often rented and 
kept by several proprietors, the expenses 
being shared according to the number of 
sheep, the animals are divided into four 
flocks, consisting of the ewes and lambkins, 
the fattening sheep, the rams, and the milk- 
ing sheep. Tach division has its special 
pasturage on the Alp, and is guarded by a 
shepherd with his dog, who, if the grazing- 
ground be too remote from the chief chalet, 
builds his own little hut. The chief hut has 
three apartments—the kitchen, sleeping and 
store room—with sometimes a species of stall 
for the flock. The dogs keep careful watch 
over their flocks, and never leave them. 
Should a stranger make his appearance, the 
dog of that district runs to receive him, and 
silently accompanies him to its frontier ; but 
if he approach the flock if will seize and 
hold him till the shepherd comes up. The 
food of the men is very frugal, although they 
are generally well to do. Morning and 
evening they swallow a polenta made of 
miaize or millet, with a little whey or cheese. 
Theix scle drink is water, and they never 
see soup, bread, or butter. They are re- 
served and taciturn, and are never heard to 
sing like the other herdsmen. They spend 
the whole day and half the night with their 
flocks, and discharge their duties with great 
care and punctuality. Some old hay piled 
up on a wooden board constitutes their bed, 
and over it they throw their cloaks and 
Llankets, using their coat asa pillow. It is 







not uncommon to find an old man of eighty 
among them. As the sheep do not scatter, 
a certain fixed plan of conducting them to 
the pastures is pursued. Mach division oc- 
eupies a proportionate space, and the animals 
follow the shepherd over crags and glaciers, 
keeping close together. A shrill whistle is 
the signal to start, and a counterfeited bleat 
induces the sheep to follow. When they are 
to stop their leader halts, slowly walks round 
the flock, and calls up the more remote ani- 
mals by a sharp ery. When together tho 
sheep graze quietly till the signal to start 
once more is given. They are thus guided, 
without the slightest difficulty, to the most 
remote spots and smallest patches of grass. 
As these sheep, however, owing to their size 
and weight, tread very heavily, and march 
so close together, they frequently ruin tho 
pasture-grounds. Moreover, they eat twice 
as much as the ordinary sheep. 

Tf, as often happens in the Engadine, the 
sheep scent a wolf, lynx, or bear, the whole 
flock keep close together ; the dog then goes 
ahead, and tries, by barking, to summon the 
shepherd. Courageous as ho is, the sheep- 
dog will not always venture single-handed to 
attack a wild beast, but two or three together 
will give a good account of it. The dogs are 
only fed on bran and water, or whey, and, 
owing to this and their great amount of 
exercise, are remarkably thin. The sober and 
solemn character of the Bergamasque sheep 
is accounted for by the many hardships to 
which they are exposed. If surprised hy 
snow, they are compelled to remain in the 
open air, frequently for days together, with- 
out a morsel of food. In such cases they 
keep close together, and stand on the rocks 
bleating in a melancholy way. Their wool 
is abundant, but coarser in quality than that 
of the common sheep. It is shorn twice a 
year, and woven into a coarse cloth for the 
Austrian army. The flesh is hard and un- 
palatable, but extremely fat. If a sheep dies 
naturally, the bones are removed, and the 
flesh is salted and dried in the air on stakes, 
or on the roof of the hut. Twenty or thirty 
of these carcasses may often be seen hanging 
upatonce. A high price (tenpence a pound) 
is given for this dried meat in Italy; and 
tho shepherds are accused of playing tricks 
by buying common cast sheep and curing 
the meat in this way. 
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The Tessini (the shepherds are gencrally 
so called from passing the winter in Tessin) 
derive a further profit from the sheep 
milk, Milking is regarded by them as a 
very tedious job. They drive the sheep into 
a fold, at the farther gate of which two shep- 
herds are seated, who capture each sheep as 
it tries to escape, and milk it with two 
fingers. As, however, a good sheep only 
yields from four to six tablespoonfuls of milk 
daily, and three hundred give but one- 
fourth of the quantity required for churning, 
the shepherd makes up the other three- 
fourths with cow or goat milk, so that the 
eclebrated two-pound ewe-milk cheeses are 
fictions. Probably, though, this admixture 
of milk imparts their agreeablo flavour to 
them. The puina, or sweet whey cheese, is 
then set apart in canvas bags todrain. This 
whey cheese is remarkably rich and sweet, 
and eaten as a great delicacy in the Grisons; 
Lut it soon turns sour, and when salted is not 
so agreeable, The remainder of the whey 
is mixed up with more milk, and converted 
into a curd, which forms the food of the 
shepherds and dogs. This branch of in- 
dustry is quite peculiar to the Alps, but it 
is on the decrease, and the Bergamasque 
shepherds allow that it is growing every year 

oss and less profitable. Of late years, too, 
they have given up driving their handsome 
mules into tho mountains, and only take 





with them a dozen or two of the animals 
which are out of condition and stand in need 
of good summer pasture. When they have 
any business in the valleys to transact. they 
usually ride down on thes9 animals, and 
their dark, powerful figures, with their 
pointed sombrero hats and light-coloured 
cloaks, form a picturesquo feuture in the 
landscape as they trot briskly down tho 
mountain-side. 

When September arrives and puts an end 
to their labours and occupations, the pastore 
pays his rent with great punctuality, and 
the invigorated flocks commence their home- 
ward march. The asses are laden with the 
blankets and utensils, on the top of which is 
placed the polenta kettle, with the stick 
employed to stir it; and, on an appointed 
day, all the flocks which have summered in 
the Alps of the Grisons are collected at 
Burgofesio to be sheared. To prevent any 
confusion, the sheep belonging to each flock 
are marked differently on one ear. The 
caravan then proceeds to the more civilised 
plains of Piedmont, or to the vicinity of 
Brescia, Crema, and the Lower Tessin, whera 
the sheep are again divided into separate 
flocks, and at night shut up in the folds and 
watched by the dogs. They rarely pasg the 
winter under shelter, and, being well har. 
dened, are subject to but few diseases, 





The Moufilon, 
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BY TUE RLY. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S, 


— 
THE CAT TRIBE. 


HE large and important group of animals which now come before our notice 
are proverbial for the exceeding beauty of their form, and the never-failing 
grace of their action. 

Whether we look at the stately and majestic lion, with his grand mass of tawny 
mane and tufted limbs; whether at the tiger, with its smooth, sleck fur and 
waving stripes; whether at the leopard, with its richly-spotted hide, or at the 
tiger-cat, its miniature, or even at our own domestic cat, we find that this one 
attribute of gracefulness is common to them all, however diverse their shape and 
colour. None of the Felidse can be ungraceful, whatever position they may assume, 
and whether they haunt the desert, the jungle, the tree, or the hearth, they display 
in every movement an unconscious grace that baffles the pencil of the most 
accomplished draughtsman. 

Watch the lion as he stalks about his narrow den, with hig noiseless step and 
tossing mane, ever and anon raising his mighty voice in deep thunder notes that 
cause the whole building to shake and ring. Look at the tiger as it restlessly paces 
its wooden floor, impatient of restraint and glaring impotently into the open space 
beyond, and see how the striped and glossy skin slips backwards and forwards as 
the creature walks, how the shoulder-blades play at every step, and how the whole 
being is instinct with life and latent power. Or watch the leopards as they leap 
about their den in all the exuberance of their mercurial temperament, and see how 
essentially they are creatures of grace and beauty. 

The leading characteristics by which the Felide are distinguished are few and 
easily detected, and may be seen to perfection in our domestic cat. Ixamine the 
teeth of a cat, and you see those of a lion, or tiger, or leopard; and the same may 
be said of its fect. All the Felidee use their fect for the capture of their prey, and 
are thus distinguished from the dog tribe, which as invariably use the teeth, A 
lion or cat strikes with its paws, a dog snaps with its teeth, and never do we find 
that this rule is violated. The cat certainly uses her teeth when she wishes to tear 
up and devour her prey, but in catching it she invariably employs her paws. The 
whole structure of the limbs is different, so that the dog is not only unwilling, but 
positively unable, to strike a blow with his paws. 

Tf possible, the reader should examine the limbs of a dead cat, and see how 
beautifully the claws of the fore feet are retracted into their sockets when the animal 
places its limbs in the walking attitude. When he has studied this part of the 
anatomy, he should strip off the skin, and notice the position of the claw, and the 
effective but simple arrangement of the tendons by which this end is achieved. 
The best plan of exhibiting the difference of the structure is by making skeleton 
preparations of the paws of a dog and a cat, taking care to retain the tendons 
in their places, 


There are few animals respecting which there have becn more contradictory 
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ascounts than the Lion (Leo barbarus). Imagination, rather than fact, has so 
frequently been the source from which certain authors have drawn their inspiration, 
that a feeling of mistrust is always felt respecting any accounts of the Lion ; and 
when we find that travellers who have undoubtedly had personal experience of the 
animal express contradictory opinions of it, we scarcely know how to reconcile 
such discrepant histories. 

On reading the various accounts of the Lion, we sometimes wonder whether 
the authors are writing of the same animal, so radical aze the differences in thes 





TL» Atrican Lion at the “ Gardens.” 


statements. According to some writers the Lion is a magnificent and lordly animal, 
stalking majestically over the soil, which he feels to be his own, an acknowledged 
king among beasts, and terror of mankind. 

He is represented as possessed of a chivalrous courage which urges him to 
sttack the strong and spare the weak, to leap upon and kill the armed man, but to 
draw aside from the unarmed who asks his mercy. He will eat nothing which he 
has not killed, and, after satisfying his own appetite and that of his family, turns 
the rest of the prey over to the obsequicus jackals by whom it was pointed out. In 
short, all the qualities which characterise the knight of ancient romance were 
attributed to the Lion, who was held up to admiration as a quadrupedal Bayard, 
sans peur et sans reproche. 

Other writers take just the opposite view of the case, and can hardly speak 
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badly enough of the animal, which they assert to be a sneaking, cowardly, and 
giuttonous beast, without a single good quality to redeem his character. See, for 
example, the account given of it by Dr. Livingstone, who is likely to know some- 
thing about the animal in a state of freedom, having frequently met with it, and 
been once attacked, knocked down, bitten, and his arm broken by an angry Lion. 
Yet, though he experienced such forcible proofs of its strength and ferocity, he 
totally denies its majestic presence, and expresses considerable doubts of its 
courage. The false bravery of rage, hunger, or despair he grants to the animal, 
but flatly denies the existence of the many noble qualities which have been attri- 
buted to it. 

How are we to reconcile these opposite statements? Perhaps we need not 
reconcile them at all, nor fancy that one set of writers have invented ‘travellers’ 
tales,” and that the other sct have toid the truth. Each may have told the exact 
truth of the animal, but have seen it under different aspects and in different 
conditions. A hungry Lion, for example, behaves in a very different manner from 
one which has just satisfied the cravings of its appetite: the one being alert, active, 
and watchful, and the other sluggish, apathetic, and somnolent. 

Locality has much to do with the disposition of the Lion. When a new route 
has been struck out, passing through Lion-haunted spots, the few first travellers 
are generally amazed by the Lions which have had no experience of man as a 
fighting animal, and are totally ignorant of fire-arms. Such travellers, therefore, 
would write of the Lion as a fierce and courageous beast, that would attack a 
whole host of men, and bravely wage the unequal combat. Even when fire-arms 
are carried, and used inefliciently, the Lion learns to disdain them and their bearers, 
and cares nothing for the sight or report of a gun. But when the road is traversed 
by the cool-headed European, who carries his loaded rifle in readiness, and hits 
when he fires, the Lion conceives a deep respect for man, and declines to face so 
formidable a foe, unless inspired by the false courage already mentioned. 

This suggestion will explain the remarkable difference of behaviour observed in 
the Lion by various travellers. M. Jules Gérard gives an account of the Lion of 
Algeria which shows it to be a most formidable animal, having the heartiest 
contempt for the natives and their guns, and attacking without hesitation a large 
party of armed men. 

The reason for this behaviour is to be found inthe context. M. Gérard describes 
the manner in which some thirty or forty Arabs will stand with their backs against 
a wall, and their guns pointed at, or rather towards, a solitary Lion. The aspect of the 
animal frightens them so much, that out of the whole volley not a single shot will 
strike the animal in a fatal place, and in all probability he will be missed by every 
bullet, No one can wonder that the Lion despises his assailants, and that he will 
attack those from whom he feels that he can receive no injury. Any coward can 
do that, and would be the more likely to act in such a manner, simply because he 
was a coward. 

Before describing the different kinds of Lion, I will mention the chief pecu- 
liarities in its structure, as well as a few of the habits which are common to Lions 
all over the world. 

In the first place, the systematic zoologists of the present day have separated the 
Lions from the genus Felis, and formed them into a new genus, under the title of 
Teo, The chief and most obvious distinction between the two genera lics in the 
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tail, the tip of which is tufted in the genus Leo. Moreover, at the very extremity 
of the tail, and hidden by the long hair, is a small claw-like projection, which is 
very loosely attached, and falls off if subjected to violence. As to the rest of the 
structure, the difference between a lion and tiger is very trifling. Take off the 
skin, and you can scarcely distinguish the one animal from the other, while 
the skeletons are so similar that none but a good comparative anatomist can 
determine their identity. 

The general habits of the Lion are so well known that I need not recapitulate 
them, and will only make one or two observations. The animal is popularly 
reported to leap upon the back of the giraffe, and there to cling, tearing and gnawin g 
at the flesh, while the tortured victim speeds onwards, until it at last sinks from loss 
of blood, and permits its conqueror to destroy the last quiverings of life. The 
Lion’s ride over the Desert has been thesubject of many poems and no few pictures, 
but neither poet nor artist would now dare to illustrate such a theme. In the first 
place, the Lion does not range very far from home, but prowls around his den, 
issuing forth by night, and returning by day to his lair, where he may be found 
by those who are accustomed to Lions and their habits. In the next place, a single 
Lion would not attack so large a beast as a giraffe, the hide of which is nearly an 
inch in thickness. Several Lions have been seen to do so, and Mr. Andersson, in 
his well-known and beautiful work, ‘‘ Lake Ngami,” mentions that he saw a party 
of Lions attack a giraffe and pull it down, several leaping on the animal, and 
literally overbalancing it by their weight, and so bringing the throat within reach 
of their claws. 

The Lion by no means disdains, as is said by many of the older writers, to feed 
upon animals which it has not killed. On the contrary, it is only too glad if 
ib can meet with a dead animal, and will feed upon it greedily. It is by 
employing dead animals as baits that the Lion can be drawn within reach of 
the hunter’s bullet. Any animal will answer for this purpose, and the Lion will 
feed freely on the body of an antelope, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, jackal, horse, or 
buffalo, always giving the preference to the largest animal. 

It isa monogamous animal—that is, keeps to the same mate year after year, but, 
if it should lose its consort, it speedily consoles itself by a second marriage. Gene- 
rally the Lioness is a fiercer animal than her mate, and when she is burdened by 
the care of a young family she becomes more than ordinarily savage. 

There are several specimens of the Lion in the Zoological Gardens, some of 
which have resided within their dens for a considerable period. In one cage may 
be seen a fine example of the African Lion, which has a habit of parading his den 
at regular hours. This peculiarity is most fortunate, as it gives to those who are 
acquainted with it an opportunity of watching the splendid animal as it stalks to 
and fro in the narrow bounds within which its walks are circumscribed. The 
illustration which accompanies this account was sketched at several intervals, the 
artist taking advantage of the regular habits of the animal. 

As the Lion paces to and fro, the reader is advised to watch the method of its 
walk, which is something like that of the elephant, described at page 199, except that 
it is easier and lighter, and that the fore paws are picked up in a curiously quick 
manner as soon as the hind feet touch the ground. The splendid mass of hair with 
which its head and neck are covered should be noticed, as well as the long, thie 
fringe on each side of the abdomen, and the tufts on the limbs, The yak, whieh 
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may be seen at a little distance from the Lion’s house, is notable for a similar 
fringe of long, dark hair. 

This Lion has a fine talent for roaring, and at various times of the day exercises 
his powers right willingly. After listening to the terrible voice of the Lion, it is 
easy to *mderstand how the strongest nerves may give way for a moment when 
the animal follows up its angry roar with a charge, and how deep must be the 
respect with which the natives regard this animal. Often have I seen a whole bevy 
of visitors flee in affright when the Lion has roared angrily and dashed at the bars, 
and, indeed, no one can view unmoved those fury-flashing eyes and those out- 
stretched paws, horrent with their curved and trenchant talons. Strange, then, 
must be the courage of the South African savage, and great his devotion to his 
chief, when, at the simple word of their tyrant, a chosen band of warriors has 
been known to surround a Lion and take him prisoner, without inflicting a 
single wound. 

How variously the same events strike different people, according to the consti- 
tution of their minds! While talking to Mr. T. W. Wood, the illustrator of these 
papers, the Lion began his usual series of roars, and, although we had often heard 
the sound, we could but be struck with admiration at the terrific grandeur of the 
notes as they reverberated through the building in a heart-quaking thunder. 
Others, however, seemed to be differently constituted, for, just after I had walked 
away, a woman began to pity the animat, and said to her triend, ‘‘ Poor Lion—he 
wants his tea!” Apropos of tea, I may mention that a large proportion of visitors, 
actuated by mistaken benevolence, will throw nuts and biscuits into the Lion’s cage. 

Another den contains a pair of Lions, both of them playful animals, their 
gambols having a strange appearance when their dimensions are taken into con- 
sideration. The Lioness from Babylon was presented to the Society, in 1856, by 
Mr. Alderman Finnis. The Lion, her companion, is unfortunately dead. Alto- 
gether, the specimens of the Lion now in this collection are well worthy of a visit, 
and should be seen about an hour before their feeding-time—i.e., at 3 P.M.—as 
then thay are all awake and lively, looking out anxiously for their food, and dis. 
playing the beauty of their form and the tone of their voice to the best advantage, 
Wen they have received their food, they generally hide as far as possible from 
public gaze, poking their heads into the darkest corner, and turning their tails to 
their disappointed visitors. 


Next in order comes the T1crr (Tigris regalis), that magnificent animal which 
is only scen in perfection in the jungles of India. The Tiger is exclusively an 
Asiatic animal, although the name has been wrongly applied to the great carnivora 
of other countries. In Southern America, for example, the title of Tiger is applied 
to the jaguar, of which we shall presently treat; and in Africa a large leopard is 
not unfrequently called by that name. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a handsomer quadruped in existence than the Tiger, 
with its richly-coloured fur and the easy grace of its movements. The Tiger can 
assume many aspects. Neyer desirous of fighting, especially when mankind are 
likely to be its foes, it endeavours to slink away from the hunter, making itself 
wonderfully small, crouching low upon the ground, and creeping under the grass 80 
stealthily that its striped fur can hardly be distinguished from the coarse reed-like 
grass among which it lurks, 
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‘This similitude between the colour of the animal and the locality in which it 
lives is seen in many creatures, and it is curious how even the huge bulk of one 
animal and the bright colours of another can harmonise so perfectly with surround- 
ing objects that the former can scarcely be distinguished. An elephant is a beast 
of prodigious magnitude, and yet the largest elephant that ever ranged the forest 
can stand within a few feet of the hunter and remain perfectly undistinguishable 
among the deep shades that surround it. 

The giraffe is a gigantic and conspicuous animal, its lofty head and mottled 
colours rendering it so unlike every other quadruped, that, if an inexperienced 
person were desired to select a quadruped which should be less capable of conceal- 
ment than any other, he would probably fix on the giraffe; yet, when the animal 
is standing among the scattered mimosa-trees on which it feeds, its long legs and 
neck standing out boldly against the sky, its general outline so strangely resembles 
that of the surrounding trees that even the quick and practised eye of the native 
hunter is sometimes at fault, and the powers of the telescope must be called upon 
before the question can be fully decided. All South African hunters have men- 
tioned this singular characteristic of the giraffe. 

The Lion, which haunts the open country, and wanders about by night, is 
clothed with a mantle of dun-coloured fur that effectually conceals him as he prowls 
after his prey. Even when a Lion has been lying close to a hunter—so close, 
indeed, that three paces would have brought the foes into contact—and every breath 
of the Lion was plainly audible, its form was so totally indiscernible that the rifle 
could not be levelled even by the aid of the experienced eye of its bearer. 

The puma, a tree-haunting animal, lies flattened on the horizontal branches, 
and can scarcely be distinguished from them, and the spotted skins of the leopard 
and jaguar harmonise so well with the light and shade of thick leafage that they 
may lie hidden among the boughs without fear of detection. 

Even the domestic cat exhibits in perfection this capability of concealment. 
My own cat, which is a large and boldly-striped animal, has appropriated a series 
of hiding-places which he frequents, always lying under shelter of a shrub or 
beneath some foliage. Of course, he knows not the reason for choosing such 
localities, and is not aware that the broken lines of the shrub, or the broken 
shadows of the foliage, are able to conceal him effectually from all ordinary eyes. 
Yet his instinct always leads him to such places, and, accustomed as I am to his 
peculiarities, and knowing all his hiding-places, I often pass by without seeing him, 
In the wild state this faculty is of the greatest use, enabling the creature to hide 
itself from the gaze of the swift-footed animals or ready-winged birds on which it 
feeds, and so to obtain by stratagem what it could never achieve by speed. 

Any one who has seen a cat lie in wait for a bird can understand how a leopard 
would act under similar circumstances; crouching flatly to the earth, with pricked 
ears and eager gaze, waiting patiently until its prey comes unwittingly within reach 
of its leap, and then springing with outstretched claws upon the hapless prey. 
Thus does the Tiger crouch in the jungle, awaiting the approach of some animal 
which is quietly feeding, unconscious of its impending fate, and which will speedily 
be struck senseless with a blow of the mighty paw, and be presently torn to pieces 
and devoured. 

One of the splendid Tigers in the collection was presented by Major Marston, 
and another by Michael H. Scott, Esq. Both of these animals were brought from 
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India. The larger Tiger, which is represented in the act of cleaning his face, is 
called “ Bill;” the Tigress is named ‘ Bessy.” 

I regret to say that the magnificent fighting Tiger, “ Jungla,” who had won sa 
many battles in his native land, and whose enormous dimensions and double stripes 
excited so much admiration, has died while on a tour. His portrait may be seen 
in Vol. I. of my “ Illustrated Natural History ;” and, though he never belonged 
to the Zoological Society, I mention him as being the finest specimen that I have 
seen. 


Pass we now to the Lroparp (Leopardus varius), several specimens of which 
are in the Gardens, some haying been brought from Africa, and others from Asia. 
A remarkably fine specimen of the African Leopard may be seen in the cage close 
vo the bear-pit, This animal is called ‘‘ Jumbo” by his keeper, and is rather an old 
snhabitant of the place. It is noticeable that nearly all those large Felidee possess 
eyes of similar hue, namely, very pale topaz yellow. 

The Leopard is a notable tree-climber, and cannot be seen to advantage unless 
furnished with a rude gymnastic apparatus on which it may show its skill. ‘The 
largest branches of forest trees afford excellent appliances for this purpose, and upon 
them the animal can disport itself at pleasure. 

When a little party of Leopards are furnished with such an apparatus, and are 
in a playful humour, they afford a charming sight. 

Sometimes the visitor can hardly see whether there is a Icopard in the cage, so 
closely do the animals lie among the branches. Perhaps one will be clinging tightly to 
the trunk of the tree, with its head lodged snugly in a fork, its cars depressed, and its 
eyes closed; another will be curled up on the ground, close to the branch; another 
will be stretched at full length on a horizontal bough, and another will be ensconced 
in the sleeping-trough. But when they become lively they are marvellously 
beautiful creatures, chasing each other up and down the tree, leaping from bough 
to bough with conscious security, and passing so rapidly from one spot to another 
that the eye can scarcely follow their movements; they are as gamesome as kittens, 
and they look as harmless, and the spectator can hardly bring himself to believe 
that they are in reality as fierce and bloodthirsty as the tiger itself. 

All, however, depends on their training. If brought up from a very early age, 
before they have tasted blood or experienced the fierce joys of the chase, they are 
throughout life as gentle as any domestic cat, and quite as amenable to discipline. 
In the Kast, the Leopard—I do not mean the hunting Leopard, or Chetah—is 
often tamed, and will follow its owner about as obediently as a dog. ‘JEyen the 
Tiger can be trained in a like manner, and in the towns of India a tame Tiger 
led about by a cord round his neck is no uncommon sight. Furopeans haye often 
kept tame Leopards, and many of my readers will remember Mrs. Lee’s interesting 
account of her Leopard ‘‘ Sai,” of his education, mode of living, and lamented 
death. 

‘* Jumbo” has been in the Gardens for several years, and seems to be in suffi- 
ciently good health to warrant a hope of along sojourn. He came from Morocco, 
and was presented by Drummond Hay, Esq. Another African Leopard was pre- 
sented by the King of Portugal, rather more than a year ago. Of the Asiatic 
Leopard there are seyeral specimens, one of which was presented by the Queen, 
and the others by the late King of Portugal in 1856. By some zoologists the 
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African and Asiatic animals are thought to be different species ; but I am inclined 
to believe that they are mere varieties of a single species. 


Perhaps the most magnificent of the Leopards is the Jaguar (Leopardus Onca} 
of Southern America. 

This splendid animal is popularly called the Tiger by the colonists—a name 
which has given rise to no small perplexity in the minds of zoological novices. It 
is spotted and generally coloured like the Leopard, but is easily to be distinguished 
from that animal by the greater whiteness about the face and throat, and the 
character of the spots, which are arranged in circles like a great number of rosettes, 
each with a single black spot in the centre. When full-grown it attains to a 
larger size than the Leopard, and is 2 formidable animal—the most formidable, 
indeed, as well as the handsomest, of the South American fauna. 

The Jaguar feeds on rather large animals, and takes them in various ways. 
Sometimes it catches the active monkeys, chasing them into the branches and 
seizing them, in spite of their wonderful agility. Sometimes it lies in wait for the 
tapir, knocks it over with a blow of its paw, and drags it off into the dense 
vegetation of the river-bank, where it eats its quarry in peace. Sometimes it 
turns fisherman, goes to the sea-shore and catches the turtle, scooping out the flesh 
with its lithe paw; and sometimes it lies by the river-side and adroitly knocks 
passing fish out of the water. 

The peceary often falls a victim to the Jaguar; but there are frequent instances 
where it has suffered signal retribution from its intended victims. ‘The common 
peceary it can mostly catch and devour without difficulty ; but the white-lipped 
species does not submit so easily. A Jaguar that has leaped into a herd of these 
animals has been set on by the determined warriors, and fairly cut to pieces with 
their tusks. On one occasion, when some trayellers were passing through the 
forests, they found the dead body of a Jaguar hanging by the hind legs from a 
branch, its head, shoulders, and fore legs being torn to pieces. The footmarks of 
a herd of peccaries, and the mangled body of one of their number, showed how the 
event had happened. Seeing a peccary passing beneath the tree, the Jaguar had 
slung himself down and seized it. At the ery of the terrified victim, the herd came 
rushing to the help of their comrade, attacked the Jaguar before he could recover 
his position, and killed him summarily. 

The strength of this animal is enormous. A Jaguar has been known to leap on 
a pair of oxen yoked together, to kill one of them, and to drag them both to a con- 
siderable distance, carrying the dead ox in his mouth and pulling the survivor after 
him, notwithstanding the resistance which the animal had made. ‘The living ox- 
which was quite unhurt, had made several fierce struggles, as was proved by the 
trail; but, in spite of his efforts, he had been dragged for at least half-a-mile up 
the side of a steep hill. 

The Jaguar is generally killed by certain professional hunters called “ tigreros,” 
who sell the skins at a good price. Most of the hides are exported to Europe, where 
they are in great demand as saddie-housings for cavalry regiments. 

The tigreros set to work in a very systematic manner, They make a couple of 
spears, mostly of wood, sharpened at one end, and the point hardened by fire, one 
being ten feet, and the other seyen feet, in length. They hunt in pairs, and 
beside the spears, each man has his cutlass and his gun or bow and arrows 
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When they have hunted down a Jaguar, one of the tigreros kneels down, and, 
placing both spears together and setting ten butts in the ground, he directs the 
points towards the spotted foe, just in the attitude of a soldier when kneeling to 
resist cavalry, 

When all is ready, the second hunter irritates the animal so as to make it 
spring at him, and, just as it does so, he sends a bullet or an arrow at its head, 
and not unfrequently kills or stuns it at once. Should the shot miss, the euimeal 





















































The Jaguar (Leopardus Orea). 


leaps forward with its paws spread apart in order to deliver a fierce stroke, and is 
transfixed by one or both of the spears, The hunters are then sure of their prey, 
for the animal is encumbered with the shaft of the spear, and cannot charge or 
escape, and is sure to die very soon of its wounds, Sometimes, but very rarely, it 
happens that the Jaguar holds his paws together or crosses them as he leaps, and 
in that case it strikes the spears aside, and will kill or maim the hunter that holds 
them, unless his companion be very ready with his weapons. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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BY AN ARMY CHAPLAIN. 


Ree acentury ago the Highlanders were regarded as little better than arace 
of savages, Their dress, their language, and their manners were the subject 
of ridicule among their Southern neighbours, and their well-known attachment to 
the house of Stuart excited the suspicion and the distrust of the government of 
the day. ‘* When the English thought of the Highlander at all,” says Macaulay— 
‘and it was seldom that they did so—they considered him as a filthy, abject 
savage, a slave, a papist, a cut-throat, and a thief.” The great historian then 
proceeds to show that this estimate bordered very closely on the truth, and that 
the Highlanders were little better than they were represented to be. Te seems to 
feel a cruel pleasure in exposing the weaknesses of those whose blood flowed in his 
own veins, and he, doubtless, meant to display in his picture of Highland manners 
a proof of his own impartiality, He gives implicit credence to all that he finds in 
‘“‘Burt’s Letters,” without reflecting that the author, from his very position, must 
have felt and written like a partisan. Burt was an officer of Engineers employed 
under General Wade in constructing those roads which opened up the Highlands to 
the advance of the English forces, He remained in the North from 1726 to 1737, 
and amused his friends in the South with those letters, in which he professed to 
describe the manners of the alien race among whom he was placed. ‘There is no 
reason to believe that he was wilfully untruthful, but the work in which he was 
engaged rendered him hateful to the Highlanders, and he hated them cordially in 
return. He was probably unconscious of this feeling himself, but it is perceptible 
in almost every line he wrote. Johnson carried with him to the Highlands all the 
prejudices of his countrymen, and a good many othiers peculiar to himself ; but his 
rugged nature was softened by the hospitality he everywhere met with, and he 
occasionally gives forth a grunt of approval. ‘The reaction produced by the 
publication of his ‘ Tour to the Hebrides’ was increased by the appearance of the 
poems and novels of Scott, which created a sort of furore in favour of everything 
Highland, and rendered the land of the mountain and the flood almost classical. 
Royalty itself condescended to listen to the songs which it would once have been 
treason to sing aloud; the garb of old Gaul was assumed by many who had no 
right to wear it; the tartan became a favourite article of dress with both sexes ; 
every nook and corner of the North was explored ; the land of Ossian became the 
land of romance, and its inhabitants were invested with every possible virtue. 
The gallant deeds of the Highland regiments in every quarter of the globe 
added to the general enthusiasm for Caledonians. It was long, indeed, before the 
English government would believe that they could be trusted ; to have armed the 
Ilighlanders about the beginning of the last century would have been deemed as 
much an act of insanity as to arm at the present hour the New Zealand Maoris. 
Scottish men were known to be under the control of their chiefs, and their chiefs, 
almost to a man, were devoted to the Pretender. No wonder, then, that the 
government hesitated before accepting their services ; it was not till 1730—only 
one hundred and sixty years ago—that the first experiment was made, Six com- 
panies of Highlanders were then raised, each company being independent of the 
other. They were known as the Il reicudan Dhu, or Black Watch, to distinguish 
them from the Seideran Dearag, or Red Soldiers, They derived their names from 
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the colour of their clothes ; the regular soldiers wore scarlet, as they do now, while 
the Highland companies retained their sombre tartan. There was no lack of men: 
gentlemen of good family were proud to serve as privates under their native officers ; 
for the whole country had been disarmed, and this indignity was deeply felt by a 
race who, even in times of peace, never went forth without dirk or claymore. ‘The 
cadets of good families were proud to serve, if only in the ranks, because they were 
thus entitled to bear arms; and to carry a weapon was regarded as a proof that the 
bearer was a gentleman, The pay privates received was small to a degree, yet 
poverty was so universal that the pittance they took from government was not to 
be despised. They were stationed in small parties over the country, and seem to 
have discharged the same duties as are intrusted to the rural police at the present 
day. In 1739 four additional companies were raised, and the whole were formed 
into a regiment of the line. Such was the origin of the first Highland regiment in 
the service—the gallant 42nd, still known as the Black Watch. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to trace the origin and history of all the 
Highland regiments. That task has already been ably performed by General 
Stewart, of Garth, who served for many years in the 78th Highlanders, and 
was appointed governor of the island of Tobago, in the West Indies, where 
he died, It is somewhat singular that Macaulay appears to have been ignorant 
of this work, which contains far more valuable information regarding the High- 
lands than is to be found in “ Burt’s Letters.” General Stewart’s book is now almost 
forgotten ; it is rarely to be met with save in the libraries of country gentlemen in 
the North, whose forefathers figure in its pages. But it deserves a better fate, 
No writer has ever possessed a keener insight into the manners and customs of tlie 
warlike race whom he was proud to hail as his countrymen, or has described them 
in peace and in war with a more graphic pen, By birth a Highlander, by pro- 
fession a soldier, he mingled freely with his clansmen, spoke their language, and 
lad ample opportunities of witnessing their courage in every quarter of the globe. 
His “ Military Annals” read like a romance; they have-all the charm of novelty, 
because they present us with a picture of manners and feelings that have now 
died out, 

“The simple system of primeval life— 
Simple but stately—hath been broken down ; 
The clans are scattered, and the chieftain power 
Ts dead.” 


It may be said with equal truth that our Highland regiments are dead; they 
live only in name, We have regiments composed chiefly of Scotchmen, but 
there are few Highland soldiers of pure Celtic origin, The Highlands must have 
been far more populous than they now are, or they never could have raised 
eighty-six regiments, including local corps, in the course of the four wars in 
which this country was engaged after 1740. Most of these regiments were formed 
between 1778 and 1809, and altogether they must have included in their ranks, 
from first to last, as many as 70,000 or 80,000 men. Some of them were raised 
before the American rebellion, and Lord Chatham takes credit to himself for having 
been the first to recognise their invaluable qualities in war :—‘ I sought for merit 
wherever it was to be found, It is my boast that I was the first minister who 
looked for it and found it in the mountains of the North. I called it forth, and 
drew into your service a hardy and intrepid race of men, who, when left by your 
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jealousy, became a prey to the artifice of your enemies, and had gone nigh to have 
overturned the state in the war before the last. ‘These men in the last war were 
brought to combat on your side; they served with fidelity, and they fought with 
valour, and conquered for you in every part of the world.” 

There is no exaggeration in this, and the minister is entitled to all the credit he 
claims. He knew that a race so warlike and restless would prove a source of 
constant danger unless those qualities were turned to some profitable account, and 
it was a wise and liberal policy to employ them in defence of that throne which 
they had recently almost overturned. The old feeling of clanship was retained ; 
the chiefs and their kinsmen received commissions, and their clansmen were proud 
to rally around them. Every gentleman of good birth who could raise a hundred 
men was appointed captain; those who could bring only twenty or thirty ranked 
as. subalterns. Sometimes a little pressure was used by the chiefs, but generally 
the men were ready to serve. The regiments thus raised were composed almost 
exclusively of Highlanders. Gaelic was spoken alike by officers and men, and 
chaplains familiar with the mountain tongue were appointed to every regiment. 
Gentlemen who could not obtain commissions at once were content to serve in the 
ranks till vacancies occurred. Two men of gentle birth, privates in the Black 
Watch, were presented to George II. in 1743. “They performed,” says the 
Westminster Journal, “the broadsword exercise, and that of the Lochaber axe 
cr lance, before his Majesty, the Duke of Cumberland, Marshal Wade, and a 
number of general officers assembled for the purpose in the great gallery of St. 
James’s. They displayed so much dexterity and skill in the management of their 
weapons as to give perfect satisfaction to his Majesty. ach got a gratuity 
of one guinea, which they gave to the porter at the palace-gate as they went out,” 
and this, not that they were dissatisfied with the gift, or that their purses were 
over-well plenished ; but they could not have accepted money without forfeiting 
their own respect and their position as gentlemen. 

Now it did sometimes happen that men not of the Highland race were smuggled 
into these Highland regiments. For example, two gentlemen, anxious to obtain 
commissions in the Black Watch, and unable to find the requisite number of men 
among their own countrymen, enlisted eighteen Irishmen at Glasgow. Some of 
them were O'Donnels, O’Lachlans, and O’Briens, and as such would have been at 
once rejected by Lord John Murray, the colonel, who would accept none but 
Highland recruits. The two ingenious gentlemen got over the difliculty by 
changing Patrick O’Donnel, O’Lachlan, and O’Brien into Donald Macdonnel, 
Maclachlan, and Macbriar, under which names they were enrolled in the regiment 
without any suspicion of their nationality, The Lowland Scotch seldom thought 
of entering these regiments, When the battle of Fontenoy was fought, there was 
not a soldier in the Black Watch born south of the Grampians, and only two of 
the Milesian Highlanders were alive. So high was the reputation of the regiment 
that it could always obtain more Highland recruits than were required. The 
bounty was a guinea and a crown ; but not gold attracted the young mountaineers : 
they were led to enlist by the thirst of glory and the honour of belonging to a 
regiment which had already covered itself with fame on many a hard-fought field. 
So late as 1776, when the Black Watch embarked for service in America, it still 
retained its strictly national character: all the officers but two were Highlanders, 
while among the privates we find 931 Highlanders, 74 Lowland Scotch, 5 
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Englishmen (in the band), 1 Welshman, and 2 Trishmen. This distinctive 
formation held till 1779, when an attempt was made to destroy the exclusively 
Highland character of the regiment by drafting into it a body of 150 recruits, the 
sweepings of the gaols of London and Dublin. The 42nd had hitherto borne a 
high reputation ; the conduct of the men had been exemplary; corporal punishment 
almost unknown, ‘The commanding officer remonstrated against the admission of 
these recruits, of whom 16 died during the voyage to America, and 75 others 
found their way to hospital on landing, ‘The government yielded to his remon- 
strances: the recruits were drafted into the 26th Regiment in exchange for the 
game number of Scotchmen, The introduction of the representatives of Richard 
Cameron into the Black Watch was attended with the worst consequences: flogging 
and like punishments became more frequent; and the men, accustomed to 
these degrading spectacles, lost that fine sense of honour which had hitherto 
distinguished them. 

When, in 1793, the 78th Regiment was raised, we find that the strength of the 
corps was 1,113 men, of whom 970 were Highlanders, 129 Lowland Scotch, and 
14 English and Irish. Several of the officers belonged to Lowland families, and 
brought a certain number of their retainers with them : the Englishmen probably 
belonged to the band, as in the case of the 42nd. In 1805 the proportion of men 
in the regiment, which was now stationed in India, was pretty much the same: it 
contained $35 Highlanders, 184 Lowlanders, 8 Inglish, and 9 Irish, The 
Highlanders must have been taller then than they are now. After the tallest men 
were selected for the Grenadier company, there still remained a hundred consider- 
ably above the standard of height in light infantry regiments, 

The Celtic element predominated equally in the 93rd or Sutherland Highlanders, 
which was raised in 1800, and consisted of 631 Highlanders, 460 of whom belonged 
to the county of Sutherland, Eleven years later the numerical strength of the 
regiment was 1,049: with the exception of 17 Irish and 18 English, all of these 
men belonged to Scotland. 

The 92nd or Gordon Highlanders was raised in 1794 by the last Duke of 
Gordon, then Marquis of Huntly, and by his mother, the beautiful and witty 
Duchess Jane. ‘The duchess used to frequent the country fairs, and when she saw 
a likely youth she would try every persuasion to induce him to enlist. When all 
other arguments failed, she would place a guinea between her lips, and no young 
Highlander, however pacific, could refuse the bounty thus proffered. One kiss of 
that beautiful mouth was worth dying for. 

hree-fourths of Duchess Jane’s regiment were Highlanders; all the rest were 
Lowlanders, except 35 Irishmen, whom one of the officers was obliged to accept, 
faute de mieux, to make up his complement. In 1825 the numbers were 716 
Scots, 51 English, and 111 Irish; in 1857, 1,043 Scots, 7 English, and 40 Irish. 

The only other regiment which retains the garb of old Gaul is the 79:h, or 
Cameron Highlanders, raised in 1793 by Allan Cameron, of Errach, in the 
northern counties. About four-fifths of the men were Highlanders; the rest were 
English or Irish. In 1857 the regiment consisted of 895 Scots, 87 English, and 
39 Irish. 

The Tist, 720d, and the 74th are also ranked as Highland regiments, and 
recruit chiefly in the North; but formany years they have substituted the trews for 
the kilt, and are composed chiefly of Lowland Scotch. The same may be said of 
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the regiments that retain the kilt; most of the men are Lowland Scotch, natives 
chiefly of the large manufacturing towns, The Highlands at present scarcely 
supply sufficient recruits to keep up the strength of two regiments; whereas we 
find that during the first forty years of this century the Isle of Skye, only 45 
miles long and 15 broad, gave us 21 lieutenant and major-generals, 45 lieute- 
nant-colonels, 600 majors, captains, and subalterns, 10,000 privates, and 120 
pipers. The recruiting parties stationed in that island meet now with indifferent 
success ; but it is the same everywhere in the Highlands, 

Many of the men in these old Highland regiments bore the same name. We 
find, for example, in one regiment of 800 men no less than 700 who have the 
word Mac prefixed to their names, In another we find no less than nine John 
Roses ; and as for Donald Macdonalds, their name was Legion. The drill-sergeant 
showed his ingenuity in distinguishing the bearers of the same cognomen by jocular 
allusions to their personal appearance, which must occasionally have been not 
altogether gratifying to the nick-named, In the same company there would be 
Donald Macdonald with the red hair, Donald with the big feet, Donald with the 
long legs, Donald of Skye, Donald of Harris, and so forth. Whenall other means 
of distinguishing his recruits failed him, the drill-sergeant had recourse to figures, 
and ranked them as Donald Macdonald No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. No wonder he 
occasionally got confused amongst so many Donalds, and lost his temper, 

About the close of the last century the citizens of Edinburgh found much 
amusement in listening to the calling of the muster-rolls of one of the newly-raised 
Highland regiments stationed there, and studying the ingenuity of the sergeants 
in distinguishing the countless Macs and Donalds in their different companies. 
The ludicrous effect of such scenes was enhanced by the guttural accent and 
imperfect English of the speakers, who, if we may judge by the following 
specimen, seem occasionally to have had peculiar ideas of military duty :— 

‘‘Tonald Mactonald No. 5,” cried the sergeant, going over the muster-roll of 
his company. 

“Tere!” cried a voice so shrill and abrupt that it excited a general titter in 
the ranks, and the unbounded indignation of the sergeant. 

‘“ Here, ye tamm’d rogue! Is that the way she speaks to a shentleman? But we 
a’ ken Tonald’s a liar, sae pit her down absent, and tak’ her to the guard-room.” 

“Tonald Mactonald No, 6,” continued the sergeant. 

There was no answer. The sergeant broke forth into a sort of soliloquy— 

“Tonald Mactonald No, 6; that’s my sister’s son frae Achallatus, Ay, ay, 
Tonald ; she was aye a modest lad, that never spak’ till she was spoken to, so we’l’ 
put her down present.” 

And thus the sergeant went over the whole roll, accompanying each name with 
some remark which showed the estimation in which he held the bearer, 

The soldiers of all these regiments wore the scarlet jacket and waistcoat, with a 
tartan plaid, the lower part of which was wrapped round the body, and the upper 
thrown loosely over the left shoulder. The plaid served a double purpose; it 
guarded the soldier’s shoulders and firelock from rain by day, and was used as a 
blanket by night. It was attached to his middle by a belt from which his pistol 
and dirk, or small dagger, were suspended. On his head was worn the blue bonnet 
with a border of tartan as at the present day, and a small tuft of feathers or a 
piece of bearskin ; the kilt was of different colours, to distinguish the regiments, 
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The arms were supplied by government, and consisted of a musket, a bayonet, and 
a large basket-hilted broadsword. In 1769 some alteration was made in the dress 
of the 42nd; the men were provided with white cloth waistcoats, and goatskin 
and buff leather purses; the officers began to wear light hangers, instead of the 
heavy broadsword, which was used only in full dress; and the sergeants were 
provided with carbines, and laid aside the ponderous Lochaber axes they had 
hitherto carried, In 1776 the broadswords and pistols were laid aside. The 
regiment was then serving in America, and it was objected that the broadswords 
impeded their movements by getting entangled in the brushwood. An attempt 
was subsequently made to induce them to dispense with the kilt, and to adopt the 
garb of the Saxon. It was objected to it then, as now, that it was too hot in 
summer and too cold in winter; but the Highlanders stood out stoutly against the 
proposed innovation, and the notion of changing the kilt was abandoned, “ We 
were allowed,” writes a veteran son of the Gael, “ to wear the garb of our fathers, 
and, in the course of six winters, showed the doctors that they did not understand 
our constitution ; for in the coldest winters our men were more healthy than those 
regiments who wore breeches and warm clothing.’ But now that the kilt is no 
longer worn in the Highlands, and few Highlanders enlist in the kilted regiments, 
it seems an anomaly to retain an article of dress which, we venture to say, was never 
worn by nineteen-twentieths of our present soldiers till they entered the army. A 
large proportion of the officers are Unglish, and it is rather hard that they should 
have to adopt adress which must strike them at first as barbarous, if not indecent, 
It is singular, however, that Englishmen serving in Highland regiments are usually 
as fond of the kilt as the Highlanders themselves, and would be quite as ready to 
protest against the adoption of a less peculiar costume. 

As to the Highlander’s mode of fighting, it was the simplest thing in the world. 
He discharged his musket, threw it aside, drew his bonnet over his brow, and rushed 
upon the foe, leaving all the rest to God and his own good broadsword. It was 
so that he conquered at Prestonpans and elsewhere, but it would be difficult to 
assert that his undisciplined valour rendered him superior to troops thoroughly 
drilled, or that the broadsword is more formidable than the bayonet. General 
Stewart, nevertheless, is of a different opinion :—“ From the battle of Culloden, 
where a body of undisciplined Highlanders, shepherds and herdsmen, with their 
broadswords cut their way through some of the best disciplined and most approved 
regiments in the British army (drawn up, too, on a field extremely favourable for 
regular troops), down to the time when the swords were taken from the High- 
landers, the bayonet was in every instance overcome by the sword.” 

In one of the skirmishes with the French in Egypt, a young sergeant of the 
78h killed six of the enemy with the broadsword ; the weapon was the same as 
that still used by sergeants in Highland regiments. The half-dozen Frenchmen 
were not cut down while retreating, but in fighting with the bayonet, hand to 
hand, against the broadsword. The gallant sergeant met his death-blow from a sabre 
stroke from behind as he was returning to his company, after cutting down the 
last of his six foes. Many other proofs of the efficacy of the basket-hilted weapon 
might be given, but we question whether its warmest admirers would prefer it to 
the bayontt in a close attack. In another paper we will tell some anecdotes of 
frays wherein Highlanders have taken a principal part. 
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A STORY RELATED BY 


NE very sultry day in the month of May, 
1850, I was sitting in my tent, which 
was pitched on the banks of a tributary of 
the Nerbudda. Near by was a small village 
of huts called Chunda by the inhabitants, 
but which I can find no trace of in any map 
I have seen; it consisted of a few hovels 
only, and has probably ceased to exist. My 
duties as a civilian in the revenue service 
enabled me frequently to alternate work with 
pleasure; and the mornings being spent at 
one’s office (N.B. A small tent), the after- 
noons were generally passed in shooting 
large or small game, according to the oppor- 
tunities of the locality and season, At the 
time referred to I was in u fine tiger country, 
and it was the hot season, and thus I had 
overy chance of indulging in the favourite 
recreation of Indian sportsmen. 

The river on the banks of which occurred 
the events I wish to describe, was very 
aarrow, its source being not far distant, 
and in many places with its bed dry enough 
to allow a person to cross over from stone to 
stone. The banks were sandy and steep, 
and on them grew thick sedgy reeds and 
a green plant called “jou;” small sandy 
islands, round which flowed what water 
there was, possessed the same vegetation. 
In many places were deep pools tenanted 
by alligators, which choose these haunts on 
account of their depth, for they do not dry 
up, as do the shallows of the river, from the 
heat of the sun. 

My camp was stationed near the above- 
mentioned locality, and was sheltered by 
the wide-spreading branches or an enor- 
mous banian-tree, whose branches, sending 
down their hundreds of shoots, formed a 
complete grove in itself. The pea-fowl 
roosted in the branches, and their discor- 
dant screams were my morning alarum at 
a little before daybreak, at which time I 
always rose and refreshed myself after a 
steaming night by a plunge in the river 
(the alligators were very tame), or else by 
makirg my water-carrier empty mussucks— 
i.e., leathern water-bags—over me until I 
had enough cf it, I then proceeded to 
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shoot for a couple of hours before breakfast, 
and afterwards settled to my daily work. 

The forest around was bare of leayes—for 
at the commencement of an Indian summer 
the loaves fall as in an Mnglish autumn— 
and, with the exception of a few corinda 
bushes and evergreens, the jungle was but 
a collection of dried-up trunks of trees. 
Under any other conditions it would be im- 
possible to get at tigers and large game 
without great danger, and, as ik was, a range 
of twenty or thirty yards was all that could 
be depended on. 

But, as I have written, I was sitting in 
my tent nearly fourtcen years ago, my puita- 
walluhs (i.e, messengers, &c.; literally, 
fellows of the belts, from their insignia 
of office) probably dozing outside, when in 
rushed a bare-headed native—in fact, bare 
all over, save the smallest of rags suspended 
by a string round his loins—and, throwing 
himself at my feet, embraced them, inform- 
ing me, in lamentable and pathetic terms, 
that his ‘‘bachcha” (child) had been taken 
off by a “ sher” (tiger), “ admi khanewallah,” 
aman-eater, and that I was his ‘ma bap,” 
mother and father, and that my greatness 
should, ont of pity, make the tiger, whose 
grave be defiled, eat my highness’s bullets. 
The puttawallahs, haying come in, led the 
creature out re-echoing his complaints, and 
obtained the further information from hin: 
that his ‘‘ bachcha” was not his offspring, bu+ 
merely his pet buffalo, whose neck had been 
twisted and blood sucked by the tiger. It 
was only an hour before dark, but the cloud- 
less sky was fayourable to the light of 
the moon, and I made speedy preparations 
for the hunting of the “‘man-eater.” I had 
been on the track of a man-eating tiger for 
some time, but lately he had been quiet, 
and I had no doubt it was my friend, em- 
boldened by past successes; for he had 
committed in my neighbourhood some half. 
dozen murders during the previous twelve 
months. 

It may be well to explain that by a  max-. 
eater” I do not mean a particular kind of 
tiger, but an old one which has, through some 
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chance, killed a man, and, finding him easy 
eating for bad teeth, repeats the dose, 
taking ‘tone at a time” as often as he can. 
Sometimes the man-eater is young, haying 
come across a man without hunting for him, 
and killed him, and found him good to his 
taste. Any animal but a man can scent a 
tiger some way off, and many an old tiger 
would probably die of hunger were it not 
for the easy manner in which men can be 
caught when wood-cutting and during other 
forest avocations. Old man-eaters may often 
be known by the absence of their stripes. 

I lost no time in starting with my 
“ shikaree” (Anglice, gamekeeper) for the 
scene of action, as my guns were always 
ready. Thoso consisted of a rifle and a 
smooth-bore and double-barrelled carbine, 
all throwing the samo ball, one of fourteen to 
the pound. The bullets I kept always ready 
sewn up in linen patches and lubricated so 
as to bo handy to load with in a hurry. 
Conical bullets in thoso days were not 
generally in use. When I reached the place 
where the buffalo was killed, I found it 
lying dead with no further damage than a 
dislocated neck and two deep wounds in its 
throat, from which the tiger had taken a 
hearty drink, and then departed. Knowing 
it would be useless to seek for my enemy, 
as it was so late, I selected a tree close by, 
and with my shikaree’s aid made a branch 
pretty comfortable to sit upon, and settled 
mnyself, ammunition, weapons, and shikaree, 
biding the return of the tiger, as it is his 
custom to feed off the carcass shortly alter 
sunset. About this time (there being no 
twilight in India) I calculated we should 
have enough moonlight to seo the animal if 
he came. I prepared my guns for moon- 
light shooting by sticking a little picce of 
white paper to each of the muzzle sights by 
means of a piece of cobbler’s-wax, which I 
always had for such purposes. This is a 
necessary plan, as the glitter of the moon- 
beam on the barrel renders an aim very 
deceptive. It is soon dark, and now the red 
dist of the moon looms large in the haze of 
the torizon, the lowing of the cattle return- 
ing home graduaily dies away, and all is 
still, save for the occasional cry of a hyena 
or jackal and the barking of the pariah dogs 
in the distant village. 

Anxiously and patiently I waited for two 





or threo hours, and the moon shone more 
brightly, when my shikaree, who had the 
oyes of a lynx, touched my arm. I was too 
old a sportsman to move, but, looking stead- 
fastly, saw something creep between two 
small bushes, and presently could clearly 
distinguish a tiger’s head. My suspense 
was increased by its withdrawing. Again 
I waited in silence, and my patience was 
rewarded by secing the animal walk out 
into the open space by the dead buffalo and 
proceed to the body. I was so interested in 
watching him that I did not fire at once, 
and I was to a certain extent interested and 
satisfied by noticing the manner in which 
he acted, Jrirst he sucked at the throat and 
seemed to lick his chops, then he familiarly 
put his paw on the carcass as much as to 
notify that possession was nino points of the 
law, and he certainly looked a very dange- 
rous customer to quarrel with concerning 
his property. When thoroughly satisfied 
that he was alone with his prey, he began 
to tear it with his teeth and claws. Theso 
latter weapons are far more effective than is 
generally known, and without their aid tho 
feline race would have hard work in pre- 
paring their food. A few strokes of a tiger’s 
claws will tear ort the entrails of a cow or 
buffalo, and the belly is, I think, the first 
part that the animal would attack after 
drinking the blood from the throat. I was 
on the point of firing, when, to my intense 
disgust, the tiger uttered a growl and sprang 
away. Two pariah dogs had approached, at- 
tracted by the smell of the dead body, and 
the tiger made a rush after them, and I bit- 
terly regretted haying spared him while I 
had the chance of killing him with ease; 
but my shikarce whispered to me, “ Never 
fear, sahib, the janwar (animal) will come 
back; he has not gorged yet.” 

No one who has not been perched ona 
tree for a night can comprehend the utter 
discomfort of sitting astride a branch and 
not daring to move. Although I had settled 
myself to the best advantage, I was in great 
pain from being unable to stir; and my 
attendant did not relieve me by whispering, 
as he did, “ Sahib, yih bahut atcha jhar hai; 
sarhe rat idhur baithenge” (‘‘ Sir, this is a 
very good tree; we can sit all night in it”). 
Whether I shovld sit all night or not was 
soon decided. Tho tiger, having put the 
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dogs to flight, returned to the carcass, and, 
before ho had time to eat a mouthful, I 
fired right and left from my rifle, and had 
the great satisfaction of secing the mighty 
brute spring high in the air and roll over. 
Before I could fire again ho had recovered 
his feet and rushed off uttering the most 
terrific roars, that made, I doubt not, many 
a quadruped and biped shrink closer to their 


nightly dwelling-place, and which certainly 
caused my heart to beat some pulsations 
quicker. My sport was concluded for the 
night; I could not hope to see the tiger 
come again, and, from the thud of the balls, 
Thad heard that they both had given him an 
unpleasant reminder of his dinner on buffalo 
hump. 

I waited till I fancied I could beat a re- 





treat with safety, and then descended from 
my elevation stiff and cramped; and with 
both barrels of my gun cocked, and with my 
carbine in charge of my trusty shikaree, I 
went cautiously towards my tent, which I 
reached without further adventure, unless 
I mention a slight start which I got from.a 
hywna that I fancied was my friend the 
tiger. I never fired at a hyana while there 
was a chance of higher game, and so I let 
him go by, and went to my couch to sleep 
away the few hours before dawn, leaving 
my shikaree to make all the arrangements 
for the following day, and to warn the cattle- 
drivers that the tiger was wounded, and that 
llanger was to be apprehended if they went 
in his vicinity. Had I not known he was 
wounded it would have been useless, after 
firing at him and missing, to fancy he would 
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be in the neighbourhood. A tiger will travel, 
it is said, as much as cighty miles in a night 
if not wounded, and even a distance of five 
or six miles in a jungle such as we were in 
is sufficiont to placo an animal in compara- 
tive safety from your search. However, T 
fancied somehow that the man-cater had got 
it rather smartly, and was not likely to go 
far. 

I told my shikaroe I would start at day- 
break, and desired him to get the assistance 
of a very good puggee whom I knew in the 
village close by, and we would try for the 
buffalo-destroyer early. A “puggee” is a 
man who can track animals by their foot- 
prints, or pugs, and by other signs which 
escape the uninitiated. In QGuzerat the 
puggees are so expert that they can tell the 
track of a tiger ver hard, clean, black rock 
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where a Huropean could discover no sign; 
and their expertness was formerly—and, for 
all I know, may be at the presont day— 
turned to good account. When a robbery 
took place, a couple of professional puggees 
were put on the track of the robbers’ foot- 
marks, and they followed the scent until they 
ran the thieves down into some village, and 
if the footmarks could not be farther traced, 
the municipal authorities, such as they were, 
were called upon to produce the offenders. 
They either did so or the village was put 
under a contribution of such an extent as 
should punish them and also remunerate 
the robbed or their heirs, executors, and as- 
signs for the expense incurred in replacing 
the missing goods and chattels. One district 
that I know in Guzerat was formerly inde- 
pendent, and had a treaty with the British 
Government for the protection of British 
travellers. On one occasion an English 
officer’s baggage was robbed in transit 
through this province. Compensation was 
demanded and paid, and in addition to the 
money a present of three men’s heads in a 
basket was sent to our political agent before 
whom the case came. This was compen- 
sation with, literally, a vengeance, and on my 
inquiring if they (the bearers) fancied the 
men’s heads represented the robbers, I was 
informed, “It does not follow; if they did 
not do this, bad kam, and dacoity, they did 
some other—their village gave them up, 
and the rajah sahib sends them with his 
respects ;” and finished by saying that it was 
no business of theirs, as it was all written in 
the rajah’s letter to his excellency. 

The native of India resembles vory much 
the animal whose pursuit I am now relating 
—not bad-looking, can be slightly tamed, but 
of cruel, vindictive character, which will 
display itself, and with claws they cannot 
aclp showing sometimes. 

The puggees who find out robbers are 
“oll rewarded, and the natives bear them no 
grudge. 

It is more by signs caused by the passage 
of an animal than by his footprints that 
shey discover it, and if they lose the track 
of the spoor they follow such slight indi- 
cations as a twig turned aside, or dew 
brushed off. I knew a man pick up a 
track he had nearly given up by finding a 
tingle hair on the side of a stone; before 





picking it up he blow on it, and it easily fell 
off; on my asking him why he did ‘60, he 
said, “ Sahib, if any wind had blown on this 
hair it would have gone—it blew hard last 
night—the tiger has just gone by.” 

To continue my own story, I went to bed 
and slept soundly. At daylight Iwas again 
equipped for the day’s sport, and on the 
spot where I had spent the earlier part of 
the previous night my puggee at once took 
up the track, and we proceeded inch by inch 
to thread the jungle, keeping all our wits as 
work so as not to be surprised. The blood 
of the wounded tiger was plain on the track. 
In his footmark also the marks of the claws 
were plainly to be distinguished for at 
least twenty or thirty yards. This was an 
infallible sign of the brute being hit, as on 
no other occasion do the talons project in 
walking; but, in their rage and fear combined, 
tigers seem to try and wreak their ven- 
geance on everything within reach. Iknew 
a tiger to fly at the trunk of a tree when he 
was wounded, and leaye deep marks of his 
fangs and claws thereon. Breathless with 
anxiety, we followed the tracks into the bed 
of the river, and found that the animal had 
gone to drink. This was a good sign, as it 
showed that he was forced, by the pain of his 
wounds, to go for water close to the scene of 
his disaster. We now went along the bank 
on the same side, thinking he had not crossed 
over, and we looked under every green 
bush, and into every place we could fancy, 
but in vain. I saw also a pea cock and hen, 
which were not apparently alarmed. Now 
these creatures are very keen and sensible 
of the presence of wild animals, and always 
notify the fact by a series of cries, “ Cuck, 
cuck,”” repeated rapidly and shrilly. This 
ery is used by them when disturbed by fero- 
cious animals, and is never heard on any 
other oceasion. Presently I found that they 
were not so stupid as I fancied, for the very 
two I saw gaye tho warning ery, ‘“Cuck 
cuck, cuck cuck,” and flew up and across 
theriver. Myshikaree started, and, pulling 
my elbow, declared he could see the animal 
across the river, and pointed to what I 
thought was a stone; but he declared it 
was part of the animal, and that ho was 
lying down. I took steady aim, against my 
better judgment, and fired; the ball went 
true to the mark, and flattened on @ stcne, 
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and nota-tiger. Atthe report the r3al Simon 
Pure gave a roar within twenty yards of us 
in the grass behind on our side of the river, 
but did not come out. Matters now were 
getting serious; it was folly to walk into the 
patch from which the roar came, and all we 
could do was to go round and round it, and 
tey if we could induce the animal to come 
out. I kept ready while the puggee threw 
stones in, one of which was saluted by 
another growl. Of course, we could tell 
now that the tiger was badly wounded, or 
we should very soon have discovered the 
contrary. It was difficult to get any yantage- 
ground, as the bed of the river was on a 
lower level than the reeds and jungle, and 
we could not see a yard ahead if we entered 
where the tiger was concealed. At length 
I determined to risk one chance of getting 
the man-eater out of his concealment, and, 
taking my carbine from my shikaree, fired 
both barrels with the nearest aim I could 
take to where I fancied the tiger was, and 
instantly seized my rifle, and left the shi- 
karee with my empty carbine and my gun 
which was loaded. The balls had the effect 
of dislodging the brute, for almost before I 
could change my weapons he made a feeble 
attempt at a charge, and came straight out 
of the jungle into the bedof the river. Here 
he was taken so faint from his wounds that 
he halted and sat up like a dog in the bed of 
the river, in the attitude I have sketched, 
and before he had time to lie down I put 
two more bullets in him, and he rolled over 
with a deep groan and died. He had received 
one of my bullets below the shoulder, and 
another in his hind leg the night before, and 
vould moye only with difficulty. His chargo 


was a last expiring effort, and had I not fired 
again he would probably haye died on the 
spot he halted at. The news of his death 
soon spread to the village, and I had willing 
and eager help to carry his carcass to the 
tents, where the ceremony of singeing his 
whiskers, so that his ghost might not haunt 
the natiyes, was performed, and I superin- 
tended the taking off of his skin—an opera- 
tion not to be hastily performed, for if the 
body or intestines of the animal be cut into, 
the part of the skin that gets stained by the 
blood is apt to rot, or at any rate to require 
extra care inits preparation. Some smooth 
place, which is covered with wood-ashes to 
keep off insects, is chosen, and the skin is 
stretched thereon, by the aid of a number of 
wooden pegs. The hair side of course is 
downwards, and the fleshy side is well 
cleaned, to remove all fatty matter or meat, 
and afterwards a preparation of turmeric and 
arsenical soap is well rubbed in. A few days’ 
sun is sufficient to cure the skin completely 
untilit can be given to a regular tanner. 
The tiger’s fat is very useful for cleaning 
guns, &c. Themnatives prize it for various 
reasons. As an external application it is 
good for rheumatism and other complaints, 
and they fancy that certain doses put forcibly 
down the throats of their infants is an infal- 
lible specific which bestows on the fortunate 
swallower the quality of bravery. The claws 
are much valued as charms and amulets, 
possessing similar qualities to thoso of the 
unguent. English ladies who have Indian 
connexions frequently wear theso claws, 
prettily set in gold or silver, as charms on 
their chatelaines and wateh-guar Js. 
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The ambuscade of the English archers, 





CHAPTER LXI, 
ROUT OF THE MARSHALS, 


| wus now nine o’ciock on the morning of Monday ; and with trumpets sounding, 

and armour glancing in the sun, and banners waving in the wind, the French 
cavalry headed by the marshals came on, laying their lances in rest, and shouting 
their battle-cries. ‘Their object was to break the archers, who were drawn up in 
the form of a harrow in front of the men-at-arms; and, being unaware that the 
hedges were lined with bowaien, they advanceil intrepidly into the lane, and prepared 
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to charge. But as they little knew the peril they were incurring, so it specdily 
appeared that they were quite unprepared to meet any that might unexpectedly 
oscur. No sooner were they fairly in the Jane than Liulph of Windsor gave the 
signal, and forthwith from either hedge started hundreds of archers, with green 
jackets and white bows, as if they had emerged from the bowels of the earth, and 
straightway from the white bows barbed arrows flew like showers of hail. ‘The 
movement was almost magical in its effect. In an instant the marshals were in 
consternation, and in another instant this consternation was turned into terror. 
Riders and horses were equally confounded, amazed, and startled. The men lost 
their presence of tind, anc gazed round in horror, and their steeds, galled with the 
pain of their wounds, plunged. snorted. refused to advance and wheeled round, 
carrying their riders to and fro. 

Tn vain several knights and squires, with strong wills and strong arms, attempted 
to force their way forward to the point where the prince was stationed : all their 
efforts were vain. The confusion was too thorough; and while the French were 
still in panic and dismay, into the midst of them rode Lord Audley and Sir Eustace 
@Ambreticourt, with their squires, smiting to the ground all who opposed them ; 
and forward on foot rushed the English men-at-arms, doing terrible execution, and 
capturing and slaying knights and squires at their pleasure. Resistance was useless 
under the circumstances. Men and horses sank to rise no more, Nor did the 
French marshals fare better than their comrades. While shrieks of dismay and 
pain rent the air, and intimated to the great army of France the fate that had 
befallen their van, the Lord d@Andreghen, after being roughly handled, was taken 
prisoner ; and the Lord Clermont, after bravely fighting under his banner as long as 
he was able, was ultimately struck down and killed on the spot. 

‘‘ Now, thanks to God and St. George,” exclaimed the prince joyfully, ‘‘ the day 
promises to be ours, and ours it shall be, if courage can make up for want of 
numbers. But let us not delay in pursuing the advantage we have gained. Mount 
and ride,” said he, turning round, ‘and lose not a moment in ordering the men-at- 
arms and archers on the hill to attack the second battalion of the enemy. Haste, 
haste! ride as if for your life.” 

Without a word I, Arthur Winram, sprang on my steed, and spurring through 
thorns and vines, and over hedge and dyke, carried the prince’s order to the knights ; 
and almost ere I had time to return the movement was executed. Descending the 
hill and making a circuit, the men-at-arms and mounted archers suddenly showed 
themselves on the flank and rear of that division of the French commanded by the 
Duke of Normandy, and the effect was such as can hardly be described. Aware that 
their first battalion was routed, the French knights and men-at-arms hastened to 
mount their horses, and panic seized the whole division. With vivid recollections 
of Cressy passing through their minds, the nobles around the Duke of Normandy 
detached eight hundred tances to escort the heir of France and his brother from the 
field; and their departure was taken as the signal for a general flight. 

« All is lost, and it is time for every man to look to his own safety,” was the 
ery ; and, leaving J olin of Valois and the third battalion to their fate, knights, and 
squires, and men-at-arms fled hurriedly and in disorder, 

“ By my faith,” exclaimed I gaily as I watched the flight, ‘that is a pleasant 
sight tosee. Our English archers never fail their country in the hour of need.” 

t Neyertheless,” said Sir John Chandos, who was tiring of inaction, “to me it 
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seems not meet that the archers should have all the peril and all the honour of 
the day.” 

“In truth,” said the prince musingly, ‘these archers have been of infinite 
service; for had they not shot so thickly and so well that our enemies knew not on 
which side to turn, our position would have been forced. But now methinks it is 
full time to mount our horses and charge upon our enemies, to complete the work 
so well begun.” 

“Sir,” said Sir John Chandos, ‘ you speak truly: it is time to mount and make 
for your adversary, who calls himself King of France, for where he is there will 
be the main stress of the business. I know well that he has too much valour to 
fly, and, if it please God and St. George, he must remain with us as our prisoner.” 

“Meanwhile,” said the prince, ‘*he must be well fought with, wherefore let us 
mount with all speed, and advance to the encounter.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE PRINCE IN THE BATTLE, 


AND now the word of command was passed from rank to rank, and the 
English men-at-arms who had hitherto remained inactive hastened to mount 
their horses. Everything being in readiness, the Prince of Wales, in his black 
armour, sprang into his saddle, and, attended by his knights and squires, and by 
Sir John Chandos and Sir Walter Woodland, his standard-bearer, spurred his coal- 
black steed to the head of the men-at-arms, and, receiving his helmet from Simon 
Burley, placed it on his head, and prepared to charge for victory and honour. 

“* Now, sir,” said Sir John Chandos, addressing the prince, ‘ already the day is 
almost ours, and God will put victory in your hands, and you have before said that 
you will prove yourself a hardy knight.” 

“Yes, John,” replied the prince, smiling ; ‘¢so let_us get forward, and I promise 
that my friends will see more of my back than mine enemies, for I ever like to be 
among the foremost.” And then turning to Sir Walter Woodland, he added, 
“ Banner, advance in the name of God and St. George.” 

As the prince spoke the standard-bearer obeyed, and, with trumpets sounding, 
the young warrior led his men from the vineyard, and dashed into the plain to 
encounter the foes who, an hour earlier, had regarded him as if he had already been 
a captive or a corpse. . 

Issuing from the narrow lane, and charging across the moor to where the French 
were formed in large bodies, the prince and his riders assailed the division under 
the Duke of Athens, Constable of France; and, the constable and his knights 
standing firm, a sharp encounter took place. 

“St. George for Guienne!” shouted the English. 

‘“‘ Montjoye, St. Denis i” replied the French. 

But the conflict was soon over. The constable, after fighting bravely, fell, and 
most of his knights were slain around him, 

Pursuing their career, the prince and his riders next came in contact with the 
German cavalry, under the Counts of Saltzburg, Nassau, and N eydo, and the 
Germans fared as ill as the French had done. The three counts were slain, and 
the Germans, seeing their leaders fall took to flight. 
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Not stopping to take prisoners, the prince, with Chandos by his side, charged 
on—his friends rallying to his standard, and his enemies flying from his war-cry. 
What remained of the second division of the French was speedily dispersed, and 
the Duke of Orleans, who was in command of a body of reserve, fled from the 
field without an effort to stay the progress of the conqueror. 

But, as Chandos had predicted, John of Valois did not fly. Even in the midst 
of panic and flight, he maintained, as knight and soldier, the character which he 
enjoyed throughout Christendom. Mounted on his white steed, arrayed in royal 
armour, and accompanied by Philip, his youngest son, John, at the head of his 
division, faced the English and Gascons under the Earl of Warwick, and fought 
dauntlessly and well. But his courage and prowess could not turn the fortune of 
the field, Around him his men fell in heaps; and when he, after receiving two 
wounds in the face, was beaten to the ground, the survivors lost hope, and began 
to escape towards Poictiers. : 

But still John of Valois was in no mood either to fly or to yield. Rising from 
the ground, and with his son still by his side, he rallied his broken ranks, and, with 
his battle-axe in his hand, advanced on foot to renew the conflict, not without the 
hope of Fortune declaring herself on his side. 

By this time the battle had lasted about three hours, and it was nearly noon, and 
the Prince of Wales, seeing that his enemics were flying in all directions, had halted 
after one of his charges, and, with a few men-at-arms around him, was calculating 
the results of the engagement, when suddenly, on foot, with the fury of a lion, and 
battle-axe in hand, John made his last desperate effort to retrieve the day ; and, as 
the prince turned to renew the conflict, his eye was lighted up with that joy which 
warriors feel in the prospect of a stern encounter with foemen worthy of their 
stecl. But few around the prince shared his enthusiasm. In fact, it was a most 
critical moment, and one thrust with a spear, one blow with a battle-axe, might 
have changed the fate of the day. Fortunately, however, the Karl of Warwick, 
returning from the pursuit, charged the French in the flank, and they, giving way, 
fled, in utter confusion and despair, towards Poictiers, the pursuit continuing to 
the gates of the city. 

And now the field was won, and the French were flying and the English 
pursuing on all hands, when the Prince of Wales suddenly perceived the body of 
Lord Robert de Duras lying near a bush; and as Lord Robert de Duras was nephew 
of the Cardinal of Perigord, and as the prince believed that the cardinal had 
played him false on the previous day, his ire kindled at the sight. 

‘Place this body on a shield,” said he, addressing two squires, ‘‘and sce it 
carried to Poictiers, and present it to the Cardinal of Perigord, and say I salute 
him by that token.” . 

‘My lord,” remonstrated Sir J ohn Chandos, ‘ do not think of such things at 
this moment, when you have to look after others of such importance. Besides, the 
cardinal may, perhaps, convince you that he is not to blame.” 

“In truth,” said the prince, ‘‘I lose all patience when I think of having been 
so trifled with. But be that as it may, John, it seems that the field is all our owa, 
for I do not see any banners or pennons of the French, nor are there any bodies 
considerable enough to rally and molest us.” 

“ However,” continued Sir John Chandos, “it will be proper for you to halt 
here and plant your hanner on this bush, that it may serve to rally your forces, 
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which seem much scattered. And you must rest yourself a little, as you are much 
heated.” , 

Accordingly the banner of the Prince of Wales was placed on the bush, anda 
small pavilion of red silk was pitched hard by, and the prince, taking off his 
helmet, entered ; and the minstrels began to play, and the trumpets and clarions to 
sound ; and the prince ordered liquor to be brought to him and the knights who 
were present ; and they every moment increased in number, for each stopped there 
with his prisoners in returning from the pursuit ; and at length came Lord Cobham 
and the Earl of Warwick. 

“My lords,” asked the prince, as they entered the pavilion, **do you know 
what has become of the King of France?” 

“No, sir, not with certainty,” replied they. ‘+ But we believe he must either be 
killed or made prisoner, since he never quitted his battalion.” 

The prince looked grave at this answer ; for, naturally enough, he was anxious 
to hear of the captivity rather than the death of John of Valois, and his counte- 
nance expressed the feelings by which he was animated. 

“ My lords,” said he, ‘I beg you to mount your horses and ride over the ficld. 
and bring me such intelligence of him as you can obtain.” 

“Sir,” replied they, ‘we will most willingly do so ;” and, leaving the pavilion, 
they mounted and went off to ascertain the fate of the vanquished Valois, 


CHAPTER LXIIL. 
ADVENTURES IN THE FIELD. 


I mAve related how, when the French marshals advanced towards the vineyard 
at Mapertuis, with the object of forcing the position occupied by the Prince of 
Wales, Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt and James, Lord Audley, being both eager to 
signalise their prowess in front of the battle, spurred forth to encounter the 
approaching foe; and I will now relate the adventures which befell them in 
the field. 

It was the ambition of Ambreticourt to be the first to engage the enemy that 
day ; and, while Lord Audley was pushing forward against the marshals, the 
Hainaulter fixed his shield, laid his lance in rest, and, spurring his steed, galloped 
towards the battalion of German cavalry. As he did so, Louis yon Coucibras, a 
German knight, observing his approach, dashed out from the ranks of the Count 
of Nassau, and met him in mid career. ‘The shock was so violent that both of 
them were unhorsed and rolled to the ground; but Ambreticourt, so far, had the 
best of the encounter. In fact, the German, who was severely wounded in the 
shoulder, could not rise ; and Sir Kustace, springing nimbly to his feet, hastened 
towards his prostrate antagonist. But here his fortune for awhile deserted him; 
for at that moment five German horsemen rode forward, struck the Hainaulter to 
the ground, seized him as their prisoner, and carried him to the Count of Nassau. 
Much less attention, however, was paid to Ambreticourt than he considered was 
his due. Indeed, the Germans very coolly took some pieces of harness, tied him to 
one of their cars, and left him in that unworthy plight while the conflict was 
aging before his eyes. 

For hours Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt remained fastened, like a dog, to the car, 
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But at length he was released when the Prince of Wales, from defending his 
position, became the assailant, and, mounting his black steed, made that splendid 
charge which bore down all opposition, and scattered the German cavalry as the 
hawk does pigeons. Ambreticourt was recognised by his own men, rescued, and 
remounted. Nor did the brave knight fail to make up for lost time. Many were 
the gallant deeds he performed; many were the prisoners he took; and, when the 
battle was over, no one could boast more truly of having done his duty. 

But it was to Lord Audley that the prize of valour fell, for meanwhile he was 
by no means idle. Attended by his four squires, he commenced operations by 
charging the battalion of the marshals as they advanced into the narrow lane, and, 
sword in hand, wrought wonders. After fighting for a considerable time with Lord 
d’Andreghen, whom he handled with more roughness than the French marshal had 
been accustomed to experience, he precipitated himself into the very thickest of the 
conflict—not hesitating to encounter any odds. Soon his face and body were 
severely wounded ; but he still continued to advance, and fought on till he was 
covered with blood ; and it was not till the close of the battle that he yielded to 
fatigue and loss of strength, and sheathed his sword. By that time, indeed, he was 
easily managed ; and his four squires, leading him out of the crowd, conducted him to 
the side of a hedge, and, lifting him from his horse, placed him gently under a tree 
that he might recover his breath. Having done this, they took off his armour, 
examined his wounds, dressed them, and, sewing up the most dangerous, procured 
a litter to convey him to his tent. 

Now, in the hour of victory, the Prince of Wales did not forget Lord Audley, 
and the vow which that morning he had fared forth to perform. When he was 
seated in the pavilion of red silk, and had despatched Lord Cobham and the Earl 
of Warwick to ascertain the fate of John of Valois, he turned to the knights and 
squires who were around him. 

Does any one know what has become of the Lord James Audley?” asked the 
prince with much.interest. 

‘Yes, my lord,” replied I; ‘I have seen him. He is very badly wounded, 
and lying in a litter hard by.” 

“ By my troth,” said the prince, “I grieve to hear he is so sore wounded. But 
hasten to him, I beg you, and see if he is able to be carried hither; otherwise I 
will, without delay, go and visit him.” 

I hastened from the pavilion, and found the wounded warrior. 

‘* My lord,” said I, ‘‘ the prince is most desirous of seeing you.” 

“A thousand thanks to the prince for condescending to remember £9 poor a 
knight as myself,” replied Lord Audley; and, having summoned eight of his 
servants, he ordered them to carry him in his litter into the prince’s presence. 

As the litter was borne into the pavilion the Prince of Wales rose, and tears 
stood in his blue eyes as he bent over the wounded man and embraced him. 

“My Lord James,” said he with emotion, ‘I am bound to honour you very 
much, for this day, by your valour, you have acquired glory and renown above us 
all, and you have proved yourself the most puissant and bravest of knights.” 

“ Sir,” replied Lord Audley, “you have a right to say whatever you please, 
and I wish it were as you have said. But if I have this day been forward to serve 
you, it has been to accomplish a vow, and it ought not to be so much thought of.” 

“My Lord James,” said the prince, “I and all the rest of us deem that you 
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have shown yourself the bravest knight on our side in this battle; and I, to mark 
my appreciation of your valour, and to furnish you with the means of pursuing 
your career of renown, retain you henceforth, for ever, as my knight, with five 
hundred marks of yearly revenue, which I will secure to you upon my estates in 
England,” 

“‘ Sir,” replied Lord Audley, his voice faltering as he spoke, ‘may God make 
me deserving of the good fortune you bestow on me!” 

By this time Lord Audley found that the interview was becoming more than his 
remaining strength would enable him to bear; and, after taking leave of the prince, 
he was carried by his servants from the pavilion, Scarcely had he disappeared when 
a hurried whisper ran round, and the Prince of Wales, rising with a dignity which 
no prince in Christendom, not even his own great father, could have rivalled or 
imitated, turned his face towards the entrance; and, as he did so, before him stood 
a warrior, with his crest broken and his armour bruised and stained, leading a 
boy by the hand. 

It was John of Valois, with his youngest son, Philip of Burgundy. 

And the prince, making a low obeisance, said— 

“All hail the boldest and most determined champion among the chivalry of 
France !” 


CHAPTER LXIYV., 
A ROYAL CAPTIVE. 


Ir was noon, and the battle was virtually over; and, albeit the English were 
already as secure of victory as if every enemy had lain dead on the field, on one © 
spot, hard by a little hillock, a fierce struggle was still maintained, It is true that, 
after rescuing the Prince of Wales from sudden peril, the Marl of Warwick had 
driven the French before him with such force that, as I have said, most of them 
neyer paused in their flight till they reached the gates of Poictiers. Nevertheless, 
John of Valois fought on, indulging in vague hopes and forming desperate reso- 
lutions. But fate was decidedly against him; and his nobles and knights, bravely 
as they contended, could do nothing to make their position less desperate than it 
already was. In attempting to break through the crowd and join their sovereign, 
the Counts of Tankerville, Ponthieu, and Eu were made prisoners. By the hand 
of Lord Cobham perished the Count of Dammartin; down, as his sword again 
descended, fell Geoffrey de Chargny, who had fought gallantly all day, with the 
standard of France in his hand; and, through the gaps which were thus made in 
the French army, rushed the English and Gascons in such numbers that they inter- 
mingled with their foes, and outnumbered them in the proportion of five to one. 
Jt was utterly impossible for John, bold and strong as he was, to hold out longer 
under such circumstances, and his danger was great. However, the eagerness to 
take him prisoner was exce:sive among those who knew him; and, while he was 
pulled about from one to another without the least respect for his royal pretensions, 
some of those who were near shouted loudly— 

‘¢ Surrender yourself, surrender yourself, or you are a dead man!” 

Fortunately for John, there was among the English a young knight of St. Omer, 
who bore the name of Denis de Morbeque, and who had, five years earlier, been 
banished from France for killing a man in a fray; and fortunately for himself this 
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knight was at hand. Recognising John, and anxious to save him, Sir Denis, 
exerting all his strength, pushed rapidly through the crowd. 

“Sire, sire,” said he in good French, “surrender yourself: it is your only 
chance.” 

‘“* But to whom shall I surrender myself ?” said John, turning round. * Where 
is my cousin, the Prince of Wales? If I could see him I would speak to him.” 

‘‘Sire,” replied Sir Denis, ‘the prince is not near; but surrender to me, and 1 
will lead you to his presence.” 

‘Who are you?” asked John with interest. 

‘ Sire,” answered the knight, ‘*I am Denis de Morbeque, a knight of Artois, 
but I serve the King of England, because I have forfeited all I possessed in France, 
and no longer consider myself as belonging to the kingdom.” 

“Well, sir knight,” said John, giving Sir Denis the glove from his right hand, 
“J surrender to you. Conduct me to the prince.” 

But this proved no easy matter, for hundreds of voices cried, **I have taken 
him,” and there was much pushing and thronging about the spot; and both 
John and his young son Philip, who clung resolutely to his father’s side, were 
unable to free themselves from the hundreds who claimed them as prisoners. 

In fact, the dispute every moment became louder and fiercer, and ever and anon 
threatened the most disagreeable consequences; for both English and Gascons were 
bawling at the top of their voices, and it appeared likely enough that they would 
ultimately proceed from words to blows. 

‘¢ He has surrendered to me,” shouted one. 

“It is I who have got him,” cried a second. 

‘ No, no,” exclaimed others, ‘we have him.” 

And, as each put in his claim, he attempted to make it good in such a fashion 
that John found his situation the very reverse of pleasant. 

‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said he, as his patience at length wore out, ‘I pray 
you cease this riot, and conduct me and my son in a courteous manner to the 
Prince of Wales. You shall all be rewarded. I am so great a lord that I can 
make you all sufficiently rich.” 

At these words, which every one heard, the crowd was in some degree appeased ; 
but disputes were again breaking out, and John’s position was becoming every 
moment less agreeable, when suddenly Lord Cobham and the Earl of Warwick, 
who, while riding over the field, had observed the tumult, spurred up to the place. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked they. 

“ Tt is the King of France, who has been made prisoner,” was the reply ; and 
immediately more than a dozen knights and squires stepped forward, each claiming 
ihe royal captive as his own. 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” said Warwick, bending his brow and raising his voice menacingly, 
“this behaviour is most unseemly ; and, in the name of the Prince of Wales, I com- 
mand you all to keep your distance, and not to approach unless desired to do so.” 

And, as the crowd fell back, Warwick and Cobham dismounted, and, advancing 
to the prisoner, conducted him quietly to the red pavilion in which the prince was 
resting from the fatigues of the day. 

When the two carls escorted their captive and his son into the pavilion, the 
Prince of Wales was conversing with his knights on the events of the day. On 
becoming aware of John’s presence, however, he rose, made a very low obeisance, 
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and, ordering wine and spices to be brought, presented them to the captive with 
his own hand, and endeavoured to minister what comfort he could. 

“In my opinion,” said he, ‘+ you ought to be glad that this battle, albeit it has 
not ended as you desired, has redounded so much to your fame; for you have, this 
day, had an opportunity of acquiring a high renown for prowess, and have in the 
field far surpassed all the best knights of whom the chivalry of France can boast.” 

At these words, John, whose violence seemed to have died out of him, smiled 
as if in sad reproof; but his young son Philip, who inherited this violence in a 
high degree, glared on hig father’s conqueror with the savage ferocity of a young 
tiger, 


CUAPTER LXY. 
HOW I RESCUED MY WORST ENEMY, 


Ar the time when John of Valois, fighting on foot, with his battle-axe in his 
hand, rallied his broken ranks, and made that sudden and unexpected attack on the 
Prince of Wales which, for a moment, threatened to change the fortune of the 
field, I, Arthur Winram, was separated from the comrades in arms with whom 
I had charged, and whirled to where the English and French were confused, 
intermingled, and dealing blows without being well aware whether they were aimed 
at friends or foes. At this crisis I found myself engaged in hand-to-hand conflict 
with Sir John de Saintré; and, albeit he was esteemed the most accomplished 
knight in France, I contrived not only to return blow for blow, but to press him so 
hard that he was not sorry when we were ‘separated by the crowd. Much to my 
disappointment, I could not take him prisoner, and, falling into other hands, he 
was well treated; but his wounds and bruises ruined his health, and he never 
recovered from the effects of the combat. 

By that time the Earl of Warwick had come to the relief of the prince, and the 
French, scattered by the charge, were flying in crowds towards Poictiers. But the 
citizens of Poictiers shut their gates, and would suffer no one to enter; and a 
fearful struggle took place on the causeway, where the French were go hard pressed 
that they surrendered without hesitation. 

One party, however, who seemed to have no inclination to yicld, were con- 
tending desperately with an Englishman of rank, whose violent temper had placed 
him in great jeopardy. Indeed, he was not only gore beset, but beaten from his 
horse, and already with one knee on the ground. Nor could there be any mistake 
as to who he was. I had no doubts on that point. I knew at once, by his splendid 
armour, by his lion crest, and by the armorial bearings on his surcoat, that he was 
Roger, Lord De Ov; and, regarding him at that moment simply as an Englishman 
in peril of dying under the weapons of the enemies of his country, I shouted, 
“St. George! St. George !” and spurred in to the rescue, and, as I not only cleared 
a Space around me by the vehemence of my charge, but sent the assailants, with 
one exception, flying back, my sword descended on a squire of prodigious strength, 
with such effect that he measured his length on the ground. 

“Yield thee, sir squire!” said I, leaping from my steed. 

“ What is your name, and who are you?” asked he somewhat fiercely. 

‘« My name is Arthur Winram, and I am a squire of England,” I answered. 

“ I surrender to you,” said the squire; and, as he rose, I recognised Eustace the 
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Strong, whom I had seen at the Castle of Mount Moreville, and who had per- 
formed the feat of carrying the ass, with its panniers full of billets, into the 
hall, and flinging it on the dogs of the hearth. 

“Tn truth, Eustace,” said I, after we exchanged greeting, ‘‘it is strange that 
you should be my prisoner, and still stranger that I should have taken you while 
rescuing my worst enemy.” 

Meanwhile Lord De Ov had recovered his feet, and, as I turned round, he 
was regarding me with a scowl of hate, 

“ Varlet !” said he, ‘deem not that I hold myself in the least measure grateful 
to you, for I swear by my father’s soul that I would rather have died ten deaths 
than owed life to your interference.” 

“ My lord,” replied I, as I prepared to mount my horse and conduct my prisoner 
to a place of safety, “ you owe no gratitude to me for saving your life, for I can 
easily understand how miserable the life of such as you are must be, with kindred 
blood shed by your father on your hands, and on your conscience the crime of 
having robbed the widow and disinherited the orphan. Come, my lord, you see I 
am better informed as to the state of your mind than you supposed.” 

“Dog !? exclaimed he, as, furious with rage, he drew his sword, ‘draw, and 
let us fight it out! I can no longer brook the sight of you, or tread the same 
earth, or breathe the same air.” 

But I folded my arms on my breast, and gazed at him with a calm scorn 
before which his eye fell and the point of his sword dropped. 

“ Nevertheless, Lord Roger De Ov,” said I, ‘such penance you must continue 
to do for the sins of your father and your own until it is my good pleasure to 
relieve you. The time is not yet come; but it will some day; and then may God 
have mercy on your soul, proud lord, for your body will be mine!” 

And, ‘leaving him standing as if transfixed to the ground, I sprang upon my 
steed, and rode away with Eustace the Strong towards the spot where the prince 
had placed his banner on a bush and caused his squires to pitch his red pavilion. 


CHAPTER LXVI, 
THE SCOTS AT PROICTIERS, 

J WAVE mentioned, in an eatlicr part of my narrative, that, when John of Valois 
was on his way from Paris to Poictiers to intercept the Prince of Wales, some 
Scottish nobles and knights, including Lord Douglas, Sir Archibald Douglas, and 
Sir William Ramsay, who had assumed the Cross and were under a vow to repair to 
the Holy Land, so far forgot the oaths they had taken as to come and offer their 
swords to aid the cause of France; and I have said that they were gladly welcomed 
by their ancient allies. Moreover, they were treated with hich distinction, and, on 
the day of battle, Lord Douglas and the Scots were assigned an honourable post in 
that battalion of the French army which John of Valois commanded in person, and 
in the conflfct they fought bravely. But, when defeat stared the French in the 
face, Lord Douglas, who had by no means anticipated such a close to an enter- 
prise in favour of which the odds were so great, and into which he had thrown his 
energies, became excessively alarmed, and nervously eager to escape. 

“By St. Bride!” said he, ‘I dread so much falling into the hands of the 
English, that, rather than become their prisoner, I should elect to die at once.” 
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Accordingly, Lord Douglas, when he saw that the engagement must end in 
the discomfiture of the French, lost no time in attempting to save himself by flight, 
and, with many of his companions, succeeded in escaping. But some of his friends 
had no such good fortune. Both Sir Archibald Douglas and Sir William Ramsay 
were taken prisoners; and the former, being in magnificent armour, was naturally 
supposed by his captors to be some great lord who could pay an immense ransom. 

Nothing, indeed, but the extraordinary presence of mind which was displayed 
by his comrade in captivity could have saved Sir Archibald Douglas from the 
inconvenience of enduring a long imprisonment or paying a large ransom. 

But in this wise did Ramsay contrive to set his companion in arms at liberty. 

It was several hours after the battle had been won and the victory secured, and 
the English were about to disencumber Archibald Douglas of his sumptuous armour, 
when Ramsay, stepping suddenly forward, eyed his fellow-prisoner with a look of 
fierce indignation, and, pretending to be in a violent rage, seized him by the collar. 

“ You impudent rapscallion !” said he, affecting to treat Douglas as a servant, 
‘*how comes it, in the name of the fiend, that you are thus decked out in your 
master’s armour ?” 

Douglas, perceiving the scheme, at a glance, did not answer, but looked the 
picture of convicted imposture and conscious guilt. 

“Come hither, knave, and pull off my boots,” continued Ramsay, determined to 
lose no time in executing the project so well conceived. 

Nor did Douglas fail to play his part skilfully. In fact, perceiving that his 
escape was becoming almost a matter of certainty, he approached asif trembling, and, 
kneeling down, pulled off one of the boots ; and, while he was busy with the other, 
Ramsay, seizing that which was on the ground, beat him soundly. 

“ Tlow is this ?” asked the English who were present; ‘surely the person whom 
you have just beaten is a lord of high rank ?” 

“What!” cried Ramsay with the utmost scorn, ‘do you call hima lord? Ie 
is a scullion and a base knave, and I warrant he has rifled his master’s corpse. Go, 
you villain, to the field, search for the body of my cousin, your master, and when 
you have found it return hither, that I may give him decent burial.” 

“ But his ransom?” said the English. 

‘ Well,” answered Ramsay, ‘‘I will pay the sum of forty shillings, which is 
more than he is worth—body, bones, and all.” 

Not entertaining the slightest suspicion of the trick that was being played at 
their expense, the English accepted the ransom that was offered, and Ramsay, 
having once more soundly buffeted his comrade, sent him about his business. 

“Get you gone, sirrah!” cried he, pushing him roughly away; and then 
whispered, ‘ Fly !” 

Douglas did not require a second hint. 

Now it happened that Eustace the Strong had been quartered in the same place 
as the Scots, and, knowing well who they were, he was greatly diverted with the 
scene that was enacted before his eyes; and, when I visited him somewhat later, he 
talked merrily on the subject. 

“What?” asked I; ‘‘mean you that the Scot has escaped without paying his 
ransom ?” 

“Tn truth,” replied Eustace, ‘he has escaped, but his ransom has been paid for 
him, audit amounted to forty shillings; and, certs, sir squire, if you would name 
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as moderate a ransom for me, I should not long continue your prisoner; for I have 
a wife at home who is an Englishwoman, and I would not that she fancied her 
countrymen had cut me into mincemeat.” 

“ On my faith, Eustace,” said I, ‘* I cannot do you the mete of rating you 
too low; but I will, at sunrise, name such a ransom as you can easily pay without 
hurting your fortune, and you can have your liberty to-morrow if you promise to 
pay the amount to me before Christmas, at Bordeaux.” 

“Thanks for your courtesy,” said Hustace gladly ; ‘‘ and, trust me, I will not 
fail to requite it.” 

‘And now,” said I, “if I could only reclaim the Scottish bird that has flown !” 

“ Archibald Douglas is too knowing a bird to let you put salt on his tail, under 
the circumstances,” said Eustace; ‘as well try to catch a wandering star.” 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE VICTORS AND THE VANQUISHED. 


Ir was to recall his people from the pursuit that the Prince of Wales set his 
banner on a bush, and ordered to ‘‘ sound trumpets to the return.” Nevertheless, 
it was not till after vespers that the chase was at an end, and that the English 
returned to their camp. 

Ere this, however, the result of the conflict, so far as the French were concerned, 
was accurately known, and it was bruited about that, while not fewer than six 
thousand men of all sorts were left dead on the field, seventeen counts and a 
multitude of barons, knights, and squires were prisoners, with John of Valois and 
Philip his son. Indeed, when the English collected, they found they had twice as 
many prisoners as themselves. Few persons of distinction among the Mnglish were 
missing, and one of these was Roger, Lord De Ov. 

Day drew to a close; the lights began to twinkle in the city of Poictiers; evening 
fell over the plains between Beauvoir and Mapertuis; and where lately the battle 
had raged with such vehemence all was now silent; and, while Ramsay and 
Douglas were deluding their captors, the Prince of Wales gave a supper in his 
pavilion to John of Valois and many of the French nobles, and knights, and squires 
who had been taken. Nor was there now any lack of good cheer among the 
English, most of whom had not tasted bread for three long days; for the French 
had brought with them plenty of provisions, nut even neglecting to provide them- 
selves with wine to celebrate the victory which they were not destined to gain. 

Nor was it merely provisions which fell into the hands of the English. In fact, 
the French had come to Poictiers not only magnificently arrayed, but magnificently 
furnished with articles of luxury. Great and of high value was the spoil, including 
rich jewels, gold and silver plate, and trunks stuffed full of furred mantles, and 
belts weighty from their gold and silver. If it had not been known that the French 
came with a certainty of conqucring, it might have been supposed that they had 
brought their wealth with them to bribe their victors to clemency. 

When the hour of supper arrived the feasb was spread, and the tables were 
covered with the viands that formed part of the spoil. Every preparation having 
been made, the prince conducted John of Valois and his son to the pavilion; and, 
having seated them at an elevated table, at which also were placed the Count of 
Tankervile and the Count of Ponthieu, he caused the other nobles, and knights, 
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and squires who were captives to range themselves at the other tables; and, this 
done, he himself insisted on serving John with his own hand, and resisted all 
intreaties to sit down. 

“No,” said he, in the spirit of that chivalry of which he was the most renowned 
representative ; ‘‘I do not deem myself worthy of such an honour, nor does it 
appertain to me to seat myself at the table of so great a king or so valiant a 
champion as you haye, by your actions, proved yourself this day.” 

“By Our Lady !” said the French knights admiringly, “it will, in truth, be said 
of the prince as has been said of his father, that he is a most noble gentleman who 
knows how to honour his enemies as well as his friends.” 








Lord Audley transfers to his squires the Prince’s gift. 


And the English, who had witnessed his interview with James, Lord Audley, 
highly applauded the sentiment. 

But still John of Valois looked sad and disconsolate, and even the good wine 
which he himself had brought, with an idea of quafling it under very different 
circumstances, failed to elevate his mood; and the prince, sympathising with his 
captive’s melancholy, endeavoured to administer comfort. 

“Sire,” said he, ‘‘make good cheer, and let not your meal be the less hearty 
because God Almighty has not gratified your wishes as to the event of the day, 
for it has frequently been the fate of the most famous warriors to taste defeat as 
well as victory. Wherefore be not cast down, nor give way to despondence, seeing 
that my lord and father is a prince of noble and generous soul, and will show you 
every honour and friendship in his power, and will arrange your ransom reasonably, 
and on such terms that you will always henceforth remain friends.” 

John of Valois bowed courteously, but he did not utter a word; and he looked 
the picture of woe, for his intense pride had been wounded to the quick. 
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‘‘ Moreover,” added the prinee, still eager to console, “‘ I do not speak to flatter 
you, but simply speak the truth, when I say that, of all the warriors of France, you 
have this day given your adversaries most to do, and won the highest renown ; and 
all those on our side who have observed the actions of each party unanimously 
allow this to be your due, and, in reflecting on the deeds of arms wrought this day, 
they award you the prize and garland.” 

As the Prince of Wales concluded, there were murmurs of praise from every 
one present, and the French knights failed not to do justice to the chivalry of their 
youthful conqueror. 7 


CHAPTER LXVIUI. 
THE MARCH TO BORDEAUX. 


Next morning the Prince of Wales gave orders for resuming the march to 
Bordeaux, which had been, three days earlier, interrupted in so unwelcome a 
manner; and the English, packing up and loading their baggage and booty, 
decamped from the scene of their marvellous victory. 

Meanwhile great alarm prevailed in Poictiers, and during the night the Lord of 
Roy entered the city with a hundred lances to guard it in case of attack. But the 
apprehension of the citizens was groundless, and the valour of the Lord of Roy was 
not put to the test. Some of the more fiery among the English, indeed, would have 
relished the excitement of taking the city by assault, but the prince, calm in 
triumph as he had been in danger, was more prudent. 

“No,” said he, ‘no need to attack fortresses by the way. Our numbers are 
few, and methinks we shall do great things if we convey the King of France and 
his son, and all our booty, in safety to Bordeaux.” 

Accordingly, the prince passed on, and, meeting with no resistance, proceeded 
by easy marches through Poitou and Saintonge, and, on reaching Blaye, crossed 
the Garonne. 

One day, during the march, the prince summoned me to his side, and, having 
intimated his intention of despatching me to England with intelligence of the 
victory won at Poictiers, he turned the conversation on Lord Audley. 

“¢ How fares the noble knight?” asked the prince. 

“In truth, my lord,” replied I, ‘ he is still weak from loss of blood, but he has 
proved that his munificence is on a par with his valour.” 

« What mean you?” inquired the prince with curiosity. 

«‘ Just this, my lord,” I answered, “ that, when carried to his tent after the 
battle, he called the four squires who had attended him, and said, ‘ Gentlemen, it 
has pleased the prince to give me five hundred marks as a yearly inheritance, 
although for such gift I have done him very trifling service. What glory I may have 
gained has been through your means, on which account I wish to reward you. I, 
therefore,’ added Lord Audley, ‘ give and resign into your hands the gift which the 
prince has bestowed on me. I disinherit myself of it, and give it to you simply, 
without the power of revoking it.’” 

On hearing this the prince was greatly interested, and sent for Lord Audley. 
Accordingly, the wounded knight was brought forward in his litter, and the prince, 
having received him very graciously, proceeded to the subject of the grant. 

“« My Lord James,” said he, “I have bee informed that, after you had taken 
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leave of me and returned to your tent, you made a present to your four squires of 
the gift I presented to you.” 

“Sir,” replied Lord Audley, “ you have heard the truth.” 

“ But,” continued the prince, ‘if it be true, I should like to know why you did 
so, and if the gift was not agrecable to you.” 

“ My lord,” answered Audley, ‘ I assure you it was most agreeable, and I will 
tell you the reasons which induced me to bestow it on my squires.” 

“Go on, my Lord James,” said the prince, secing that the knight hesitated. 

“ Well,” continued Lord Audley, ‘these four squires who are here have long 
and loyally served me on many great and dangerous occasions, and, till the day I 
made them this present, I had no way of rewarding them; and never in my life 
were they of such help to me as at Poictiers; for, sir, I am a single man, and can 
do no more than my powers admit, and it was through their aid that I accomplished 
my vow, and should have paid for doing so with my life if they had not been near 
me. When, therefore, I consider their courage and fidelity, I should not have been 
grateful had I not rewarded them.’ Thank God, sir, I have sufficient to maintain 
my state, and wealth has never yet failed me. I can only ask pardon if in this I 
have acted contrary to your wishes, and promise that, as hitherto, my squires and 
myself will serve you faithfully.” 

‘¢ My Lord James,” said the prince, “‘I do not in the least blame you for what 
you have done. On the contrary, I highly appreciate your bounty to the squires 
whom you praise so much.” 

‘“ Sir, I thank you,” said Lord Audley, glad to hear the prince was satisfied. 

‘‘ Moreover,” said the prince, smiling graciously, ‘‘I not only most readily 
confirm the gift you have made to your squires, but, further, I insist on your 
accepting, for yourself, six hundred marks yearly, on the same terms and conditions 
as the former gift,” 

Lord Audley’s heart was too full to admit of his answering, but his silence was 
much more eloquent than words could have been; and I, riding by the side of his 
litter, could not help saying to myself— 

‘‘ This is indeed a rare kind of contest, where merit in the subject and munifi- 
cence in the prince strive which shall be the greater.” 

On reaching Bordeaux, the Prince of Wales conducted John of Valois to the 
monastery of St. Andrew; and mighty were the feasts at which the clergy and 
citizens entertained the prince, and great was the joy with which they received 
his royal captive. Soon after their arrival the Cardinal of Perigord reached 
Bordeaux as ambassador for the pope. But the prince was highly enraged at the 
cardinal, on account of his men, under the Castellan of Amposta, having fought 
against the English at Poictiers, and, for a fortnight, sternly refused to see him. 
At length, through the mediation of the Captal of Buch, the cardinal was admitted 
to an interview, and exculpated himself so clearly that the prince declared himself 
perfectly satisfied. 

All winter the Prince of Wales remained, with the English and Gascon lords, 
at Bordeaux. There was much feasting, and most of the knights, who had acquired 
large sums as the ransom of prisoners, spent, in riot and merriment, all that their 
swords had gained them, But this I only know from report; for within a few 
hours after the prince conducted John of Valois through the gate of Bordeaux I 
was on the sea, and sailing for the English coast. 
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HORSE TRADE, 


A SOUVENIR OF MEXICO. 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 











EVERAL months after our army* had 
made its fighting entrée into the capital of 
Mexico, the regiment known as the “ Texan 
Rangers’”’ arrived in that city. I am not very 
certain but that their approach, peaceful as it 
wag, created almost as much terror in the 
minds of the inhabitants as our sword-in-hand 
entrance had occasioned three months before. 
The name ‘‘‘l’ejano”’ in the ears of a Mexican 
sounded with a fearful emphasis, as Goth 





* By our army is understood the American 
forces. 
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The entry of the Texan Rangers into Mexico. 


might have done to a Roman, or Cossack to 
a plain Christian. Many of them thought 
they would now be called upon to answer for 
the sins of Santa Anna, for the treason of 
Santa Ié, the slaughter of the Alamo, and 
the battue at Goliad. Inthe midst of this 
ludicrous consternation the Texans rode 
quietly into the Plazza, and breaking up 
into squadrons, filed off to their respective 
quarters. Ina few hours the minds of the 
Mexicans became once more trenquil. They 
were not to be plundered after all! 
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I shall never forget the appearance of the 
“Texan Rangers” as they pulled up—I 
could not call the movement a halt—in the 
Plazza. If I live, I will make an attempt to 
describe it. I say an attempt, for to do 
justice to that ragged coup-d wil is beyond 
the privilege of tho pen. The brush might 
do it, handled by a Hogarth; and had that 
excellent artist been in my piace, there and 
then, we might have hada picturo that 
would have drawn laughter so long as paint 
and canvas stuck together. Here we have 
no room for details. One point, however, 
must be noted, as it relates to our subject— 
the horses—for be it known the ‘‘ Rangers” 
were mounted men. Instead of the large 
cavalry horses which the government had 
put under them some six months before, 
each ranger now straddled a scraggy mus- 
tang, his boot-heel with its rusty spur raking 
the ground as he rode along. What had 
become of the original “mount?” That 
was the question, which was answered thus:— 
The regiment Fad just made its march of 
several hundred leagues through the enemy’s 
country, halting at various places. During 
the halts, the rich haciendados, coveting the 
fine steeds of Kentucky—colossi when com- 
pared with their own gingery jennets— 
offered freely for them, A series of “ swops” 
had been the consequence. The Texan, at a 
horse trade keen as the edge of his bowie, 
took anything that could carry a saddle, at 
the same time receiving a ‘“ mighty heap” 
of dollars to square the exchange. In this 
way they had brought themselves down to 
the ill-conditioned nags upon which they 
made their first appearance in the capital. 
Strange to say, these grew fat in a trice, 
although they were constantly on the scout, 
seldom idle long enough to let their backs get 
dry. There was no rest for the “ Rangers.” 
One week riding fifty leagues to capture 
Santa Anna; the next after Paredes, or the 
robbers of the Cerro; the next on the 
trail of the Padre Jarauta; and yet, despite 
this'journeying and fatigue, it was observed 
by every one that the rangers’ horses, 
though still only mustangs, became as fat 
and plump as if they had been standing all 
the time with their heads in a corn-crib. 
It was wonderful to see horses thus fattening 
upon hard work ! 

Some endeayour to account for it by 
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insinuating that they were not the samo 
cattle upon which the regiment was mounted 
on its arrival—that the “swopping system” 
was still practised along the road, and fre- 
quently with only one party present at the 
“trade.” There were such insinuations I 
remember well. Perhaps they were slanders, 
perhaps not. I will leave it a question of 
inference, 

About this time I had word of a splendid 
mare that was in the possession of one of the 
rangers. Of course she was for sale. I 
wished just then to obtain such an animal, 
and drawing three months of my pay (in all 
about 800 dollars), I rode over to the Texan 
quarters—intending, if the mare pleased me, 
to make a bid. 

She was led out, and proved to be worthy 
of her reputation—a large brown Arabian, 
with jet black legs and sweeping tail, while 
her head and neck were graceful as an 
antelope’s. 

While examining her, I noticed a small 
brand upon her left hind flank. I observed 
at the same time that some diligence had 
been used to render the mark “ unswear- 
able.” After a little puzzling and adjusting 
of hair, I made out the letter C. 

“ What is this?” I asked. 

“Tt er the mark of a hot iron. 
see that, kint ye 2” 

“T can, but this mare’s no mustang ?” 

“Aint a mustang neyther,” responded 
the ranger, whittling away at a strop of 
leather which he held in his hand, and seem- 
ing utterly indifferent to everything else. 

“Why, then, has she been marked?” I 
inquired. ‘It is not usual for Americans 
to brand their horses, excepting those that 
belong to the government. Then they’ro 
branded U.S.; this mark is a ©.” ‘ 

“Well, then, stranger, if yer must know 
all about it, the mar’ wur tuk from our 
people on the Grand by that ar chapparil fox 
Canales. He burned in that C. © stands 
for Canales, I reckin.” 

“ That's true, and for many other names as 
well. But how did you get her back again ?” 

“Wagh! we kumd upon Canales an’ his 
yellerbellies, an’ tuk her from them ag’in, 
afore the singed har hid done smokin’. 
Now er yer satisfied ?” 

Iwas not. It is true, the story was pro- 
bable enough, The mare was not Mexican, 
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that was plain. Tho horse of that country 
is of a peculiar race, and as easily distin- 
guished from the English or American Arab 
as a sheep is from a goat. Still she bore a 
Mexican mark, and had been in possession 
of some of these people. She might have 
been, as the ranger stated, one of our own 
horses captured and recaptured on the 
upper line; but I had not observed any 
such animal with the Texans on their 
arrival; and as I had heard that the vicos 
of Mexico had from time to time imported 
blood-stock from England and the United 
States, I feared that she might prove to be 
one of these. The voice of the Texan in- 
terrupted my reflection. 

“The critter’s Kaintuck,” continued he— 
“true Kaintuck She wur brought down 
on the Grand by a lootenant at the breakin’ 
out o’ this hyar muss. She were at Paler 
Alter, an’ at Monterey, an’ Bony Veesty ; 
and at that Hashendy, the time as Dan 
Drake rid the hundred-mile gallop on Cash 
Clay’s mar’. Old Kaintuck she er, an’ nothin’ 


else. They don’t raise such cattle in these 


hyar diggin’s, [reckin. Yee-up, old gal; hold 
up yer corn-trap ; thar’s money bid for ye!” 
At the end of this curious monologue, the 


mare threw up her head and neighed long 


and loudly. 

“Come, my man,” said I, “what's the 
meaning of that?” 

The neigh was peculiar, and struck me 
as that of a mare who had been recently 
separated from her colt. 

“She's a whigherin’ for a hoss, that’s 
hyar,” answered the ranger coolly. “They 
haint been separate a half-an-hour for more 
‘na yar, Ireckin. Hev they, Bill?” 

“That they haint,” replied the man ap- 
pealed to, one of a crowd of Texans who 
had gathered around us. 

“They're in tho same kumpny, an’ rid 


in the same filo,” continued the owner of 


the mare. ‘She won’t bear that ar leetle 
hoss out o’ her sight a minit, One o’ the 
boys hes tuk him out to water. 'That’s why 
she whighers, aint it, Bill?” 

“Taint nothin’ else,” replied the confréere. 

“ But,” said I, “it is strange I did not sce 
this mare when you first came up. I was 
in the Plazza, and took particular notice 
of your horses. I think I should have re- 
marked such a fine-looking animal as this,” 
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“Took hyar, stranger,” answered the 
Texan, somewhat irritated by this cross- 
questioning. ‘I brought this mar’ up the 
road along with the raygyment. If yer 
want to buy her, yer kin do it, by givin’ a 
fair yally for her. If yer don’t, there’s no 
bones broke, an’ I don’t care a nigger’s darn. 
If I only take her out to the Palaza, IT kin 
git my axin’ from one o’ these Mexikins in 
the twinklin’ 0’ a goat’s eye. Can’tI, Bill?” 

‘“'Yos, siree.” 

“Yor say yo didn’t see hor when we kum 
up. That aint nothin’ strange. She war 
kivered with sweet an’ dust, inch deep; 
besides, she wur thin then as old bull in 
snow time. She aint tosay fat yit, but she’s 
improved some, I reckin. Aint she, Bill?” 

“A dog-goned heap,” was the ready 
response of Bill. 

Iwas so taken with the appearance of 
the beautiful creature, that I determined 
to run the risk, and purchase her. I might 
have to give her up again to some gentle- 
man claiming his property; but, thought I, 
I can easily recover my money, as the ranger 
will be glad to pay it back to me, rather 
than spend his time in the guard-house. 

“How much?” I asked, having made up 
my mind to buy. 

“ The zact figger yer want?” 

 Yos, the exact figure.” 

“Two-filty: cheap enough, I reckin, 
Aint it, Bill?” 

“Dog cheap,” was the laconic answer. 

I offered two hundred. It wouldn’t do. 
The cunning ranger saw that Iwas “ bound” 
to have her, and stood up to his first asking, 
I raised my bid to two hundred and twenty- 
five. 

“Won't take a picayune less nor two~- 
filty. She's a’mighty cheap at it. She ir 
the finest mar’ inall Mexiko. That's sartin.” 

After awhile, I saw that the man was 
inexorable; and, drawing out my purse, I 
counted down the required amount. A bill 
of sale, which was signed by the ranger, 
and witnessed by his comrade, Bill, completed 
the “trade,” and the mare was forthwith 
transferred to my quarters. Under the 
nimble brush and comb of my Mexican 
groom, Vicente, she soon became the most 
admired piece of horseflesh that made its 
appearance on the Pasao. 

About ten days after, a party of us (we 
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had nothing to do at the time) came to the 
resolve to visit Real del Monte, a rich silver 
mine in the mountains that skirt the north- 
cast of the valley. A division of our army 
was stationed there, and some of our old 
comarados had sent us an “invite” to come 
up and explore the mines—adding that two 
or three very hospitable English haciendados 
lived in that neighbourhood. 

We could not resist, and consequently 
made ready to start. There were eight or 
ten of us in all, who had asked and obtained 
leave; and as we intended to include in our 
excursion the old town of Tezcoco and the 
pyramids of Teotihuacan—a guerilla neigh- 
bourhood—we borrowed a score of dragoons 
to escort us. I had resolved to try my new 
purchase upon the road on this occasion. 

The morning of our departure arrived, and 
I was about to throw my leg over the saddle, 
when I was accosted by a small, spare man 
with the salutation— 

“ Buenas dias, capitan!” 

There was nothing in the words strange 
or unusual, nor, indeed, in the individual 
who pronounced them ; but there was some- 
thing in the manner of this gentleman that 
told me at once he had some business with 
me. 

“ Well, sefior,” I asked, ‘‘ what is it ?” 

The stranger hesitated for a moment, and 
then looking at the mare, replied, ‘Za yequa, 
capitan.” ‘ 

“The mare—well, what of her?” I asked 
with a beating heart. 

“T regret to inform you, captain, that you 
have purchased a stolen horse;” and the 
little man bowed politely as he said it. 

Had it been an order from the com- 
mander-in-chief placing me under arrest, I 
would not have been so much vexed at it. 
I had grown so fond of this animal that I 
would cheerfully haye paid down another 
two hundred and fifty rather than part with 
her, and this I saw plainly I would now 
have to do. 

“ Stolen!” I echoed involuntarily. 

“Yes, captain, it is true.” 

“And from whom? From yon, sir?” 

“No, captain; from Don Miguel Castro.” 

™ And you?” 

“Tam his agent—his mayorazgo—nothing 
more.” 

“Don Miguel Castro,” thought I. “Yes 
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—C for Castro—yes, all as he says, no 
doubt of it. I must give up the mare.” 

“Well, my dear sir,” I asked, after a 
pause, ‘how am I to know that your state- 
ment is true?” 

“Here, captain—here is the certificate 
of Senox Smeeth.” Saying this, the little 
man handed mea folded document, which 
on opening I found to be a bill of salo 
delivered by the celebrated Joe Smith, of 
Mexican horse-dealing notoriety, and de- 
scribing the property to a hair. 

“This seems quite correct,” I observed, 
returning the bill; ‘‘ but it will be necessary 
for you to prove this claim before the com- 
mander-in-chief ; and when that is done I shall 
deliver you your mare, Adios, caballero !” 

So saying, I rode off to overtake my com- 
panions, determined, since I must part with 
the animal, first to have one good ride out 
of her. 

We spent about a week in the mountains, 
enjoying every amusement that our friends 
could provide for us. We found the Eng- 
lish haciendados worthy of their reputation. 
What a contrast between the cheer of their 
Saxon hospitality and the cold weleome of 
the selfish Iberian! But we approached 
the limits of our “leave,” and must get 
back to duty and the city. After a parting 
and a promise to return, we leaped once 
more to the saddle, and headed our horses 
homeward. 

It was our intention to have made the 
journey back in one day, but the stirrup- 
cup had delayed us at starting; and night— 
a very dark one at that—overtook us as wo 
crossed the isthmus between lakes Tezcoco 
and San Cristobal. The road was deep, 
miry, and bordered by bottomless zancas 
of mud and water. Tho little village of 
San Cristobal lay by tho border of the 
lake at some distance; and wheeling out of 
the road we approached it, intending to re- 
main there till morning. The pueblito was 
reached at length, and with the alcalde’s 
permission our horses were picketed in tho 
plazza, and ourselves put in possession of an 
empty cuarto, which, with several millions 
of fleas, was placed at our disposal. Money 
was offered freely, but no supper could be 
had; and when it was not to be procured for 
money, we had experience enough among 
these people to know that it was not to be 
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had at all. A dish of /rijoles stewed in lard, 
a tortilla, and a bow! of sour pulque were all 
that we cvald raise; and, after swallowing 
this, we lit our cigars, spread our blankets 
both over and under the fleas, and com- 
menced arranging ourselves for the night. 

It so happened that I could talk Spanish 
‘like a book,” and, furthermore, that I was 
the only one in our party who possessed 
this accomplishment. The alcalde, in con- 
sequence, directed all his conyersation to 
me, and, being a sociable old fellow, had 
become very fond of me. He had remained 
with us until a late hour, and during this 
time I had offered him a hayanna, which 
he had accepted and smoked with much 
seeming enjoyment. As I was about seizing 
my blanket to make my “spread” along 
with the rest, old José Maria—for this was 
the alcalde’s name—plucked me gently by 
the sleeve, and whispered in my ear that 
“su casa” was “a mi disposicion.” I was 
about to translate this hospitable proffer 
according to its usual French and Spanish 
signification, when it was repeated in a 
more pressing manner; and as I was not 
very difficult to coax away from the cuarto, 
I took José Maria at his word and followed 
him across the plazza. On the other side 
was su casa. We entered it at once, and 
were welcomed by a fat, buxom-looking old 
lady, who proved to be Don José’s left rib. 
Another lady made her appearance shortly 
after, who was neither so old, nor so fat, nor 
so buxom as the dojia, but whose com- 
plexion was very dusky, with a dangerous 
black eye peeping from under a dark, 
crescent-shaped eyebrow. This, I was given 
to understand, was the only fruit of Don 
José’s wedded life; and not bad-looking fruit 
either. 

The ladies spent but little time in idle 
phrases of welcome. José snapped his fin- 
gers, and ina twinkling a turkey hash, with 
a large dish of mo/é, were smoking upon the 
table. There were other dishes too—plea- 
sant little entrZes, spiced and flavoured with 
all sorts of chilé. 

As Tate my supper with the alcalde and 
his compact little family, I could not help 
chuckling at the advantage I had gained 
over my supperless, and, no doubt, sleepless 
companions. Neither was my exultation 
diminished when. near the end of the 
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repast, old José Maria stepped up to an 
alcove and drew out a quaint, queer old 
bottle, whose waxen seal conjured, up ex- 
citing visions of the port of Funchal and the 
peak of Teneriffe. 

I was fortunately enabled, through my 
cigar-case, to contribute to the evening's 
entertainment; and my host and I sat for 
an hour after the ladies had retired, dis- 
cussing our wine and tobacco, and talking of 
the Texan Rangers, of which corps the 
worthy magistrate had rather a low opinion. 
It appeared that they had paid the neigh- 
bourhood a visit not long before, behaving 
upon the occasion in no very creditable 
manner. 

It was late, or early if you will, when 
José inverted the bottle for the last time, 
and pressing my hand with a “pasa V. buena 
noche!” the Mexican showed me to my 
chamber. Here I found one of the great 
and rare luxuries of this land-—a couch with 
clean sheets; and in the “twinkling of a 
bedpost” I was between the latter, and 
forgetful of everything. 

When I awoke in the morning, I found 
my comrades in the plazza, making ready 
to start. It was still only grey-dawn, but 
as they were all sadly flea-bitten, and knew 
that nothing could be had to cat in San 
Cristobal, they had made up their minds to 
ride on, and breakfast at Guadalupe. I was 
preparing to accompany them, when José 
whispered in my ear that breakfast would 
be on the table in five minutes, and I must 
wait for it. This was a tempting offer: 
My health was excellent, and half-a-dozen 
mouthfuls of the fresh morning air had 
given me a keen appetite. 

“Tf the breakfast,” thought I, “bear any 
sort of proportion to last night’s supper, it’s 
worth waiting for; better than we are likely 
to get at Guadalupe ; besides, a bird in the 
hand,” &e, I could soon overtake my com- 
panions on my fine mare, who had by this 
time proved herself a first-class roadster. 

I placed my lips under the broad brim ol 
José’s, and repeated the words, “ Con gusto.” 

“ sta bueno,” replied José, slipping back 
into his house. 

The next moment my companions had 
ridden off into the obscure twilight, and I 
was left alone in the village. None of my 
friends, 1 believe, had noticed that I stayed 
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behind; and if they had, it would not have 
called forth a remark, as I was considered 
old enough to take care of myself. 

My host proved as good as his word; for 
in five minutes, or less, the breakfast was 
steaming on the table; nor did it do any 
discredit to the supper. There were ham 
and eggs; a ham omelette; a chicken 
fricase; a dish of chilé rilléno; another 
of chile colorado; plenty of good claret, to 
wash down the peppers; and, after that, a 
cup of the coffee that only Spaniards can 
make. Then there was a glass of good old 
Maraschino, and a cigar to “top off with,” 
and as the morning was now tiptoe, I rose 
to take my leave. I shook hands with the 
sefiora, then with tho sefiorita; and, amidst 
a shower of benedictions, I walked forth, 
followed by José Maria himself. My mare 
stood near the door, ready saddled. I threw 
the bridle over her neck, and was «about to 
plant my foot in the stirrup, when my host 
touched me lightly on the left arm, and 
holding out a small slip of paper, with a sort 
of apologetic smile, uttered the words, “ Sa 
cuenta chiquita, capitan.” (The small bill, 
captain.) - 

«A pill!” I exclaimed, as soon as I had 
recovered from my astonishment. 

“ Chiquitita,” (Very, very, small) coolly 
responded José. 

I took the “cuenta chiquitita” in my fingers, 
and opening it, read—“' Un peso por cena— 
un peso por cama—un peso por almuerzo—tres 
pesos por vino :—Suma, seis pesos.” (Anglice : 
Supper, one dollar—bed, one dollar—break- 
fast, one dollar—wine, three dollars. Total, 
six dollars.) 

“Tt's a joke the old fellow’s playing me,” 
thought I. 

I looked at José, then at the bill; then 
‘pack at José again, putting on a knowing 
smile, to show him that I was up to his fun; 
but after carrying on this dumb show for 
some monrents, I perceived that not a muscle 
of the Mexican’s face betrayed the slightest 
motion. His features remained as rigid as 
the bronze statue of Carlos Quinto that 
stood in the capital; and, after scanning 
them fairly, I became satisfied there was no 
joke either “meant or intended.” 

Arriving at this conclusion, my first im- 
pulse was to make his ‘“ worship” eat the 
bill, and then leap to my saddle, and show 
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him “clean heels;” but this, I saw on re- 
flection, would be but a shabby reckoning on 
my part. True I had fared well; but it 
was vexatious to be thus * chizzled,” and in 
such a scandalous manner. It could not be 
mended, however; and, mentally promising 
never again to trust Mexican hospitality, I 
drew forth my purse, and reluctantly counted 
out the “seis pesos.” Then both mentally 
and verbally sending José to a climate hotter 
than the tropics, I touched my mare’s flank, 
and left the village in a gallop, 

I was so “ bitter mad” at the trick played 
upon me, that I did not draw bridle for a 
mile or more. After that, checking my 
fiery animal, I fell into an easy canter, and 
laughed till I was nearly hoarse. I kept 
straight on for Guadalupe, expecting to 
overhaul my friends in the middle of their 
breakfast. 

I had not the slightest intention of show- 
ing them the “ cuenta chiquitita,” or saying 
a word about it. No, no; I should have 
preferred paying it twice over. 

With these reflections, occasionally making 
the woods ring with my laughter, I had 
reached to within five miles of San Cristobal, 
when, all at once, my mare uttered a loud 
neigh, and sprang into a by-road. The 
reins had been thrown loosely upon her 
neck; and before I could collect them, she 
was fairly into the new track, and going at 
top-speed! I dragged with all my might 
upon the bit—which happened to be a “ fool’s 
fancy,” lightly constructed—when, to my 
mortification, one of the rings gave way, and 
the rein came back with a jerk. I had now 
only one rein. With this I could have 
brought her up on open ground, but we 
were running up a narrow lane, and on each 
side was a treble row of maguoys, forming a 
most fearful-looking chevaux-de-frise! 

iad I pulled the mare to either side, she 
would have certainly tripped up in the 
magueys, and impaled me on their bayonet- 
shaped spikes. I could do nothing better 
than keep my seat, and let her run it out. 
She would not be long about it, at the rate 
she was going, for she ran as if on a course 
and staked ten to one against tho field. At 
intervals she would throw up her head, and 
utter that strange wild neigh which I had 
noticed on first seeing her, 

On we went through the tall aloes, the 
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rows of plants looking like a green fringe as 
we shot past them. We came up to several 
ranchés. The leperos that lounged about the 
doors threw up their hats, and shouted 
“Vival” The ranchos fell behind. A large 
house—a hacienda—lay before. I could see 
beautiful women clustering into the win- 
dows as I approached. Gilpin and Don 
Quixote came into my head. 

“Good heavens!” thought I, “ what will 
they think of my riding past in this ludi- 
crous style ?” 

Riding past! Lhad scarcely given words to 
the thought when my mare wheeled sharply 
to the left—almost flinging me out of my 
seat--and dashed right into the main gate- 
way of the mansion! Three more springs, 
and she was in the patio, where, stopping 
like a shot, she threw up her head, uttered 
another neigh, and stood looking wildly 
round, with heaving, smoking flanks. The 
neigh had scarcely echoed when it was 
answered from within; and the next mo- 
ment a half-grown colt came loping through 
a doorway, and ran up with all the demon- 
strations of a filial recognition 

Thad not time to recover from my surprise 
when a lovely apparition flashed out of the 
portale, and came running across the patio. 
It was a girl—something between a girl, a 
woman, and, I might add, a goddess. 

Without heeding or seeming to notice my 
presence, she rushed up and flung her arms 
around the neck of my Arab, who bent its 
head to receive the embrace. The girl then 
pressed her lips against tho velvet-like 
muzzle of the animal, all the while muttering 
exclamations, as— : 

“Ah! mia yequa buenita! Mora, Morita, 
digame de donde viene, Morita?” (Ah, my 
pretty little mare! pretty Mora, little Mora, 
tell me whence come you, little Mora ?) 

And the mare replied ,to all this by a low 
neighing, turning from one to the other of 
the two objects that caressed her, and 
seemingly at a loss to know to which she 
should give most of her attention. 

I sat speechless, looking down at the 
strange scene—at the beautiful girl—-at her 
shining black hair (a cloth-yard long), as it 
hung loosely over her white, nude shoulders 
—ai her rounded snowy arms—at her dark 
flasling eyes—at her cheeks, mounted with 
the Luc uf lealth and beauty—at her small 
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red lips, as, like crushed resebuds, they were 
pressed against the smooth skin of tho Arab. 

“Oh, Iam dreaming!” thought I. “Tam 
still between old José’s comfortable sheets. 
It’s the Teneriffe has done it all, and the 
cuenta chiquitita is only a joke after all. 
Ha, ha, ha! I have paid no bill to the 
worthy alealde—hospitable old fellow! It’s 
all a dream—all.” 

But at this point of my reflections several 
other ladies made their appearance in the 
portale, and several gentlemen, too, and the 
great gateway was fast filling up with the 
pelados who had hooted me as I passed the 
rancheria. It was no dream, then; I had 
settled one account, and I was fast becoming 
sensible that I would shortly be called upon 
to settle another. 

Fortunately the fog caused by old José's 
Maraschino had now cleared away, and I 
began to comprehend how the ‘camp was 
pitched.” It was certain that my mare had 
got home. That was plain enough. It was 
equally so that the old gentleman with the 
white moustache, and dark, stern eyebrows 
was Don Miguel Castro. These two points 
were as clear as daylight. It was equally 
clear that I had got myself, or rather the 
mare had got me, into a most awkward 
predicament. How was I to get out of it? 
This was by no means clear. 

Should I confess all, and throw myself 
on their mercy? It was a queer-looking 
gang by the gateway. They wouldn’t wish 
better sport than to chuck me into a horse~- 
pond, or string me up to the limb of a tree. 
No, it would never do to confess, I must ac- 
count for the broken bridle, to save a broken 
head. I need hardly mention that these 
were only silent thoughts. But at that 
moment a plan of escape from my dilemma 
came into my mind. 

By that time the gentlemen, headed by 
the old don, had descended into the patio 
and approached the mare, upon whose back 
I still kept my seat. Hitherto they had ex- 
hibited indications of alarm. They supposed 
at first that a troop of Texan Rangers was 
at my heels. Becoming satisfied, in conse- 
quence of the reports of the rancheros, that 
I was alone, they now surrounded me with 
stern, inquiring looks. There was no time 
to be lost. I must not allow them to speculate 
on how the bridle came to be broken, or 
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tnat they wete indebted to the mare alone 
for my visit. No, that would never do; 
so, throwing my legs over the croup, I 
landed upon the pavement with as much 
deliberation as if I had been dismounting 
at my own stable-door. Assuming all the 
sang-froid I could muster, I walked up to 
the old gentleman in grey, and, making him 
a polite bow, said interrogatively— 

“Don Miguel Castro ?” 

“ Si, scttor,” replied he, in a hurried man- 
ner, and, as I fancied, somewhat angrily. 

“ This is your mare?” 

“ Si, sevior,” in the same tone and manner, 

“ She was lately stolen from you ?” 

“ Si, sevior,” with the like emphasis, 

* By a Texan Ranger?” 

* Porun ladron” (By a robber), replied the 
Mexican, with an angry look, which I ob- 
served was copied by very dark countenances 
appearing all around me. 

“He certainly was not an honest man,” I 
answered with a smile. ‘You have an 
agent in Mexico,” continued I, “who has 
claimed this animal in your name ?” 

" Si, seior.” 

“Thad purchased her from the Texan, 
who deceived me as to her previous history.” 

“T know all that,” was the prompt re- 
eponse, 

“T told your agent—not knowing him— 
that I could not give her up until his claim 
was made good before the commander-in- 
chief, or until I could have the honour of an 
interview with yourself.” 

“ Bueno!” 

“Twas passing with a party of friends, 
and, leaving them, I entered the road lead- 
ing to your residence, and, as you see, I am 
here. I should apologise for the manner of 
mny approach. The animal, overjoyed at 
heading towards her home, made a complete 


run away with me, and, as you may observe, 
has broken the bit-ring.”’ 

There was the least little bit of a white 
lie in this, but I felt that my life was in 
extremo danger. The Texans had harried 
this neighbourhood not a month before—in 
fact, at the time the mare was stolen. 
Severai men had been killed upon the ocea- 
sion. The inhabitants were much exaspe- 
rated in consequence, and would have 
thought little of making me the victim of 
retaliatory vengeance by jerking me up to 
atree. I think, therefore, I was rather jus- 
tifled in the slight colouring I gave to my 
narrative. ‘ 
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Don Miguel stood for stmé time as if 
puzzled at what I had said. 

“You say, then, the mare is yours?” I 
resumed, breaking the silence. 

“Si, seRior, esta mia,” was the reply. 

“ Will you have the goodness to order one 
of your servants to remove the saddle and 
bridle 2” 

This was done as desired. 

“May I request you to keep them in 
safety until I can have an opportunity to 
send for them ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the don, bright- 
ening up. 

“And now, sir, may I ask you to certify 
that you have recovered your mare, sinco 
that will be necessary to enable me to recover 
my money ?” 

By this time the don and his party were 
quite overcome by my rare generosity! The 
stern looks disappeared; tho pelados were 
driven out of the patio; and in five minutes 
more I found myself stretching my limbs 
under the family table, and on the best of 
terms with the whole household, including 
the little goddess before mentioned, who 
proved to be the real owner of the Arab. It 
was lucky for me that I was not quartered 
in that vicinity, or sho might have become 
the owner of something that I could less 
conveniently have parted with. As it was, 
Tcame out of the fire of her brilliant eyes 
almost unhurt, which I may attribute to the 
insensibility produced by a very choice 
article of old “‘Bordeos” that was ex- 
humed from the yaults under Don Miguel’s 
mansion, 

I came off—I can hardly tell how. I re- 
member clambering into a yellow carriage, 
and rolling along a level road. I remember 
meeting a party of mounted men, who said 
they had been sent out to look for mo, and 
then I remember—— 

% * * * * 

Two days after I went to seek tho ranger, 
and learnt, to my chagrin, that he was gone. 
His company had been ordered down the road 
as the escort of a train to Vera Cruz, where 
they were to be disbanded and sent home. 
Had I lost my 250 dollars? Notso. On 
my return from Mexico, in Juno, 1848, I 
accidentally overhauled my man in the 
ranger camp at Mneerro. He was without 
adollar, The fandangiieras of Jalapa had 
completely cleared him out; but, to give 
him justice, he did all in his power to make 
suitable reparation. Going behind the tents, 
he returned in a minute or two, leading a 
large and handsome sorrel, which he deli- 
vered over to me with due formality, and 
with the following wind-up :— 

“Thar aint no sich hoss doing in this 
hyar camp. I tell yer, cap., thet thet ar mar’ 
wa’n’t a suckumstance to this hyar anymal” 
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THE CAT TRIBE. 


FINE Leopard of the New World is the well-known Puma (Leopardus 
£4. concolor), an animal which is called by a great variety of names. 

Emigrants to a comparatively unknown country are apt to give to the animals, 
vegetables, and other objects in their new dwelling-place the same titles to which 
they were accustomed in their old home. Thus we find the words ‘‘apple,” 
“pear,” “fig,” rose,” ‘* cabbage,” ‘* bean,” &e., applied in the most indiscriminate 
manner to any fruit, flower, or edible vegetable, the names of lion and tiger to any 
predaceous beast, and the titles of eagle, hawk, and vulture to any predaceous bird. 
Accordingly, the jaguar, as has already been mentioned, is called the tiger, and the 
Puma is dignified with the title of lion, probably on account of its tawny fur, 
which in colour resembles that of the lion. ‘The animal has a wide range, and is 
found in South as well as in North America, where it is known by the name of 
“Painter,” a word which is evidently a corruption of Panther. 

Many accounts of the Puma are extant, but, although the animal is so common, 
there is no history of it which is really trustworthy. The received descriptions of 
its habits—e. g., the tracking travellers from day to day, the dropping on its prey 
from branches, &c., &c.—are denounced by a gentleman of great experience in 
South American forests as only fit to be relegated to the musty shelves of his 
grandmother's library. Therefore, I restrict myself to the results of my own 
observation of the animals in the Zoological Gardens, and a few remarks by 
Mr. Byam. 

According to Mr. Byam, the track of the Puma is easily distinguishable from 
that of the jaguar, even when the two animals are of the same size. The foot- 
prints of the latter animal are clear and neat, but those of the Puma are known by 
the little lump of earth which it flings behind at every step. The Puma is not so 
powerful an animal as the jaguar, and does not attack full-grown oxen as long as 
they are in health and capable of resistance. Calves, however, often fall victims to 
its attack, and so do deer, while the horse is more frequently attacked than any 
animal of the same dimensions. 

The natives of Southern America do not seem greatly to fear the Puma, 
They dislike the animal because it kills their horses and occasionally slaughters a 
human being; but they appear to look upon it more as an objectionable nuisance 
than a dreaded enemy, and do not speak of it with that respect which they always 
accord to the jaguar. 

The skin of the Puma is valuable, for it can be used for many purposes, and in 
some parts of the country a reward is given for each scalp. A Puma scalp isa 
strip of skin taken from the top of the head and comprising both ears. The flesh, 
too, is considered a great delicacy, and is said to bear some resemblance to very 
white and tender year, ‘The voice of the Puma is rather peculiar, and is well 
described by Mr. Byam :—‘''The cry is not like the roar of the true lion nor the 
roar of the panther; it is what a person might conceive to issue from an encr- 
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nously overgrown tom-cat with several extra pairs of lungs.” I may mention that 
when animals are in captivity they do not employ all their vocabulary, so that 
many of their most characteristic cries cannot be heard except by those who travel 
among their haunts. The jaguar, for instance, has a most remarkable series of 
erics which are never heard while the animal is shut up in a cage, without 
opportunities for indulging its natural instincts. There is its exulting yell as it 
Ieaps upon the monkeys it has surprised among the branches; there is the deep, 
sorous howl with which it accompanies its nightly prowlings ; the fierce double 
roar, like two sharp claps of thunder, with which it precedes a charge ; and the 
strange, wailing cry with which, when wounded, it calls to its mate for help. Of all 
these varied cries we hear but very few when the animal is in captivity, and even 
those which we do hear are very inferior in effect to the same sounds in the forests, 
Veing deprived of all surrounding accessories. ‘The roar of a lion, for example, is 
, very magnificent sound, and so is that of the jaguar, even when the animals are 
safely caged behind iron bars, and the hearers are in perfect safety. But if one of 
the very same hearers were forced to spend the night in some large forest, say the 
New Forest, suspended from some trees in a hammock, with nothing but a fire ag 
a protection against wild beasts, and a few lions and jaguars were turned loose into 
the wood, their cries would have a very different effect upon him, and strike him 
with more awe than under the former conditions. 

Many specimens of the Puma have been kept in the Zoological Gardens, and 
several cubs have been born and reared in the cages. he colour of the Puma is 
always uniform, but its tint is rather variable; some specimens being of a tawny 
red, not unlike the colour of the lion’s fur, and others of a silvery grey. The 
latter colour is mostly found in the Pumas of Southern America. Mr. Sclater 
mentions that the Society once possessed a specimen which was entirely white, 
with the exception of the tail. ‘This animal, however, was evidently an albino. 

Remarkable as is this uniformity of hue among the many-spotted Leopard race, 
it is only found in the adult animal. When very young the Puma is covered with 
well-defined spots, so dark and so thickly clustered that the animal might easily be 
taken for a rather pale specimen of the Indian leopard. As it increases in size the 
spots fade away, and when it has attained adult age they have wholly disappeared. 
Some slight traces of their presence are, however, left, and even on the sleek hide 
of the full-grown Puma may be seen, in certain lights, the faint remains of the 
vanished spots. The reader may, perhaps, have noticed that many other animals 
exhibit a similar phenomenon. ‘The lion, for example, which possesses a uniformly- 
coloured coat, is, when very young, covered with dark markings like the cub of 
the tiger or leopard. Several deer, also, are notable for the remarkable difference 
between their uniform colour when adult and their dark and spotted coats when 
young; and the brown-coloured tapirs are, when young, adorned with rich yellow 
spots and stripes upon a dark brown-black ground. 

A fine specimen of the Puma now in the Zoological Gardens was presented by 
W. D. Christie, Esa., the Minister to the Argentine Confederation. 


Passing to the Small Mammalia (No. 27 in the authorised map), we come upon 
the Croupep Tiger (Leopardus macroscelis), a creature which is unrivalled for 


beauty. 
It is a native of Assam, and is probably the same species that is so well 
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descrited by Sir Stamford Raffles under the name of Rimau-Dahan, It is not 
yery common, and is generally found upon or near the banks of rivers, delighting 
to ascend the trees and lie among the branches. Although a very powerful animal, 
with fore-limbs of extraordinary volume, and a formidable set of teeth, the 
Clouded Tiger is not much feared by the natives, who chiefly dislike the anima! 
because it is very destructive to the poultry. 

The colour of the Clouded Tiger is of singular beauty. The general tue of 
the body is rich warm tawny, upon which are traced a multitude of irregular black 
rings of considerable size. ‘These rings are remarkable for the fact that one side is 





“Dick,” the Clouded Tiger at the Gardens.” 


always much wider than the other. The black rings have a peculiar velvety tone, 
which is also observable in the black stripes which are drawn over the face, and the 
ring-like patches upon the long and full-formed tail. 

According to Sir S. Raffles, this animal is easily tamed if taken while young, 
and his assertion is perfectly carried out by the character of the larger specimen 
now in the Gardens. This animal is on most affectionate terms with his keeper, 
coming at his command, and answering by a kind of short, satisfied whine when- 
ever called by his name. ‘ Dick” is a most gentle creature, and soon learns to 
know those who frequent the house, and are accustomed to talk te kim. I never 
look at this splendid animal without wanting to take him home and keep him 
as a pet. He is quite an old friend of mine, and I seldom leave the Gardens 
without looking into the Small Mammalian House and exchanging a greeting 
with Dick. He will mostly leave his warm corner behind the straw, and come 
to me when I call him, and comes to have his chin rubbed and to be made much 
or. if, however, the keeper should be in sight he pays no attention to me, and I 
must wait until he has left the house before Dick will take the least notice of me. 

There is another specimen of the Clouded Tiger in the house, but it is not nearly 
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so docile as Dick, and will not permit fiberties to be taken with it. Dick has been 
in the Gardens for more than nine years, having been purchased in May, 1854, 


It is rather unfortunate that the Felide should be scattered about the Gardens, 
but at present there is no help for it, no single erection uniting the qualifications 
necessary for animals of such varied idiosyncrasies. We must now leave the house 
which we have just visited, pass by the large carnivora, and proceed a few paces 
down the left-hand path, where we shall find the house containing the Small 
Carnivora (marked 7 in the map). Large alterations are now being made in the 
Gardens in order to procure extended accommodation for the increasing stock of 
animals, and in a short time a new map will be needed. 

In the house which we have now reached are to be found several interesting 
members of the cat tribe, the first of which is the Serva (Leopardus serval). 

This little leopard is a native of South Africa, and is tolerably common, It 
is a pretty, though rather curious, animal, standing very high on its legs, having a 
small head and a pair of remarkably wide cars, the bases of which nearly meet on 
the top of its head. The specimen now in the Gardens is rather lazy during the 
daytime, and cannot easily be induced by gentle means to leave its snug box and 
show its fair proportions. Force should never be used by those who wish to study 
the animals as they really are, for, putting aside the manifest cruelty of violence, 
the animal can never be seen rightly under such circumstances. When roused 
from repose, and forced to leave the hiding-place wherein its instinct teaches it to 
conceal itself from the unwelcome light, it is animated by fear or anger, and in 
neither case does it show itself in its true colours. Moreover, it is a cowardly act 
to assault a poor beast that is deprived of the power of retaliation; and I very 
sincerely believe that those who are most fond of irritating or inflicting pain upon 
a wild beast that is safely penned behind iron bars would be the first to take to 
their heels if they met with it in its native haunts. 

Like most of the Felidae, the Serval can be tamed without difficulty, if taken 
when young, and properly treated. It is a playful creature, and will gambol about 
with its master like a kitten. The colour of the animal is rather variable, but 
that of the specimen now in the Zoological Gardens is a good example of the 
ordinary hues. The ground colour of the fur is tawny, with a dash of red, and 
upon its back are a number of jetty black spots. ‘Towards the head the spots fall 
into regular lines, and at last run into each other, so that they form bold longi- 
tudinal stripes upon the neck. 


In a neighbouring compartment there is a very fine specimen of the Eayprian 
Car (Chaus Lybicus). 

This animal is spread over rather a wide range of country, specimens in the 
British Museum having been found in various parts of Asia and Africa. It ig 
rather variable in colouring. ‘The usual tint is a pale grey, with a yellowish tinge, 
but in some individuals the ears are black, and in some they are red with black 
tips; in others, the limbs are waved tiger-wise on the exterior, and in others the 
colour of the body is dark dun. ‘The specimen in the Zoological Gardens has some 
faint and indistinct stripes on the hind-quarters, and some black about the ears. 
It is rather a pretty animal, absvt the size of the seryal, but with a rounder and 
pleasanter-looking head. 
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This is the species which is so often found embalmed in the Mgyptian tombs, 
and by some zoologists is thought to be the original stock from which the domestic 
cat was derived. I do not think, however, that there are any grounds for such an 
assumption, for the two animals seem so radically distinct that they certainly 
belong to different species, and probably to different genera. 


Here I must warn the reader not to look upon the divisions of animals into 
families and genera as something inherent in their nature, but merely as a con- 
venient mode of arrangement by which naturalists are enabled to group together 
certain animals which agree in certain characteristics. In the present state of 
zoological science all arrangement is but arbitrary, and those who look deepest into 
nature are the most ready to admit the necessary imperfection of the artificial 
systems which are at present in use. Our reason tells us that the Creator of this 
universe has made all things in perfect order, but up to the present time our 
imperfect intellects have been unable to discover that order, and all our arrange- 
ments can only be considered as temporary and provisional. 


The rich forests of tropical America conceal and nourish mammals, birds, and 
insects of wondrous beauty, among which the lovely Tiger Cats are not the least 
conspicuous. 

There are many species of Tiger Cats, which are popularly divided into Ocelots, 
Margays, and Chatis. Several fine specimens of the Ocelot are now: in the 
Zoological Gardens, and are worthy of a close examination. ‘These animals are 
leopards in miniature, scarcely exceeding in dimensions a large tom-cat, but 
marked with stripes and spots of wonderful richness. The OceLor (Leopardus 
pardalis) is of a pale, warm grey colour, covered with irregular tawny stripes, 
deeply bordered with black on each edge, and presenting a forcible contrast of 
colours. Towards the head and neck the stripes deepen in colour, lose their tawny 
centre, and become wholly black he cars are velvet black, and upon the back 
of each is a round spot of pure white. The eyes are very like those of the domestic 
cat—namely, pale grey—and have a very friendly look about them. 

The visitor to the Zoological Gardens has little opportunity of seeing these 
beautiful animals to proper advantage. Their cages are certainly larger in pro- 
portion than those of the lion or tiger, but an active tree-climbing creature like 
the Ocelot requires plenty of space and proper appliances before it can display its 
true beauties. Moreover, like the generality of the cats, it is nocturnal in its 
habits, and in the daytime is always more inclined to sleep than to play. ‘Towards 
feeding-time it becomes very lively, but all its energies are taken up in listening 
for the coming wheelbarrow which contains the meat, and in glaring eagerly upon 
the food when in sight. Then, as soon as it receives its food, it retreats to the 
darkest corner of the cage, and there munches, and snarls, and growls until it has 
finished its meal. As soon as that consummation has been attained, the creature 
gets into its sleeping-trough, flattens itself into a wonderfully small compass, and 
yields itself to repose. 

If taken young and kindly treated, the Ocelot becomes quite tame, and can be 
allowed to run about the house like a domestic cat. The keeper at the Zoological 
Gardens is very incredulous on this point, and says that when the Ocelot has passed 
its third or fourth year it becomes cross and tetchy in temper, and is an unsafe 
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inmate for a house. One of the specimens now in the Gardens was originally 
brought up in a house, and was sent away because it could not be trusted. I 
eannot but think, however, that whenever this is the case the fault lies with the 
owner rather than with the animal. I know of several instances where Tiger Cats 
have been inmates of houses, and have been perfectly gentle throughout their 
whole lives; and I do not think that these cases are merely exceptions to a 
general rule. 

Another of the Ocelots now in the Gardens has been my very good friend for 
some time, and has always come to me to be caressed. The keeper, however, when 
I mentioned this fact, expressed great disapprobation, saying that even he was 
afraid to put his hand on the animal, and that if I continued to do so I should 
one day find myself injured. As my hand is too valuable to be risked, I shall 
take the keeper's advice, but with some regret, as I never like to pass by a caged 
animal without giving it some tangible proofs of sympathy, and trying to lighten 
in some little way the burden of its prisoned life, 


In order to see the last member of the true Felidee we must pass through the 
tunnel and enter the building marked 51. This is called the Python House, and 
in one compartment of it are a couple of beautiful Curraus (Gueparda jubata), 

The Chetah is a native of Africa and Asia, and, as is well known, is trained in 
the latter country to the task of catching deer, The whole process of hunting 
deer by means of the Chetah is wonderfully like the system employed in falconry, 
except that the chase is conducted upon the ground, and not in the air. When a 
party is about to hunt the deer, a trained Chetah is placed upon a small cart con- 
structed for the purpose, and its eyes are covered with a hood. The procession 
moves on until the quick eyes of the native hunters desery deer in the distance, 
The bandage is then taken off the Chetah’s eyes, and the prey pointed out 
to him. : 

Animated by the wonderful instinct of the cat tribe, the Chetah immediately 
slips off the cart, on the opposite side to the decr, creeps to the nearest shelter, and 
then “stalks” towards his prey, availing himself of every cover, crawling flatly on 
the ground from bush to bush, slipping round every prominent grass tussock, 
halting if the deer seem alarmed, and pushing on again when they begin to feed. 
In this manner he creeps onwards until he is sufficiently near his prey, when he 
makes three or four tremendous bounds, alights on his destined victim, and drags 
it to the ground, eagerly lapping up the flowing blood as it wells from the 
torn neck. 

As soon as the keeper sees that the animal has seized the deer, he runs forward, 
and detaches the Chetah from his prey by substituting a ladleful of the blood or 
a joint of the leg for the neck of the dead animal, and then replaces the hood and 
leads the Chetah back to the cart. Should the Chetah be unfortunate enough to 
miss his aim, he looks sulkily after the retreating deer, but does not attempt to 
chase them, for their speed is infinitely superior to his own, and it is only by 
taking advantage of the confusion caused by their surprise that the leopard can 
seize the agile creatures. At the call of the keeper, the Chetah slowly returns to 
the cart, submits to be again blinded, and waits for another opportunity, A well- 
taught Chetah costs about 40/., the cart being included. 

In Africa, the Chelah has not ycb been trained for hunting purposes, though 
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it is undoubtedly of the same species as the Indian animal. There is certainly a 
slight variety of colours, and the fur is rougher and thicker in African than in 
Asiatic specimens. As, however, a decided variation is seen even in Chetahs from 
the same parts of the same country, we can only look upon such differences as 
mere accidents. 

Tt seems strange that so many Asiatic animals should be trained to the service 
of mankind, while the same or allied species should be neglected by the dwellers in 
Africa, whether natives or colonists. In Asia, hawks of various kinds are taught 
to chase prey in the air, and will return to their owner at his call. Iawks of 
equal powers are plentiful in Africa, but no one seems to comprehend the valuable 
uses to which they can be put. The elephant of Asia is captured and trained to 
perform various tasks which require both mental and bodily powers; but the 
African animal is permitted to wander untamed in the forests, and is only hunted 
for the sake of the ivory and the flesh. 

That the Chetah departs in some degree from the characteristics of the true 
leopard has long been known; and it has been generally reported that the claws 
possess so little retractile power that they are worn away by friction against the 
ground, and that the animal is unable to climb trees. During my last visit to 
Walton Hall, slr. Waterton happened to mention the Chetah, and said that he 
had long suspected that the animal was more of a true cat than was generally 
supposed. He saw it run up a tree; and, in order to ascertain the nature of their 
claws, he entered the den and examined the feet of the animal. 

The accuracy and penetration of that veteran naturalist are so patent to all 
who are acquainted with his works that I should have accepted his statement 
without hesitation had no opportunity of personal examination been offered. His 
remarks were, in many points, opposed to popular theory ; but I thought it was 
likely that the historian of the sloth, the ant-bear, and the howler monkey would 
be as correct when treating of the Chetah as of other animals, and I determined to 
take the first opportunity of visiting the Chetahs, and seeing for myself. 

Accordingly, I entered the cages, accompanied by the keeper, and, after 
spending a little time in making acquaintance with the animals, examined their 
feeb with some care. he beautiful Chetah “Jenny,” which Mr. Waterton had 
examined, had died shortly before my visit, and I was sorry for it, as she was 
perfectly tame, and would allow herself to be handled without thinking herself 
affronted. However, both the present animals were tolerably amiable, the male 
proving himself the gentler of the two. After a little time, during which he 
seemed to be considering me very attentively, he allowed the keeper to roll him 
over on his back, and to hold up his paw for examination, ‘The female was not 
quite so obedient, and “ fuffed” like an angry cat when her paw was held. She 
allowed me to pat her, and seemed rather pleased than otherwise, rubbing her head 
against my hand, and purring audibly. But she resented any liberties with her 
paws, and hissed and gave spiteful little slaps whenever her foot was lifted. 

The claws are undoubtedly retractile, though they are not drawn so far back as 
those of the leopard, and are not so sharply hooked. From all appearances, I 
should say that they do not touch the ground while the animal is walking; and 
that they enable the animal to climb, the scars on the topmost branches of their 
trees afford a sufficient proof. The keeper tells me that the Chetahs are very fond 
of climbing the trees, and of lying on the boughs with their head in » fork cf the 
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branches. I have not seen them do so, but I have often seen them climb the 
wired sides of the cage as easily as any cat. 

Another evidence of their structure is the. mode of attack employed by the 
Chetah. The animal does not seize its prey with the mouth, after the fashion of 
the hyena, between which and the cat the Chetah is said to form a connecting 
link, but strikes with its paw after the manner of the true cat, and does not use 
its teeth until its victim is disabled. 

Both the Chetahs are tame, and very obedient to their keeper. The male is 
called ‘* Charley,” and the female ‘‘ Jenny.” She was brought by the Prince of 


























“Charley,” the Chetah at the “Gardens.” 


Wales from Syria after his Oriental tour in 1862, and was then called ‘ Vic,” as 
an abbreviation of a royal name. After she had been in the Gardens for a few 
months the original Jenny died, and the new-comer was consequently promoted 
to all the honours of the vacant title. ‘+Charley” has inhabited the Gardens for 
more than five years, and was purchased by the Society. The eyes of the Chetah 
are rather darker than those of the leopard and tiger, and have a decidedly 


brown tint. 


Just as this paper was going to press, I received the subjoined accounts from 
Mr. Waterton, who most kindly placed it at my disposal. 


First Visitr To THE CHETAH ON THE 21st or JuLy, 1862. 


I went expressly to the Zoological Gardens in order to examine two fine living 


Chetahs, male and female. ‘The pei were remarkably obliging, aud we 
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examined the fore-feet of the male very minutely. But it would require to have 
the skeleton of the foot to be able to pronounce definitely upon the exact nature 
of the claws. 

The dew-claw was easily examined, and I found it decidedly retractile. ‘The 
animal mounted the tree in the den, and descended with surprising velocity and 
ease, just as a cat would have done. I found nothing in the fore-feet that bore 
resemblance to the feet of a dog. 

Those who form a judgment of the fore-fect of this animal, as it paces back- 
wards and forwards through the den, imagine that it is allied in some degree to 
the dog family. But they are in error. The Chetah, in its entire physiognomy, 
is feline, and not canine. Still more, it is an absolute cat in the use of its fore- 
paws, for when the keeper annoyed it too much by trying to let me have a 
good view of the toes, it struck at his hand after the manner of a cat, and then it 
rose on its legs (for it was lying on the ground at the time), and instantly sprang 
into the tree. 

N.B. An animal with its fore-feet somewhat like those of a dog could never 


have performed such an evolution. 
CHARLES WATERTON. 


SECOND Visit TO THE CuETAN, AvuGusT 21, 1862. 


During this visit, I had to thank the keepers for their courtesy in allowing me 
to enter the den of the Chetah. 

Texamined its fore-paws with great care, and was perfectly satisfied, by having 
actually taken them in my hand, that this animal is entirely of the cat family, 
without the smallest approach to that of the dog. 

I was obliged to be on my guard, by always keeping my hand a little above his 
foot, so that when he struck at me I managed to keep my hand clear of the stroke. 

The Chetah is no intermediate species betwixt the dog and the cat, but, on the 
contrary, he is a real cat, to all intents and purposes. 

N.B. These two visits were made in order to prove to a friend of mine that he 
is in error when he fancies that the Chetah is a kind of middle species betwixt the 
dog and the cat. 


CHARLES WATERTON 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield, 


Oct. 22nd, 1863. 
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I challenge Lord De Oy to the trial by battle. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


TIE PRINCE AND HIS CAPTIVE, 


M O news could have excited more joy and enthusiasm than pervaded England 
° when rumour carried through the land tidings that the English had, against 
fearful odds, won another battle on the Continent, and that the king’s adversary 


was a captive in the hands of the king’s son. 
In every church thanks were solemnly offered for tho victory of Poictiers; in 


every town and village the victory was eelebrated with festivities ; 
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hill bonfires blazed in lionour of the conquerors, Nothing could exceed the respect 
paid to such of the warriors of Poictiers as, during the winter, returned from 
Bordeaux. I, being the first, came in for rather more than my full share of the 
glory ; and, as the bearer of the earliest intelligence, I was knighted by King 
Edward, who did not on this occasion forget the service I had previously rendered 
in saying his daughter from the horns of the wild bull in the forest of Windsor. 

And now there was much anxiety to ascertain what was to be done with John 
of Valois, and when the Prince of Wales was to bring him and his son to England. 
But on this point considerable obstacles arose. In fact, the Gascons were most 
unwilling that John should be taken away from Bordeaux, and did not hesitate to 
express themselves strongly on the subject. 

‘* Sir,” said they to the prince, ‘‘ we owe you, as becomes us, all honour and 
obedience, but it is not our intention that you should carry the King of France 
from us, who contributed so largely to place him in the situation where he now is. 
Thank God, he is in good health, and in a good city ; and we are strong enough 
to guard him against any force which France could send to rescue him.” 

‘* Gentlemen,” replied the prince, ‘I do not doubt your power to guard him; 
but the king, my father, wishes him to go to England, and, as we are both very 
sensible of the services you have rendered, you may depend on being handsomely 
rewarded for them.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” urged the Gascons, appearing to grow more stubborn every 
moment, ‘¢ we cannot consent to his departure.” 

‘« What, in the name of the saints, is to be done ?” asked the prince, taking Lord 
Cobham and Sir John Chandos aside. 

‘ Sir,” said Lord Cobham, “you must consider the avaricious nature of the 
Gascons in dealing with them.” 

“ Yes,” added Sir John Chandos, laughing, ‘ there is only one way of dealing 
with such men: offer them a handsome sum of florins, and they will comply with 
all you wish.” 

Accordingly a hundred thousand florins were distributed among the lords of 
Gascony; and in April the prince embarked, with his captive, for England. 
Landing at Sandwich, they travelled on to Canterbury; and having remained 
there for three days, to refresh themselves and offer at the shrine of Thomas 
a Becket, they pursued their way, by short journeys, to London. 

Meanwhile the news that the Prince of Wales and John of Valois had landed 
in England reached King Edward, and spread abroad; and, as they approached 
London, the public curiosity became great. At length, on the 24th of April, they 
entered London, John riding the white charger »-hich, like himself, had been taken 
at Poictiers, and the prince bestriling & Llucix pony, and treating his captive with 
marked respect. John was richly dressed, and wore a crown of ornament on his 
head ; the prince was plain even to affectation, and his head was uncovered as he 
entered the city. But, after all, this was so much dumb show; and the populace 
instinctively felt such to be the case; and nobody could examine the countenances 
of the two with attention and intelligence without ceasing to feel much surprise 
that the man who, on the decisive day, had an army of sixty thousand, was a 
captive, and that the youth who, on the decisive day, had an army of eight 
thousand, was a conqueror. One had 4u we weakness ot a Walois; the other all 
the strepgta Of a Piautagener. 
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Riding through London, while the crowd surged and swayed, in their eagerness 
to get a closer view, John and his son Philip were conducted to the Savoy, and, 
after being lodged in that palace, were visited by the king and queen, who did all 
in their power to console John in his captivity. Nor did the unfortunate man 
disdain their kind offices. Indeed, adversity had softened his temper, and he was 
disposed to make the best of circumstances. But it was different with his son. 
Young Philip’s natural ferocity became more intense every hour, and some 
extraordinary scenes resulted from his unrestrained violence. 

On the very day after the arrival of John of Valois in London, and while he 
was feasting with the court at Westminster, Philip made such a display of temper 
as shocked everybody who witnessed his conduct. Observing that the cup-bearer 
served King Edward with wine before his father, he started from the table, and 
attempted to box the cup-bearer’s ears. 

“Varlet!” cried he, foaming with fury, “‘ you have no right to serve the King 
of England before the King of France; for, though my father is unfortunate, he is 
still the sovereign of your king.” 

Edward and Philippa endeavoured to seem diverted at the boy’s rudeness, and 
laughed over the awkward incident. ‘But, a few days later, he fastened a quarrel 
on the Prince of Wales, while playing at chess, which was more awkward still. 
The king and queen, however, decided the dispute in his favour ; but nobody aware 
of the circumstances could doubt that the boy was bad by nature, and that his 
education had not been such as to eradicate the vices which he inherited. 

‘On my faith,” said the Lord Merley to me as we one day talked over the 
quarrel which he had with the prince at chess, “‘ I wish the Gascons had kept that 
young tiger to tame at Bordeaux; for, if his ferocity continues, I see no way of 
dealing with him but putting him in a cage, and committing him to the care of the 
keeper of the wild beasts in the Tower.” 

“In truth, my lord,” replied I, laughing, ‘‘I should be inclined to agree 
with you if I did not remember how fiercely and bravely he fought by his father’s 
side at Poictiers long after his three elder brothers were flying from the field, as if 
the foul fiend had been behind, and ready to devour them.” 

‘* Doubtless,” said Lord Merley, ‘* he possesses courage; but such as, whether 
in young or old, is the courage, not of a brave man, but of a wild beast,” 


CHAPTER LXX. 
DEATH OF QUEEN ISABEL. 


Soon after the Prince of Wales brought John of Valois, as a captive, to 
London, Isabel the Fair, mother of King Edward, died at Castle Rising, in 
Norfolk. No great impression was produced by the news, for the royal lady was 
not known, even by sight, to the generation which won and celebrated the battles of 
Cressy and Poictiers; and, but for the annual visits of the king to his mother, her 
existence would almost haye been forgotten. Ever since the execution of Roger de 
Mortimer she had lived at Castle Rising, secluded from the world. Her comfort 
was, indeed, attended to, and she was enabled to maintain a household suitable to 
her state, with ladies, and knights, and esquires of honour to attend her; and at 
times she was allowed to witness plays, which were exhibited for her diversion in 
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the court of the castle. But she was forbidden to go abroad, or to show hersclf in 
public, and, as I have said, but for King Edward's visits, Englishmen would have 
forgotten the woman whom their fathers branded as ‘‘ the she-wolf of France.” 

But, however that may have been, about the time when Queen Isabel was buried 
with much pomp in the church of the Grey Friars, in London, I was, one evening, 
seated in my chamber at Westminster, speculating on the probability which there 
was of the Prince of Wales going to take up his residence in Guienne, of which 
he had been created Duke, and of my attending him to Bordeaux, when a visitor 
was announced, and a lady entered. Iimmediately recognised Eleanor de Gubium, 
and I started as I remembered how she had pledged herself, as soon as the queen 
was no more, to find me ont, whether in court or camp, and reveal the secret of 
my birth. It is true that my curiosity had considerably diminished, owing to the 
information which I had obtained from Sir John Copeland and others; but still, 
as I recognised this woman, whose conduct towards me had been so mysterious, I 
felt something of the old eagerness to know all. 

“Lady,” said I, as I rose to receive her, “you remember your promise, and 
you have come to redeem it.” 

“In coming,” replied she, ‘‘ I have two objects. The first is to do an errand; 
the second is to clear up a mystery. I will first do mine errand, and then T vill 
clear up the mystery.” 

‘* And what is your errand?” asked J. 

‘“« My errand,” she answered, ‘is to pay the ransom of my husband, who was 
your prisoner at Poictiers.” 

“On my faith,” said I bluntly, ‘it seems to me that there must be some 
mistake, inasmuch as I had but one prisoner, and he was a French squire, known 
as Eustace the Strong, and he was to have paid his ransom at Bordeaux before 
Christmas.” 

“ yen so,” replied Eleanor ; ‘‘I am the wife of him whom you call Eustace the 
Strong; and, since the ransom was not paid at Bordeaux, secing that you were not 
there to receive it, I have brought the gold to Westminster.” 

And as she spoke she placed on the table a bag containing the sum for which 
we had coyenanted. 

Verily,” exclaimed I, ‘this is passing strange, and much am I taken by 
surprise, for I never thought of again hearing of Eustace the Strong, still less of 
your coming hither to pay his ransom in the character of his wife.” 

‘* However, sir knight,” said she, suddenly rousing herself to energy, ‘ we have 
more important business. You say you remember the pledge I gave; and now I 
am ready to tell how you were saved from a cruel and an obscure fate,” 

‘« And what might that fate have been ?” asked I. 

“A fate which, to one of your aspiring vein,” replied she, ‘* would have been 
iniscry itself. When Edward, Lord De Oy, was executed at Winchester for par- 
tcipating in the conspiracy of the Earl of Kent, Roger De Ov, being, by the 
favour of Roger De Mortimer and Queen Isabel, put in possession of the castle and 
baronies of his murdered brother, was all anxiety to remove that brother’s widow 
and son from his path, and the path of his heirs; and my mother, who was a 
Frenchwoman, and one of the queen’s gentlewomen, was intrusted with the duty 
of conveying them beyond sea. The widow was to have been placed in a religious 
house, end the son to have been separated from her, and brought up among tbe 
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handicraftsmen of a town in Flanders, in utter unconsciousness of his country 
and kindred. No chance of golden spurs had such a project been executed. 
Confess, sir knight.” 

“None, in truth,” muttered I; “but, lady, proceed. I am impatient to 
hear all.” 

‘« Well,” continued Eleanor, ‘tit would have been executed but for the inter- 
ference of my father. Being a squire of the North, and attached to the house of 
De Ov, he would not hear of the murdered lord’s widow or son being conveyed 
from the country ; and so, while my mother pretended to execute the command, he 
went to Adam of Greenmead and implored him to show his loyalty to the Merleys 
from whom the lady sprang, to shelter and protect her and her son so secretly 
that their existence in England should never be discovered. Briefly, then, the 
yeoman consented, and, at great risk—for few dared then to defy the vengeance 
of the queen, or her favourite—he received Edward Lord De Ov’s widow and 
orphan at his homestead, giving out that one was his daughter, the other his grand- 
son; and there you remained, your identity known to me alone, till, in an evil 
hour, I, galled by some taunting words of young Roger De Ov, threatened him 
with producing the true heir, and, unhappily, told enough, nct only to raise his 
suspicions, but to set him on your track. Hardly were you admitted as one of the 
prince’s pages ere he was aware of your being the injured and disinherited kins- 
man; and you know the rest, and will pardon me for having, when mad and 
under the influence of a temptation I could not withstand, lent myself to aid in 
alluring you into his power, though I dreamt not then that his views in regard 
to you were so diabolical, and I should never have consented to his wishes being 
gratified.” 

“ Lady,” said J, as she concluded, ‘ I have listened to your tale, and it is all 
very much as I suspected; and, having mused long over the circumstances, I 
declare, on my faith, that I see not how I can avail myself of the knowledge with- 
out ruining my prospects, such as they are. If I understand you aright, I could 
not reveal my wrongs to the world without mixing up the name of Queen Isabel 
with the story in a way that would do her little credit ; and how could I, favoured 
as I have been by the king and his son, do aught that would bring fresh obloquy 
on the memory of a woman who was mother of the one, grandmother of the other?” 

“ What!” exclaimed she, manifesting much surprise, ‘¢ would you not risk royal 
favour and a descent on the ladder of life to prove yourself the heir of an illustrious 
surname and a magnificent castle and baronies on the banks of the Wear?” 

‘¢ For the surname,” answered I proudly, ‘*I am so pleased with that which I 
have made for myself, that I should hardly relish exchanging it for another; and 
for the castle and baronies, I have concluded, after reflection, that, with the king’s 
favour gone, they would be further out of my reach than they are now,” 

‘Shame upon your indifference!” cried Eleanor with a flashing eye. ‘+ Had 
iy father foreseen that you would show a spirit so unworthy of a De Oy, he would 
hardly have hazarded his life, and the life of another, to save you from the fate to 
which you were destined. Nor suppose, for a moment, that inaction in your case 
secures you safety. I, who know your enemy right well, tell you for your comfort 
that he will never desist from his efforts till your ruin is accomplished.” 

‘But my Lord De Ov has disappeared,” said I calmly; ‘‘ mayhap he is dead ; 
and I neither war with the dead, nor expect the dead to war with me.” 
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‘‘ Delude not yourself,” replied she scornfully. ‘Roger De Ov lives, and lives 
with as strong a desire as ever to witness your ruin. He is now prisoner in the 
house of the Templars at Luz; but ere long his ransom will be paid, and he will be 
at freedom. And then look to yourself.” 

‘In truth,” said I, musing, “this does alter the case, and I must look to 
mysclf.” 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
WHAT BEFELL LORD DE OV 


ELEANOR DE GuBIUM was not mistaken as to the fate of Lord De Ov. On the 
day when the battle of Poictiers was fought and won he had been under the 
necessity of surrendering, rescue or no rescue. In fact, no sooner was the haughty 
baron saved from the danger of perishing by the sword of Eustace the Strong than 
he incurred the danger of dying by the lance of John de Helennes, that squire of 
Picardy whom I had met at Mount Moreville, when he was attached to Sir Lancelot 
de Lorris, and when he was intrusted by that gallant knight with his bloodstaincd 
banner to convey to one of the ladies of Poix. 

It seems that, at Poictiers, John de Helennes fought in the division of John of 
Valois, and bore himself bravely ; but when he saw his countrymen dispersing on 
all hands, and perceived that the day was irrecoverably lost, he bethought himself 
of flight; and, meeting his page with a fresh horse, mounted, with the object of 
making a speedy escape. But in this endeavour he was destined to be rudely 
interrupted; for Lord De Ov, smarting from wounds of the depth of which 
himself was quite unconscious, being by this time remounted and not in the most 
celestial mood, no sooner observed the squire spurring away from the lost field, 
than, setting his spear in rest, he dashed after the fugitive with the hope of taking 
him prisoner. 

“ Sir squire,” cried the English baron, in a loud and menacing voice, “I pray 
you to turn and meet me fairly. You cannot escape thus, for my steed is the fleeter 
of the two, and if you turn not I will smite you in the back, like a craven.” 

“ By my halidame, you never shall!” cried John de Helennes on hearing this 
challenge ; and, halting, he wheeled round his steed to meet his pursuer face to face. 
_ Now it was the object of Lord De Ov to fix his lance in the target of John de 
Ilelennes, while John’s object was to strike his adversary’s helmet—a mark much 
more difficult to hit, but which, when hit, makes the shock more violent and 
difficult to resist; and when they met, with all the force of which they were 
capable, Lord De Oy failed to fix his lance in the squire’s target, while John, 
striking his antagonist fairly and truly on the helmet, brought him to the ground 
with such violence that the baron rolled over and over, grasping the grass with 
his hands as he did so. Upon this the squire sprang from his horse, and, drawing 
his sword, advanced on his prostrate foe. 

‘Surrender yourself, rescue or no rescue,” said the squire, eager to insure 
himself a captive who, from his appearance, was likely to pay a handsome ransom. 

“First tell me your name,” replied Lord De Ov, who, sceing the necessity of 
making the best of circumstances, immediately placed his temper under control. 

“My name is John de Helennes,” said the squire, “and I pray you to tell me 
who you are,” 
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“Tn truth,” answered the other, “I am Lord De Ov, and have a handsome 
castle on the river Wear, near Durham.” 

“Lord De Ov!” exclaimed John de Helennes, who was delighted to hear that 
his vanquished foe was a personage of rank and wealth; ‘‘ I well know your name 
as one of the great barons in the North of England; and you shall be my prisoner.” 

‘« Well,” said Lord De Ov, ‘‘I willingly surrender myself, for you have fairly 
conquered me; and I will be your prisoner, rescue or no rescue.” 

‘Tn that case,” said John de Helennes, ‘+ I will place you in safety, and, as you 
appear to be wounded, I will take care that you are healed,” 

Having thus arranged matters to his satisfaction, John de Helennes sheathed 
his sword, and, having bound up the wounds of Lord De Ov, placed him on 
horseback, and led him at a foot pace to Chatelherault, and there rested for fifteen 
days while the captive lord’s wounds were healed and medicine administered. 

Gradually, under the kind treatment of his captor, Lord De Ov began to recover 
from his wounds and bruises; and when he was sufficiently strong to travel, John 
de Helennes placed him in a litter, and conducted him safely to the ancient house 
of the Templars at Luz, where the cure was completed. But it was not until 
twelve months had passed that Lord De Ov was so thoroughly cured as to think of 
returning to England. At the end of that time, however, though still somewhat 
lame, he prepared to depart from Picardy. Before leaving he paid, as his ransom, 
the sum of six thousand nobles; and, on the profit which he made out of his noble 
captive, John de Helennes became a knight. Itis not necessary as yet to tell what 
became of Roger, Lord De Ov; it is sufficient to say that he was rapidly approaching 
the edge and crisis of his fate, 


CHAPTER LXXII 
MARRIAGE OF THE BLACK PRINCE, 


Ir was natural that the king and people of England should at this time feel 
anxious that the heir to the crown of the Plantagencts should unite his fate with 
some princess worthy of sharing his rank; and, ere this, several matches which 
seemed not unsuitable had been proposed. In the fifth year of King Edward’s 
reign a marriage had been talked of between his son and a daughter of Philip of 
Valois; in the twelfth year of King Edward’s reign a marriage was proposed 
between his son and a daughter of the Duke of Brabant; and in the nineteenth 
year of King Edward’s reign a marriage was proposed between his son and a 
daughter of the King of Portugal. But each of these matrimonial schemes came 
to naught, and the heir of England, after leading the van at Cressy, and winning 
the battle of Poictiers, still remained without a wife to share his counsels or a son 
to cheer his hopes. Nor did he evince any desire to form such an alliance as the 
nation, which regarded him with so much pride, seemed to expect; for, from 
boyhood, the Prince of Wales had cherished a romantic affection for his fair cousin 
Joan, Countess of Kent, and, circumstances having proved unpropitious to their 
union, he seemed to steel his heart against any second attachment. But destiny is 
stronger than circumstances; and, after years of melancholy reflection and vaia 
regrets, the prince had, at length, an opportunity of wedding the lady of his heart, 

Joan, Countess of Kent, was a princess of the house of Plantagenet, and one of 
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the most comely and captivating women of whom England could boast. Indeed, 
at an early age her beauty won for her the name of the Fair Maid of Kent, 
She was daughter of Edmund, Earl of Kent, son of the first King Edward, and, 
haying been born about the time when her father perished on the scaffold, during 
the domination of Queen Isabel and Roger de Mortimer, she was, of course, a year 
or two older than the hero whose heart she had so thoroughly captivated. 

It is said that the course of true love never does run smooth, and of this the 
prince and his fair kinswoman were doomed to experience the truth. In fact, 
King Edward and Queen Philippa had other views for their son, and the obstacles 
in the way of a marriage were such that the prince despaired of overcoming them ; 
and while he, debarred from indulging in the passions of the heart, gave his time 
and thoughts to war and ambition, Joan, after waiting for a few years with the 
vague hope of some change occurring to render their union possible, bethought 
herself of making up for lost time, and so managed matters that she became the 
object of contention between two men, each of whom claimed her as wife, Of these, 
one was Sir Thomas Holand, a knight of Lancaster; the other was William, Earl of 
Salisbury, son of that fair countess in whose honour King Edward instituted the 
Order of the Garter. 

Naturally the dispute was warm, and caused much scandal; for it appeared 
that Joan, after being solemnly betrothed to Salisbury, had given her hand to 
Holand, who, albeit of inferior rank, was a handsome and accomplished chevalier, 
and when Holand went to the Continent Salisbury took possession of the bride. 
At length the Pope was appealed to, and his holiness having settled the dispute 
by pronouncing the Countess of Kent to be the wife of Holand, Salisbury indicated 
his acquiescence in the decision by marrying another woman. 

Affairs having reached this stage, no hope remained to the Prince of Wales save 
to forget the past; and in this respect he, no doubt, did in some degree succeed. 
Nevertheless, the romance was not at an end. Soon after the battle of Poictiers 
Toland went the way of all flesh, and Joan Plantagenet, now thirty-two, but 
comely and captivating as in girlhood, was free to give her hand to whom 
she pleased. 

Of course such a woman was not likely to be without wooers, and it speedily 
became known that one of the nobles attached to the prince’s service sought her in 
marriage. This noble was Roger, Lord De Ov. Nor, in aspiring to the hand of her 
who had been sung of as the Fair Maid of Kent, was he deemed guilty of presump- 
tion. Young, handsome, courteous in hall and strong in battle, with a great name 
and broad baronies, he was not the person whom the widow of a Holand was likely to 
reject on the score of dignity. But it appeared that the widowed countess was not 
to be so easily won; and the noble, finding that his suit did not prosper, implored 
the prince to interfere in his behalf. The result was not what might have been 
anticipated, for the lady rejected the advice with a disdain which was almost too 
much for the prince’s patience. 

“Fair kinswoman,” said he, ‘it seems to me that you scarce know your 
own mind.” 

‘‘ My lord,” replied the countess with much animation, ‘ never did I know my 
mind better : when I was under ward I was disposed of by others, but now——” 

“ But now ?” said the prince, whose imagination rapidly conducted him back to 
the time when he himself was the most ardent of her admirers, 
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Now,” continued she, making a great effort to speak out, ‘I am mistress of 
my own actions, and I cannot but call to mind that I am of the royal blood of 
England, I cannot, therefore, cast myself away beneath my rank; and I am 
fully resolved never to marry again, unless I can marry a prince of virtue and 
quality.” 

Needless would it be to dwell on the scene-that followed. Suffice it to say that 
as the countess spoke the prince felt the old flame rekindle in his heart, and when 
she concluded he was kneeling at her feet. 

But still the course of true love was not to run smooth. No sooner did the 
prince set his heart on a union with his fir kinswoman than formidable obstacles 
presented themselves. Both the Court and the Church were decidedly hostile. 
The king and queen were more averse than ever to their son wedding a woman 
whose reputation was not the better for the wear; and the Church objected, not 
only on account of the nearness of blood, but because the prince, by appearing as 
godfather to the sons of the countess, had for ever precluded himself from becoming 
her husband. “Both obstacles, however, were overcome. After some delay the 
king and queen gave a reluctant consent; and, after some persuasion, the Pope 
gave a dispensation and an absolution, to admit of the marriage being celebrated. 

Tt was in the royal chapel at Windsor that the ceremony took place ; and soon 
after the Prince and Princess of Wales departed for the castle of Berkhamstead. 
For a time they kept their state at that royal manor; but a Parliament being held 
in the winter to form establishments for the king’s son, objected to the prince's 
residing in England. 

«We consider,” said the Parliament, “that the Prince of Wales keeps a grand 
and noble state, as he is well entitled to do, for he is valiant, and powerful, and 
rich, But he has a great inheritance in Guienne, where provisions and everything 
else abound, and we therefore consider that he ought to reside in his duchy, which 
will furnish him with the means of maintaining as grand an establishment as 
he likes.” 

On hearing that such an opinion had been expressed by the Parliament of 
England, the Prince of Wales at once consented to repair to Guienne, and imme- 
diately made preparations for the voyage. Before he and the princess left Berk- 
hamstead, the king and queen visited them at that manor to say farewell ; and it 
was on this occasion that Sir John Froissart heard the prophecy which he has 
inserted in his chronicle of the wars in England and France. 

“A curious thing,” says he, ‘‘ happened. on my first going to England, which I 
have much thought on since. I was in the service of Queen Philippa ; and when 
she accompanied King Edward and the royal family to take leave of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Berkhamstead, on their departure for Guienne, I heard an 
old knight, in conversation with some ladies, say— 

‘©¢ We have a book called Brut, which, among other predictions, declares that 
neither the Prince of Wales, nor any of King Edward’s sons, will be King of 
England, but that the descendants of the Duke of Lancaster will reign.’” 

But enough. Why should I forestal the day when England had to mourn the 
death of her hero, or anticipate the evil times on which his ill-starred son fell? At 
present all is hopeful and promising, and no shadows cross the path of the royal 
pair as they depart to embark for the land from which they are to return under 
circumstances so sad, Away melancholy memories, and let me still think of him as 
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he was when he kept his state at the monastery of St. Andrew, ere he marched 
forth to win that victory which set his name once more ringing throughout Europe, 
and ruined his prospects to re-seat Don Pedro on the throne of Castille, 


CHAPTER LXXIIIL 
THE CHALLENGE, 


Ir was the month of May, and Gaston Phaebus, Count of Foix, was the guest 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales; and thither also had come Roger, Lord De 
Ov; and I, having just returned from an expedition to Angouléme, was seated at 
dinner in the city of Bordeaux, the day being a Wednesday, when Sir Richard da 
Pontcharden, the Marshal of Guienne, came to me, and said— 

‘* Winram, know you of what things you are openly accused ?” 

“On my faith I do not, Sir Richard,” replied I; ‘‘and beshrew mo if I can 
guess to what you allude.” 

‘“‘TIn truth,” said Sir Richard, kindly taking my hand, “I fully credit what 
you say. Nevertheless, I deem it right to warn you that, since your departure, 
there has been a plot discovered for delivering some towns up to the French, and 
that of this plot your name is bruited about as one of the authors.” 

I was literally struck dumb with amazement; and I gazed on the marshal in 
silence. 

““ Why gaze you on me thus?” asked he. 

“« By my sooth,” replied I, suddenly recovering my speech, ‘I may well indeed 
be astonished at such a charge, considering that even the existence of such a plot 
was unknown tome. But who may be my accuser ?”” 

‘“‘T know not,” answered Sir Richard significantly ; “¢ but this I do know, that 
the prince partly believes it, and that, were I in your place, I should hasten to the 
prince's presence, and demand his name forthwith.” 

“You are right,” said I with energy. ‘ Not a moment must be lost in meeting 
this calumny and this calumniator face to face, and, it may be, hand to hand.” 

And without hesitation I proceeded to crave an audience of the prince, and 
was, without delay, admitted to his presence. 

As I presented myself, I felt how truly the marshal had spoken. It was evident 
that I was the object of strong suspicion. Even if I had not been warned, I 
should have felt instinctively that something was wrong. Never had young 
Edward's aspect been to me so grave or so ungracious. But I was too strong in 
the consciousness of my innocence to be cast down, even before the frown of a 
prince and a Plantagenet. In truth, I was perfectly calm ; and, after bending my 
knee, I drew myself to my full height, and spoke clearly and boldly. 

“ My lord,” said I, not without scorn of the thought of being suspected, ‘* it 
has come to my knowledge that I have, in my absence, been accused of conspiring 
with the enemies of England. I am here to deny the charge, and to demand to 
be placed face to face with my accuser.” 

The prince did not answer cyen a word; but he ordered Lord De Ov to be 
summoned ; and when my adversary appeared, which he did almost on the instant, 
I felt, with something like exultation, that at length there was a prospect of our 
quarrel being brought to a decisive issue, and that, with a just cause, I could not 
fail to conquer. 
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The prince, meanwhile, turned to me, and, with the frown still on his brow, 
suid gravely— 

‘« There stands your accuser.” 

And now I cannot relate what passed; buta furious dispute, which the presence 
of the*prince scarcely served to moderate, certainly did take place; and I recited 
all the hostility Lord De Ov had evinced towards me, and the persecution to which 
I had been exposed at his hands, not forgetting the incident of Caen, on which 
I was loud, if not eloquent. But I did not stop even at this point. I traced the 
enmity to its origin. Vehemently I narrated all the wrongs which my father hail 
suffered, and which I had vowed to avenge, and astounded the prince by stating, in 
a voice of thunder, that this man, who now laboured to ruin my fair fame, bore 
the name and occupied the place which were mine by hereditary right. At length 
matters reached such a stage that I threw down my glove, and appealed to the 
god of battles; and Lord De Ov expressed his willingness to submit the quarrel 
to the arbitrament of the sword. 

But for a time there appeared, notwithstanding my entreaties, some doubt 
whether a combat would be permitted under the circumstances. In fact, the 
prince, who was perplexed by the turn which the quarrel had taken, entertained 
sericus scruples. ortunately, however, he consulted his guest, the Count of Foix; 
and Gaston Phaebus, who enjoyed a high reputation for wisdom, after some medi- 
tation, decided in favour of allowing the duel. 

“Tn truth,” said he, “I think that this is a case in which an appeal to the god 
of battles ought to be permitted ; for it is a case which no man, without great dis- 
cretion and knowledge, could undertake to decide, one way or another; and, at all 
times, the judgment of God is more likely to be just than the judgment of the very 
justest man.” 

‘“‘TIn the name of truth and justice,” exclaimed the prince, ‘let the combat, 
then, take place; and may God and St. George defend the right!” 

“ Yes,” replied the count; ‘it is decidedly a quarrel which can best be decided 
by a duel for death or life.” 

Accordingly everything was settled; and, Monday being fixed on as the day 
for the mortal combat, the accuser and the accused were placed under arrest till 
the time appointed, and preliminaries were arranged for the trial by battle. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
TRIAL BY BATTLE. 


I mAVE said that it was the month of May, and the grass was green in the meads, 
the corn in ear, and the flowers in seed, when arrangements were made for the 
combat, which the Count of Foix had approved, and which the Prince of Wales 
had sanctioned ; and, in a wide, open space on the banks of the Garonne, the lists 
were erected and preparations made; and galleries were raised on one side for such 
lords as wished to be spectators; and, on the appointed day, the barons of Gascony 
and England and the citizens of Bordeaux came forth to witness a spectacle which 
promised much excitement. E 

It would hardly become me to relate my own exploits on such an occasion, even 
if my feelings had been such as to admit of my remembering distinctly what passed. 
“But the truth is, that, calm as I might have seemed to observers, my anxiety was 
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intense, and I scarce saw, scarce heard, anything around me, so completely was 
my mind bent and my attention concentrated on the coming conflict. I therefore 
deem it prudent to borrow an account of the duel from a chronicler who wit- 
nesged it without favour, and who described it with impartiality. 

‘* At the hour appointed, Sir Arthur Winram and Roger, Lord De Oy,*the two 
knights who were to perform this deed of arms, rode to where the tilts were to be 
performed, and entered the lists so well armed and equipped that nothing was 
wanting. Their spears and battle-axes were brought to them, and each, being 
mounted on the best of horses, placed himself about a bow-shot from his antagonist ; 
and they pranced about most gallantly, for they knew that every eye was upon 
them. 

‘‘ Having braced their targets, and examined each other through the visors of 
their helmets, they spurred on their horses, spear in hand; and, though they 
allowed their horses to gallop as they pleased, they advanced in as straight a line as 
if it had been drawn with a cord, and hit each other on the visors with such skill 
and force that all present allowed it was gallantly done. Lord De Ov’s lance was 
shivered into four pieces, which flew to a greater height than they could have been 
thrown. Sir Arthur Winram likewise struck his antagonist, but not with the 
game success; and I will tell you why. It was because Lord De Ov had but 
slightly laced on his helmet, so that it was only held by one thong, which snapped 
at a blow, leaving him bareheaded. 

‘‘ Hach knight passed the other; and Sir Arthur Winram bore his lance without 
halting ; and they returned to their stations, when Lord De Ov’s helmet was fitted 
on again, and another lance given to him, while Sir Arthur grasped his own, which 
was not worsted. When ready, they set off full gallop (for excellent were their 
horses, and well did they know to manage them), and again struck each other on 
the helmets, so that sparks of fire came out from them. Neither of their lances 
did, this time, break ; and Sir Arthur received a very severe blow ; and his lance hit 
the visor of his adversary without much effect, passing through and leaving it on 
the crupper of the horse, and Lord De Ov was once more bareheaded. 

‘ After this tilting, the knights dismounted, and made ready to continue the 
combat with swords; and they made a very handsome appearance, for they were 
both stout and expert men at arms. Fighting on foot, they behaved with much 
rourage. Sir Arthur Winram was, at the first, severely wounded, and his friends 
were much alarmed ; but, notwithstanding this disadvantage, he fought so stubbornly 
that he struck down his adversary, and was on the point of thrusting his sword 
through his body, when the prince threw down his warder, and shouted, ‘ Hold! 
slay him not, unshriven and unabsolved. We is fairly vanquished.’ ‘Then Sir 
Arthur demanded of the spectators if he had done his duty; and when they 
replied that he had, the knight approached the prince, and, after thanking him 
and the lords present for coming to see justice done, went to make his offering in 
the Church of St. Andrew.” 

I need not particularly narrate the events which followed this combat for life 
or death ; how, in a few days after it was fought, the prince was convinced, by 
evidence which could not be doubted, that the plot in which I was accused of 
participating had no existence; and how King Edward, on hearing of everything 
connected with the business, swore that, come what might, justice should be done 
me, and that specdily. Ire the close of June my adversary had left Bordeaux for 
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England, and so had I. But he returned to his native land to take the habit of a 
monk in a religious house which his ancestors had endowed; I to assume the 
name which I had received at the baptismal font, and, as son of Edward, Lord 
De Ov, to take possession of th2 castles and baronies in which, since the Normar 
Conquest, the chiefs of the house of De Ov had maintained feudal state. 


CHAPTER LXXYV. 
GLORY AND THE GRAVE. 


I mAp been some time in England when the Prince of Wales achieved the last 
of the great triumphs which enshrined his name in imperishable glory, and English- 
men learned with pride that, on the south of the Ebro, the heir of England had, 
against great odds, fought a great battle, and won a great victory, to decide the 
fate of Castille and Leon. 

It was some time after I left the city of Bordeaux that a guest, whose ap- 
pearance created much interest, and excited much curiosity, arrived at the court 
of Guienne, and, being in extreme perplexity, demanded the aid of the Prince of 
Wales. Already he was becoming known as Peter the Cruel. A few weeks earlier 
he had been King of Castille. But his bloodthirstiness and tyranny had discusted ° 
his subjects; and his illegitimate brother, Henry of Trastamare, with the aid of 
Bertrand du Guesclin and the French, had found it no difficult matter to drive him 
from a kingdom where his unpopularity was so great. Jxile, however, as Don 
Pedro was, he did not despair; for he knew that the Prince of Wales was at once 
the most chivalrous and most skilful warrior of the age, and he hoped to persuade 
the young hero to espouse his cause, to trample Henry of Trastamare and Du 
Guesclin in the dust, and to re-seat him on the throne from which he had been 
driven, 

It speedily appeared that Don Pedro had rightly calculated his chances. Indeed, 
the prince, moved by generosity and compassion, became quite enthusiastic in his 
cause, and eager to aid him to the utmost. Nor was he without the power of so 
doing; for the country at that time was overrun with the free companies, ever 
ready to hire their swords for pay; and Pedro promised, on his word as a king, that, 
in the event of being restored to his rights, money should be forthcoming to satisfy 
all demands. Nothing, indeed, could be more magnificent than his promises. It 
really seemed that every soldier who fought for him was certain to make a fortune, 
and might indulge in visions of boundless wealth. Not doubting the royal exile’s 
good faith, the prince, after holding many councils, resolved to raise an army and 
march into Spain as Pedro’s champion. 

It must be admitted that the enthusiasm of the prince was not shared by all 
around him; and the Princess of Wales was one of those who entertained grave 
doubts as to the policy of the expedition, When tidings that the prince had finally 
decided on marching to restore Pedro was conveyed to her while at her toilette, she 
expressed herself strongly. 

‘‘T grieve to lear,” said she, ‘that my husband has allowed himself to be 
imposed on by a man so criminal and so cruel.” 

‘‘ a!” exclaimed the prince, when her words were reported to him, ‘+I see she 
wants me to be always at her side; but, by St. George,” added he, ‘* say what they 
may, I am determined to restore Castille to its rightful inheritor.” 
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In fact, the die was cast; and the prince, having assembled an army of thirty 
thousand men, marched for Spain, and, having crossed the Ebro, came up with 
the foe between Navarretta and Najara. 

Henry of Trastamare and Bertrand du Guesclin were not, however, warriors to 
yicla without a struggle; and, to meet the crisis, they mustered an army of a 
himdred thousand men, and prepared to encounter the conqueror of Cressy and 
Poictiers in close conflict. Accordingly, on Saturday, the 8rd of April, 1867, the 
two armies met at Navarretta, and fought a severe battle. But nothing could with- 
stand the Prince of Wales; and that day he well maintained the character he had 
won as awar chief, and gained so complete a victory that, seeing their men scattered 
in all directions, Henry of Trastamare fled to France, and Bertrand du Guesclin 
surrendered himself prisoner to Sir John Chandos. 

When news spread over Europe that Don Pedro was restored to his throne by the 
arms of the heir of England, the French dreaded the prince more than ever ; and high 
was the admiration which the tidings of his exploit created, especially in England, 
Flanders, and Germany, and even among the Saracens. But, while Christendom 
was ringing with his name, and sovereigns were bowing at the mention of it, and 
while the citizens of London were celebrating his victory with solemn shows, and 
triumphs, and feasts, the Prince of Wales was in melancholy mood. Already he 
discovered the truth of the words spoken by the princess. He had been grossly 
deluded by the miscreant whom he had befriended. 

Never, indeed, was a champion more ungratefully treated by the man for whom 
he had conquered. No sooner was Pedro restored to his kingdom by the prince’s 
victory at Nayarretta than he forgot all his promises as to paying the free com- 
panies, and the prince, after waiting for a time in the expectation of justice, in a 
climate that was proving most injurious to his health, lost all opinion of Pedro’s 
good faith, and, returning to Bordeaux, burdened with debt, endeavoured to raise 
the money to defray the cost of his expedition by the hearth-tax. Much discontent 
was the consequence. Indced, the Gascons declared that they had always been 
exempt from taxation, and appealed to the King of France as sovereign.of Guienne. 

By this time John of Valcis was dead, and Charles, John’s eldest son, occupied 
the throne of France; and though, by the treaty of Bretigny, the provinces of 
Guienne and Languedoc had been conveyed in full sovereignty to England, Charles 
not only responded to the appeal of the Gascons, but resolved on citing the Prince 
of Wales, as his subject, before the Chamber of Peers. 

Accordingly, Charles of Valois despatched a knight and a lawyer to Bordeaux, 
and, on being admitted to an audience, they proceeded to read the letter with which 
they had been intrusted, summoning the heir of England to appear without delay 
at Paris. The prince listened, eyed the Frenchmen, and shook his head. 

“Well,” said he in reply, “I will willingly attend on the appointed day at 
Paris ; but, by St. George, it will be with my helmet on my head, and with sixty 
thousand men at my back !” 

It was not to be. The Prince of Wales, the princess, and their infant son 
Richard, embarked at Bordeaux, and landing at Southampton, took up their 
residence at Berkhamstead. But the prince, who had already been very ill, 
never regained his strength, and on Trinity Sunday, 1376, he expired. 

TUE END, 
BATS 


HOW THE BOYS WENT SHOOTING: 
AND WHAT THEY SHOT. . 


BY IUGH SINCLAIR, AUTHOR OF “ FIREWORKS: A TALE ABOUT THEM,” 
ETC, 

NE would have thought that after that little experiment in the 

manufacture of fireworks, by which Harold Blake lost his sight 

that his friends George Morris and Tom Wheeler, who, by the parts 

which they played in the same little experiment, had almost lost their 

lives, would haye had enough of things which “went off’ And so 

they had for a time. In fact, it was more than a year afterwards be- 
fore they had their next experience. 

It was harvest, and the two young gentlemen had been down to 
watch the reapers in one of Mr. Wheeler’s fields. The afternoon was 
well advanced. Tom had suggested that George should go up with 
him to the house for tea, and so George went. It was after that meal 
that Tom took George into his father’s room—the said father being 
out of the way—to show him his sire’s fishing rods. On the table 
was agun. Both the lads caught sight of it immediately on entering, 
and the sight of it banished all thoughts of fishing rods. Such small 
deer could not compare with a full-grown gun, It was an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loader, seldom used, and then chiefly for reminding fruit- 
loving birds, who made their presence too conspicuous in the orchard, 
that other people liked fruit as well as they did. 

Tom caught it up directly he entered the room. 

“ Hollo, here’s a gun!” he cried. 

The observation was unnecessary, since Morris was quite capable of 
recognising a gun when he saw one. Both the young gentlemen eyed 
it with sparkling eyes. Tom went on,— 


“This is a splendid gun; you should see me shoot with it. I've : 


shot no end of things!” The chief things he had shot with it had — 


been powder and shot. “I’ve shot no end of birds!” He had at least 
on two occasions claimed the corpse of a rook as having fallen to his 
gun. “Here’s a go! I do believe it’s loaded!” He was screwing 
up his right eye and squinting down the muzzle with his left. Tf it 
was loaded, and it had gone off, there would have been at least that eye 
missing. ‘Let’s go and have a shot at something. It’s a double- 
barrel, so there’ll be one pop each. Ever fired a gun?” 

George was indignant at the question. He never had fired off any 
thing more dangerous than one of those pistols which fire off paper 
“caps,” and which may be purchased for the sum of one penny up- 
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wards; but he had no intention of allowing Tom to consider himself a 
more experienced sportsman than himself. Still he did not wish to 
‘ell a point-blank falsehood. 

“The idea!” he said. “ What next, I wonder?” 

The intention, of course, was to lead Tom to suppose that he had 
been born firing off elephant rifles, mitrailleuses, Woolwich infants, 
and such like things. 

“Much of a shot ?” asked Tom. 

“Tt depends.” It did depend very much indeed, though he omitted 
to say on what. 

They went, not boldly, but burglariously, through the window, find- 
ing it more convenient to go that way. When they had got outside, 
George, the sportsman, discovered that there was something missing. 

“ Got any caps on the gun?” 

“Tm jiggered if there are!” cried Tom. It was perhaps quite as 
well that there were not, since he had hauled the gun muzzle foremost 
through the window, with both the barrels at full cock. “I know 
where they’re kept. Here! hold the thing; I'll go back and get 
some.” 

He went. George was left in charge of the gun. It was a charge he 
did not seem happy in. He handled the weapon very much more 
gingerly than Tom had done. His experience of guns being absolutely 
nil, he had the very vaguest ideas as to the amount of provocation they 
required to induce them to “ go off.” That percussion caps were by no 
means absolutely necessary he was persuaded. When Tom returned, 
he found him holding his charge at arm’s length, with his face turned 
the other way. 

“T do believe,” exclaimed Tom, with that beautiful candour which 
is the peculiarity of youth, “ that you’re funky of the thing.” 

George said nothing for a moment, He thrust his hands in his 
trousers’ pockets and strode stolidly on. Tom, keeping pace with him, 
beguiled the way by capping the gun, taking care to place the triggers 
at half-cock before he commenced the operation. Looking up he per- 
ceived that his friend bore an offended countenance. ; 

“What's the row?” he asked. “Got your back up because I said 
you were funky of the thing?” 

George was still silent fora moment. Then he spoke oracularly,— 

“ [ve forgotten more about guns than you ever knew.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised. You’re a good hand at forgetting.” 

“T don’t want my head blown off.” 

“That’s a pity.” 

“T saw a case in the papers the other day about a fellow who got 
himself blown all to pieces by an unloaded gun.” 
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“I wonder what would have happened to him if it had been 
loaded ?” 

“Tt was loaded ; he thought it was unloaded.” 

“Tt was unloaded afterwards,” said Tom, He had finished capping 
the gun. “ Hovw’s that for straight ?” 

He pointed it straight at George, so that that young gentleman 
‘might have looked straight down the barrels had he chosen. How- 
ever, George preferred to throw himself upon the ground, as though he 
had been shot, 

“Stow that!” he cried. “If yow’re going to have any of those 
games you can go on alone.” 

Tom roared with laughter. Then he brought the gun down to his 
side in the fashion in which a soldier carries his rifle when at drill, 
and exclaiming, “ Quick march!” went off at speed. George, picking 
himself up from the ground, commenced to follow more soberly. 

“T£ you're going on like that, I’m going home,” he observed. 

“Go home, and shoot the top brick off the chimney,” replied his 
friend. Nevertheless he halted and waited for George to catch him up. 
hey went on together till they reached the hedge which skirts 
Parker’s spinny. A cohort of rabbits darted off at their approach. 

“T must have a shot at them,” cried Tom. ‘ Here! you have a shot 
—you pop first. Take it casy and you’re bound to knock down one, 
even if you close both eyes to pull the trigger. Look at that white- 
fronted begear taking it easy to stare at us as cheeky as you please— 
he’s the mark for you.” 

But George did not seem to see it. When it came to the actual 
point he preferred that Tom should fire off the first barrel, or both 
barrels at once, for all he cared. His enthusiasm was gone. However, 
he did not mention that, but contented himself with suggesting that 
Tom should take first fire. 

“You fire first,” he said. 

“Right you are! Mark that white-fronted beggar! See me knock 
him over!” 

Bang went the gun, and off went the rabbit, kicking up his heels, as 
if in scorn of his assailant’s boast. Knock him over! Tom had almost 
managed to have himself knocked over by the recoil of the gun—that 
was all the knocking over that had happened yet. 

“Hanged if I haven’t missed him!” cried the disgusted sportsman, 
as soon as he could speak for staggering. 

“Tt seems as though you had,” commented George, with a certain 
grimness. 

“T couldn’t have done it if I’d tried.” 

“A pity you didn’t try,” said George. 
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Tom was about to make a sharp rejoinder, when his attention was 
attracted by the sudden appearance of a host of rabbits tearing back 
again from the spinny through the hedge. They were hurrying 
helter-skelter, as though flying before an unexpected foe. 

“ Now’s your chance! Fire right in the middle of them, and you'll 
knock over a dozen or so. Look alive! You don’t suppose they'll 
wait all day!” 

At sight of them the rabbits had halted, as though in two minds as 
to whether it were not better policy to go back the way they came. 
They appeared confused, showing a tendency to break off in all direc- 
tions, as though in doubt as to whether a return journey would not 
mean a passage from the frying-pan to the fire. Morris showed no 
undue eagerness to take advantage of his chance. He seemed to prefer 
to keep his hands in his pockets instead. 

“You fire! You've got the gun! They’ll be off before I get hold of it.” 

Tom stared at him. 

“Well,” he declared, “ you are a chap! I do believe you're afraid!” 

George was right on at least one point, as to the probability of the 
rabbits being off before he got the gun. They were scampering off on 
all sides, while his hands remained glued in his trousers’ pockets. 
Tom’s face assumed an expression of disgust. 

“T do believe,” he said, “that you’re a regular muff. Fancy being 
afraid to fire a gun! You're a pretty sort of fellow to come out 
shooting with! However, I’m not going to lose all the fun because 
you're a flat. Here goes! I hope I shall have better luck than I had 
last time.” 

The rabbits were rapidly making themselves scarce. Three or four 
of them were tearing off together to the right. It was a critical 
moment; in a second or two they would be in safety on the other side 
of the hedge. Tom raised the gun. He was a bit excited—a little 
because he wanted to make the best of the shot, and so wipe out the 
previous failure, and a little perhaps because he was disgusted at his 
friend’s stupidity. He fired. And the same instant from the other side 
of the hedge there came a cry which was uncommonly like the ery of a 
human being in pain, giving utterance to the two little words, ‘“ My 
God!” Then there was silence. Apparently the rabbits were un- 
injured, for they vanished from sight in the twinkling of an eye. The 
eun dropped from Tom’s hand. He seemed to be dazed, and perhaps a 
trifle frightened. 

“ What's that 2?” 

“You've hit something this time, anyhow,” was George’s answer. 
Tom shivered, as if with cold, although the evening was almost as hot 
as the day had been. 
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“Don’t stand there as though you were rooted to the ground,” he 
. exclaimed, a little beneath his breath, and with a certain irritation in 
his tone. “ Let’s go and see what it is.” 

His face was distinctly pale. Nor did George seem particularly 
radiant. They went forward almost on tiptoe, as though they were 
unwilling to have their footsteps heard. They approached the hedge | 
and looked through, looking as though they were anxious to find that 
there was nothing to see. They stood for some moments gazing. 

“ There’s nothing there,” said George, speaking with an odd tremor 
in his voice. 

There did seem to be nothing there. Perhaps, emboldened by that 
fact, Tom forced his way through the hedge, which was rather thin 
just there. George followed him, They advanced into the spinny, 
looking about them on either hand. All at once Tom stopped short. 

“ What's that?” he gasped, rather than said. 

Morris caught hold of his arm with a clutch which was almost con- 
vulsive. Both of them stared at something on the ground, staring as 
though their eyes would start out of their heads, There was some- 
thing there. Just in front of them, half concealed by the thick under- 
growth, lay a man, or rather, perhaps, we ought to say the bod y of a 
man, for there was something singularly suggestive of the word 
“body” in the manner in which he lay. He was in an unnatural 
position, a position in which no man would choose to lie. He seemed 
to have fallen on his right side, with his arm twisted under him, and 
his face turned upwards to the sky. It may be observed, too, that he 
seemed to lie unpleasantly still. 

“It’s Jorrocks the constable!” mumbled Tom. His usually clear 
articulation seemed to have momentarily disappeared. 

George said never a word. His face was pasty hued, and his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. The boys seemed spellbound, incapable 
of doing anything but gaze. It was some moments before Tom spoke 
again, and then it was in the same queer, mumbling tone he had used 
before. 

“He can’t be—dead!” There was a marked pause before he was 
able to give utterance to the ominous words. 

“You've shot him!” gasped George. 

“Tt can’t have killed him. The gun was only loaded with small 
shot for the birds; it wouldn’t kill a man.” 

“Perhaps there was a bullet in.” 

The suggestion was an uncomfortable one, There might have been 
for all Tom knew. He had not been present at the loading, and was 
not sufficiently learned in the matter of guns to be able to tell from the 
manner of its discharge what sort of ammunition his weapon had con- 
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tained. If it had been loaded with a bullet! The proverb had been 
verified which says that every bullet has its billet. This bullet’s billet 
had been a policeman! Jorrocks, the local constable, had been slaugh- 
tered, possibly in the execution of his duty! Old Jorrocks, who had 
been the village representative of law and order more than twenty 
years, had fallen a victim to what was meant for a bunny! That is 
one of the advantages of firing at hedges; one never knows what one 
is likely to hit. To shoot an ordinary man was bad enough—but a 
policeman! The crime would assume an awful magnitude in the 
publ eye. 

“There’s some one coming!” whispered George. 

He had his senses sufficiently about him to enable him to catch the 
sound of approaching voices, and of feet treading through the high dry 
bracken. Instinctively the boys slunk back, crouching down among 
the towering undergrowth, and finally taking refuge behind the trunk 
of a great old elm, 

“T wonder who it was fired those shots? they sounded just about 
here.” The speaker was already almost in the midst of the spinny. 
“ By the living, here’s old Jorrocks !” 

Tt was an uncomfortable conjunction, to swear by the living when 
lighting upon Jorrocks. Scarcely daring to breathe, the boys peeped 
out from behind their friendly elm. Two men were bending over the 
recumbent constable. From where they were the boys could distinctly 
see the look of horror which was on their faces. They recognised them 
both, The man who had spoken was Bray the saddler, His com- 
panion was James Cragg, Tom’s father’s groom. Cragg was kneeling 
down, and endeavouring to rouse Jorrocks from his dreadful silence 
The uselessness of his endeayours dawned upon him, 

“ He’s as dead as mutton,” he declared. 

“ Shot!” said Bray, in a sort of sepulchral whisper. 

“ Murdered!” added Cragg, in a tone which made the boys’ hearts 
stand still. 

Cragg was a youth scarcely out of his teens, a strapping rustic with 
great red cheeks. The redness had gone out of them now, and they 
assumed a salmony tint. He looked stupefied, as though he were not 
quite sure if he were awake or dreaming. Bray was an older man, on 
whose face the wrinkles stood out like cordage. Even he did not seem 
master of himself just then. 

“Here’s a go!” he gasped, as soon as he recovered speech. “ What- 
eyer shall we do?” 

“There'll be somebody hung for this,” said Cragg. He took out his 
handkerchief, and wiped his face with it. It was a thing all colours of 
the rainbow. 
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The boys clung to each other in a sort of frantic desperation. 

“Hung! Sky-high! And serve ’em right, whoever itis. Jorrocks 
was as decent a chap as ever breathed.” And then, after a moment’s 
reflection, Mr. Bray added, “ You'd better go and get help; we mustn’t 
move the body till some one’s seen it. I'll stop here and mind it. But 
for God’s sake make haste! I shouldn’t care to be left alone with it 
when it got dark.” 

Cragg got up, and moved in rather shambling fashion towards the 
hedge, in the direction of Mr. Wheeler’s house—Tom’s home. They 
could hear him tramping across the field on the other side. Suddenly 
he stopped. Stooping, he picked up something from the ground. It 
was a gun. 

“Tt’s master’s gun!” he cried, in a voice which it seemed to his 
unseen listeners might have been heard all over the world. “It’s some 
of Master Tom’s handiworks, this is. He’s always handling that gun- 
Only last week he almost landed an ounce of shot in my face a-popping 
at them birds. He’s done-it now—he’s shot old Jorrocks!” 

Bray started up, and leaving his silent charge in the spinny, he 
hastened through the hedge to Crage. 

“What Master Tom?” he said. “That there Tom Wheeler? Then, 
mark my words, they’ll hang him!—yes, and all who’s had a hand in 
this, as well! ” 

The boys waited to hear no more. Slinking away from the friendly 
shelter of the elm, they stole across the spinny in the opposite direction 
to the hedge, and ran for their lives. 

Fear not only lends wings, but also strength with which to use them 
and sustain their flight. They ran farther then than they had ever 
run before—on, and on, and on. It was night before they stopped, worn 
out with exhaustion, and sank upon the ground. They had no notion 
where they were. In their blind, unreasoning haste, they had paid no 
attention to the landmarks, but had rushed aimlessly on. Now it was 
getting dark, and the surroundings were only seen through the gather, 
ing shadows. 

But at first they were too exhausted to care about locality. Tom lay 
full length upon the ground, and George crouched by his side, panting 
for breath. He was a stout youth, and not too fond of exercise as a 
rule. He had almost performed a miracle that night—for him. Some 
minutes elapsed. Then George spoke for the first time since they had 
commenced their flight. 

“T wonder where we are? We've come an awful way. I never came 
at such a rate in my life.” There came no answer from Tom. George 
again wondered where they were. Still no answer from Tom. George 
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looked at him as he lay upon the ground. He lay so quietly that he 
seemed to be asleep. 

“T say, you’re not going to sleep?” 

George nudged him in the side with his elbow. Tom’s answer was 
sufficient proof that at least he was not sleeping. 

“Tt couldn't have killed him. I’m sure there were only small shot 
in the gun. I heard them rattle among the leaves. You can’t kill a 
man with peppercorns.” 

“JT didn’t kill him, anyhow,” said George. Then, after a moment’s 
consideration— I don’t know what I’ve run away for. It’s all through 
you; if it hadn’t been for you we shouldn't be where we are now. Pre- 
tending you could shoot! Why, you couldn’t hit a haystack!” 

“ Bray said that we should both be hung—sky-high.” 

George shivered. The mere idea of being hung made a sudden sense 
of collapse go all over him. 

“T don’t see why I should be hung. I didn’t kill the man, and I 
couldn’t help your pretending that you could fire off a gun.” 

“That'll make no difference—you see if it will, They'll charge us 
both with murder, and prove it too—you see if they don’t.” 

There was a quiet certainty in Wheeler’s tone which made George’s 
blood run cold. He was rapidly becoming conscious that he was 
hungry,—he was always a hearty eating youth,—and he was also con- 
scious, painfully conscious, that there was very little prospect of their 
being able to get anything to cat. 

“Have you got any money ?” he asked 

“Not acoin. Have you?” 

“ Neer a one!” 

“Then I don’t see how we're going to get to America.” 

“To America!” George’s echo was a particularly doleful one, his 
face grew very blank indeed. “ Whatever do you mean by talking 
about America?” 

“Where are we to go to if wedon’t go there?” Tom asked the 
question in a quietly logical sort of way. ‘They’re sure to catch us 
anywhere else. I expect they'll catch us even in America. I know 
they do catch fellows there; but it’s the only chance we have.” 

George was silent. He was not an imaginative youth, but even his 
imagination was set to work by the prospect which Tom’s words sug- 
gested. He covered his face with his hands. 

“T expect,” continued Tom, in the same placidly, logical sort of way, 
“we shall have a hard old time of it: starve to death most likely—mur- 
derers often do, you know.” 

“T’m not a murderer,” growled George. 

“ You wait till the police get hold of you, and see if they don’t prove 
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you are, You were there when I fired, and it comes to the same thing, 
you'll find. If it had been anybody else, it wouldn’t have mattered so 
much, but they’ll be sure to want to hang two for a policeman.” 

There was something in this style of conversation which George did 
not find exactly comforting. But it affected him too much for speech. 
He could only hide his face in his hands. Tom seemed to find a morbid 
pleasure in looking forward to the worst. He went on in the same 
gently reasonable tone, 

“T expect they’ll hang us both together—two boys will count as 
about one man. They won’t care to make a double job—cost too much, 
I wonder what it’s like—to hang?” 

George shuddered. He had no desire to wonder on any such theme. 

“Tm jolly hungry!” he cried. “I could eat an ox.” 

“T’ve heard that chaps often are hungry before they’re hung, But 
we shall have to get used to that—we’re sure to starve.” 

George was silent. His feelings were far too deep for words. It was 
getting darker and darker. There was no moon that night, and the 
mist, which is apt to follow a hot day in autumn, was beginning to 
make its presence felt, and, rising higher and gathering closer, veiled 
from their sight the skies. There was more than a suspicion of damp 
in the air. And George’s internal economy plainly told him that 
supper time was past. Supper was a meal he heartily enjoyed. Visions 
of the hospitable table, covered with substantial viands, which awaited 
him at home floated before his eyes. The mere idea increased his 
appetite. He could have cried. And here was Wheeler calmly talking 
about a preliminary course of starvation, with hanging to follow. 

Tom’s placid voice disturbed his meditations. 

“T suppose if we starved to death they wouldn’t hang us then.” 

George started up. Hecould stand nomore. He strode off aimlessly 
going he knew not where. He was only anxious to remove himself 
from the neighbourhood of his discomforting friend. 

“Tullo!” cried Tom, not unnaturally surprised at this sudden move. 
“ What’s up now ?” 

George gave no answer. He just strode on. Tom, springing up, ran 
after him. When he had caught him up— 

“ Anybody coming?” he inquired, in sepulchral tones. “Did you 
hear anything? ‘Was it the police?” 

“Yes, I did hear something—I heard you. That was quite enough 
for me.” 

And George marched sturdily on. Tom stared at him, putting his 
face quite close to his, so as to enable him to see him better in the 
gathering darkness and the mist. He was amazed. He was not quite 
sure that he altogether understood his friend. 
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“ Where are you going to?” 

“Going! I don’t know where lam going! I wish I were going to 
get something to eat.” 

“Perhaps we never shall get anything to eat until we’re hanged.” 

This was too much. To have Tom thus remorsefully trampling 
upon the most sacred feeling of his bosom—his appetite—was as the 
last straw upon the camel’s back. He turned upon his friend with 
anger in his eyes, But just then Tom clutched his arm. 

“Hist! What’s that?” 

Quite involuntarily George was conscious that he shivered. The 
hand which clutched his arm was trembling too. ‘The two boys 
stood still. Motionless as statues—shivering statues—they listened 
with all their might. A voice shouted out in front of them,— 

“Who's there?” 

The boys made no attempt to answer. Indeed, it is doubtful if they 
would have been able to give the desired information even if they had 
been anxious to. There are moments when the tongue refuses to 
perform its office. Just then that was one of those moments with 
them. All at once they were conscious that footsteps were hastening 
towards them. 

“Tt’s the police!” gasped Tom, 

Without apparently thinking it necessary to wait to ascertain the 
truth of this conjecture they galloped off as noiselessly as they could 
in the opposite direction. Such excellent speed did they make that it 
would seem that they were entirely oblivious of having previously run 
a yard that day. But perhaps there are occasions when most of us 
could run better than we might imagine possible. 

“Why, they’re gone!” exclaimed the voice which had previously 
spoken. “I could swear that there was some one standing here.” 

A second voice chimed in. 

“There they are! Listen! Can’t you hear them? Bolting off like 
mad. It’s no good, my lads!” This in a very much louder key than 
before. “We've got you! You'd better take it easy, you know! 
Come along! we shall soon have them.” 

And the speakers, whoever they were, took up the pursuit. Only 
too plainly could they hear their footsteps clattering on the hard 
ground in the rear. 

“ They’re—coming—after—us!” gasped Tom. 

“Oh—h—h!” was all that George could say. It was a sort of gurgled 
ejaculation. 

After all, that previous run dd tell. Very soon George was in 
difficulties, and almost directly afterwards Tom began to pant, to keep 
him company. It would be plainly impossible to maintain that pace 
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for long, and they were beginning to recognise the fact, when a figure 
started out of the mist in front of them, a strong, rough hand was laid 
on the shoulder of either boy, and a by no means too friendly voice 
exclaimed,— 

“ Nabbed, by gum! ” 

And nabbed they were. 

“ Allright!” cried out their captor. “I’ve got’em. I don’t think 
they'll get away from me! They've tried their little game on just once 
too often, and it’s U P at last.” 

And he shook his captives as though they were two terriers. He 
was quite safe in conjecturing that there was not much probability of 
their getting away from him. In his grasp they felt as helpless and 
as limp as two rag dolls. 

Presently their two pursuers came upon the scene. 

“ets have a look at them,” exclaimed one of the new-comers. 
“Why, they’re a couple of boys. Well, this beats anything!” 

“T hope we haven't made a mistake,” observed the other new 
arrival. His was the voice of an educated man—a gentleman. 

“Mistake! not we. We ain% made no mistake! They deserve 
hanging, the pair on ’em,” 

Thus far their captor, by way of accentuating his words, treated 
the heroes to another hearty shaking. He spoke with what was 
unmistakably a rustic twang, 

“T never fired the gun,” whimpered George. 

“ Where is the gun?” asked the gentleman with the pleasant voice. 

“ Crage’s got it,” answered Tom. 

“ Crage ? Who's Cragg?” 

“Our groom.” 

“Your what?” 

“Walf a minute, Sir Henry,” struck in their captor. ‘I should like 
to have a word with these two shiners. What are you a-talking 
about? Who have you been a-shooting of—along with your other 
little games?” , 

As if to point the question, he shook the boys again. It seemed to 
be a favourite little trick of his. One, too, in which practice had made 
him perfect. 

“ Jorrocks,” murmured Tom. 

“ Jorrocks? Who on earth is Jorrocks?” 

“The bobby,” murmured Tom. 

A word which sounded very much like “ constable” dropped from 
Morris’ trembling lips. Perhaps he deemed it irreverent to allude to 
the martyred Jorrocks as a “bobby.” The next speaker was the 
gentleman who had been addressed as Sir Henry. 
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“Look here, my lads, it strikes me that we are at something like 
cross purposes. Who are you? and what are you doing here? ” 

Dead silence from the “lads.” It occurred to them that perhaps 
they were at what Sir Henry called cross purposes—that they were 
not in the hands of the police, and that it was not the little affair of 
Jorrocks for which they had been captured. In which case they had 
very completely given themselves away. So now they held their peace. 

“Come, speak up. I think we’ve made a mistake; it will be the 
better for you. What’s your name?” 

He placed his hand upon the shoulder of the suddenly bashful Tom, 
and drew him forward. 

“Wheeler, sir,” gasped Tom. 

“Wheeler? No relation of my old friend Tom Wheeler, of Haine 
Court?” Stooping down he peered into the boy’s face. “ Why, it’s 
young Tom Wheeler !—his son, by gad.” 

“Sir Henry Grey!” ejaculated Tom. The recognition was mutual, at 
any rate. 

‘Well, you’re a nice young man to give us all this trouble. I should 
think your father will be glad to hear of it. And whose your promis- 
ing friend? Young Morris, as I live! Are you aware, young gentle- 
man, that your father is a magistrate, and that as such it is often his 
duty to punish poachers? What do you mean by poaching on my 
grounds ?” - 

“We weren’t poaching,” protested George, 

“Pray what were you doing then?” 

“We thought you were police.” 

“Why did you suppose we were police? And why should you run 
from the police eyen had your supposition been correct?” 

The whole confession came from Tom with a burst. 

“We went out shooting with the governor’s gun, and shot old 
Jorrocks through a hedge!” 

“Shot old Jorrocks! You don’t mean to say that you killed him?” 

“Ye—e—es!” And the fountain of Tom’s tears was opened, and 
his pent-up feelings found vent in a protracted bellow. Perhaps be- 
cause Morris was such a sympathetic soul he lost no time in trans- 
forming Tom’s solo into a duet. 

“We must inquire into this. I hope, for your sakes, my lads, that 
there is some mistake. Bring them up to the house.” 

And they brought them up to the house. And under Sir Henry 
Grey’s hospitable roof they received consolation in. at any rate, one form, 
and that was in the very tangible form of something to eat. Their 
erime had not destroyed their appetites, 

* * % % * * 
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The finding of Mr. Wheeler’s gun was too important a discovery to 
be imparted by Cragg single-handed. Mr. Bray felt that it was so. 
He declared that it was absolutely necessary for him to accompany 
Crage,, to, as he put it, lend him a hand in breaking the news. And it 
undoubtedly was news which required “ breaking.” So the two went 
off together, and of course Mr. Jorrocks was left alone. 

When, with a considerable reinforcement, they returned to Parker’s 
spinny, a singular thing had happened. Mr. Jorrocks had dis- 
appeared, gone, vanished into air. And a more singular thing still 
was that that night there was a scandal in the village. It was reported 
and currently believed that the local representative of law and order 
had returned home, if not exactly drunk, then certainly not exactly 
sober; which, on the part of a public functionary, was conduct of 
the most disgraceful kind. The story which Mr. Jorrocks told himself 
was this. 

“Td been over on a little bit of business with Burrers ’”’—Burrows, 
pronounced by Mr. Jorrocks as “ Burrers,” was a neighbouring repre- 
sentative of law and order—“ and we’d had a glass or two, or three 
or four, perhaps five, it is just possible that it was six, and I was 
coming home through Parker’s spinny, when there was a bang, and 
something hit me in the leg, and sent me pitching head foremost 
against a tree. I suppose I must have swooned, for when I came to I 
was lying all of a heap. But when I did come toI got up and came 
straight home—that I’ll swear to.” 

This last bit of emphasis was for the private benefit of Mrs. Jorrocks, 
who had said a word—of a kind. 

Mr. Jorrock’s account was probably tolerably correct. He had been 
shot, for two peppercorns were found in his calf, and probably they, 
and the shock, and the drink together, had caused him to tumble, as he 
described it, head foremost against a tree. The fall had been suffi- 
ciently severe to cause unconsciousness. Tom and George, and after- 
wards Cragg and Mr. Bray, came upon him while he was still insensible. 
But it was no hanging matter, for Mr. Jorrocks lives and testifies unto 
this day. 
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BY W. H. 


“Through Oalno’s straits survey the steepy shore; 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze! 
Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld benevth pale Hecate's blaze; 
Tfow softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning 

phase; 
But Mauritania’s giant-shadows frown, 
From mountain-cliff to coast descending down.” 
Byron, 


INCLUDES the story of the famous siege 
of Gibraltar in these ‘‘ Naval Episodes,” 
because its successful termination was mainly 
due to the relief afforded by our fleets; and 
solong as England maintains her supremacy 
at sea, and is thus enabled to supply its 
garrison with stores and reinforcements, 
there is no reason to doubt that tke fortress 
of the Mediterranean will always be as im- 
pregnable to hostile attack as it was in the 
years 1779 and 1782. 

The importance of this military position 
can hardly be exaggerated. It is the key of 
the Mediterranean. Our fleets can shelter 
under its guns, our traders take refuge in 
its bay, and it secures the safe passage of 
the wealth of India, which chiefly reaches 
us by way of Suez. It is at once a great 
naval station and a valuable depét for those 
articles of British produce intended for the 
supply of the adjacent parts of the Spanish 
and African mainlands, Its possession by 
England has always been the subject of 
jealousy to the other maritime nations of 
Europe; but as the trade of India is in 
our hands, and as we monopolise the com- 
merce of the Levant, we cannot afford to 
surrender it to any other power. The nation 
at large is keenly sensible of its value, and, 
despite the self-denying theories of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and others, I believe that 
the mere hint of its contemplated cession 
would kindle a burning feeling of wrath 
and indignation from John o’ Groat’s house 
to Land’s End, 

Gibraltar is situated on the mainland of 
Spain, fifty-nine miles to the south-east of 
Cadiz. It stands on the west side of a 
mountainous promontory which flings a steep, 





DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


narrow spur into the sea—called Nuropa 
Point—and is connected with the mainland 
by a flat and sandy isthmus. The length of 
this peculiar tongue of land is three miles 
from north to south, and its breadth from 
half to three-quarters of a mile from east 
to west. The north and east sides of the 
rock are perpendicular precipices, and almost 
inaccessible ; the south and west fall seaward 
in rude, rugged slopes, occasionally broken 
by flats or terraces. Tho highest point is 
1,439 feet above the ocean level. The town 
—which is a sort of neutral ground of nations, 
of Jew and Moor, Spaniard, Greek, and 
English—lies at the north-western foot of 
the rock, and consists chiefly of one principal 
street, about a mile in length. Strong forti- 
fications command the isthmus which links 
the rock of Gibraltar to the Spanish main- 
land ; batteries bristle on every vantage-point 
of the promontory; the rock is hollowed 
with a network of galleries, and honey- 
combed with embrasures, whence frown the 
heaviest cannon; rayelins and casemates, 
bastions and curtains, surround the whole 
with an impregnable wall of fire; and the 
most consummate military art has been em- 
ployed for years in strengthening the rocky 
fasiness which Nature, for defonsive pur- 
poses, had already made s0 strong. 

Gibraltar was captured by tho English, 
under Sir George Rooke and the Prince of 
Hesse, in 1704. The courts of Madrid and 
Paris were so grievously concerned at its 
loss that they at once attempted its recoyery, 
and a French fleet and a Spanish army mado 
a combined attack in October of the same 
year. The siege lasted until March, 1705, 
and cost the enemy no fewer than 10,000 
men, including those who died of sickness. 
A second attempt was made in 1727, which 
was attended with equally disastrous results. 

The prolonged and arduous contest main- 
tained by Great Britain with her revolted 
colonies in North America, and the war into 
which she had entered with France, aftoided 
Spain, in 1779, an opportunity of renewing 
her attempts upon Gibraltar with some pro- 
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bability of success. The court of Madrid, 
thorefere, esporsed tke causo of France, and 
i1 the month of June commenced hostilities 
against Great Britain. 

At this time the government of Gibraltar 
was in the hands of a gallant and experienced 
officer, who had fought at Minden and seen 
much brilliant service in the Seven Years’ 
War—General George Augustus Elliott. He 
was a man as humane as he was brave, very 
fertile in resources, of inexhaustible energy 
and determined will, a strict but not pedantic 
disciplinarian, and very successful in securing 
the confidence and attachment of his subordi- 
nates. His garrison consisted of 5,382 men: 
viz., General G. A. Elliott, Governor; Lieu- 
tenant-General R. Boyd, Lieutenant-Go- 
yernor; Major-General de la Motte, com- 
manding the Hanoverian Brigade. 
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In all, 5,382. 

Even before the open declaration of war 
the Spanish government had been taking 
measures for the reduction of the wonderful 
rock, A treaty had been entered into with 
the Moors which cut Gibraltar off from its 
principal supplies, and large amounts of 
stores were collected in the Spanish arsenals. 
On the 21st of June, 1779, an order from 
Madrid closed the communication between 
Spain and the garrison, and General Elliott, 
taking the alarm, vigorously prepared for 
the defence of the important stronghold 
committed to his care. Fresh provisions 
were obtained from Tangier, the outworks 
were strengthened and repaired, materials 
were accumulated for the completion of the 
fortifications, the artillery was augmented 
by a detachment from the regiments of the 


line, and the great guns were daily practised. 


On the Gth of July intelligence was received 
from England of the outbreak of hostilities 





* Tlanoverians, 





between Great Britain and Spain, and the siege 
may be considered to have formally begun. 

On the 16th the enemy blocked up the 
port with a squadron of men-of-war, con- 
sisting of two 74's, two frigates, five xebeques, 
and a number of galleys. This was their 
first overt movement, but their camp on the 
isthmus was daily receiving reinforcements 
of cavalry and infantry, and daily the 
blockade became more stringent, the object 
being to reduce the garrison by famine. 
Meanwhile a general activity reigned 
throughout the garrison, who were not a little 
encouraged by the example of the governor ; 
he personally superintended every operation 
of importance, and was usually present when 
the workmen paraded at dawn of day. The 
stores of provisions were unhappily small, 
for the inhabitants had neglected the orders 
and warnings of the governor, and, as they 
could not be supplied from the military 
rations, they were compelled to quit tho 
place in large numbers to seek subsistence. 

The garrison opened fire on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 12th of September, and in a short 
time compelled the enemy’s advanced guards 
to retire, and the workmen assembled in the 
lines to disperse. The forts were too distant 
to be materially injured, and, the governor's 
intention being only to disturb their work- 
men, the firing after a few hours slackened, 
and a shot was only discharged as the enomy 
presented themselves. ‘The cannonade was 
continued the subsequent days as circum- 
stances directed. But the Spaniards soon 
resumed their works—chiefly at night, to 
avoid the English fire—and pressed them 
on with such expedition that their lines by 
the close: of October presented a very 
formidable appearance. 

“Provisions of every kind,” says the his.. 
torian of the siege, “were now becoming 
very scarce and exorbitantly dear: mutton, 
3s. and 3s. 6d. per pound; veal, 4s.; pork, 
2s. and 2s. 6d.; a pig’s head, 19s.; ducks, 
from 14s. to 18s, a couple; and a goose a 
guinea, Fish was equally high, and vege- 
tables were with difficulty to be got for any 
money; but bread, the great essential of 
life and health, was the article most wanjed. 
It was about this period that the governor 


made trial what quantity of rice would 


suffice a single person for twenty-four hours, 
and actually lived himself eight days on four 
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ounces of rice per day. 
remarkable for an abstemious mode of living, 
seldom tasting anything but vegetables, 
simple puddings, and water, and yet was 
very hale, and used constant exercise; but 
the small portion just mentioned would be 
far from sufficient for a working man kept 
continually employed, and in aclimate where 


Gencral Elliott was: 


the heat necessarily demands very refreshing 
nourishment to support nature under fatigue.” 

During the remainder of the year the two 
antagonists continued on much the same 
footing, both busily engaged in the con- 
struction or enlargement of their fortifica- 
tions—the one for defence, the other for 
attack; but the scarcity of provisicna within 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Gibraltar. 


the garrison increased so much daily that 
serious apprehensions of a famine began to 
be entertained. The bakers had long been 
limited to the quantity of bread to be issued 
daily to the inhabitants, and sentries were 
stationed at the wickets where it was de- 
livered, to prevent confusion and riot. The 
strongest, nevertheless, would gain the ad- 
vantage, so thatnumbers of women, children, 
and persons enfeebled by age or disease fre- 
quently returned to their miserable habi- 
tutions without securing the sinvllest supply 


of that provision which is so needful to 
human life. Nor were the inhabitants tho 
only sufferers in this scene of distress ; many 
officers and soldiers had families to support 
out of the rations issued by the victualling 
office. A soldier, with his wife and three 
children, would inevitably have been starved 
to death had it not been for the generous 
contributions of his corps. One woman 
actually died through want, and many sank 
into so pitiable a weakness that it was with 
diffeully they were recovered, Thistles, 
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dandelions, lecks, &c., afforded for some time 
the nourishment of numbers, 

So extreme a want of provisions not un- 
naturally stimulated invention to supply 
the deficiency by artificial means, A sin- 
gular mode of hatching chickens was intro- 
duced by the Hanoverians. The eggs were 
placed, with some cotton, wool, or other 
warm substance, in a tin case so constructed 
as to bo heated either by a lamp or hot 
water, aud, by a proper regulation of tempe- 
rature, the eggs were generally hatched in 
Uke usual timo of a hen’s sitting. “A capon 
(however strange it may appear) was then 
taught to rear them. To reconcile him to 
this trust, the feathers were plucked from 
his breast and belly; he was then gently 
scourged with a bunch of nettles and placed 
upon the young hatch, whose downy warmth 
afforded such comfort to the bared and 
smarting parts, that he, from that period, 


reared them up with the care and tenderness’ 


of a mother.” 

Meanwhile the English government was 
not unmindful of the necessity of affording 
the beleaguered garrison a speedy relief. Sir 
George Rodney, who had recently been ap- 
pointed to the chief naval command in the 
West Indies, was therefore ordered, on his 
way thither, to take charge of a large 
convoy. His fleet consisted of twenty-one 
sail of the line and nine frigates. While on 
his outward yoyage he captured, on the Ist 
of January, a Spanish convoy of six ships of 
war and fifteen merchantmen. Having 
arrived off Cadiz, he received information 
‘that a Spanish fleet of eleven sail of the lino, 
commanded by Admiral Don Juan de Lan- 
gara, was-cruising in tho vicinity of Cape 
St. Vincent, and, with his usual prompti- 
tude, Rodney prepared for action. 

The Spanish government had been led to 
believe that the English admiral, after 
escorting his storeships to a certain latitude, 
would proceed with the main body of his 
fleet to the West Indies, and had, therefore, 
concluded that the convoy would fall an 
easy prey to Don Juan's squadron. Bitter, 
then, was tho disappointment of the Spanish 
grandee when, on coming in sight of tho 
British, his look-out men counted one-and- 
twenty stately ships of war. Immediately 
he crowded on all sail to escapo, and Rodney 
as promptly made the signal for a general 





chase. The wind blew freshly from tho 
westward, with misty weather, and the fast 
ships of the British fleet gained rapidly 
in pursuit. Soon after 4 pat. four 74-gun 
ships began firing their bow-chasers on tho 
flying enemy. An hour later, the Bien- 
faisant, a fine 64, got up with the San 
Domingo, of 70 guns, and cannonaded her 
with such vehemence that the Spaniard 
soon blew up with a terrible explosion, and 
every man on board perished, Some other 
of the British ships camo up—Rodney 
having skilfully placed his fleet between the 
Spaniards and the shore—and the action 
continued with great fury. Night soon fell 
—a dark and tempestuous night; the storm 
increased in violence, and the shore was ono 
justly dreaded by sailors, being the shoal of 
San Lucan; but the fight did not slacken 
until two in the morning, when the flect 
had run into shoal wate1, and it becamo 
necessary to get the ships’ heads off shore. 
But the victory was complete. Tho ad- 
miral’s ship, of 80 guns, was taken, five 
70-gun ships were also cuptured, one was 
blown up, and of the whole Spanish fleet 
only four vessels escaped into Cadiz. 

Rodney proceeded triumphantly to the 
relief of Gibraltar. One ship, the Edgar, 
appeared in the bay early on the 19th, 
escorting the Phonix prize of 80 guns, 
which bore the flag of the Spanish admiral. 
At night, Admiral Digby, in the Prince 
George, worked round Europa Point with 
eleven or twelye men-of-war, while Sir 
George remained with the crippled prizes’ 
and the main body of the fleet off the 
Spanish town off Marbella, some sixteen 
leagues to the eastward of Gibraltar. 

Prince William Henry (William TV.) wae 
serving as a midshipman on board Admiral 
Digby’s flag-ship, and often visited the 
governor and garrison while the fleet con- 
tinued in the bay. One morning the Spanish 
admiral visited Admiral Digby, and was of 
course intrusted to his royal highness. 
During the conference between tho admirals 
Prince William retired; and when it was 
intimated that Don Juan desired to return, 
the ‘royal midshipman appeared, and re- 
spectfully informed the admiral that the 
boat was ready. The Spaniard, astonished 
to see the son of amonarch acting as a petty 
officer, immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Well does 
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Great Britain merit the empire of the sea, 
when the humblest stations in her navy are 
supported by princes of the blood!” 

Rodney proceeded on his voyage to the 
West Indies en the 18th of February, 
leaving a small squadron in the bay under 
the command of Captain Elliott, of the 
Edgar. On the departure of the British 
fleet, the Spanish admiral Barulo re- 
newed his blockade of the port, and the 
governor accordingly commanded a regu- 
lar daily issue of provisions so as to extend 
the supplies over as long a period as possible. 
Rach soldier was victualled monthly (bread 
excepted) in the following proportion :— 

Each first and thicd week, 11b. of pork, 
24 lbs. of salt fish, 2 pints of pease, 1 1b. of 
flour, }1b. of raisins, 1 1b. of rice, 5 oz. of 
butter, and 14 pint of oatmeal. 

Each second and fourth week, 13 1b. of 
beef, 2 lbs. of fish, 2 pints of pease, 1 Ib. of 
rice, 5 oz. of butter, 1} 1b. of wheat, and 
4 1b. of raisins. 

Another enemy, however, now threatened 
the garrison—owing, probably, to the con- 
sumption of the salt fish and want of vege- 
tables—the dreadful disease of the seurvy— 
but its ravages were in some measure sub- 
dued by an abundant use of lemon-juice. 

April passed and May came, May passed 
and June came, and still the tedium of the 
siege remained unbroken by any incident 
more stirring than the occasional breaking 
of the blockade by a proyision-ship, or the 
escape of some wretched fugitives from the 

“Spanish lines. On the night of the 7th an 
attempt was made by six fire-ships to burn 
the English shipping lying in the bay. The 
boats of the Panther man-of-war and other 
vessels immediately pushed off, and, with 
the usual courage of English seamen, grap- 
pled the ships, and, notwithstanding the 
violence of the flames, towed them into a 
secure position, where they were afterwards 
extinguished. 

‘‘ The navy on this occasion,” says Colonel 
Drinkwater, ‘‘cannot be too highly com- 
mended for their courage, conduct, and 
alertness. Their intrepidity overcame every 
obstacle; and though three of the ships were 
linked with chains and strong cables, and 
every precaution was taken to render them 
successful, yet, with uncommon resolution 
and activity, the British seamen separated 


the vessels, and towed them ashore with no 
other injury to themselves than a few burns 
and bruises. The design altogether, to do 
justice to the ingenuity cf Don Barulo, was 
well projected, and his squadron judiciously 
stationed at the entrance of the bay, to inter- 
cept our men-of-war in case they had at- 
tempted to escape from the fire-ships,” 

Month after month waned away in this 
curious state of armed inaction, and the 
garrison once more experienced the evils of 
scarcity. In the spring of 1781 they had in- 
creased to a terrible extent; and the poorer 
soldiers, who could not afford to purchase 
the luxuries occasionally introduced by some 
small boat that had run the blockade, en- 
dured the extremest hardships. Bread espe- 
cially was sought for at ruinous prices, and 
biscuit-erumbs sold for 10d. and 1s. per Ih. 
The rations supplied were necessarily very 
limited, and of wretched quality; the meat 
almost putrid, and the butter little better 
than ‘rancid congealed oil.” It was with 
intense delight, then, that the garrison be- 
held, from the crest of their bristling rock, 
the fluttering ensigns and swelling canvas 
of a British fleet, under Admiral Darby, 
protecting a convoy of nearly one hundred 
vessels. The convoy entered the bay at- 
tended by some ships of the line and frigates, 
while Darby, with the rest of his fleet, 
cruised between Cadiz Bay and the mouth 
of the straits, watching the Spanish admiral 
Cordova, who lay under the guns of Cadiz, 
though his force was much superior. 

The one hundred vessels, with bread— 
mighty bread!—on board, were welcomed 
with shouts of grateful joy by the half- 
starved soldiers clustered on the rocky 
heights ; and as they became discernible to 
those below, three hearty English cheers 
ran from battery to battery, from the Devil's 
Tower on the isthmus to the sea-washed 
shore of Europa Point. But, as if stung into 
a more active wrath by the relief thus 
afforded to the besieged, the Spaniards now 
opened a terrible bombardment; one hundred 
and fourteen pieces of artillery, all of heavy 
metal, hurled fire upon the garrison, and 
shot and shell rained down with ceaseiess 
ferocity. Both from batteries on land and 
huge gunboats in the bay poured forth the 
destructive storm. The garrison returned 
a severe and well-directed fire, blew up 
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entire batteries and levelled various parts of 
the works, but the Spaniards persevered in 
their approaches and nearly completed their 
fourth line. Elliott, however, with charac- 
teristic energy, continued to repair and re- 
-etore his own formidable works—which 
were stronger at the end of the siege than 
at the beginning—notwithstanding all the 
bombardment of the enemy, whose shot and 
shell could do little but fly harmlessly against 
the face of the rock, 

Late in November (1781) a deserter from 
the Spanish lines communicated to the go- 
vernor the unpreparedness of the guards in 
the fourth parallel, the Spaniards never 
deeming it possible that the British would 
hazard a sortie. Accordingly, on the 26th, 
Illiott ordered all his grenadiers and light 
infantry, the veterans of the 12th and the 
German regiment of Hardenberg, with de- 
tachments from the line, amounting in the 
whole to 2,004 men—cr one-third of the 
entire garrison—to assemble on the Red 
Sands, just outside the rock, at midnight, 
where, being joined by one hundred sailors, 
they were divided into three columns, under 
the command of Brigadier-General Ross. 
Accompanied by the brave old governor, the 
detachment marched silently through the 
soft sand, in tho dim, hazy light of the 
slowly-breaking morning; and although 
some of the Spanish sentries fired their 
pieces and gave the alarm, in a very few 
uuinutes they were within the lines almost un- 
opposed, and actively dismantling the works, 
‘The exertions of the soldiers are described 
by an eye-witness as wonderful. In less 
than an hour the artillery was spiked, mines 
were dug and trains laid, the batteries set 
on fire, and soon the flames spread with 
astonishing rapidity into every part. Thus 
was the object of this brilliant sortie most 
successfully effected, and with no greater 
loss to the British than four men killed, 
twenty-six wounded, and one missing, This 
terrible destruction—the ruin ¢f the entire 
fourth lino of their attack—ehecked the 
exertions of the besiegers for some time, 
the Spaniards not even attempting to cloar 
the smoking débris; their batteries con- 
tinued in flames, nor were any efforts made 
to extinguish the fire. 

Tn the month of April, 1782, the besiegors 





person of the Due de Crillon, who arrived te 
take the chief command. Preparations were 
immediately made for a combined attack, 
which it was thought could not fail to sub- 
due the obdurate rock. Tho beleaguering 
force was augmented to 27,000 men; the 
engineering operations were placed under 
the direction of Monsieur d’Arcon, a man of 
high repute and great skill; and a for- 
midable fleet of ten sail of tho line, besides 
floating batteries, gunboats, and mortar- 
boats, under Admiral Don Bonaventura 
Moreno, was destined to co-operate. Princes 
of the blood, of the house of Bourbon, with 
long retinues of French and Spanish nobles, 
arrived at St. Roque and the Spanish lines, 
to encourage the exertions of the besiegors, 
and to share in their anticipated triumph. 
Skilful engineers and artillerists were brought 
from every country in Europe, attracted by 
an extravagant rate of pay and the promise 
of immense rewards. Forty thousand men, 
and more artillery than had ever before been 
collected on so narrow a point, seemed to 
justify the most sanguine hopes of success; 
and Charles III., King of Spain, now com- 
menced to ask his attendants, every morning 
on waking, “Is it taken ?”—never failing to 
reply to the negative he received from them, 
“Well, but it must soon be ours!” 

Thousands of inventions wore proposed, 
and many tried, against the unyielding fast- 
ness, but it still presented an undaunted front 
to the exasperated besiegers. At length tho 
Chevalier d’Arcon devised a plan which it 
was thought could not but succeed. This 
was to construct, out of large ships, im- 
mense floating batteries that could neither 
be sunk nor set on fire by the red-hot shot 
which the British garrison, through long 
practice, employed with wonderful rapidity 
and precision. 

These machines were to bo secured against 
sinking by tho extraordinary thickness of 
the timbers with which their keels and 
bottoms would be doubled, and rendered 
fire-proof by sides of timber and cork, with 
wet sand forced in some consistency between 
the interstices, A constant supply of water 
would keep all the parts wet, the cork re- 
taining the moisture like a sponge, Of theso 
formidable monsters ten were constructed ; 
their sides wero six or seven feet thick ; 


reccived an important reinforcement in the | they carried guns of heayy metal, and were 
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bomb-proof on the top, with sloping roofs 
for the shells to slide off. These roofs, con- 
trived of strong rope-work netting, with a 
thick covering of wet hides, could be worked 
up and down at pleasure by machinery. To 
increase their terrors D’Arcon constructed a 
sort of match or train, which, it was said, 
would discharge a whole broadside at once. 
Two hundred thousand cubic feet of timber 
were employed in their construction, and 
the neighbouring country was swept bare of 
cow-hides, bull-hides, and horse-hides. 

These new leyiathans of the deep, “ too 
huge and heavy to move through the water 
with any alacrity,” were towed abreast of 
the British batteries, and supported by forty 
gunboats armed with long guns, forty bomb- 
boats mounted with 12-inch mortars, five 
large bomb-ketches, and an immense raft 
armed like a battery. Numerous frigates 
and small vessels acted as tenders, and 
from 200 to 300 row-boats prepared to sup- 
ply them with fresh stores of ammunition 
and reinforcements of men. The combined 
fleet of France and Spain, forty-seven sail 
of the line, dropped anchor in the bay, near 
its head, but out of range of the British red- 
hot balls, until the decisive moment, when 
every craft, great or small, ‘was to join in 
the ‘crack of doom,’” and assist in disem- 
barking the land troops on the shattered and 
mouldering works, 

“Such a nayal and military spectacle,” 
says’ Colonel Drinkwater, ‘‘most certainly 
is not to be equalled in the annals of war,” 
or was only rivalled in the great siege of 
Sebastopol. ‘From such a combination of 
power, and fayourable concurrent circum- 
stances, it was natural enough that the 
Spanish nation should anticipate the most 
glorious consequences, Indeed, their confi- 
dence in the effect to be produced by the 
battering-ships passed all bounds; and, in 
the enthusiasm excited by the magnitude of 
their preparations, it was thought highly 
criminal, as we afterwards learned, even to 
whisper a doubt of the success.” 

In drawing these flattering conclusions, 
the enemy, however, seemed entirely to 
haye overlooked the nature of the force 
opposed to them—the seven thousand vete- 
rans of the garrison, whom long practice 
had rendered peculiarly skilful in the 
management of artillery; the formidable 





nature of the defences; the courage, prus 
denco, and ability of the British officers, 
and the indomitable will of the gallant old 
Elliott. He, firm as the immovable rock 
which he commanded, was not a whit 
daunted by the tremendous preparations of 
the enemy. Certainly he arranged his littlo 
army in the most favourable positions, and 
made a more abundant distribution of fur- 
naces and grates for heating his cannon-balls 
—‘‘roasted potatoes,” as his soldiers called 
them with grim British humour. 

It was in the morning of the 13th of 
September that D’Arcon’s floating batteries 
got under way, and, a little past nine o'clock, 
bore down in admirable order for their seve- 
ral stations; the admiral, in a two-decker, 
mooring about 900 yards off the King’s 
Bastion, the others successively taking their 
places to the right and left of the flag-ship 
in a skilful manner, the most distant being 
about 1,100 or 1,200 yards from the garrison. 

Elliott allowed the enemy to take up their 
positions without molestation, but as soon as 
the first ship dropped her anchor, which 
was about a quarter before ten o'clock, that 
instant the British cannon poured forth their 
thunder! Tho allies returned it with a 
tremendous discharge of artillery, and tho 
showers of shot and shell that crossed cach 
other—the whirling, flashing flames—the 
heavy thud of the cannon-balls—the rever- 
berations of the echoing rock—the shouts 
of the courageous Britons—combined to form 
ascene of the most terrific grandeur. 

After some hottrs’ cannonade, the batter- 
ing ships were found almost as formidable 
as they had been represented. The heaviest 
shells often rebounded from their tops, 
whilst the 32-pound shot seemed unable 
to make any visible impression upon their 
hulls. Frequently, says the historian of the 
siege, we flattered ourselves they were on 
fire; but no sooner did any smoke appear 
than, with the most persevering intrepidity, 
men were observed with water subduing 
the conflagration. Even the British gunners 
themselves, at this period, had their doubts 
of the effects of the red-hot shot, which 
was first used about twelve o’clock, but 
was not generally resorted to until be- 
tween one and two. The enemys cannon 
at the commencement were much too cle- 
vated, buf about noon they got the exact 
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range, and their fire grew very heavy. 
Ihe casualties of the garrison were then 
numerous, particularly on the batteries 
north of the King’s Bastion, which were 
warmly annoyed by the fire from the 
enemy’s land fortifications. But the artil- 
lery gave no heed to the attack from the 
isthmus. Thoy directed their entire atten- 
tion to the battering-ships, whose furious 
cannonade excited the besieged to renewed 
excrtions. A fire more tremendous, if 
possible, than before was maintained by 
the garrison. Incessant showers of hot 
balls, carcasses, and. shells flew from all 
quarters, and concentrated their deadly 
missiles on the floating batteries; and as 
the masts of several of these were shot 
away, and the rigging of all shattered and 
torn, the hopes of the British revived, and 
their energy never flagged. 

“The floating batteries,” says an Italian 
officer engaged in the attack, ‘‘ were so con- 
structed that the shot which pierced their 
sides or roofs would at the same time pass 
through a tube which would discharge a 
quantity of water to extinguish the fire it 
might create; but this hope proved falla- 
cious. From nine till two they kept up a 
constant and well-directed fire, with very 
little damage on their part; but their 
hopes of ultimate success became less san- 
guine when, at two o'clock, the floating 
battery commanded by the Prince of Nassau, 
on board of which was also the engineer 
(D’Arcon) who had invented the machinery, 
began to smoke on the side exposed to the 
garrison, and it was apprehended she had 
taken fire. The firing, however, continued 
until we could perceive the fortifications 
had sustained some damage; but at seven 
o'clock all our hopes vanished. The firo 
from our floating batteries entirely ceased, 
and rockets were thrown up as signals of 
distress. In short, the red-hot balls from 
the garrison had by this time taken such 
good effect that nothing now was thought 
of but saving the crews, and the boats of 
the combined fleet were immediately sent 
on that service.” 

But this was no easy task. Tho floating 
monsters were not to be lightly moved from 
their moorings, and the boats, when they 
got within range of the British batteries, 
were exposed to almost certain destruction, 


So the leviathans lay upon the gleaming 
waters immovable and helpless, until a 
little after midnight the floating battery 
which had first shown symptoms of confla- 
gration burst out into flames; whereupon 
the fire from the rock was increased with 
terrible vengeance. The light from the 
burning ship was equal to day, and enabled 
the British to point their guns with the 
utmost prevision, “ wnilst the rock and 
neighbouring objects were highly illumi- 
nated, forming, with the constant flashes of 
our cannon, a mingled scene of sublimity 
and terror.” 

Captain Curtis, who commanded a marine 
brigade of gunboats, being informed that 
the enemy’s ships were in flames, and that 
the sea was calm enough for his craft to act, 
pushed out into the mélce, and by his level 
fire, almost @ fleur de l'eau, took the floating 
batteries in the whole extent of their line, 
and sank or swept off all the French and 
Spanish boats that approached to thei 
rescue, The whole of them were now in 
flames, and had ceased their fire; their 
crews rent the air with yells and shrieks; 
and General HJliott, conyinced that the 
defeat of the enemy was decisive, ordered 
his gunners to be silent, while Curtis, with 
his gallant little band, dashed among tho 
burning wrecks to rescue the sinking 
Spaniards. Tho noble humanity of tho 
English called forth the highest eulogiums 
from its eye-witnesses. ‘T'o save their enemies 
they willingly perilled their own lives, and 
so vigorously did they labour that no less 
than three hundred and fifty-seven wero 
rescued from a dreadful death. ‘ Curtis wus 
repeatedly in the most imminent danger. 
A pinnace into which he had thrown himse.f 
was close to one of the floating batteries 
when she blow up, and was involved by 
the explosion in one vast cloud of fire and 
smoke and masses of burning wood, 
General Elliott and the garrison, who saw 
the explosion, never expected to seo Curtis: 
again; but as the smoke cleared away the 
pinnace became visible on the face of the 
water; the coxswain was killed, several of 
her crew were wounded, one of the burning 
pieces of timber had fallen into her and 
gone through her bottom, and she was only 
saved from sinking by the sailors stufling 
their jackets into the hole.” 
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Thus ended the last great effort of the 
combined forces of France and Spain. An 
immense sum of money had been fruitlessly 
expended; one hundred and fifty brass 
cannon of heavy calibre were at the bottom 
of the sea; and between killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, nearly two thousand men 
were sacrificed. “I have burnt the Temple 
of Ephesus,” wrote the dismayed and de- 
spairing D’Arcon to the French ambassador 
at Madrid; “ everything is lost, and through 
my fault. What comforts me under my 
misfortune is that the honour of the two 
kings remains untarnished.” 

The garrison lost ono officer, two ser- 
geants, and thirteen rank and file killed; 


five officers and fifty-three rank and file 
wounded. Tho damage done to the fortifi- 
cations was repaired in a few hours, and 
the whole sea-line of the defences before 
night was again in serviceable order. 

The enemy in this action had 328 pieces 
of heavy ordnance in play, whilst the garri. 
son could only oppose 80 cannon, 7 mortars, 
and 9 howitzers. Upwards of 8,300 rounds 
—more than half of which were red-hot 
shot—and 716 barrels of powder were ex- 
pended by the British. What quantity was 
used by the enemy could never be ascertained. 

As nothing connected with this memorable 
siege can be uninteresting, I appond a list of 
tho floating batteries :— 








Tinea Suey MEN, COMMANDERS, 
Pastora cee 21 (CO Memmasces ; Rear-Adm. Buonaventura Morens, 
Tailla Piedra ... 21 769 cogadh Prince of Nassau-Sieghen, 
Paula Prima ... 21 760 sees Don Gayetana Langara. 
El Rosario 19 700 seense Don Francisco Munos., 
San Christoval 13 Gp OTeracers c Don Frederico Grayino 

One-deckers. 

Principe Cartos 11 00M ssrses Don Antonio Basurta. 

San Juan 9 SLO Mecresy Don Joseph Angelu. 

Paula Secunda 9 B40) seeeee Don Pablo de Cosa. 

Santa Anna .. 7 800) 7 insss Don Joseph Goicoechea, 

Los Dolores w. 6 250 Don Pedro Sanchez, 
142 6,260 





The siege was now reduced to a blockade. 
It was known that a fleet and conyoy were 
on their way from Ingland, under Narl 
Tlowe, and the French and Spanish squad- 
rons therefore remained in the straits, relying 
on their superiority in ships and weight of 
metal, and hoping that the result of an 
action at sea might enable them to resume, 
with better chances of success, the attack 
upon Gibraltar. The gallant Howe, a sailor of 
the most brilliant courage and of the highest 
professional skill, was delayed by contrary 
winds until the 9th of October. He had 
with him thirty-four sail of the line, six 
frigates, and three fire-ships, and an im- 
mense convoy of trading vessels and trans- 
ports—150 sail in all. His flag-officers were 
Vice-Admirals Barrington and Milbank, 
Rear-Admirals Hood and Hughes, and 
Commodore Hotham. Before reaching Cape 
Finisterre the convoy was scattered by a 
gale of wind, but, through the skill of Lord 
Howe and the vigilance of his subordinates, 
it was speedily re-assembled, and on the 11th 
of October glided, in a well-ordered mass, 


between the shores of Europe and Africa, 
past the Pillars of Hercules of the ancient 
world, 

The combined fleet, which he expected to 
dispute his passage, amounted to fifty sail of 
the line, besides frigates, corvettes, sloops, 
and gunboats. Howe, nevertheless, kept on 
his course undaunted. The convoy went 
first, escorted by two 60-gun ships, the 
Buffalo and the Panther. The fleet followed 
in three divisions, the third squadron and 
the centre being in line of battle ahead, and 
the second squadron in reserve. The wind 
blowing from the west, and the current in 
the straits running with great force, the 
transports were carried past the mouth of 
the bay, and driyen behind the rock, only 
four of them succeeding in reaching the 
appointed anchorage-ground near the old 
mole. There they landed their cargoes un- 
impeded by the combined fleet, which lay at 
anchor between Algesiras and the Orange 
Grove. Howe, in his noble 100-gun ship 
the Victory, passed Europa Point, and then 
lay-to, that he might cover the passage ol 
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the convoy, when the weather should serve, 
back into the bay. 

On the morning of the 12th, Captain 
Curtis, who commanded the brigade of gun- 
boats, was despatched by General Elliott to 
inform the admiral that, on the night of the 
10th, a gale of wind had done much damage 
to the closely-packed ships of the combined 
fleet, that three had been driven ashore, and 
two forced to run up the Mediterranean. 
On the 13th the combined fleet put to sea, 
with the double purpose of affording pro- 
tection to the two vessels driven into the 
Mediterranean, and cutting off the supplies 
for the relief of the garrison before they 
could be brought round into the bay. The 
British ships, however, were all kept in too 
compact an array for any stragglers to be 
caught up by the enemy, whom the wind 
and the current bore far behind the rock 
and beyond the secure anchorage of Howe's 
flect. Then came a calm, which detained 
them all motionless off Malaga. At dawn 
on the 14th the wind veered round to the 
east, to the great joy of the British admiral, 
and straightway his entire armada—men-of- 
war and transports—swept round Europa 
Point, streamed gallantly into the bay, and 
dropped anchor before the rock, amid the 
shouts and acclamations of the whole popu- 
lation of Gibraltar, Two new regiments and 
an abundant supply of provisions and maté- 
riel were thrown into the place; and while 
these operations proceeded, Howe drew up 
his battle-ships in gallant order, from Europa 
Point to the African coast, like a line of 
floating forts. Hach store-ship, as she landed 
her cargo, cleared out of the bay, ran into 
the straits, and beat slowly into the Atlantic. 

By the evening of the 18th the work of 
disembarkation was skilfully and success- 
fully completed, and on the following morning 
Ilowe repassed the straits, closely followed 
by the combined fleet, which was now as- 
sisted by the same easterly breezo that had 
formerly proved so propitious to the British. 
On the morning of the 20th both fleets had 
got out into the open sea, and, as the French 
and Spaniards gained upon him in the 
course of the day, Howe formed in order of 
battle to leeward. After much hesitation, 
the allies, who numbered forty-six sail of 
the line to the British thirty-four, began 
a distant and comparatively ineffectual 


cannonade, and continued it until ten at 
night, when they hauled their wind and 
abandoned all further pursuit. As it was 
not Howe’s business to fight so superior a 
force, he proceeded on his homeward voyage, 
having lost in this partial action only 68 
killed and 208 wounded, while he had 
certainly inflicted on the enemy an equal, if 
not a greater, amount of damage. 

With this last great effort on the part of 
France and Spain the siege of Gibraltar 
virtually came to an end, though, to save 
their pride, the Spaniards continued a formal 
blockade until the conclusion of peace in 
January, 1788. As they had gone to war to 
recover the rock, and as there was no longer 
any prospect of its recovery, they had no 
reason to continuo hostilities; and negotia- 
tions with England were resumed in a very 
compliant and pacific spirit. The siege had 
been a severo blow to the pride of Spain, 
and entailed a pitiful expenditure of her 
resources, The sacrifices which she had 
made wore felt by an impoverished guvern- 
ment and declining country for long years 
after, while, on tho other hand, the gal- 
lant and successful defence maintained by 
the British garrison in the faco of an over- 
whelming force greatly increased tho influ- 
ence and enhanced the prestige of England. 

Elliott was created Baron Heathfield, and 
rewarded with the Order of the Bath by a 
grateful sovereign. Honours were distri- 
buted among his principal officers; tho 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament were 
unanimously voted to ‘‘ the officers, soldiers, 
and sailors employed in the siege of Gibral- 
tar,” and pecuniary recompense was adjudged 
for their sufferings. The story of their 
heroism still remains one of the brightest 
pages in our national history, and will 
certainly eudure as long as the British flag 
wayes in triumphant security from the 
summit of the famous rock. It is by such 
deeds that nations become great, and their 
tradition keeps alive the national spirit, 
animates the heart of the people, and inspires 
with energy and exultation their eloquence, 
their art, their song. What were a country 
—what were England—“ without its past?” 
That past influences our present, and radiates 
in light and glory towards the coming years, 
so that each one of us and each one of our 
sons’ sons are the happier, the better, and 
the freer for tho heroism which shone con- 
spicuous in the four years’ defence of tho 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

Anstract or tun Toran Loss or THE Garrison. 
(1779—1783.) 

Killed, and dead of wounds aoe aes eo ord 

Disabled by wounds (discharged) oe ee, 

Dead of sickness ... see ase one ae 586 

Discharged, from incurable complaints aol 

Deserted ese eee oe oe oes ww §=433 


Total a 1,231 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SNOW REGION. 
haracter of the snow region—Origin of the Alps 

—Legends—The Wandering Jew—The high 

peaks—The Bernese Alps—Monte Rosa—The 

redoubt of St. Theodule—The Finster Aarhorn 
group—The Bernina range—Human life in the 

Alps—The scenery—Man amid the peaks. 

N unknown land, a land full of enchant- 
ment and fairy-like splendour, glistens 
above the last verdant strata of vegetation, 
above the last broad grey rock galleries. It 
is a land silent and solemn as death, exalted 
and majestic like the glory of the Eternal, 
a connecting link between heaven and earth, 
where man and the warm nature adapted to 
him no longer find a hone—where the proud 
lord of the world, overpowered by the sense 
of his impotence, dares only for a moment 
to approach its mightiest marvels. The 
denizen of the glacier gazes with a certain 
traditional indifference at the glistening 
slopes and glossy snow carp2t of the moun- 
tain region. Ilo probably admires them 
when, bathed in the magic light of the 
moon, they stand out against the dark blue 
of the night heavens; or in the misty dawn, 
when the morning crimson dyes the sky, 
and the peaks of the white rocks seem as if 
dipped in blood; or, again, a few hours 
later, when they shine in the flashing gold 
of the morning light, like altars of sacrifice 
raised to Deity. But when the charm of the 
brighter colouring has faded away, and the 
dull bluish white has assumed its place, 
sympathy departs also: people have an in- 
distinct idea of the boundless desolation and 
cold of the snow region, and are content to 
live on without casting a thought at the 
grand elementary movements, the animal 
and vegetable life mysteriously struggling 
with death and hunger, the wondrous laws, 
the fantastic natural formations and phe- 
noniena, of these mountains. 

This unknown world lics between the 
eorn-fields of Germany and Lombardy. Who 
has thoroughly investigated these regions ? 
Who knows them all so accurately as they 
deserve to be known? MHere and there an 
emateur clambers over the ice and snow to 
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the peak of a celebrated horn, or a serious 
naturalist wanders cautiously through the 
desert, to which he may devote a few months 
of his life; otherwise, the only other human 
beings save these are the ibex and chamois 
hunter, the wild-haycutter, and the mine- 
ralist. No living man is acquainted with 
the entire world of snow of the Swiss moun- 
tains; few know more than a portion of 
them, and enormous territories have never 
yet been trodden by a human foot. During 
the last decade men of science have made 
great efforts to attain a comprehensive 
knowledge of them, but they know only too 
well that they stand but on the threshold. 

These apparently lifeless regions, which, 
standing beyond and above us, scem only 
to hold communication with the stars and 
flying clouds, have had their mutations and 
history. In truth, we do not reflect, when 
we sce the last evening beams dying out on 
the summit of some primeval mountain 
ridge, what a long and destructive series of 
events has passed over their crests from the 
moment when they were raised out of tho 
deluge by the unbounded force of the fer- 
menting elements, and vegetable forms of 
the palm species crowned the sultry summit 
of the virgin island, down to our time, when 
icy death has put a sullen end to their 
changes. 

The time when the Alps were formed falls 
in a pre-historic and pre-Adamite period, and 
probably lasted for thousands of years, as is 
proved in a grand hieroglyphic text by the 
various primeval, secondary, and tertiary 
formations. At the end of this period new 
and immeasurable changes took place. The 
highest reservoiss foreed their way through 
the rock barriers, and poured down on the 
lower regions; others, again, were formed by 
falling masses hemming and collecting the 
mountain torrents. Enormous connected 
mountain ridges, set in motion by subter- 
raneous fires, burst asunder and divided into 
new arms; while other regions, secking 
rest, here slowly rose, there slowly subsided. 
Even at the present day the course of this 
history of formation may be traced at any 
favourable spot. In our time this revolution 
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has been pacified, although fearful changes | outposts, rather than supporters of the snow 
still take place at intervals in the Alpine] region, the real development of which is 
structure. Butwhere we now find through- | found in the length of the Certral Alpine 
out the Alps frightful deserts of ice andawful | chain. Here there are a great number of 
regions of ruin, we also find a half-forgotten | peaks between 7 ,000 and 8,500 feet, and seve- 
tradition existing among the people that | ral which attain the gigantic height of 10,006 
they were once blooming fields and asmiling | to 12,000 feet. In the Bernese chain about 
country.* twenty-four detached peaks near the Finstex’ 

Popular belief evinces a knowledge of | Aarhorn attain this height; in the southern 
these traditions, and repeats them in verse, | parallel chain above forty, which have not 
although with simple anachronisms. For|yet all been measured and christened. 
instance, the Wandering Jew is supposed to Many of these solitary points lie in inacces- 
visit the Wisp valley, in the Vallais. He | sible labyrinths of glaciers, remote from 
climbs up the Matterhorn, and finds at the| inhabited valleys and the most usually- 
summit a neat town, nestling amid blocming | frequented passes, and hence have often 
vines and rustling trees. But he prophesies | been left unvisited. 
to it that, when he returns again, the town] Above these kings of the Central Alps 
will be lying in ruins, and overgrown by |rise a few imperial giants that attain a 
melancholy tangled shrubs. height of more than 12,000 feet. They 

The snow region, embracing all those |stand in the centre of the Alpine chain, 
portions of the Alps which reach an ele-| encircled by subordinate groups, so that 
vation of 7,000 feet, displays to us the| they appear to be the colossal foundation- 
smallest horizontal, but the greatest vertical, | stones of the structure, The highest among 
extent. The principal mass lies in the south | them is the Monte Rosa, with nine peaks— 
of Switzerland, in the chain of the Central | the highest, 14,284, the lowest, 13,003, feet 
Alps, and chiefly in the two gigantic chains | —the second highest mountain in Europe, 
which stretch from Mont Blane and the|and only a few hundred feet lower than 
Lake of Geneva, embracing the Rhone| Mont Blanc. It descends abruptly in a wall 
valley. The northern range of the Bernese | of glaciers 9,000 fect to Macunaga, and pos- 
Alps is massed together in the majestic knot | Sesses silver, copper, and iron mines. In its 
of the Finster Aarhorn; the southern range western continuation this chain forms several 
is that of the Monte Rosa. A northern chain | extremely lofty peaks, of which the brown- 
of primary mountains stretches from the eoloured Matterhorn attains 13,901 feet. 
St. Gothard on either side of the Tessin; |On the summit of the Matterjoch pass, 
while eastward from the same point run the | 10,416 feet above the level of the sea, 
Bhetian Alps, with theirnumberless chains, | stands, like a fairy tale of the olden time, 
inclining towards the system of the Rhone | the highest fortress in Europe, the redoubt 
and the Inn, and sending out fresh branches | of St. Theodule, built 300 years ago by tho 
in various directions. inhabitants of the Tournanche valley against 

The Hohe Siintis is, in the north, the last | the Vallaisians, and almost constantly hidden 
modified representation of the Alpine region, | by the mists rising from the southern crater 
and, in the heart of Switzerland, the Pila-|vaMeys. The traveller, who reaches this 
tus (7,100 feet). The chain of the Bernese height after a painful ascent, still sees on 
Alps has many peaks attaining this height; the ten-feet-high rock walls the loopholes 
but they are isolated points, and, so to speak, which command the pass. 

The chain of snow peaks running north 
ward from the glorious Dent d’Erin (12,014 
feet) may be regarded as a branch of the 
Monte Rosa; and in it we have a pyramid, 
the Dent Blanche, rising to 13,421 feet, and 
the round cone of the Weisshorn, 13,895 
feet. In the chasm between the Matterhorn 
and Mont Blane, which is only broken by a 
few deep indentations, rises the mighty 
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* Hence the name of “Blumlis Alp,” which we 
find so frequently given to glaciers and rock 
deserts. Human crimes, especially disobedience 
to parents, or immorality and pride, are supposed 
to have entailed the ruin. The culprit is frequently 
called “Wiithri,” or Kitty, in the Glarner and Ber- 
nese Alps. She is generally followed by a black 
dog, which is heard barking at times under the 
glacier, while the cow-bells ring and the gailty 
woman sings a mournful strain. 
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Combin (13,261 feet) above the highest 
peaks of the Great St. Bernard.  Alto- 
gether in this group we have two dozen 
measured peaks aboye 12,000 feet; and 
above 13,000 feet there are, besides those 
already mentioned, the Zinalrothhorn, the 
White Brothers, the Silberbast, the Silber- 
sattel, and the Mischabel. 

The second family of this class lies buried 
in eternal ice-fields, betweon the Lake of 
Brienz and the Upper Rhone. It is the 
Tinster Aarhorn group, with a great number 
of giant peaks, The principal summits are 
the Schreckhorn (12,568 feet), the Eiger 
(12,240), the Monch (12,666), the Jungfrau 
(12,827), the Great Lauterhorn (12,395), 
and the Gletscherhorn (12,258 feet). 

The third family lies between the sources 
of the Inn and the Adda, the splendid 
Bernina group, distinguished by the erystal- 
line formation of its rocks, and possessing 
relatively the narrowest basis and the fewest 
known and named peaks. The highest 
horn, the Piz Bernina, was asccnded in 
1850, and found to be 18,501 feet; and there 
are several other peaks belonging to this 
group which reach 13,000 feet. 

The snow region has thusa vertical extent 
of 7,000 feet in the High Alps. Let us now 
proceed to give a general idea of this re- 
markable portion of the earth. It is the 
region of eternal snow with few and sparse 
signs of spring, a world full of earnestness, 
terror, and marvels, with colossal natural 
phenomena and interminable labyrinths, and 
there is hardly a spot where man can live, 
or higher organic life find a permanent 
abode. Alpine chilets are not built at a 
height above 6,500 feet: some on the Bernese 
Alps are at 7,200 feet, and a few shepherds’ 
huts on the Monte Rosa at 8,100 feet. There 
is also one deserted miner's hut on this 
mountain ut a height of even 10,068 fect. 
It is an erroncous assumption that the 
highest European habitation is the inn on 
the summit of the Faulhorn, for tne post- 
house on the Stelyio stands at 8,610 feet, 
and both of these are surpassed by the 
summer hotel recently erected on the pass 
of St. Theodule. 

The surface of the snow region is formed 
of disrupted mountain strata or ridges more 
or less abruptly inclined, between which run 
monotenous valleys strewn with fragments 


of rock. Theo are no plateaux: merely 
basins filled with ice, and ravines covered with 
snow and névé. The whole region, especially 
that above 8,500 fect, forms in the heart of 
the Alps a district of ice and snow connected 
together in one long chain, frequently 
broken, indeed, though for no great interval, 
stretching in a north-east direction from 
Mont Blane to the Ortler Spitz. 

What has man to do up here? There 
must be some inexplicable, mysterious 
fascination that attracts him to defy tho 
dangers lurking everywhere, to drag his 
warm, frail body over miles of glacier deserts, 
to defend himself frequently and with diffi- 
culty in a wretched hut, built by his own 
hands, against howling storms and deadly 
frost, and at last, suspended between life and 
death, with scant breath and trembling 
limbs, to reach the narrow footing of some 
majestic pinnacle of snow. We can hardly 
believe that the glory of having been up 
there is the sole reward he anticipates for 
almost superhuman exertions. Letus rather 
hope with Von Tschudi that what inspires 
him is “the feeling of spiritual power that 
glows in him and impels him to overcome 
the dead horrors of nature: it is the charm 
of measuring the power peculiar to man, the 
infinite capacity of an intelligent will, against 
the rough opposition of dust: it is tho holy 
impulse to seek out, in the service of the 
everlasting science of the earth’s life and 
framework, the mysterious connexion of all 
creation: it is, perhaps, the longing of the 
lord of the earth to place the seal on his 
consciousness of a relationship to the Infinite 
by a bold, free deed on the last conquered 
height, looking round on the world lying at 
his feet.” 


CHAPTER XxX, 
MEMORABLE ASCENTS. 


first ascent of Mont Blane—The J ungfrau—Dim- 
culties in ascending—Crevasses— Ice-slopes— 
Accident to Hamel—Snow cornices—Forbes' 
ascent—Hugi on the Finster Aarhorn—Summits 
of mountains—Stone men—Impromptu flags-— 
Descending the mountains— Character of the 
guides—Conclusion. 


Tue “Story of Mont Blane” has heen so 
fully and admirably told in a former series 
of this: Magazine that we need only remird 
our readers that it was first scaled in 17:6 
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by D. Paccard, of Geneva. Since then it 
has been frequently overcome by adven- 
turous Englishmen, and even ladies, and 
the ascent has ceased to be a wonder. The 
first attempts at ascending the higher sum- 
mits of the Ortler Spitz were not made till 
1804 by one Gebhard. The Jungfrau was 
next ascended by the brothers Meyer, of 
Aarau, in 1811. Monte Rosa was first at- 
tacked in 1819 by M. Vincent, but, in spite 
of repeated attempts, the highest peak was 
only reached in 1855 by the Messrs. Smyth, 
of Great Yarmouth. All other ascents of 
important summits of the Alps have taken 
place since the formation of the renowned 
Alpine Club, the reports of whose adyen- 
tures surpass the most daring romance of 
the sensation school in incident and cool 
defiance of danger. 

The ascent of Alpine peaks would not be 
so very difficult a task for a man of strong 
muscles and steady head if the obstacles to 
be overcome remained the same, and skilful 
guides could certainly determine the route 
to be followed under all circumstances. But 
the aspect of a region is continually varying; 
the hollow of this year will be a hill in the 
next, and fissures are found in the path 
which was supposed to be quite safe. The 
first great obstacle to progress is found in 
the crevasses. There is scarce any conside- 
rable Alpine peak whose base is not sur- 
rounded by an icy stream, or from whose 
flanks one more or less formed does not 
glide. These fissures vary greatly, and it 
is often impossible to follow a given direc- 
tion; and we need hardly say that, if a 
fog besets the traveller when among them, 
there is a great risk of his being buried in 
one or other of the crevasses, No less dan- 
gerous are the snow-bridges formed over 
the crevasses. When the whole glacier is 
covered with fresh snow itis very difficult 
to distinguish these bridges, To provide 
against their frequent yielding, the guides 
tie themselves and the travellers together 
with a rope passed round the body, so that 
ifone sinks the others may drag him out. 
The neglect of this precaution has led to 
numerous accidents. Thus, in 1836, a guide 
fcll into a crevasse on the Rosegg glacier, 
but worked his way up by cutting steps in 
the wall of ice with his pocket-knife. De 
Saussure, as he descended from the Aiguille 


du Midi in 1786, suddenly broke through 
the snow with both feet, but remained 
sitting on a saddle of ice, with his feet hang- 
ing down into a deep abyss. His guide, 
Pierre Balmat, who was close behind him, 
met with the same accident. He called out 
quickly, “Keep quict, sir, don’t move the 
least, or you are lost.” Pierre, without 
moving a limb, called to the other guide, 
who had not sunk, to search quickly which 
way the crevasse ran, and what was its 
breadth. When this man had carefully 
reconnoitred the ground, he laid two alpen- 
stocks crossways before De Saussure, by the 
help of which he rose carefully from his 
unsteady seat, and saved himself, after 
which he stretched out his hand to raise 
Pierre. At times it has been found neces- 
sary to crawl on the stomach across theso 
snow-bridges, so as to distribute the weight 
over a larger surface. 

Before the ascent of mountain peaks had 
grown so popular, wonderful fables were 
told, even in trustworthy books, of the 
bodily ailments to which travellers at such 
heights were exposed. Sometimes the air 
was represented as so rarefied that breathing 
became almost impossible, Then blood was 
said to pour from the ears, mouth, and nose, 
and even a mountain sickness was talked of, 
resembling the terrible mal de mer in its 
effects, Nothing of this sort is felt now-a- 
days, however; the great inconvenience is a 
burning thirst, accompanied by what is 
called ‘‘sun blindness,” unless the eyes are 
guarded by blue spectacles against the daz- 
zling reflection of the snow. To refresh 
themselves, the guides thrust snowballs 
down their backs, a means of refrigeration 
which does not appear to have any ill effect 
upon them. 

The snow crevices are not the last obstacles 
to be overcome in a mountain ascent; there 
is another produced by the sun or warm 
wind melting the surface of the snow on 
steep slopes, frequently to a depth of several 
feet. When this water freezes again in iho 
night it naturally produccs a solid wall cf 
ice, which requires much labour and paticnco 
to ascend. Steps are cut in it with the axo, 
and it is a rulo with the mountain climbers 
to aseend such a artificial staircase as 
straight as possible, for the foot treads moro 
safely with the poiat than the side, ‘Theso 
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ico-slopes are more dangerous when freshly- 
fallen snow marks the smooth surface of the 
ice. Hamel, the Russian savant, all but lost 
his life through one when ascending Mont 
Blane in 1830. Tho story is thus told by 
him in the Bibliothtque Universelle:— 

“Twas looking at the footsteps through 
my green spectacles, when I suddenly per- 
ecived that the snow was giving way under 
me. As I thought that I was only slipping, 
I tried to support myself with my alpenstock 
in my left hand, but in vain. The snow 
accumulating and rising on my right threw 
mo over and covered me, and I felt myself 
being dragged down with irresistible power. 
At first I thought myself the only person 
affected; but when the snow accumulated 
so as to stop my breathing, I supposed that 
a great avalanche was coming down from 
Mont Blane and pushing it on. I cried out, 
but apparently in yain. I saw my com- 
panions no more, and expected every moment 
to be crushed by the mass. At last I suc- 
ceeded in freeing my head, and saw a great 
part of the slope in motion; but as I was 
tolerably near the edge of the part which was 
sliding, I endeavoured with all my strength 
to reach the firmer snow, on which I was at 
last enabled to get a footing. I now recog- 
nised the real danger. I saw that I was on 
the brink of a crevasse which bordered the 
slope. At the same time Isaw Mr. Hender- 
son’s head appear out of the snow still nearer 
to the crevasse, and somewhat farther on 
Mr. Dornford, with three guides, trying with 
desperate efforts to gain firmer ground, as I 
had done. They fortunately succeeded, but 
T could nowhere distinguish the remaining 
five. Istill hoped to see them creep out of 
the snow, when Balmat called to us that 
there were some of us in the crevasse. This 
news startled me like a thunderstroke. Five 
mien buried alive owing to our persuasion! 
I caunot describe the feeling of joy when, on 
examining one point, we saw the snow move 
slightly, and after a few moments one of 
those we had supposed lost came out. An 
exulting shout greeted him, and was re- 
doubled when, shortly afterwards, we saw 
another fight his way up. Our hopes of 
seeing the other three were already bright, 
but they were foiled.” 

The next thing to be feared is the snow 
cornices, which form broad but hollow shelves 





over fearfully deep abysses, wilhout any 
mechanical prop. A trifling additional weight 
may loosen such scaffoldings of snow, and 
send them down. Other obstacles are found 
in the weather-worn rocks, where the foot is 
in constant danger of slipping, or through 
their giving way above and falling in a 
shower of stones. But the last culmination 
is often the hardest nut of all to be cracked, 
and many a man has been compelled to turn 
back in the moment of victory. When Pro- 
fessors Agassiz and Forbes ascended the 
Jungfrau on August 28, 1841, and reached 
the Rothsattel, they thought they could not 
get any farther. Jacob Leathold, however, 
affirmed the contrary, and to prove it took 
off his knapsack and went forwards, so that 
he was on the left side of the snow-ridge, 
while he had the sharp edge under his arm, 
and his stick was fixed in the right side. 
He thus went carefully and slowly along 
the precipice, treading down the snow as 
much as possible into a path to make a way 
for the others. Hugi, on making his third 
attempt to scale the Finster Aarhorn in 
1829, found that a literally hanging ice-slope 
had to be passed, and this could only be done 
by hewing steps. The guides set to work 
at once, stuck their feet firmly into the hewn 
steps, allowed them to freeze on a little, in 
order to stand firmer, and then went on cut- 
ting. It was a neck-breaking moment. The 
dangerous work was finished at last, and the 
place had to be crossed. Leuthold came 
back to fetch Professor Hugi across, but 
told him plainly that if he slipped salvation 
was impossible, and that he, on account of 
his own safety, would not even dare to give 
him a helping grasp of the hand. The end 
of repeated attempts was, that not a single 
man of the whole expedition (among whom 
were several well-prepared mountaineers) 
dared to cross the ice-slope. Leuthold and 
Wihren alone reached the giddy top. 

The summits of the mountains vary very 
greatly. Those of Mont Blanc, Tédi, Mont 
Velan, Cima de Jazzi, &., present soft, 
rounded snowy cushions, or a broad base, 
affording perfectly safe resting-places. Tho 
Galenstock (11,480 feet) displays a softly- 
rounded cupola of snow towards the west, 
but on the east sinks suddenly and almost 
vertically for some thousand fect. The top 
of the Gross-Glockner, in Tyrol, is an un- 
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even, rocky space of chiloritic schist, giving 
voom for twelve persons at the most. The 
southern point of the Schreckhorn has a sur- 
face of some four square feet in the shape of 
a bow, with its convexity towards the north. 
On the other hand, the top of the Finster Aar- 
horn is formed by an undulating ridge, about 
twenty feet long, and a foot and a-half broad, 
sinking deeply on both sides. The Jungfrau 
presents a similar form, It falls in a hard 
snow ridge, like the roof of a tent, with a 
breadth of some six to ten inches, and the 
icy roof of the Rinderhorn is everywhere so 
sharp that the boldest mountaincer would 
be unable to ascend it astride, or slide down 
it. The Bernina affords just room for three 
persons to stand close together, and the Grand 
Combin runs into an absolutely snowy point, 
upon which no one dares venture, 

Very curious are the devices by which 
mountain climbers of different nations leave 
evidence of their ascent. Generally they 
build a pyramid of rock fragments, in which 
the empty wine-bottles are placed. A page 
torn from the journal, with the names of the 
ascenders, dates, and notes about tempera- 
ture, &., is placed in the bottle, which is 
tightly corked and ensconced in the middle 
of the “stone man,” safe from wind, rain, 
and snow. Weilenmann found in such a 
bottle on Monte Rosa some broad black and 
red silk ribbons, left by the brothers Smyth, 
of Great Yarmouth. He cut off some small 
slips, which he sent by post to the Smyths, 
asa proof that he had followed them. When, 
however, the mountain climbers are prepared 
to celebrate their ascent, flags wave from the 
summit in sign of their having taken posses- 
sion. They are generally improvised banners, 
red streamers tied to a stick and fastened up- 
cn the summitof the “stone man.” As such 
trophies, however, rarely suryive the storms, 
and soon perish in the rains, or are splintered 
and singed by the lightning, Hugi had one 
planted on the Finster Aarhorn of iron wire 
covered with cloth, which was observed 
through a telescope from the Grimsel, and 
even from Solothurn, a distance of twelve 
geographical miles. The most original flag, 
the invention of the moment, was placed by 
the Schlagintweits on Monte Rosa, when 
they fixcd a shirt in tho absence of the 
requisite materials for a flag, Studer, in the 
same way, when ho ascended ihe Rinder- 





horn, hoisted an old waistzoat as the sport 
of the winds. ; 

Difficult as the ascent of the Alpine peaks 
usually is, coming down again is in somo 
cases even worse; for, though the guidos 
and travellers may be better acyuainted with 
the route, their strength is partly exhausted, 
the surface of the snow has become more 
yielding through the day’s warmth, and 
climbing down walls of rock is far more 
troublesome, and requires more care, than 
climbing up, because the footing has to be 
sought below, while in the other case it is 
at once visible above. It happens, too, that 
the sun sometimes destroys the traces of the 
path, and the clue is lost in the descent. 
Again, towards the afternoon glacier brooks 
furrow the surface and make the path un- 
usually slippery. These little veins of water 
are often very dangerous to the careless and 
exhausted traveller, as was proved during 
Weilenmann’s ascent of the Monte Rosa. 
One of the Englishmen forming the party 
slipped in such a glacier brook, and entirely 
disappeared. The guides sprang after him 
with a cry of horror, and caught him by the 
clothes as he was being washed down into a 
deep funnel thirty or forty feet broad and 
filled with water. 

Daily struggles with the elements endow 
the Alpine guides with extraordinary bold- 
ness and confidence. It is almost incredible 
with what ease and safety the mountainecr 
passes the most dangerous places, carrying 
heavy burdens. When Hugi, on his Fins- 
ter Aarhorn ascent, could hardly get on, 
owing to an accident to his foot, Lenthold 
took him on his back and hastened with him 
down the glacier, while storm and night were 
coming on apace. The other two experi- 
enced guides emulated him in carrying their 
master, and Hugi says that it was marvellous 
to him how these men, without a stick, and 
holding their burden with both hands, sprang 
over crevasses in the twilight, when all was 
deceitful and uncertain. 

It is a true adago that familiarity breeds 
contempt, and this is shown by an anecdote 
mentioned by Studer. On his return from 
the Jungfrau he had let his cap fall into a 
deep crevasse which sank without a break 
with surfaces of ico as steep as a tower. 
The crevasse grew narrower farther down, 
while the opposite wall rose vertically out of 
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the darkness, covered with icicles, The 
guide, Bannholzer, annoyed at the loss of 
the cap, at once called out that he would see 
where it was, and, in spite of all dissuasion, 
had the rope tied round his body, and let 
himself slide down into the awful abyss. 
When he had gone some way down, haying 
obtained a footing on an ico pillar that 
threatened to give way every moment, he 
raw the lost cap lying still some way below 
him. The rope held by the two men not 
being long enough, the foolhardy guide 
untied himself, and went farther down. 
After an anxious pause, was heard an 
exulting shout—he had recovered the cap, 
and returned once more to daylight. Al- 
though he had descended upwards of one 
hundred feet, he stated that the crevasse 
continued to an unfathomable depth. 

Tn conclusion, we do not wish our readers 
to believe that we uphold the system of 
Alpine ascents merely for the sake of the 
achievement. Allowing that they are deeds 
for which courageous decision and firm will, 
great bodily strength and endurance, are re- 
quired ; that they cannot be carried out with- 
cut willing abnegation of accustomed com- 


THE 


forts; still, unless for scientific observation, 
or with a conscious purpose, such expeditions 
become idle, worthless, and resultless risks. 
It is surely no great thing to boast about, 
after all, that a man has spent time and 
money, trouble and risk, merely to be ablo 
to say that he is among those who hayo 
ascended Mont Blane, 

And here we end cur wanderings in the 
Alps, not through want of matter, but 
because we have exhausted the limits as- 
signed us by the Editor for our series. We 
feel that much has been omitted which 
would have interested the reader, but our 
object has been to give a comprehensive 
notice of the scenery and character of these 
stupendous mountains. Possibly the infor- 
mation we haye imparted may induce our 
readers to pursue the subject for themselves, 
and there is no lack of books at their service. 
Every season fresh volumes are issued on 
this inexhaustible subject, and our know- 
ledge is increased; but it will be long ere 
any one will be able to say that nothing new 
can be derived from renewed wandering 
“Up in the Alps,” 


END, 
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‘Turning here and there a mill.” 


TI\HE trout is, undoubtedly, one of our 

very best fresh-water fishes. It fre- 
quents most of the lakes of the British 
Isles and nearly all our rivers, except the 
very sluggish ones, The inland waters of 
North America are said to teem with it; in 
some of the Continental rivers it is to be 
met with in great abundance ; and now that 
the science of pisciculture is beginning to 
be understood in this country, there is some 
hope that the trout-streams of Great Britain 
and Ireland may, in the course of a few 
years, once more abound with this fish; 
and it may be safely affirmed that, if taken 
ordinary care of, especially during the 
spawning season, and not captured when out 





of condition, its increase would be limited 
only by the supplies of food to which it has 
access, and the number and destructive 
power of its enemies. Trout soon become 
few and far between when associated with 
pike; even the grayling, that beautiful fish 
of delicious flavour, is said gradually to thin 
its numbers when the two species are placed 
together in the same waters, and this is 
ascribed to the destruction of trout-spawn 
during the autumn and winter months by 
the grayling, which is then in prime con- 
dition. But why the trout should not return 
the compliment to its neighbour when the 
state of things is reversed in the spring, and 
the grayling propagating its species, has never 
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been clearly explained, nor, indeed, the ori- 
ginal charge against the grayling thoroughly 
established. Trout begin to spawn in some 
rivers as early as August, and we have 
occasionally captured gravid fish even in 
March; but, as a general rule, the three 
last months of the year are those during 
which the ova are deposited in the gravelly 
beds, where they remain till the spring, when 
the rays of the sun bring them to maturity. 
Climate and other circumstances regulate 
close time as well as the opening of the 
fishing season in our various rivers; but, 
as a general rule, April and May are the 
best months in the year for fly-fishing, for 
then trout are in prime condition after 
‘having recovered from the effects of spawn- 
ing as well as from those of a short supply 
of food during the winter; and if the fisher 
can only manage his flies well on the water, 
he cannot fail, under favourable circum- 
stances, of getting good sport at that season, 
on the suppositions that the fish are in the 
river and on the feed, and that their haunts 
are known to the follower of the gentle art. 

The enthusiastic fisher (and the real one 
is always of this sort) feels a thrill of delight 
pervading both mind and body as he wends 
his way on an April morning, with a south- 
erly wind and a cloudy sky, to try his skill 
on the neighbouring trout-stream, which, 
perhaps, has been refreshed and somewhat 
discoloured by a few showers of rain the 
night before. His imagination runs riot in 
calculating the number of brace he shall 
bag, and part of the pleasure connected 
with the practice of every branch of the 
art of capturing fish consists in anticipations 
of sport. The most expert fly-fishers whom 
we have ever known began as worm-fishers. 
This latter is a mode of fishing by no means 
to be despised, and a youth is singularly 
favoured who has had the good fortune to 
be brought up in the vicinity of a trout- 
stream. During the spring or summer it 
sometimes happens that a long drought re- 
duces the quantity of water in a river to the 
appearance of a silvery thread in the valley 
as seen from the hills adjacent. The fish 
will not look at an artificial fly during the 
day, owing to the brightness of the sky and 
clearness of the water (an hour’s fly-fishing 
in the evening may then be had); but on 
the approach of a flood, which comes sooner 


or lator, the bait-fisher sallies forth with a 
good supply of well-scoured worms of a 
tolerable size preserved in moss, and his 
success will probably excced his expecta- 
tions. Under circumstances like these, use 
a large hook such as would admit your little 
finger between the barb and shank, for 
trout haye capacious: mouths and a good 
swallow, and are very voracious, especially 
after a lengthened abstinence from this kind 
of food, and a bright, tough worm is an un- 
usual treat to them after a long drought. 
Attach about a yard and a-half or so of 
strong round salmon-gut to the end of your 
reel-line; loop on to that another length, 
haying the hook seeurely lapped to the end 
of it with red or scarlet silk thread, well 
waxed; take care to place two or threo 
split shot on the line ten or twelve inches 
from the hook, and success is certain, es- 
pecially if you allow the bait to float with 
the current, and also to insinuate itself into 
eddies where trout assemble at such a time 
on the look-out for food. 

A trout seizes and gorges a worm very 
quickly, and should not be allowed more 
than half-a-minute at the furthest, otherwise 
it rejects the bait on being pricked, whereas 
if struck sharply it cannot escape. No float 
is necessary for this sort of fishing; let your 
shot touch the bottom, and the current will 
always keep your worm a few inches above 
the gravel, on or near which this fish awaits 
its prey. The finest trout in a river are on 
the alert during a flood, and the chief re- 
quisites for securing some of them are a 
stiff rod, strong tackle, big hook, plenty of 
well-scoured worms, a steady hand, prompt 
to strike, and an acquaintance with the 
places where the fish are to be found. It is, 
however, after the first rush of mud has left 
a riyer that bait-fishing proves successful, 
and it seldom lasts more than a few hours, as 
trout soon gorge themselves with the un- 
usual feast. We know that this mode of 
fishing is prohibited on many trout-streams, 
and we cannot recommend it to experienced 
fly-fishers ; but as a means of enabling the 
young angler to flesh his hook in a lusty 
trout, and also of making progress in the 
art, we can see no objections to it in rivers 
where it is not forbidden, care, of course, 
being taken that the water shall not be dis- 
tressed, We shall suppose, then, that this 
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kind of fishing has given the beginner some 
knowledge of the haunts and habits of the 
trout, and that he is anxious to try his hand 
at fly-fishing, which, most assuredly, he will, 
for rivers are not always in a condition most 
favourable for success with the worm, though 
we know that in skilful hands this lure is 
deadly even in the clearest water and with 
a bright sun overhead. In order to attain 
proficiency in fly-fishing, it is necessary to 
begin carly in life. Bear in mind the im- 
portance of collecting various kinds of 
feathers, dubbing, and silk, for tying flies, 
which ought to be placed carefully in a box 
by themselves; and if this box be fitted with 
compartments and drawers for holding the 
different materials necessary to the fly-fisher 
in future years, so much the better for his 
own conyenience; and it may not be out of 
place to mention that a few knobs of cam- 
phor laid among the feathers will effectually 
protect them, and all other materials, from 
the attacks of the moth, which, without 


some such preservative, may prove very | 


destructive. 

The most perfect rod is one in two pieces, 
which are lapped together on reaching the 
river side; but as this is one which it is not 
zonvenient to carry, either by road or rail, 
we recommend to the practical fisher one in 
three pieces with a hollow butt to contain a 
spare top, and the whole about eleven feet 
long. 

A good rod should be sufficiently stiff, 
aspecially in the middle, to throw against a 
wind, and at the same time possess pliability 
cnough to cast a fly gracefully on the water 
under any circumstances, 

In choosing a reel have nothing to do with 
multipliers of any sort, as they are sure to 
get out of order sooner or later. Your line, 
made of silk and hair, should taper to the end 
in order to match with the casting-line, 


which should not be joined to the other by. 


means of a loop, but thus:—knot a length 
of good strong round gut to tho recl-line, 
and lap the ends of it carefully with waxed 
silk, and to this gut fasten your casting- 
line. 

This plan continues the tapering through- 
out the whole line’s length, and is adopted by 
all expert fly-fishers. Practice alone secures 
that skill in tying or dressing flies, as it is 
youtimes called, which commands success, 





and we strongly advise the young fisher to 
learn to make his own flies, which, though 
they may beclumsy at first, will doubtless in 
the end, by perseverance, develop them- 
selves into respectable imitations of insects. 
Two flies on the line are quite enough for 
any ordinary river, and the dropper or bob 
should be, at least, a yard and a-half from 
the stretcher or tail-fly. When commencing 
to fish, do not use india-rubber to straighten 
your gut, as it frays it, but simply run 
your finger and thumb along it a few times, 
which takes the curls out of it without do- 
stroying its roundness or injuring its skin. 
We need scarcely state that the casting-lino 
itself, which need never exceed three yards 
in length, should taper from its junction 
with the end of the reel-line to the tail-fly 
and too much care cannot be used in select- 
ing round gut for this purpose. Constant 
fishing gradually secures the desired facility 
in the knack of sweeping your flies from 
left to right over your head, and then pro- 
jecting them by a slight jerk of the wrist 
(which in time becomes natural) to within 
an inch of the very spot about which a fish 
may be feeding. 2 

Always recollect that trout see uncom- 
monly well; that their eyes glance upwards 
as well as sideways, and even shadows strike 
terror into them and drive them away to their 
lurking-places; therefore keep as far off the 
river as you possibly can consistently with 
the effective management of your flies. 
Some people say that fish can hear, about 
which we offer no opinion, but we are per- 
fectly certain that they are sensible to 
vibrations made by stamping on the banks, 
or other similar disturbances of the ground, 
which therefore ought to be avoided. Trout 
lie well up in tho eye of a pool, and that 
part should be fished first, taking care, how- 
ever, to humour your flies, not by flourishing 
them about in a fantastic manner, but by 
giving them a gentle quiver or shake 
occasionally, while the rapid carries them 
onwards, and enables you to finish the cast 
by a sort of cross sweep towards the bank. 

When a fish, especially a heavy one, seizes 
the fly, in nine cases out of ten it hooks 
itself by the mero act of sinking in the water, 
but a slight tightening of the line by a 
movement of the hand, which must be exe- 
cuted at the proper moment and is soon 
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acquired by experience, will strike the barb 
home into the mouth of the fish, and then it 
is to be played and landed. If slightly hooked 
it will probably throw a somersault a yard 
high and fall right across the line with the 
view of disengaging the hook; in order to 
balk that movement lower the point of 
your rod, which slackens the line, then 
immediately afterwards tighten it, so as to 
keep the fish well in hand. A trout, how- 
ever, securely hooked, for the most part 
takes to the bottom, where he bears heavily 
on the line, grinds his under jaw against the 
gravel, or tries to entangle your tackle under 
big stones, or among roots of trees, which 
dangers are to be guarded against by show- 
ing it the butt, and opposing to its move- 
ments just such an amount of resistance as 
shall prevent its getting you into trouble. 
Very often a trout when hooked will rush 
boldly across, up, or down a river, as the 
case may be, at a tremendous pace, making 
the reel whir and the rod bend, and, perhaps, 
running out thirty or forty yards of line; 
and should it be checked at such a time— 
which, be it observed, is a moment of 
extreme anxiety and delight to the fisher— 
then the tackle goes at once and the prize 
escapes; but if the fish be allowed to shoot 
its bolt while a moderate strain is exerted 
over its pace, you will be able in a very 
short time to curb its impetuosity, to haul 
it towards you—always, if possible, down or 
across, but never up stream—and land it. 
Any attempts by violent efforts to lift a fish 
of any size out of the water the instant 
after being hooked will only end in the loss 
of both fish and tackle. When landing a 


fish avoid catching hold of your line. Shorten 
it according to circumstances, and let the 
elasticity of the rod regulate and modify the 
strain on the tackle. If you are provided 
with an attendant and a Janding-net, he must 
be instructed to dip it into the water before 
the approach of the fish towards the bank, 
and the person who handles the rod can, by 
the exercise of a moderate amount of adroit- 
ness, guide the trout to a position right over 
the mouth of the net, when it is instantly 
secured if the other does his duty. As to 
flies, we think that very few are necessary. 
The red palmer, varying its size according 
to the state of the water, and always used 
as a stretcher, is a first-rate killer on every 
river in the three kingdoms. The blue and 
yellow duns cannot be surpassed for effi- 
ciency The cow-dung is admirable on a 


windy day, especially in the still deeps 
The hare’s ear and black gnat are not to be 
despised as the season advances, The May- 
fly is a regular slaughterer of heavy fish 
when the natural insect appears. The 
March brown is a good fly. 

There are many other capital flies in use, 
especially on certain rivers, and local anglers 
always possess some cunning adaptation of 
wire, feathers, and dubbing which is deadly 
in their own locality.” Do not despise hints 
from such quarters; they may be the 
results of experience, But pay no attentiop 
to persons who adyise you to change your 
flies every hour or two of the day, in order 
to keep pace with the various coloured in- 
sects that appear on the water, or to those 
who recommend you to catch the prevailing 
fly of the moment, and sit down on the bank 
and tie one like it. Much yaluable time 
may be lost in this way. You will soon get 
to know from practice the flies that are most 
common from April till August. But what 
ve wish to guard the young angler against 
is the mistaken idea that a multiplicity of 
flies is absolutely requisite for success. 

As a general rule, we have never heard 
of much good being déne by going out very 
early in the morning to follow up this sport. 
Poachers and others, we know, with nets 
and night-lines baited with minnows and 
worms, commit sad havoc among the finny 
tribes at very unseasonable times; but 
the real fly-fisher will never imitate such 
disreputable conduct; and we think that, if 
you begin at eight o'clock, before which 
time the natural flies have hardly appeared 
in force on the water, you will have abun- 
dant opportunities between that hour and 
six o’élock in the evening for filling your 
basket and tiring yourself. It may happen, 
howeyer, that when you commence opera- 
tions the trout are not on the move, in 
which case you must not be disheartened, 
but, on the contrary, persevere in your 
labours, for there may be thunder and 
lightning in the distance, though you may 
not be aware of the existence of either, and 
these phenomena indicate a state of the 
atmosphere which induces: the fish to lie 
close in their haunts; or they may be 
already full of flies, or reserving their appe- 
tites for a grand feast of grubs and worms; 
or they may simply be sulking; or rain may 
be approaching. But, whatever the causo 
of their inactivity in the morning, you may, 
in all probability, depend upon their being on 
the feed some time during the day, and, in 
order to avail yourself of that happy moment, 
you must, in the interval, continue to whip 
the water. This rule has been observed 
and verified by old anglers from time im- 
memorial, and, generally syeaking, with 
signal success 
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